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Qirsh (Qirsh Sa@gh)t .....-. 
Nickel Coins. 

Qirsh (big piastre; Qirsh Sdgh)+ 

Nusse Qirsh (small or half 

piastre; Qirsh ‘ta’rifa, popu- 

larly Qirsh Abyad)t ..... 

2 Milliémes (Millimein)..... 

1 Millitme (Milltém, Nickel). . . 
Bronze Coins, 

1 Millidme (Millim)....... 

V2 Millieme (Nusse Millim).. . 


+ The big piastre (rarely met in silver) is generally indicated by P. T. 
(‘piastre tarifl’, ‘piastre tarifée’), sometimes also by P. E. (‘piastre égyptienne’). 


Weights and Measures. 


In all official transactions the metrical system of weights and measures 
is employed. 

1 Dirhem = 3a2 grammes = 48,15 grains troy. 

1 Wugiva (Ogiya; 12 dirhem) = 87.4; grammes = 1.32 02. avoirdupois. 

1 Rotl (Rati; 12 wuqiya) = 449.28 grammes = 15.5 oz. (just under 4 Ib.). 
‘ i prvaea (0qqa, Oke; 400 dirhem) = 4.245 kilogrammes = 2.7533 Ib. (about 

lb. 12 07.) 

1 Qantdr = 100 rotl = 86 wuqqa = 44.923 kilogrammes = 99.0498 1b. (about 
99 Ib. 4/s 0z.). 

1 Rub’ = 8.95 litres = 4 gal. 8 qts. 1/2 pint. 

1 Weiba = A rub‘ = 388 litres = 7 gals. 1 qt. 

1 Ardabb (Ardebd) = 6 weiba = 498 litres = 43 gals. 2 qts. 

1 Dird® Baladi (ell) = 0.58 metre = 22.935 inches. 

1 Qasaba = 3.55 metres = 11 ft. 7.763 inches = 8.992 yds. 

1 Square Qasaba = 12.60 square metres = 15.972 sq. yds. 

rd Fedddn = 4200.93 sq. metres (1 sq. m. = 616,54 feddan) = 5024.17 sq. yds. 

= 1.038 acre. 
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PREFACE 


Ever since the attention of the civilized world was re- 
directed to Egypt at the beginning of the 19th century, the 
ancient civilization of the Nile valley has exercised a potent 
and ever-increasing attraction to visitors from all parts of the 
globe. At the same time Egypt possesses peculiar natural 
charms in its warm winter climate, its clear atmosphere, its 
wonderful colouring, the fertility ofits cultivated districts with 
their great modern irrigation works, the romance of its deserts, 
and the manners, customs, and appearance of a most diversi- - 
fied population. 

The HanpBoox To Eayrt +, which is now in its eighth 
edition, is founded on the combined work of several Egypt- 
ologists and other Oriental scholars. The first edition, which 
appeared in 1878, was founded on the manuscript of Professor 
Georg Ebers (1837-98). Since 1897 the supervision of the hand- 
book has been in the hands of Professor Georg Steindorff, of 
Leipzig University, who, for the purposes of its revision, has 
made repeated visits to Egypt (lastly in the winter of 1928-29). 
The authors of the special articles are named on pp. vii and 
viii; in this edition two new chapters on Christian and Islamic 
Architecture in Egypt have been added, from the pens of lead- 
ing authorities on these subjects, Professor Ugo Monneret de 
Villard and Captain K. A. C. Creswell, R. A. F. Special thanks 
are due also to Ool. Sir Henry Lyons, F. R. 8., who kindly 
revised the special articles formerly contributed by him, and 
to several other expert collaborators. The Editor gratefully 
acknowledges also the information received from numerous 
correspondents and official sources, which has often proved 
most useful. 

The Editor hopes that, by confining himself to essential 
points and by careful arrangement of his material, he has suc- 
ceeded, within small compass, in supplying the traveller, 
whether savant or simple tourist, with the necessary informa- 
tion regarding the country and the people he is about to visit 
and in enabling him to dispense with the useless services of 
uneducated dragomans (p. xxvi). An attempt has been made 
to indicate clearly the most important among the bewildering 
multiplicity of the monuments of antiquity, and the descriptions 
of these have been so arranged that he will find adequate guid- 


+ The volume is divided into Four Srorions (Introductory Matter, 
Approaches to Egypt, pp. i-coviii and 1-6; Lower Egypt, pp. 7-210; Upper 
Egypt, Lower Nubia, Upper Nubia and the Siidan, pp. 214-468; Index, 
pp. 469-4€5), each of which may be separately removed by cutting the gauze 
backing visible on opening the book at the requisite pages, Lae 3 
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ance on the spot in that portion of our description that is print- 
ed in larger type, while those who have time and inclination 
for a more thorough examination will find additional parti- 
culars in small type. — For the transliteration of ancient 
Egyptian and of Arabic names, see pp. CXxxix, xxviii. 

The Maps and Puans have been the object of the Editor’s 
special care, and all have been carefully revised by Prof. Stein- 
dorff. Among the plans redrawn for this edition are those of 
Cairo, the Tombs of the Caliphs, Luxor, Port Said, and Suez, 
the Necropolis at Thebes, the Ramesseum, and the Temples 
of Dendera and Abu Simbel. Several smaller plans (Osireion, 
Temple of Es-Sebti‘a, etc.) appear for the first time in the 
present edition. The spelling of the names on the maps of the 
Delta, of the Nile from Cairo to Aswan (3 sheets), and of the 
Faiytim still follows the official French transliteration of 1897, 
for the reason that it was not possible at the time to discover 
the correct Arabic spelling of the names of most of the vill- 
ages. It is hoped to redraw these maps in a subsequent edition. 

Hotes. To hotel-proprietors, tradesmen, and others the 
Editor begs to intimate that a character for fair dealing to- 
wards travellers is the sole passport to his commendation, 
and that no advertisements of any kind are admitted to his 
handbooks. 

Perfect accuracy in a guide-book is impossible of attain- 
ment, especially in these days when changes are so frequent. 
For the improvement of this work, therefore, the Editor looks 
forward confidently to a continuance of the highly valued 
CoRRECTIONS and SuGGESTIONS with which travellers have 
long been in the habit of favouring him. 


Abbreviations. 
B. = breakfast. £E = Egyptian pound (p. xv). 
c. = circa (about) or French centime. | m. = metre. 
d. = pence, M. = mile. 
D. = dinner. mill, = milliéme (p. xv). 
Dyn. = dynasty. pens. = ension (board and lodging). 
fr. = French frane (gold). pl. = plural. 
gr. = gramme, Pl = plan, 
ke. = kilogramme. P.T. = piastre (p. xv). 
km. = kilometre, Yr. = right. 
IscsHlert: R. = route or room. 
1. = pound sterling. s. = shilling. 
L. = luncheon. $ = dollar. 


ZL. = Italian lira. 


The number of feet given after the name of a place shows its height 
above sea-level. The number of miles placed before the principal places 
on railway-routes, steamer-routes, and high-roads indicates their distance 
from the starting-point of the route. 

Asterisks denote objects of special interest or imply commendation. 
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I. Preliminary Information. 


(1) Plan of Tour. Season. Expenses. Equipment. 
Tourist Parties. 


Plan of Tour. The intending visitor to Egypt may make an out- 
line of his tour at home with as great ease as for any of the countries 
of Europe. A glimpse of the country may be obtained in four or five 
weeks (exclusive of the journey out) as follows: two days may be 
devoted to Alexandria and the journey thence to Cairo — travellers 
landing at Port Said should take the first train to Cairo, as the town 
is uninteresting — eight to ten days may be spent in Cairo and its 
neighbourhood (pp. 37 seqq.), twelve days suffice for the railway 
journey to Aswan and back (or twenty days by a tourist-steamer), 
and three days may be given to Aswan (p. 378), while a few days 
must be set aside for resting. An excursion to the Faiyfim (R. 14) 
or to the oasis of Kharga (p. 405) takes two or three days, — An 
expedition to Upper Nubia (from Aswan to Wadi Halfa and back, 
p- 410) requires seven days by tourist-steamer; if the quicker gov- 
ernment steamer is used and the railway from Wadi Halfa, the 
extension of the excursion to Khartdm (p.445) takes another week. 
A month should be allowed for the steamer-trip from Khartim to 
Juba and back (p. 463), and four days for the return from Khartim 
to Suez vid Port Sudan (R. 36). 

‘An excursion to Jerusalem and Palestine should be undertaken if 
possible; for a brief visit, there and back by railway from Cairo, 10-44 days 
may be allowed (4 days for Jerusalem alone). 

Season. The best time fora tour in Egyptis between November 4st 
and May (st, Jan. to the end of March being the favourite period. 
In Alexandria stormy and rainy weather very often prevails from 
December to March, but in the interior of Egypt, to the 8. of 
a line joining Damanhtr, Tanta, and Manstra, the climate is quite 
different. Even in the Delta, however, marked falls in temperature 
(sometimes to 43° Fahr.) occur between the end of November and 
the end of March, and rain-storms are not infrequent. In Cairo 
December, January, and sometimes February are distinctly chilly, 
which is the more inconvenient as there are no adequate heating 
arrangements in the houses; but November and March are very 
fine, as also usually are October, April, and May, especially for 
travellers who do not object to a little heat. In Upper Egypt, from 
the beginning of November till the middle or end of March, the 
prevalent weather is that of a delicious spring or moderate summer. 
Those who intend to winter in Egypt should spend November in 
Cairo, move on thence in December, on the approach of cold 
weather, to Upper Egypt (Luxor, Aswan), and return to Cairo at 
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the end of February. — In summer prices are naturally much lower, 
put many of the larger hotels are closed. 

Expenses. The cost of a tour in Egypt is greater than that of a 
visit to most parts of Europe, and the traveller should estimate his 
average daily expenditure at not less than 40-50s., apart from 
steamer and railway fares. The traveller whose time is very limited, 
or who is accompanied by ladies, may require also the services of 
a guide or ‘dragoman’ (comp. pp. xxvi, 42). With modest require- 
ments, however, it is possible to live more cheaply.— A small sum 
of money for the early part of the journey may be taken in English 
or American notes, but large sums should always be in the form 
of Lutrsrs oF Oreprir (in English pounds or American dollars) issued 
by a bank dealing direct with the East or by one of the principal 
tourist agencies (p. xv) or steamship companies (pp. 4 seqq.). Tray- 
ellers proceeding to Upper Egypt may deposit their letters of credit 
in Cairo and have supplies sent after them, as required, by money 
order (see p. xx). For European bankers in Alexandria and Cairo, 
see pp. 44, 39. The National Bank of Egypt (London agency at 6 & 
7 King William St., E.C. 4) and Barclay’s (Anglo-Egyptian Bank; 
head office in London, 54 Lombard St., E.C.3) have branches or 
agents in most Egyptian and Sudanese towns. The TRAVELLERS’ 
CuEraurs issued by the American Bankers Association and the 
American Express Co., or the circular notes of Messrs. Thos. Cook 
& Son, are convenient also. 

Equipment. For a journey lasting several months and subject 
to varying climates and seasons, it is not advisable to limit one’s 
luggage in too niggardly a fashion. Wardrobe trunks are very 
convenient but they are expensive for railway travelling. For the 
sea voyage a cabin trunk and a small suit-case for night require- 
ments are useful. It is advisable to have one’s name and coloured 
distinguishing stripes painted on each trunk, so as to be able to 
collect them easily. — CLoruine. For the cool season (Dec. and 
Jan.) light tweed suits, a cardigan, and a moderately warm over- 
coat; for the warmer weather, light summer clothes. For men: light 
washable flannel suits, a light knickerbocker suit for excursions, and 
linen or silk suits (to be bought cheaply in Cairo); a comfortable 
felt or straw hat with a wide brim and a pith helmet for excursions; 
leggings. For ladies: one light and one warmer costume (of tweed 
or other woollen material), several jumpers or blouses (including one 
or two warm ones), and white or fadeless washing frocks. Evening 
dress (for men, dinner jackets) is worn at dinner at the principal 
hotels. The following articles should not be forgotten: writing 
and sewing materials, small medicine chest (p. xxv), thermometer, 
pocket-compass, binoculars, electric torch, drinking cup, large flask 
or thermos, and body belt. — Cameras should not be too large. 
Photographic materials are obtainable everywhere. Films can be 
developed and printed at any of the larger towns. 
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Tourist Parties. The facilities for travel in Egypt are now 
such that even inexperienced travellers will have little difficulty 
in managing an independent tour, without recourse to the assistance 
of tourist agents or dragomans (p. xxvi), which add considerably to 
the cost. — In spring and autumn tourist parties are organized by 
Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son (Berkeley St., London; p. 214), the American 
Express Co. (6 Haymarket, London; p. 214), the Anglo-American 
Nile § Tourist Co. (p. 214), D. E. Munari (Cairo, p. 40), and the chief 
steamship companies, programmes of which may be obtained free on 
application. Travellers who join such parties are enabled to inspect 
the principal points of interest with the minimum expenditure of 
time and trouble, but must naturally surrender, to a great extent, 
both their freedom of choice of companions and the disposal of their 
time. The expenses are not below those of an independent tour. 


The Tourist Development Association of Egypt (Cairo, Main Station) 
maintains inquiry offices in London (41 Tothill St., S.W. 4) and Paris 
(9 Rue La Pérouse, XVI¢), The Lgyptian State Railways (p. xvii) also have 
an inquiry office in London (63 Regent St., 8.W. 1). — The London office 
of the Sudan Government Railways and Steamers is at Wellington House, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 


(2) Coinage. Passports. Custom House. Antiquities. Time. 


Coinage (comp. the table before the title-page). The Egyptian 
Pound (‘livre égyptienne’; £ E) is worth about 20s. 6d. or $ 5 and is 
divided into 1000 Milliz¢mes (M. or mill.) or 100 Piastres (P.T.; worth 
nearly 2!/od. or 5 cents). The Arabic name for the piastre is Qirsh 
(pl. Qurish; pronounced in Cairo irsh, ’wrdsh), but the European 
name is everywhere current. Travellers should note the distinction 
that is still frequently made by Europeans in Cairo and Alexandria 
between the ‘big piastre’ (girsh sdgh) or Tariff Piastre (usually ab- 
breviated to ‘P.T.’), worth 10 milliémes, and the ‘small (or half) 
piastre’ (petite piastre; girsh ta'rifa), worth 5 milliémes. — Egyptian 
gold coins (£E5,1, and 1/2, and P.T. 20) are no longer in circulation, 
but there are silver coins of P.T. 20 (riydl), 10 (nusse riyal), 5 (rub 
riyal), and 2(qirshein), nickel coins of 10 milliémes (P.T. 4), 5 mill. 
(P.T. 1/9), 2 mill., and 1 milliéme, and bronze coins of 1 and 1/9 mil- 
lidme. The older coins bear on the reverse the name of the former 
Turkish sultan in ornamental flourishes; most of the new ones have 
the portrait of King Fu’ad I, — The notes of the National Bank of 
Egypt (£ E 100, 50, 10, 5, and 1) are legal currency. English and 
American bank-notes (pound = P.T. 971/,, dollar = P.T. 20) are 
readily changed. In some places, especially at Alexandria and on the 
Suez Canal, reckoning also in francs (20 gold francs = P.T. 77.45) is 
still common. Where British influence is strong, notably in Cairo, the 
word Shilling is used for the rub‘ riyal (see above). 

When obtaining change, travellers should be on their guard against 
counterfeit or damaged (i.e. worn or perforated) pieces, which are common 
enough. 
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Passports with the Egyptian visa are essential. The passport 
examination takes place before landing and before crossing the Egypt- 
Palestine frontier. For Palestine British subjects require an en- 
dorsement on their passports, while Americans require a British 


visa. A French visa is necessary for Syria. 

The Egyptian consulates in Great Britain are at London (26 South St., 
Mayfair, W.1; office-hours 14-1), Liverpool (Dominion Buildings, 28 Bruns- 
wick St.; 9.80-12.30 & 2.30-4.30), and Manchester (Ship Canal House, King 
St.; 10-1 & 2-4), to which application may be made personally or by post. 
The Egyptian consulates in the United States of America are at New York 
(403 Park Avenue) and New Orleans (406-407 Hibernia Bank Building; office- 
hours at both 9.30-12.30 & 1.30-3.30). The application for the visa (available 
for one year; fee 8s. in 1929, for Americans 10 $) must be accompanied 
by a small unmounted photograph and a banker's guarantee that the ap- 
plicant has at least £50 at his disposal in Egypt. A transit visa (valid 
for three days) costs 1s., for Americans 20 cents. — At arrival in and de- 
parture from Egypt a sanitary officer's fee of P.T. 25 is exacted. — Tourists 
touching at Egyptian ports and wishing to visit the country while their 
boats are at anchor, may obtain from the Passport Office a permit for a 
temporary sojourn (not exceeding 48 hrs.; fee P.T. 20). 


Custom House. Tourists’ luggage is subjected to a custom- 
house examination at the port of entry. The objects chiefly sought 
for are tobacco and cigars, on which a high tax is levied (tobacco 
and cigarettes P.T. 80-120 per kg. or 21/5 lb., cigars LE 1 per kg.). 
The importation of dangerous drugs (hashish, cocaine, opium; comp. 
p. Ixxvi) is strictly forbidden. Unused articles are subject to an ad 
valorem duty of 8%/); at Alexandria an additional 1/)%/9 (at Port 
Said *7-"89/p) is charged for quay dues. A similar duty is levied on 
motor-cars, cycles, typewriting machines, fleld-glasses, and firearms 
(special permit necessary; comp. p. 444), but the amount (less 
10-209/5) is refunded if the article is re-exported within six months, 
on production of the customs receipt (certificat du payement de 
droits en dépét). The duty is paid at the port of entry, at the Egypt- 
Palestine frontier (custom-houses at El-Qantara and El-‘Arish), or 
in the Bonded Warehouse at Cairo. In case of difficulty or dispute 
one of the higher officials should be appealed to. 

Good, though somewhat expensive, cigars (sigdra afrangi) may be 
obtained in Cairo and Alexandria. The importation of one’s own cigars is 
attended with so much trouble as hardly to be worth while. Cigarettes 


(sigdra, pl. sagdyir) and tobacco (dukhkhdn; comp. p. 1xxvi) should be purch- 
ased in small quantities only, as they get dry very soon. 


' Antiquities. The inexpert traveller should confine his purchases 
to reliable dealers or to the sale room of the Cairo Museum (p. 88); 
expensive objects should not be bought without previous consultation 
with a connoisseur. For the export of antiquities a permit from the 
Department of Antiquities is necessary. Applications for leave to 
export should contain a complete description of the objects, with a 
statement of their value and the name of the port through which they 
are to be sent. The objects should be sent to the Cairo Museum for 
examination in the cases in which they are to be exported, but the 
lids should not be fastened down, A sealing fee of 60 mill. per box 
and an export duty of 21/59/) on the value are charged. 
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Time. East European Time (i.e. that of 30° E. long.) has been 
officially adopted for Egypt and the Stdan. Egyptian time (comp. 
p. 75) is thus 4 hr. in advance of Mid-European time (Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany) and 2 hrs, in advance of Greenwich time. There is 
no daylight-saving ‘summer time’ in Egypt. 


(3) Conveyances. 

Steamers. The necessary information about the steamer-lines 
between Europe (and America) and Egypt is given on pp. 1-6. For 
the Nile steamers to Upper Egypt, see p. 243; to Lower Nubia, see 
p. 409; in the Sfidan, see p. 463. 

Railways. Most of the lines (1942 M. in all) belong to the 
Egyptian State Railways, but many branch-lines and light railways 
(861 M.) belong to private companies. The official time-tables for 
both state and private lines are published in the Indicateur des 
Chemins de Fer de U' Etat Egyptien (20 mill., pocket edition 10 mill. ; 
sold at the railway stations, the Cairo central telegraph office, and at 
bookshops ). Time-tables are exhibited also in the larger hotels. There 
are inquiry offices (bureaux de renseignements) at Cairo, Alexandria, 
Port Said, and Suez stations. — The railway carriages resemble those 
of France or Italy. The second-class carriages are comfortable enough 
for day journeys on the main routes (Alexandria to Cairo, Cairo to 
Mansira, Cairo to Port Said or Suez, Cairo to Aswan), and their use 
makes a saving of nearly 509/) in fares. But on branch-lines all 
travellers should take first-class tickets, especially at night. The 
third-class carriages are quite unsuited for Europeans. 

The trains are somewhat slower than in Europe but are usually 
punctual. The traveller should be at the station in good time, espe- 
cially as heavy luggage must be booked 1/4 hr. before the departure 
of the train. The luggage-tariff is complicated. Hand-luggage up 
to 55 lb. is free if taken in the carriage. The cloak-room charge is 
121/, milliémes each package per day. Passenger-fares are calculated 
on a zone-system, applicable to both express and slow trains: for 
100km, (62 M.) Ast cl. P.T. 66/9, 2nd cl. P.T. 36, 3rd el. P.T. 16; for 
§00km. £E 2 P.T. 27/4, LE1-P.T. 2241/9, P.T. 5414/9, The journey 
may be broken once if the station-master’s permission be obtained. 
Passenger-tickets and luggage-tickets are printed in English and 
Arabic. Return Tickers at reduced prices are issued between 
certain stations (reduction of 59/9) and on suburban lines (lignes de 
banlieue). They are usually available for four days only, but the 
availability increases with the distance, e.g. between Cairo and Luxor 
8 days, between Cairo and Aswan 415 days, between Alexandria or 
Port Said and Aswan 20 days. — In hot weather the dust, which 
penetrates the carriages even when the windows are closed, renders 
railway travelling in Egypt exceedingly unpleasant. At the chief 
stations on the express routes there are Railway Bu/fets (usually 
drinks only; no hot viands). Lunchcon and tea baskets also may 
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be ordered by telegram which is despatched free of charge by any 
station-master. At other stations refreshments are brought to the 
carriage windows (comp. p. 246; bargaining necessary; 3 oranges 
P.T. 1). The water offered for sale should be abstained from. On 
most of the express trains there are dining and sleeping cars. Train 
de luxe, see p. 216; Pullman cars (4st class), see pp. 33, 187, 216; 
seats may be booked in advance through the Sleeping Car Co. at Cairo 
(p. 40) and at Alexandria, Port Said, Qantara, and Luxor stations. 
Combined railway tickets and sleeping car and hotel coupons for 
journeys to Upper Egypt, see p. 213. 


Light Railways. A network of light or narrow-gauge lines, run 
by the state or by private companies (Egyptian Delta Light Railways; 
Société Anonyme des Chemins de Fer de la Basse-Egypte; Fayim 
Light Railways Co.), cover the Delta and the Faiyim (p. 204). These, 
though of little importance to the tourist, convey the business man 
and the explorer to various remote points with comparative ease. 


The numerous Motorbus services are very popular with the 
lower-class Egyptians and as arule are not recommended to tourists 
(cars often overcrowded and very dirty). 


An Air Service (Imperial Airways Ltd., Airways House, Charles 
St., S.W. 1) from London to India vid Alewandria, with passengers 
and mails (comp. p. xx), was inaugurated on March 30th, 1929. 
The journey occupies 7 days (the actual flying time being 57 hrs.), 
passengers leaving London every Sat. morning and arriving at 
Alexandria on Wed. morning. In addition there is a service (in con- 
junction with the Societa Anonima Navigazione Aerea) to Alexandria 
only, leaving London on Wed, morning and arriving on Sat. morn- 
ing. Fare to Alexandria 52U., to Karachi 124J, 

4st Day. From London (Croydon aerodrome) vidi Parts to (485 M.) Bale, 
by Armstrong-Siddeley Argosy aircraft with three engines. Then by night 
express to (150 M.) Genoa. 

Qnd Day. From Genoa via Rome to (874 M.) Naples, by Short Calcutta 
flying boats with three Bristol Jupiter engines. 

3rd Day. From Naples via Corfu to (548 M.) Athens. 

ae Day. From Athens vid Suda Bay (Crete) to (888 M.) Tobruk (Italian 
Lybia). 

Sth Day. From Tobruk to (340 M.) Alexandria, where we land at the 
harbour (combined marine and land airport at Dikheila, 6 M. to the 
S.W. of Alexandria, under construction). Thence by motor-car to Abugir 
(p. 82); here we catch the Cairo (Heliopolis)-India machine (comp. p. 128) 


and proceed to (212 M.) Gaza (Palestine) by three-engined De Havilland 
Hercules aircraft. 
- 6th Day. From Gaza vid Ruiba (Syrian Desert) and Baghddd to (906 M.) 
asra. 
Tth Day. From Basra vid Bushire (Persia) and Lingeh to (138 M.) Jask. 
8th Day. From Jask via Gwadar (Baluchistan) to (605 M.) Karachi, which 
is reached about noon on Saturday. 


Heliopolis (p. 128) is the starting-point of the service run by 
the Imperial Airways from Cairo to India via Abuqir (London-India 
route, see above) every Tuesday. Fare to Gaza 71., to Baghdad 821. , 
to Basra 391., to Karachi 72J. 
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The Cabs (sing. ‘arabiya) in the large towns are generally very 
good. The official tariffs must be shown on demand and are advertised 
in the ‘Indicateur des Chemins de Fer’ (p. xvii). At Alexandria and 
Cairo there are also Taxicabs. The cab-drivers (comp. pp. xxv, 41) 
are seldom able to read the names of the streets, while many of them 
know the various points only by names of their own. The hotel- 
porter should therefore be employed as interpreter. The traveller 
should keep his eye on the direction taken by the cab, as sometimes 
the cabman drives straight ahead in complete ignorance of the way 
and requires to be guided, e.g. by being touched with a stick on the 
right or left arm according to the turning, or with the words yaminak 
(to the right), shimGlak (to the left), dughri (straight on), ‘andak 
(stop). The cabs usually drive rapidly, and their use saves time and 
strength. — Garages with motor-cars for hire are to be found at 
Alexandria, Cairo, Port Said, Suez, and other towns. 

Donkeys (homdar, pl. hamir) are found everywhere. The better 
ones belong to a finer race than the European breed. In Alexandria 
and Cairo they are, however, no longer used by Europeans for riding 
within the town. In the towns the donkeys are generally well bridled 
and saddled; side-saddles are not always obtainable, and when they 
are an extra charge is sometimes made for them. The proclivities 
of the donkey-boys for prodding the animals with pointed sticks 
and urging them to gallop should be sternly repressed. When a 
slower pace is desired the rider shouts ‘ala mahlak or ‘ala mahlakum; 
if a quicker pace is wanted, yalla, yalla, or mashshi, or stig el-homar; 
if a halt is to be made, ‘andak, hash, or ‘stop’. 


(4) Hotels. 


In Cairo and its environs and at Luror and Aswan (comp. pp. xxii, 
xxiii) there are hotels of the first class. There are good hotels also 
at Alexandria, Port Said, and a few other places. These are managed 
according to international methods; the waiters and chamber-maids 
are chiefly Italians, Greeks, or Swiss, while the ‘boots’ are generally 
Nubians (Barabra, p. lxii; often wrongly termed Arabs) who in 
most cases understand one or more European languages. As on the 
American system a fixed sum daily is paid for board and lodging, 
the former consisting of breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. Wine, 
beer, mineral water, and other liquors are dear. ‘Tips’ should be 
calculated at about 109/p of the bill. At PuNnstons the average charge 
is P.T. 50-100 per day, or SE 10-18 per month. The hotel laundries 
are expensive but usually good (tariff at the hotels); the Arab 
‘washermen’ are very good and much cheaper. 

In other towns the hotels are much inferior. They are mostly 
kept by Greeks, some (in the Delta) by Italians; the charge for a 
night’s lodging is P.T. 15-30. A café or bar (bursa) is frequently 
connected with the ‘hotel’ but no restaurant, so that meals have to 
be taken in a neighbouring eating-house. 


a se 
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(5) Postal Information. 

Full details will be found in the Egyptian Postal Guide, the Telegraph 
Guide (each P.T. 5, at any post or telegraph office), in the official time- 
tables (p. xvii), and in the Hgyptian Government Almanac (P.T. 7). 

The Postal System is well organized, not only in the principal 
towns but also in the smaller towns of the Delta and Upper Egypt. 
The General Post Office is at Alexandria (p. 10). The addresses of 
letters destined for Egypt should be written very distinctly, partic- 
ularly the initial letters. They had better be directed to a bank or 
tourist agency, or to the hotel at which the traveller intends to stay; 
or they may be sent to the Central Post Office (Poste Restante) in Cairo, 
in which case the traveller should inform the officials at the Inquiry 
Office (Bureau de Renseignements) by letter of his local address, and 
his letters will be forwarded thither. On leaving for Upper Egypt 
travellers should notify the postal authorities at Cairo, so that letters 
may be punctually forwarded; passengers by the Nile steamers may 
have their correspondence looked after by the steamer company. 


Egypt and the Sidan Other Countries 


LETTERS 5 mill. for 80 gr. (W/iy oz.) | 15 mill. for 20 gr. (5/; 0z.); 
British Empire 10 mill. 
for 20 gr. 

10 mill.; British Empire 
8 mill. 


Post Carps 3 mill. 


PrRintTED PAPERS 


REGISTRATION 
Money Orprrs 


PARCELS 


TRLEGRAMS 
(comp. below) 


Urarnt TERur- 
GRAMS 


Qmill. for 50 gr. (44/14 0z.); 
maximum weight 2 kg, 
(42/5 1b.) 

10 mill. 


5 mill. for each £E 4 (Si- 
dan 6 mill.); minimum 
fee (for Egypt and the 
Sadan) 15 mill. 

80 mill. for 1 kg. (21/5 1b.) 

4O mill. for 3 kg. (7/5 Ib.) 

50 mill. for 5 kg (12 Ib.) 

(Stidan 65, 95, and 125 mill.) 

20 mill. for 6 words, then 
5 mill. per word (Sidan 
and Palestine 60 and 10 
mill.) 


Triple tariff 


2 mill. for 50 gr.(14/}40z.); 
maximum weight 2 kg, 
(42/s 1b.) 

15 mill. 


To England: 
for Lkg.(21/s 1b.) P.T.101/2 
for 3 kg. (T/slb.) P.T. 15 
for 5 kg, (121b.) P.T. 1481/2 


See below. 


Triple tariff, 


Air Mail. Correspondence of all categories (bearing a special 
label obtainable from all post offices) will be accepted for trans- 
mission by the London-India route (p. xviii), The special charge 
from Egypt to London, in addition to the ordinary postage, is 
17 mill. for 20 gr. or fraction thereof. 

Telegrams. There are two telegraph systems in Egypt, the 
Egyptian and the British. Messages within Egypt may be sent only 
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by the Egyptian State Telegraph (tariff, see p. xx). Telegrams may 
be sent in any European language, except from the smaller oftices, 
where Arabic messages only are accepted. The larger state telegraph 
offices accept telegrams for abroad. — Telegrams to Europe and 
America should be sent by the Eastern Telegraph Co., via Malta and - 
Vigo. To Great Britain ‘vid Eastern’ each word costs 48 mill. from 
Lower Egypt, 53 mill. from Upper Egypt, 63 mill. from the Sadan; 
to the United States 87-179 mill. Wireless telegrams to Great Britain 
and the Continent of Europe are transmitted by the Marconi Radio 
Telegraph Oo. of Egypt (‘via Marconi’, Abu Za‘bal wireless station, 
p. 129) or ‘vid Radio Syria’, To Great Britain ‘via Marconi’ or 
‘Radio Syria’ each word costs 37 mill. from Lower Egypt, 41 will. 
from Upper Egypt. At places where there are no offices of the Eastern 
Telegraph Co. and of the Marconi Co. (comp. pp. 10, 40) the tele- 
grams should be handed in at the state telegraph office (wireless 
telegrams are accepted at the larger offices only). } 

Deferred Telegrams (‘télégrammes différés’) are forwarded for cer- 
tain countries by the State Telegraph, by the Eastern Telegraph Co., 
and by wireless at half rates; they are not dispatched until all the 
telegrams at full rates have been got rid of (in any case within twenty- 
four hours). 

Telephones. There are state telephone offices (the principal ones 
open day and night) in most towns and large villages, besides about 
200 public call-offices. The tariff is posted up, or it may be consulted 
in the State Telephone Directories (for Cairo, Alexandria and the Pro- 
vinces; three parts, each at P.T. 5). The operators speak English. 


(6) Public Safety. Legations and Consulates. Courts of Justice. 


Public Safety. In ordinary times travellers in any part of Egypt 
are as safe as in Europe. Weapons for self-defence are an un- 
necessary encumbrance. The police officers at Alexandria, Cairo, Port 
Said, etc., include many Europeans. — Firearms and ammunition 
may be imported by special permit only (see p. 444). 

Legations and Consulates. Most of the European powers and 
the U.S. A. are represented in Egypt by legations (see p. 39). The 
diplomatic representative of Great Britain bears the title of ‘High 
Commissioner’. — There are consulates of many European and other 
nations at Cairo, Alexandria, Port Said, and a few other towns. 
Consuls in the East enjoy the same privilege of exterritoriality as 
ambassadors in other countries. A distinction is made between 
professional (‘consules missi’) and commercial consuls; and there 
are consuls general, consuls, vice-consuls, and consular agents, 
possessing various degrees of authority. In all cases of emergency 
the traveller should apply for advice to the nearest consul of his 


country. 
There are no consuls within the Anglo-Egyptian Sidan (p. 441). 
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Courts of Justice. The consular jurisdiction to which foreigners 
were formerly liable now applies only to criminal cases and to civil 
and commercial cases between foreigners of the same nationality. 
Civil and commercial cases between foreigners of different nation- 

- alities (also between foreigners of the same nationality concerning 
real estate in Egypt), and cases between foreigners and Egyptians 
(including the King and the Government) are tried by the Mixed 
Courts (Tribunaux Mixtes) established in 1876. The judges are 
appointed by the King of Egypt, in the case of foreigners after 
nomination by the Great Powers. The cases are tried in accordance 
with the ‘Mixed Codes’, based on those of France and Italy. The 
courts of first instance are at Cairo, Alexandria, and Manstira; the 
appeal court is at Alexandria, Further information is obtainable at 
the consulates, — All native cases, civil and criminal, are tried by 
the Native Courts, established in 1883, in which Arabic is the official 
language. — The law of Islam (Shar‘ or Shari‘a, p. Ixxxix) is used 
by the Moslem Courts (supreme court at Cairo, p. 81), known as 
Mahkama Shar‘iya, in cases of family or succession disputes, in legal 
questions concerning pious foundations (p. Ixxxix), and in ques- 
tions of religious rites. 


(7) Egypt as a Winter Resort. Medical Hints. 
By Leigh Canney, M. D.(Lond.), F. R. Met. Soc. 

The beneficial influence of the climate of Egypt (comp. p. xxix) 
has been known since the Roman period at least, and of late years 
an increasing number of visitors have flocked to the Nile to enjoy 
the benefits of its remarkably dry winter climate. Phthisis (if not 
too far advanced and if the patient has a sound heart and little or 
no fever), asthma, chronic bronchitis, rheumatoid arthritis, gout, 
Bright’s disease, and other diseases of the kidneys are some of the 
most important ailments that are at least alleviated by a visit to 
Egypt. Invalids should remember that a stay of a few weeks only is 
not sufficient, and should remain from the beginning of November 
to the middle of April. In deciding which of the health resorts in 
Egypt a given case should be sent to, the physician must of course 
consider whether or not warmth must be secured along with dryness 
of air, whether purity of air alone or also a bright stimulating climate 
is to be specially sought, and whether cold winds and blowing sand 
are harmful or not, It is advisable in all cases to secure the advice 
of the physician resident at the spot selected. 

Cairo itself cannot properly be considered a health resort. The 
presence of a large city with its noise and bustle, the higher rela- 
tive humidity, owing to the N. wind and the neighbourhood of the 
Delta, the dust, and other causes, all combine to compel those who 
seek health from the climate of Egypt to look to other stations. There 
are, however, excellent health resorts in the immediate vicinity of 
the capital, such as the Mena House Hotel and Helwan. Luxor and 
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(still better) Aswan, in Upper Egypt, offer still more favourable 
climatic conditions. 

Mena House Hotel (p. 38), 8 M. to the W. of Cairo, stands near 
the Great Pyramid of Giza, on the verge of the Libyan Desert. The 
mean maximum temperature is 69° Fahr. in Dec., 66° in Jan., 72° 
in Feb., 74° in March, and 80° in April. The mean minimum for the 
four months Dec. to March is 50°. The relative humidity (i.e. the 
amount of moisture, in relation to the temperature at the time, that 
the air holds out of a possible 1009/) from Dec. to March is 58 9/p by 
day (8 a.m. to 6 p.m.) and 809/y at night (8 p.m. to 6 a.m.). The 
purity of the air is marked; the medical and sanitary arrangements 
are excellent. 

Helwan (p. 178), 15/2 M. to the S. of Cairo and 3 M. from the 
cultivated land, is 115 ft. above the river. The mean maximum 
temperature is 70° in Dec., 67° in Jan., 73° in Feb., and 76° in 
March. The mean minimum for these four months is 50°. The daily 
range of temperature is here also 21°. The relative humidity from 
Dec, to March is 479/) by day, 669/p at night. Helwan has the ad- 
vantage of being in the pure atmosphere of the desert. It also has warm 
sulphurated and saline springs, richer in natural constituents than 
the corresponding springs at Aix-les-Bains, Harrogate, Buxton, etc. 
The cases suitable for the baths here are such as would derive benefit 
from hydro-therapeutic treatment as carried on at Harrogate, Bath, 
Aix, etc.; of late years Helwan has been especially recommended 
to sufferers from kidney diseases, and suitable diet is provided at 
all the hotels and pensions. 

Luxor (p. 267) is situated about 400 M. to the S. of Cairo, in 
the Theban plain on the right bank of the river. The prevailing 
winds are N.W. and N., as in the whole country. The mean maxi- 
mum temperature is 76° in Dec., 74° in Jan., 78° in Feb., and 85° 
in March. The mean minimum for these four months is 50°. The 
relative humidity is 419/) by day, 64/p at night. In addition to the 
advantage of its warm and dry climate Luxor has an almost in- 
exhaustible interest in its numerous antiquities, temples, and tombs. 
The temperature is 7-9° warmer than at Mena House and Helwan; 
but the sudden drop of temperature at sunset (comp. p. xxiv) must 
be guarded against. The importance of the extra warmth of Upper 
Egypt must not be lost sight of, in cases where it is imperative that 
the action of the skin should be at its highest level, especially as 
with this warmth a bracing effect is obtained from the dryness of 
the air. 

Aswan (p. 378), situated at the First Cataract, also on the right 
bank of the river, is the driest of the Egyptian health resorts and 
may be specially recommended in winter, when N. Egypt is often 
decidedly chilly. The prevailing winds are, as at Luxor, N.W. and 
N. in winter, The mean maximum temperature is 78° in Dec., 741/o° 
in Jan., 82° in Feb., and 94° in March, The mean minimum for 
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these four months is 55°; and the relative humidity is 359/p by day, 
490/) at night. Aswan is more under the immediate influence of the 
desert; the air is bracing, although about 5° warmer than at Luxor, 
and the drop of temperature at sunset (see below) is not so marked. 
The beauty of the surroundings lends a peculiar charm to Aswan. 
The accommodation for invalids is very good. 

Patients should not leave Upper Egypt until the middle of March, 
on account of the cold N. wind. They will find at Athens, Corfu, 
Sicily, Capri and other points near Naples, the Riviera, and the 
Italian Lakes admirable transition stations in spring. 


Medical Hints. Revaccinationis a safeguard to travellers in Egypt, 
if not already performed within six years. Special care should be 
taken to avoid ophthalmia (comp. p. lvi), and it is inadvisable to 
allow one’s field-glasses to be used by strangers, especially natives, 
for fear of infection. It is unwise to shake hands with lower-class 
natives without washing as soon as possible. Those, too, who come 
into contact with natives should above all avoid rubbing their eyes 
with their hands. A useful precaution is to bathe the eyes regularly 
with boracic solution (39/)), especially on dusty days or after ex- 
cursions. Visitors to Upper Egypt should have spectacles with smoked 
glasses. — Against sunstroke, which, however, is rare in the winter 
months, the best protection is afforded by broad-brimmed hats, sun- 
shades, or cloths tied round the hatso as to fall down over the neck. A 
pith helmet with a large flap to protect the neck may be recommended 
also. The remedies for headache resulting from sunstroke are rest 
and shade; the clothing should at once be loosened and cold appli- 
cations made to the head and neck. 

Colds are frequently followed by fever or by diarrh@a, which is 
apt to develop into dysentery. Iced drinks should be avoided, also 
unpeeled fruit (especially strawberries) and green salads, Water 
and milk should never be drunk unboiled, for fear of typhoid. In 
cases of diarrhaa meat should be avoided and a simple farinaceous 
diet adopted (boiled rice, gruel, ete.); the beverages should be milk 
and soda, tea, or French red wine. There are European doctors at 
Cairo, Alexandria, Helwan, Luxor, Aswan, etc., also on board most 
of the tourist steamers. 

Sprains are most effectually treated with cold compresses of lead 
lotion, while the injured limb should be tightly bandaged. — The 
sting of a scorpion (as of mosquitoes, flies, etc.) is relieved by imme- 
diately applying ammonia; strong doses of alcohol may be admin- 
istered internally. 

Travellers should be careful to pay attention to the daily changes 
of temperature (p. 1xxx), particularly at sunset in cultivated dis- 
tricts, when the air cools very quickly and colds are easily caught. 
Warmer clothing ora cloak is useful in the early morning, then lighter 
clothing till nearly sunset, when the cloak should be resumed. The 
hour for returning to the hotel varies with the place and the month, 
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being earliest in Jan. and latest in March and April. If the traveller 
be guided by the relative humidity, it would be earliest at Mena 
House, say about sunset; a little later at Helwan; at Luxor still 
later, 6 p.m. (except in Jan.), and 8 p.m. in March; and latest of 
all at Aswan — it being always understood that precautions as to 


extra clothing have been taken. 

Those who wish to take a small Medicine Chest with them, a pro- 
ceeding strongly recommended to anyone making long independent ex- 
cursions, should consult, their physician at home as to the best drugs 
with which to stock it. The following suggestions may, however, be useful : 
for colds and fever, aspirin; for headaches, veramon and pyramidon; for 
insomnia, adalin and bromural; for constipation, castor oil, cascar'a, etc.; 
for diarrhea, first castor oil, then charcoal tablets, the use of a body belt, 
rest, and a strict diet (comp. p. xxiv; opium is to be avoided); for insect 
bites, ammonia, which should always be carried, and /nsectol; for inflamm- 
ation of the eyes (comp. p. xxiv), boracic solution; for external injuries, 
cotton wool, bandages, court plaster, boracic powder, iodine, and corrosive 
sublimate tablets; for snake-bites, permanganate of potash; finally a clinical 
thermometer . r 


(8) Intercourse with Orientals. Dragomans. 


The average Oriental regards the European traveller as a Crewsus, 
therefore as fair game, and feels justified in pressing upon him with 
a perpetual demand for bakshish (baqshish, bakhshish), which simply 
means ‘a gift’. The number of beggars is enormous, but bakshish 
should never be given either to adults or children, except for services 
rendered or to the aged and crippled (comp. p.50); and the govern- 
ment appeals to the tourist by public placards not to encourage the 
habit of begging. A beggar may be generally silenced with the 
words ‘al Allah or Allah yihannin ‘aleik (God have mercy on thee) 
or Allah ya‘tik (may God give thee), The best reply for more 
importunate cases is md fish, ma fish (I have nothing for you) or 
mafish bagshish (there is no present), which will generally have the 
effect of dispersing the assailants for a time. 

It is, of course, inevitable that cabmen, guides, donkey-boys, 
and the like should expect a gratuity in addition to the stipulated 
fee for their services, and the traveller should therefore take care to 
be amply supplied with Smanu Cuanezx at all times, and especially 
with pieces of half a piastre (comp. p. ii). Payment should never 
be made until the service stipulated for has been rendered, after 
which an absolutely deaf ear should be turned to the protestations 
and entreaties which almost invariably follow. Even when an ex- 
press bargain has been made, and more than the stipulated sum paid, 
they are almost sure to pester the traveller in the way indicated. 
When there is no fixed tariff, the fees and prices mentioned in the 
handbook, all of which are ample, should be paid without remark; 
and if the attacks which ensue are not silenced by an air of calm 
indifference the traveller may use the word réh or imshi (be off) or 
uskut (be quiet) in a quiet but decided and imperative tone. At 
the same time it must be admitted that the increasing number of 
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visitors to Egypt tends to raise prices during the height of the season, 
so that a larger bakshish than is mentioned in the handbook may 
sometimes be necessary. 

While much caution and firmness are desirable in dealing with 
the people, it need hardly be added that the traveller should avoid 
being too exacting or suspicious. He should bear in mind that 
many of the natives with whom he comes in contact are mere 
children, whose demands should excite amusement rather than 
anger, and who often display a touching simplicity and kindliness 
of disposition. The native communities hold together with remark- 
able faithfulness, and the bond of a common religion, which takes 
the place of ‘party’ in other countries, and requires its adherents 
to address each other as ‘yd akhttya’ (my brother), is far more than 
amere name. On the other hand, intimate acquaintance with Orien- 
tals of the lower classes is to be avoided, especially with the drago- 
mans, who sometimes presume on their opportunities of social inter- 
course (comp. below). In Lower Egypt travellers can usually make 
themselves understood in French or Italian; in Upper Egypt English 
is more useful. A good deal can usually be done by signs. 

Notwithstanding all the suggestions we have ventured to offer, 
the traveller will to some extent have to buy his experience. In 
most cases the overcharges to which he will be exposed will be 
comparatively trifling; but if extortion is attempted on a larger 
scale he had better refer the matter to the police. 


For the tours described in this book the services of a Dragoman 
(accent on dst syllable; Arabic turgumdn) may easily be dispensed 
with, even by those less accustomed to travelling. They are some- 
times useful, however, for visiting mosques. Only well-recommended 
dragomans should be engaged, preferably those for whom the hotels 
assume some responsibility. They must be treated from the first as 
servants and all familiarity should be discouraged. The dragomans 
are with few exceptions quite uneducated, without the least know- 
ledge of the historic or esthetic significance of the monuments; 
and their ‘explanations’ of them are only too often merely garbled 
versions of what they have picked up from guide-books or from 
the remarks of previous travellers. Special schools for dragomans, 
however, are to be established by the government at Giza and Luxor. 

Those who wish to make long tours in the desert or hunting 
excursions are advised to consult residents learned in these matters. 
The tourist agents also can give good advice, and the necessary 
outfit (tents, kitchen utensils, etc.) may be bought or hired through 
them. — For sporting and other expeditions in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sadan, see pp. 443, 444. 

On the successful termination of the journey travellers are too apt 
from motives of good nature to write a more favourable testimonial for 
their dragoman than he really deserves; but this is truly an act of in- 


justice to his subsequent employers. The testimonial therefore should 
not omit to mention any serious cause for dissatisfaction. 
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(9) Arab Cafés. Story Tellers. Musicians. Baths. 


Arab Cafés (sing. gahwa) are frequented by the lower classes 
almost exclusively. The front consists of woodwork with a few open 
arches. Outside the door generally runs a mastaba, or raised seat 
of stone or brick, covered with mats, and there are similar seats 
in the interior. Coffee is served by the gahwdgi at P.T. 1/o-4 per 
cup (fingan), and several ndrgila or shisha (water-pipes with a long 
tube) and géza (water-pipes with a coconut) are kept in readiness 
for the use of customers. The tumbdk (Persian tobacco) smoked in 
the gdza is sometimes mixed with the intoxicating hashish (hemp, 
Cannabis indica), which has an unmistakable smell and which is 
not allowed to be either imported or sold (comp. p. Ixxvi). 

Story Tellers (who in private domestic circles are generally 
women) are still a characteristic oriental institution, but in Cairo 
they are now very scarce. Wherever they make their appearance, 
whether in the public streets or the coffee-house, in the densely 
peopled alleys of the large towns or in the smallest country villages, 
they are sure to attract an attentive, easily pleased, and exceedingly 
grateful crowd. The more sensational the tale, the better, and the 
oftener is the narrator applauded with protracted cries of ‘Aah’, or 
‘Allah’, or ‘Allahu akbar’ (God is the greatest). Most of the story- 
tellers belong to the so-called Shi‘ard (sing. Shir), literally ‘poets’ 
or ‘singers’. They are known also as ‘Andtira (sing. ‘Antari) or Abu 
Zeidiya, according as their theme consists of tales and romances 
from the history of ‘Antar, a Beduin hero, or from that of Abu Zeid. 
Others again are called Mihadditati, i.e. narrators of history, their 
province being the recital in prose of passages from the history of 
Sultan Beibars (p. cxxii) and other historical heroes. The entertain- 
ments of the ‘al leila u leila’ (thousand and one nights) are, however, 
no longer heard, as popular superstition has branded this collection 
of tales as unlucky. The themes of the whole fraternity are often 
of an obscene character. f 

Musicians by profession, called Alatiya (sing. Aldti), are in- 
dispensable on every festive occasion. The usual instruments are 
the rigq or tambourine with little bells, the naqqara or hemispherical 
tambourine, the xemr or oboe, the tabi baladi or drum, the tabl 
shdmi or kettledrum, and the dardbukka, a kind of funnel-shaped 
drum (generally made of earthenware, but sometimes of wood inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl and tortoise-shell, with a fish-skin stretched 
over the broad end), which last is accompanied by the summdra, a 
kind of double flute, A better class of instruments, used for chamber 
music, includes the ndi, a kind of flute, the kamanga or two-stringed 
violin, the body of which consists of a coconut shell, the rebaba, or 
one-stringed violin with a square wooden body, the ganin, a kind 
of zither with strings of sheep-gut, and lastly the ‘ad, the lute or 
mandoline, the oldest of all the instruments. 


, 
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The Egyptians consider themselves a highly musical people. The 
Egyptian sings when indulging in his keif (i.e. dolee far niente), when 
driving his donkey, when carrying stones and mortar up a scaffolding, 
when working in the fields, when at the sdqiya (p. lxxiv), and when rowing. 
He regards his vocal music as a means of lightening his labour and of 
sweetening his repose. The Egyptian songs, however, have no melody, 
though they have a certain rhythm, which is always dependent on the 
text. They are sung through the nose on seven or eight different notes, 
on which the performer wanders up and down. The songs (mauwdl or 
shughl) are generally of a lyrical, religious, or erotic description, though 
some of them extol the pleasures of friendship and rational enjoyment, 
or express derision of an enemy and contempt for the rustic fellah. — 
Comp. ‘The Songs of an Egyptian Peasant’, by Heinrich Schdfer (English 
edition, Leipzig, 1904). 

Frmaxs Srnegrrs (‘Awdlim, sing. ‘Alma; i.e. ‘learned women’) 
perform only in the harems of wealthy natives. — Good FrMaLE 
Danogrs, or Ghawdsi (sing. Ghdsiya), were formerly one of the chief 
curiosities of Egypt, but are now almost extinct; the performances 
in the cafés chantants in Cairo are as a rule very inferior. — The 
Snax Cuarmens (Rifdiya, sing. Rifai; p. xov) exhibit performances 
of a very marvellous character, as credible European residents in 
Cairo have testified; but the traveller will rarely come in contact 
with them except by lucky accident. The men and boys who ex- 
hibit small snakes in the streets or at the hotels must not be con- 
founded with the Rifatiya. — The JuceiErs or Huwé (sing. Hawi) 
of Egypt are often exceedingly skilful. — The performances of the 
Burroons (Quridatiya or Muhabbazin, sing. Quriidati or Muhabbasz) 
are indelicate. 


Arab Baths (Hammém, pl. Hamméméat). The baths of Egypt, 
with their hot-air chambers, are those commonly known as Turkish, 
but they are neither so clean nor so well fitted up as those in the larger 
cities of Kurope. They are therefore seldom visited by Europeans. 
Those who wish to try them once should do so early in the morning, 
and should avoid Fridays, as numerous Moslems bathe on that day, 
which is their Sabbath. When a cloth is hung up at the entrance 
to the baths, it indicates that women only are admitted. 


(10) The Egyptian Dialect of Arabic. 
By Dr. Curt Priifer. 


The TransiiTeRatiIon of Arabic vocal sounds, some of them so intensely 
different from our own, into the ordinary Latin alphabet is rendered ad- 
ditionally difficult by the varied international] relations of Egypt. In maps 
and plans, in railway time-tables, and in other publications we find the trans- 
literation differing widely according as the French or the English view has 
been adopted. In this handbook we have transliterated the consonantal 
sounds so far as possible according to English scientific and official usage 
(e.g. sh instead of the French ch). The pronunciation of the vowels and 
diphthongs is as follows: @ asain father, eas ein belong or as a in final; 
a usually as a in final, especially at the end of a word; é as ee in been, ¢ asi 
in did, final ¢ as ee in been; 6 as o in bone, 0 aso inon; @asoo in fool, u 
as « in full; ai as i in ice; aw as ow in Owl; et as a in lane; of as oy in 
boy. Thus amir (or emir) is pronounced ‘ameer’, fulés ‘fulloos’, sheikh 
‘shake’ (kh = ch in ‘loch’), ete. — The / of the article is frequently unas- 
similated; e.g. el-rds instead of er-rds (comp. p. xxxi). 
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Arabic belongs to the Semitic group of languages and has no 
relationship with the tongues of Europe. The classic language of 
the Koran (comp. p. xcii) is still regarded as the unrivalled model 
of literary Arabic, but side by side with it there have developed 
various colloquial dialects, differing widely among themselves, of 
which that spoken in Egypt is one. In the following brief sketch 
references to the classic literary language are avoided as far as 
possible; for that, recourse must be had to the accepted grammars, 
Even in Egyptian Arabic there are local variations, but the following 
remarks apply especially to the language as spoken in Cairo, which 
is generally understood throughout the country. 

On p. xxx we give the Arabic Alphabet, with the transliteration 
used in the handbook and the sounds corresponding to the different 
letters so far as it is possible to represent or describe them to the 
English reader. — Arab writing runs from right to left. Long vowels 
are indicated by the letters Elif, Wau, and Yei(comp. p. xxx), while 
short vowels are often left out altogether or represented by special 
signs placed above or below the consonants. 


QUANTITY AND ACCENTUATION oF VowELS. Vowels with a cir- 
cumflex accent (*) are long; other vowels are short. The accent 
falls on the last syllable when that contains a long vowel or a short 
vowel followed by two consonants. It falls on the penultimate (1) 
when that is long, (2) when it ends in a single consonant, and (3) 
when the preceding syllable is long or ends in a single consonant. 
In all other cases the accent falls on the antepenultimate. Diph- 
thongs (ai, ei, au) must be reckoned as equivalent to long vowels. 


Grammatical Hints. 


Pronouns. ana, I hiya, she 
inta, thou (masc.) ihna, we 
inti, thou (fem.) intum, intu, ye or you 
~hiiwa, he hum, humma, they 


The possessive pronouns, and the personal pronouns used as the 
object of a verb or connected with prepositions, are indicated by 
suffixes. 

my, mine = -é (after a final vowel -ya, after verbs -ni) 

thine (masc.) = -ak (after a final vowel -k); thine (fem.) = -ik 

(after a final vowel -ki) 

his = -uh (after a final vowel -h); her = -ha 

our = -na 

your = -kum 

their = -hum 

In the case of most feminine nouns a ¢ is inserted before the 
suffix. When otherwise three consonants would come together a 
short vowel is inserted between the stem and the suffix. Examples: 
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ARABIC ALPHABET. 


Elif. Alif like the Greek soft breathing, accompa- 
? nies an initial vowel, and is not pro- 
nounced except as a hiatus in the mid- 

| dle of a word. It is also the sign for d. 


-as in English. 


Ba, Bei 

Ta, Tei 

Tha. Thei originally as th in ‘thing’, but now pro- 

’ nounced Jt, s, or th. 

generally pronounced hard in Egypt, but 
soft in the desert and in parts of Upper 
Egypt. 

a peculiar guttural A, pronounced with 
emphasis at the back of the palate. 

like ch in the Scotch word ‘loch’, or the 
harsh Swiss-German ch. 


A GEC 


as in English. 


originally as tA in ‘the’, but now pro- 
nounced d or z. 


like the French or Italian 1. 
as in English. 


emphasized s, like ss in ‘hiss’. 
both emphasized by pressing the tongue 
firmly against the palate. 


an emphatic z, now usually pronounced 
like No. 11 or No. 15. 


“Ein, Ain a harsh and very peculiar guttural. 
Ghein 
Fei 
Qaf 
Kaf 
Lim 
Mim 
Nain 
Hei 
Wau 
Yei 


a guttural resembling the Parisian 1. 


as in English. 


a very gutiural k, pronounced in Lower 
Egypt (particularly in Cairo) in the 
same way as Elif (see above, No. 1), 
but in the desert and parts of Upper 
Egypt as g (No. 5) in ‘get’. 


as in English. 


as in English. Also the sign ford, 6, and aw. 


c 
c 
re) 
) 
d 
d 
Oy 
US 
Cs 
ye 
ste 
+ 
s 
6 
i 
SJ 
J 
ie 
O 
% 
2 
iS 


Z 
8 
sh 
Ss 
d 
t 
Z 
gh 
f 
q 
k 
l 
m 
n 
h 
Ww 
Me 


as in English, Also the sign forf, at, and ei. 
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kalbi, my dog; kurstya, my chair; kalbina, our dog; shagardikum, 
your tree; darabni, he struck me; misikttihum, thou tookest them ; 
‘andi, beside me, i.e. I have; ‘andak, beside thee, i.e. thou hast; 
‘aleikum, Over you. 


min, who? lei, why? 

ei, what? isaiy, how? 

enhi, which ? (masc.) illi, which (relative) 

enht, which ? (fem.) di or da, this (masc.) 

enhtim, which ? (pl.) di, di, this (fem.) placed after 
kam, how much? dél, these the noun and 
fein, where? whither? duk-ha, that its article 
min ein, whence? duk-hamma, those 

imta, when? kull, each, all 


Artictx. El is the definite article for all genders and numbers. 
Before words beginning with t, d, r, 2, 3, sh, 8, d, t, or n (frequently 
also g and k) the J of the article is, in educated speech, assimilated 
with such initial consonants, e.g. er-ragil, the man. There is no in- 
definite article (el-mu‘allim, the teacher, mu‘allim, a teacher), but 
it is sometimes expressed by uneducated people through the numeral 
wdahid, fem. wahda, e.g. wahid beit, a house. 


Nouns. Most feminine nouns endin a: el-mu‘allima, the female 
teacher. The regular plural is formed by adding én to the masculine 
nouns, dt to the stem of feminine nouns; el-mu‘allimin, the teachers, 
el-mu‘allimGt, the female teachers. But there are numerous irregular 
plurals that must be learned individually, e.g. beit, house, buyit or 
biyft, houses. The dual ends in ein for the masculine, tein for the 
feminine; kalbein, two dogs, kalbatein, two bitches. 

There is no regular declension of nouns. The genitive case is 
expressed by the juxtaposition of the two nouns, the former always 
without the article, or by the use of the auxiliary word bita‘, bitdet, 
pl. dita; e.g. beit el-khawdga, or el-beit bita el-khawdga, the house 
of the European. The dative case is formed by the use of the 
preposition li (to); li ’l-khawdga, to the European. The accusative 
(objective) is the same as the nominative. The vocative case is ya 
khawdaga, Sir! 

Apszortvxs are always placed after their nouns, with which they 
generally agree in gender; e.g. gineina kwaiyisa, a beautiful garden, 
el-gineina el-kwaiyisa, the beautiful garden. The verb ‘to be’ is 
omitted in the present tense; el-gineina kwaiyisa, the garden is 
beautiful. 


Verss, The typical Arabic verb has three root-consonants ; 
comp. ksr ‘break’, ktb ‘write’ on p. xxxii. The pure stem of regular 
verbs is seen in the 3rd person singular (masculine) of the perfect 
tense; kasar, be has broken. 


Exuii 


PERFECT 
I broke or have broken, kasdrt 
Thou hast broken, kasért (masc.), 
kasGrti (fem.) 
He has broken, késar 


She ,, ps kidsaret 
Wehave , kasdrna 
Yon... = kasdrtu 
They ,, ‘ kadsaru 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE) 
I break or shall break, Gksar 
Thou breakest or wilt break, tiksar 
(masce.), tiksdri (fem.) 
He breaks or will break, yiksar 


SURG Nee Poe eee »  tiksar 
We break or shall , niéksar 
YOU => try WAL es ge eerence 
T h € y ” ” ” ” y iksdru 


IuprRatives: Break (sing.), tksar (mase.), iksdri (fem.). 
Break (plur.), iksdru. 
Particretes. Pres. Breaking, kdsir; Perf. Broken, maksir. 


So also: I have written, katabt 
katabt, katabti 
kdtab, ete. 


I write, dkiub 
ttkiub, tikttibi 
yiktub, ete. 


In the case of most verbs other tenses and moods are indicated 
by prefixing or interpolating letters; e.g. kasar, he has broken, in- 
kdsar, he has been broken. For irregular verbs the grammar (comp. 


p. ccvi) must be consulted. 


To express a negative with verbs the separable form mé@.. . sh(i) 
is used, the verb being inserted in the middle (comp. the French 
ne... pas); e.g. m@dardbsh, he did not strike. 


NUMERALS, 
1({) wahid, fem. wahda the first el-auwil (auwal), fem. 
el-auwildniya (el-tila) 

2(P) itnein the second tani, fem. taniya 

3 () talata the third _—talit, » talta 

4 tt arbia the fourth rdabi‘, » rabsa 
5(o) khamsa the fifth khamis, , khamsa 

6 (4) sitta the sixth _satit, »  satta 
7(Y) sab‘a the seventh sabi, ., sab‘a 

8 (A) taménya the eighth tdmin, ,, tamna 

9 (4) tis‘a the ninth tds’, »  tas‘a 
10 (}.) ‘dshara the tenth ‘Gshir, ,, ‘ashra 


11 hidashar 30 taldtin 


12 itndshar 40 arba‘in 
13 talatashar 50 khamsin 
14 arbahtadshar 60 sittin 
15 khamastdshar 70 sab‘in 
16 sittdshar 80 tamanin 
17 sabahtashar 90 tistn 


18 tamantéshar 
19 tisatashar 
20 “ishrin 


200 mitein 
300 tultemiya 


24 wahid uishrin 400 rubamiya 


100 mtya; before nouns, 


500 khumsemiya 
600 suttemiya 
700 subSamiya 
800 tumnemitya 
900 tustamiya 
1000 alf 
2000 alfein 
3000 télat alaf 
4000 Grbaht alaf 
5000 khdmast alaf 
100,000 mit alf 


[mit. 


1,000,000 malyain 


Vocabulary. I. PRELIMINARY INFORMATION. Exxili 
once marra wahda, marra, a half nuss 
twice marratein {or néba a third tult, tilt 
thrice talat marrat a fourth rub‘ 
four times arba‘ marrat three-fourths talat irda‘ 
five times khamas marrat a fifth khums 
six times sitta marrdat a sixth suds 
seven times saba‘’ marrat a seventh sub® 
eight times taman marrat an eighth tumn 
nine times tisa’ marrdt a ninth tus‘ 
ten times ‘ashar marrat a tenth ‘oshr 


Substantives following the numerals 2-10 are used in the plural, those 


following numerals above 10 in the singular; 
Educated people generally employ ‘the dual 


but taldtin kalb, 30 dogs. 


thus taldta kildb, 3 dogs, 


form of the noun instead of the numeral two: kalbein, 2 dogs. 


Arabic Vocabulary. 


Above, fq. 

Add, to, z@d. Add a little more 
(i.e. bid a little higher), std 
shwaiya. 

Address, ‘unw@n. 

Aeroplane, taiydra. 

Africa, Ifriqiya. African, ifriqi. 

After, ba‘d; afterwards, ba‘dein. 

Afternoon, ba‘d ed-duhr, ‘asr. 

Against, didd. 

Air, hawé. 

All, el-kull, all people, kull en-nds 
(lit. the total of the people). 

Almonds, léz, sing. lésa. 

Always, ddiman or tamalli. 

America, Amertka. - American, 
marakani, malakani, pl. mara- 
kan, imrikan. 

Anchorage, roads, mirsd. 

Angry, salan. To get angry, sil. 
Do not be angry, ma tiz‘dlsh. 

Apricots, méishmish. 

Arabia, Bildd el-‘Arab. Arab, 
rdgil ‘Grabi, pl. alad el-‘arab. 

Arabic, ‘drabi. Whatis that called 
in Arabic? ismuh et bil-“arabi? 

Arable land, tin. 

Arm, dira‘. 

Arrive, wisil. When does the 
steamer arrive, el-wabir yasal 
imta? Arrival, wusil. 

BaepekKer’s Egypt. 8th Edition. 


Ask, to, saal. 
At, ‘and (‘andi = with me; see 
Have). 

Aunt, ‘amma (paternal aunt), 
khala (maternal aunt). 
Austria, Bildd en- Nimsa. 
trian, nimsdwi. 

Autumn, kharif. 

Awaken, to, sahhd. 
sahhini. 

Back, dahr. 

Bad, battal. 

Baker, farran. 

Bananas, més, sing. méza. 

Barber, halldy, mizaiyin. 

Barley, shar, shir. 

Basket, quffa, pl. qufaf. 

Bath, bath establishment, ham- 

Bazaar, see Market. ‘[mam. 

Be, to. The copula ‘is’ (are) is 
not translated; comp. p. xxxi. 

Beans, fastilya. Broad beans, fal. 
Haricot beans, liibiya. 

Beard, daqgn. Full beard, lihya. 
Moustache, shanab. 

Beat, to, darab. Beat him, idrabuh! 

Beautiful, kwaiyis, gamit. 

Bed, sertr, pl. sardyir. 

Beduin, badawi, pl. bidu, ‘arab, 
‘orban. Beduin sheikh, sheikh 
el-‘arab. 


Aus- 


Awake me, 
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Bee, nahla, pl. nahl. 

Beer, bira. 

Before, gabl (time), 
(place). 

Behind, wara. 

Below, taht. 

Bench (of stone or mud), mastaba, 
pl. mas@tib (also used for cer- 
tain kinds of tombs, p. clxxvi). 

Beside, ‘and, gamb. 

Better, ahsan, kheir. 

Between, bein. 

Bicycle, ‘agala; bisiklett or bis- 
kelitt. 

Bill, account, Aisdd. 

Bird, teir, pl. tiydr. Singing-bird, 
‘asfir, pl. ‘asaftr. 

Bite, to, ‘add. It (she) has bitten 
me, ‘addétni ; it (she) will bite, 
teudd. 

Bitter, murr. 

Black, iswid, fem. sdda. 

Blacksmith, haddad. 

Blind, a‘ma, fem, ‘amya. 

Blood, damm. 

Blue, azsraq, fem. sarga. 

Board, léha, pl. ilwah. 

Boat, filtika. 

Boil, to. The water is boiling, el- 
maiya tighli. Boiled, maslig. 

Book, kitab, pl. kutub. Bookseller, 
kutbi, pl. kutbiya. 

Boot, gasma, pl. gizam. 

Bottle, gisdza, pl. qaxdyiz. Water- 
bottle, quila, pl. qulal. 

Box, sandiq, pl. sanddtq. 

Boy, walad, pl. alad. 

Brandy, ‘dragqi. 

Bread, ‘eish. See also Loaf. 
Break, to, kasar (trans.); inkdsar 
(intrans.). Broken, makstr, 
Breakfast, fut@r. Breakfast, to, 

fitir. 

Bride, ‘ardsa. Bridegroom, ‘ares. 

Bridge, kubri, qantara (comp. 
p. 197). 

Bridle, ligém. 


quddim 
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Bring, to, gab. Bring the eggs, gib 
el-beid! 

Broad, ‘arid. 

Brother, akh (before suffixes and 
genitives akht, as akh@na, our 
brother), pl. ikhwan. 

Brown, asmar or ahmar, fem. 
samra or hamra. 

Bucket, gardal or satl, pl. garadil, 
sutdl. 

Burn, to. The fire burns, en-ndr 
beyttla’. The sun burns me, 
esh-shams (or es-sams) tihraqni. 

Bury, to, dafan. They have buried 
him, dafanth. — Burial, dafna. 

Butcher, gaszdr. 

Butter, sibda. 

Button, sirr, pl. sirdr. 

Buy, to. What dost thou wish to 
buy, ‘Gus tishtéri ei? Hast thou 
bought the eggs, inta ishtareit 
el-beid? See also p. 53. 

Cab, ‘arabiya. Cabman, ‘arbdgi. 
He is hailed with the ex- 
pression usta. 

Café, see Coffee. 

Cairo, Masr. 

Calf, ‘gl, pl. ‘igal. 

Call, to, nadah. Call the cook, 
indéh-li't-tabbakh. 

Call, to, see Name. 

Camel, gamal (mase.), pl. gimal. 
Riding camel, hagin. Camel- 
driver, gammdl. 

Candle, sham‘a, pl. shama‘(at). 
Candlestick, sham‘adé@n. 

Cape (promontory), rds. 

Care. Take care, khalli balak (of 
the luggage, min el-‘afsh), aa. 

Carpet, siggada; busdt. 

Carriage, ‘arabiya (also a railway 
carriage). 

Castle, qasr, pl. qusdr; sardya, 
pl. sardyat. 

Cattle, bagar. 

Cause, sabad. 

Cave, maghara. 


Vocabulary. 


Cemetery, qardfa; 
madfan ; magbara. 
Chair, kursi, pl. kards?. 
Change, to, saraf. Change me a 
sovereign, usrtf 12 gineih. Hast 
thou changed the sovereign, 

inta saraft el-gineih? 

Cheap, rakhis, pl. rukhds. 

Cheese, gibna. 

Cholera, hawa el-asfar or kuleira. 

Christian, nusrdni or masihi, 
pl. nasara or masihiyin. 

Church, kinisa, pl. kandyis. 

Cigar, sigdra afrangi; zindbya. 

Cigarette, sigdra, pl. sagdyir; 
cigarette paper, waragq sigdra. 

Cinema, s?ma. 

Class. 1st class (railway or 
steamer) berimo; 2nd class, 
sekondo. 

Clean, nadif. Clean, to, naddaf. 
Clean the room, naddaf el-éda. 
I have not cleaned the room 
yet, lissa ma naddGftish el-dda. 

Clear, bright, s@/?. 

Clever (skilful), shdtir. 

Clock. What o’clock is it, es-sd‘a 
kam? It is 3 o'clock, es-sd‘a 
taldta. It is 1/g past 4, es-sd‘a 
arba‘a uw nuss. It is 1/4 to 5, 
es-sda khamsa illa rub’. About 
7 o'clock, nahw es-si‘a sab‘a. 

Clothes, libs; hudtim.— The Arab 
costume includes(comp. pp. 49, 
lv): fez, tarba@sh; skull-cap, 
taqiya; felt cap, libda; head- 
shawl, kufftya; cord for fasten- 
ing the kuffiya, ‘uqal; turban, 
‘imma; trousers (wide), shirwal; 
women’s trousers, shintiydn; 
cloak, ‘abdya; dressing-gown, 
quftan; long blouse, gallabiya ; 
girdle, hiz@m; leather belt, 
kamar; shoe, markib; wooden 
shoe, qubgdb; stocking, shurdb. 

Clumsy, ghashim. [ sitar. 

Coat (European man’s), sitra, pl. 
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gabbana ; | Coffee, gahwa. Boy, bring a cup 


of coffee, hat fingdn qahwa, ya 
walad. — Café, gahwa, café- 
keeper, qahwdgi. Coffee-beans, 
bunn; coffee-pot, bakrag. 

Cognac, kunyak. 

Cold, barid, fem. barda. Cold 
(noun), bard. It is very cold 
early in the morning, fis-subh 
el-barde shidid. — To catch 
cold, khad bard, — I feel cold, 
ana bardan. 

Collar, ydga. 

Colour, lon, pl. alwan. Coloured 
mulauwin, 

Come, to. I came (perf.), geit; he 
came, ga; she came, gat; we 
came, geina; they came, git or 
gum. (In the pres.: agi, yig?, 
tigi, nigi, yigd.) Imper.: Come, 
ta‘dla (mase.), ta‘dli (fem.), 
ta‘dlu (plur.). Come here, 
ta‘dla hina (mase.). 

Concerning (prep.), ‘ala (with 
suffixes). 

Confectioner, halawdni. 

Consul, gonsul. Consulate, gon- 
sulato, Consular guard, Kavass, 
qauwas, 

Content, mabsit. 

Convent, deir. Dervish convent, 
tekkiya, tiktya. 

Cook, tabbakh. 

Cook, to, Cook me a fowl], wtbukh- 
lt farkha. 

Corn, grain, gamh; ghalla, pl. 
ghilal. Comp. p. Ixxvi. 

Cost, to. What does this cost, 

Cotton, quin. [di bikam? 

Country (fatherland), watan. 

Cow, bdgara, pl. bagar(at). 

Crocodile, timsah. 

Cup, fingan, pl. fandgin. 

Customs, gumruk. 

Cut, to, gata‘. 

Dagger, khangar, pl. khandgir. 

Dance, rags. 

c* 
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Dark, ‘itim. It is dark, ed-dinya 
‘atma. Dark-coloured, ghamig. 

Dates, balah. Date-palm, nakhia, 
pl. nakhil(at). 

Daughter, bint, pl. banat. 

Day, yém or nahar, pl. aiyam. 
Daily, kulle ym or kulle nahar. 
By day, bin-nahar. To-day, en- 
nahdr-da, Yesterday, imbdrih. 
Day before yesterday, auwil 
imba@rih. Day after to-morrow, 
ba‘de bukra. — Days of the 
week, see Week. 

Dead, maiyit. 

Deaf, airash, fem. tarsha. 

Dear, ghdli. That is very (too) 
dear, di ghili kettr. 

Deceitful, khdin, harami. 

Deep, ghamig or ghawit. 

Delicate, tender, raft. 

Desert, gebel; khald. The Sahara, 

Dialect, laghwa, [es-Sahra. 

Diarrhea, ishal. 

Die, to, mat. 

Difficult, sa‘b. 

Dinner, see Evening. 

Dirt, wasdkha or wasakh, Dirty, 
wisikh, 

Dismount, to, nizil, We shall 
dismount here, ninzil hina. 
Dismount (pl.), insili! 

District, bildd. 

Do, to, ‘amal. He will do or he 
does, ya‘mil. Do not do it, ma 
tamilash ! 

Doctor, hakim, pl. hiikamda, 

Dog, kalb, pl. kilab. 

Donkey, huméar, pl. hamir. Don- 
key-boy, hammdar. 

Door, Gate, bab, pl. biban. 

Doorkeeper, Concierge, bauwab. 

Dragoman, turguman. 

Drink, to, shirib. Pres.: ashrab, 
tishrab, etc. Drink coffee, ishrab 
qgahwa! Why dost thou drink 
nothing, ‘ashshdn ei ma betish- 
rabshi haga? 
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Driver, see Cabman. 

Dry, nashif or ydbis. 

Duck, batta, pl. batt. 

Dyer, sabbagh. 

Each (noun), kulle wahid; fem., 
kulle wahda. Each man, kull 
insdn. Each town, kulle madina. 

Ear, widn. 

Early, badri. It is still early, lissa 
badri. 

Earth, ard. 

East, sharg. Eastern, shargi. 

Eat, to, akal. I ate or thou atest, 
kalt. 1 wish to eat, biddi dkul. 
We wish to eat, biddina nakul. 
Eat, kul! 

Egg, beida, pl. beid. Boiled eggs, 
beid masltig. Baked eggs, beid 
magli. 

Egypt, (Bilad) Masr. Egyptian, 
masr?, pl. masriyin. 

Electric, kahrab@i. Electricity, 
kahradba or kahrab@iya, 

Embankment, gisr. 

Empty, fadi. 

England, Bildd el-Ingilis. Eng- 
lishman, ingilts?, pl. ingilis. 

Enough, kifaya; bass; bisydda. 

Entrance, dukhil. 

Envelope, zarf, pl. surtf. 

Europe, Bildd el-Afrang ; Urubba. 
European, afrangi, pl. ferang, 
afrang. 

Evening, ‘ashtya; evening meal 
(i.e. dinner) ‘asha. 

Eye, ‘ein; the eyes (dual), el- 
‘einein. My eyes, ‘einetya, Kye- 
drops (medicine), gaira. 

Face, wishsh. 

Faithful, amin. 

Fall, to. I have fallen, wig¢t. Do 
not fall, md tégd‘sh. 

Far, bid. How.far is it from here 
to...? Qaddi ei bitd min hina li? 

Father, ab, but before suffixes 
and genitives abQ@; e.g. aba 
Hasan, father of Hassan. 
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Fatherland, watan. 

Fear, to, khaf. Do not fear, ma 
tekhafsh. I was afraid of him, 
khufte minnuh. 

Feather, risha. 

Fee, ugra; kira. 

Fellow, gada*‘, pl. gid‘an. 

Festival, ‘td; festival of a saint, 
birthday of the Prophet, mélid. 

Fever, himma; sikhéna. 

Field, gheit, pl. ghitan. 

Figs, tin, sing. tina. 

Filter, 2?r, pl. azydr. 

Find, to, laga. I can’t find him, 
ma algahsh. 

Finger, subd‘, pl. sawabi (comp. 
also Nail). 

Fire, ndr. Conflagration, hariqa. 

Fish, sémaka, pl. samak. 

Flag, bandeira. 

Flea, barghat, pl. bardghit. 

Flower, zahra, pl. sahr, azhar. 

Fly, dubbana, pl. dubban. 

Fog, shabtira, 

Food, akl. Bring the dinner, gid 
el-akl. Take the dinner away, 
shil el-akl. 

Foot, rigl (also Leg). The feet 


(dual), er-riglein. His feet, 
rigleih. 
For (prep.), ‘alashan. 
Forbidden, mamni. Entrance 


forbidden (i.e. no admission), 
ed-dukhiil mamnéi. — Forbid- 
den by religion, haraim; e.g. 
Wine is a thing forbidden by 
God, en-nabid haram. (A thing 
permitted by religion is called 
halal.) 

Foreign, ghartb, pl. ghurb, ghiirabd. 

Forget, to, nisi. Do not forget, 
ma tinsdsh. 

Fork, shéka. 

Fortress, qal‘a. [ation). 

Fountain, sibtd (a pious found- 

Fowl, farkha, pl. firakh. In Upper 
Egypt farkha means a young 
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pigeon. Cock, dik, pl. diytk; 
chicken, katkit, pl. katakit. 

France, Faransa. Frenchman, 
faransawi, pl. faransawiya. 

Freight, ndulan. 

Fresh, taza. 

Friend, hab?b or sdhib, pl. habayib, 
ashab. 

Fruit, fakha, pl. fawakih. 

Garden, gineina, pl. gineindt. 
Gardener, gandini. 

Garlic, tém. 

Gate, bab, pl. biban. 

Gazelle, ghazal, pl. ghuslan. 

Germany, Almdnia. German, al- 
mani. The German language, 
el-lisin en-nimsdwi. 

Gift, bagshish (also reward). 

Girl, bint, pl. banat. 

Give, to, add. She gave, adet. I 
gave, adeit. He gives or will 
give, yid?. I give or shall give, 
adi. I give thee five, adtlak 
khamsa. Give me the money, 
hat el-fulds (hat = give). 

Glass, qgizds. Drinking - glass, 
kubbaya, pl. kubbdyat. 

Go, to, rah. Go, réh! I went out, 
ruht. Whither is he gone, hiwa 
rah fein? Goon, yalla. Does 
this train go to Cairo, el-qatre 
di rdih ‘ala Masr? See Start and 
Travel. 

Gold, dahab. Goldsmith, gohargi. 

Good, taiytb. 

Goods, buda‘a. 

Goose, wizza, pl. wizs. 

Grapes, ‘“inab. 

Gratuity, bagshish. 

Grave (tomb), turba, pl. turab. 

Grease, samn. 

Great, see Large. 

Greece, Rim; Bildd er- Rim. 
Greek, riéimi, pl. arwam. 

Green, akhdar, fem. khadra. 

Greeting, salam (see also p. xvi). 

Grocer, bagqdl. 
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Guide, dal#l, Guide me, waddini or 
khudni. Unless thou guidest me 
alone, I shall give thee nothing, 
tewaddini (or takhiidni) wahdi, 
walla ma badikshe haga. 

Gun (musket), bundugtya. 

Gunpowder, barid. 

Hair, sha‘r. A single hair, sha‘ra. 

Half, nuss. 

Halt, agaf or ‘andak! He halted, 
wigif. We shall halt, négaf. 
See also Dismount. 

Hammer, shdkiish. 

Hand,¢d or yadd.The hands (dual), 
el-idein; my hands, tdeiya, his 
hands, tdeih, her hands, ?detha. 
Right hand, on the right, ‘alya- 
min, Left hand, on the left, 
‘ash-shimal. 

Happen, to, see News. 

Harbour, mina; mirsa. 

Hasten, to, istd‘gil. Hasten (pl.), 
ista‘gtlu! 

Hat, burneita. 

Have (to) is expressed with the 
aid of the preposition ‘and or 
li; e.g. I have a dog (= with 
me is a dog) ‘andi kalb, or liya 
kalb. See p. xxix, 

Head, rds, pl. ris. 

Healthy, salim; sdgh salim; tai- 
yib ; bis-sahha; mabsit (also = 
contented), 

Hear, to, simi‘. He will hear, 
yisma’. Hear (listen), isma‘/ 

Heavy, tigil. 

Help, to, said; yisdid. 

Here, hina (hena). Come here, 
ta‘dla (fem., ta‘dli) hina. Go 
away from here, rth min hina, 

High, ‘ali. 

Hill, tell, pl. tulal. 

Hire, ugra. 

Hold, to, misik. Hold the stirrup! 
imsik er-rikab. 

Home, beit, watan. Is the master 
at home, el-khawidga gawa? 
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Honest, amin. 

Honey, ‘asal. 

Horse, hosdn, pl. kheil. 

Horseshoe, na‘l, pl. nial. 

Hospital, isbitdliya. 

Hot, sukhn (of food, liquids, ete.), 
harr (of weather). It is hot, 
ed-dinya harr, 

Hotel, lokénda, — Which is the 
way to the hotel? sikket el- 
lokanda min ein? 

Hour, saa, pl. sa°dt. Two hours, 
siatein; three hours, taldta 
saat. To hire (a cab) by the 
hour, bis-sd'a. 

House, beit, pl. buyit. 

How? izaiy? How much, kam? 
For how much, bikém? How 
many hours, kém sd@‘a? 

Hungry, ga‘an. 

Hut, ‘ishsha, pl. ‘ishash, 

Ice, talg (also snow). 

Ill, ‘aiyan; martd. Illness, ‘aiya; 
marad. 

Immediately, hdlan. 

In, within, giwa. 

Interpreter, see Dragoman. 

Intoxicated, sakran. 

Invoice, fatiira, 

Tron, hadid. 

Island, geztra, pl. gasdir. 

Italy, Itdliya. Italian, talydni, an 
Italian talydni, pl. talydn(zya). 

Jew, yahidi, pl. yahiid. 

Journey, to, sdfir. See Start. 

Judge, gadi. 

Jug, ibrig. 

Key, muftah, pl. mafatth. 

Kill, to, mawwit. I have killed 
him, mauwtttuh. Kill him, 
mauwituh. 

Kindle, to, walla’. He has kindled 
the fire (or kindle the fire!), 
walla’ en-nar. 

King, malik, pl. mulak. 

Knife, sikkina, pl. sakdkin. Pen- 
knife, matwa. 


Vocabulary. 


Knock, to, khabbat. 

Know, to, ‘irif. I do not known, 
manish (or ana mush) ‘drif. I 
know him, ba‘rdfuh. I do not 
know thee, md ba‘rafaksh. 

Lady, sitt, pl. sittat. 

Lake (or pond), birka, pl. birak. 

Lame, ‘rag. 

Lamp, lamba, pl. lambat. 

Land, barr. 

Lane, hdara. 

Language, lisdn; lugha. 

Lantern, fanis, pl. fawdanis. 

Large, kebir, kibir ; ‘azim. 

Late, wakhri. Thou art late, it- 
-akhkhart. Do not be late, ma 
tit akhkhdrsh, Later, afterwards, 
ba‘dein. 

Laugh, to, dihik. Do not laugh, 
ma tidhdksh. 

Lay, to, lay down, to, hatt. Lay 
the book there, hutt el-kitab 
hinadk. I have laid it down, 
hatteituh. I have not laid it 
down, md hatteitash. 

Lazy, kaslan. [rusis. 

Lead, rusds. Lead-pencil, galam 

Leave, to, tarak, pres. yitruk. — 
Leave me (in peace), khallini! 

Left, shimal. Go to the left, rah 
‘ashshimalak. 

Leg, see Foot. 

Lemon, laména, pl. lamin. 

Letter, gawdb, pl. gawabat. Re- 
gistered, mesdgal or mesdkar. 
Envelope, zarf, pl. zurt/. Are 
there any letters for me, fzh 
gawabat ‘ashshani ? 

Lie, to, kédib. Thou hast lied, 
inta kidtbt. 

Lie down, to (to go to sleep), ragad. 
He is lying down, yurgud. Lie 
down! trqud. 

Light, nar, pl. anwar. — A light 
(glowing embers) for a cigarette 
is asked for in a café with the 
word bassa or wil‘a. 
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| Light, to, nauwar. 


Light (not heavy), khafif. 

Like. I should like, etc., see 
Wish. 

Little (adj.), sughaiyar. Little 
(ady.), shuwaiya or shwaiya 
(also too little). 

Load, to (a horse). Load up, 
shiddu! Have you loaded (the 
pack-animals), shaddeitu? 

Loaf, righif, pl. irght/a. 

Lock (of a door), kdlan, pl. ka- 
walin. Padlock, gift, pl. aqfal. 

Locomotive, wabir or babir. 

London, Londra, Lundura, 

Long, tawil. 

Look for, to, see Seek. 

Loosen, to, hall. Thou must loosen 
the rein, lazim tihill es-seir. 
Lose, to, daiya’. I have lost my 
book, daiyd‘te kitabi. He will 

lose it, yedaiya'uh. 

Louse, gamla, pl. qgaml. 

Low, wati. 

Lower, see Below. The lower 
road, et-tarty et-tahtdni. 

Luggage, ‘afsh. Luggage-ticket, 
bélisa. 

Luncheon, see Midday. 

Mad, magnin. Madhouse, mu- 
ristan. 

Malodorous, nitin. 

Make, to, ‘amal. 

Man, rdagil, pl. rigala, Human 
being, insdn, pl.nds (people) or 
bani ddam (the sons of Adam). 

Market or Bazaar, s@q, pl. iswdq. 

Marriage, marriage - feast, farah. 

Married, miggauwiz. 

Mat, straw-mat, hasira, pl. husr. 

Match (light), kabrita, pl. kabrit. 

Matter, to, That matters nothing 
to me (thee), ana ma-li (inta 
malak). What does that matter 
to me, we'ana md-li? That 
does not matter (I hope it does 
not matter), md ‘aleish. 
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Meat, Zahm. Mohammedan, muslim, pl. mus- 
Medicine, dawa. (Peruvian bark,| _limin. 
kina; quinine, malh el-kina; | Moisture, rutiba. 


opium, afyun.) Money, fulas. I have no money, 
Melons. Musk-melons, shammdm. | mé ‘andish fulas. Money-chang- 
Water-melons, battikh. er, sarraf. 
Midday, duhr. Midday meal | Month, see below. 
(luncheon), ghada. Moon, gamar. New moon, hildl. 
Middle, wust. Full moon, badr. 
Midnight, nuss el-leil. More, aktar. More than 100 pias- 


Milk, laban. Sweet milk, haltb or| tres, aktar min mit qirsh. One 
laban halib. Sour milk, laban more, kaméan wGhid, gheir. 


hamid. Morning. Early morning, subh or 
Minaret, mddna, pl. ma ddin. sabah. Forenoon, daha. 
Minute, digtga, pl. dagdytq. Mosque, gdm‘, pl. gawami'’. 
Mist, see Fog. Mosquito, ndmisa, pl. ndmis. 
Mistake, ghalat. Mosquito-net, némastya. 


Month, shahr; 2 months, shahrein; 3 months, talat wshhur. — 
Instead of the Arabic names of the months used in Syria, the 
Egyptians employ the Coptic (ancient Egyptian) names of the solar 
months, which, however, are always about nine days behind the 
European months. Each Coptic month has thirty days, and in 
order to complete the year five or six intercalary days are added at 
the end (i.e. at the beginning of September). The European 
names, however, are gradually coming into general use. 


Eneuisn |January|February| March April May June 


Evuropran| yandyir| jfibrdyir Maris abril mayu yanya 


CorTio taba amshir baramnat | barmada | bashens batna 


Enetisu | July August |September| October |November|/December 


EvROPEAN| y@lya | aghustus | sibtimbar | uktdbar |nazambar disambar 


Corrie abib misra tat baba hatay kiyahk 


The intercalary days (see above) are called aiyadm en-nasi. 


The Mostzm months form a lunar year only (comp. p. xcviii). 
Their names are: Muharram (Moharrem), Safar, Rabi Awwil (Rabi 
el-Auwal ), Rabi Tani (Rabe el-Akhir), Gamdd Auwil (Gumdda el- 
Ula), Gamad Tani (Guméda el-Akhira), Ragab, Sha‘ban, Ramadan 
(month of the fast), Shauwdl, Zul-Qi'da (Dhil-Qa‘da), Zul-Higga 
(month of the pilgrimage). 


Vocabulary. 


Mother, wmm. 

Motor-car, gtomodil. 

Mount (a horse), to, rikib, pres. 
yirkab. We have mounted, 
rikibna. 

Mountain, gebel, pl. gibal (also a 
mountain-chain). 

Moustache, shanab. 

Mouth, fumm. 

Much, too much, very, ketir. 

Nail, musm4r, pl.masdmir ; finger- 
nail, toe-nail, du/fr, pl. dawafir. 

Name, ism, pl. asdmi. What is 
thy name, ismak ei? My name 
is Hassan, ismi Hasan. What 
is the name of that in Arabic, 
di ismuh et bil-“Grabi? 

Napkin, fata, pl. fuwat. 

Native, ibn el-balad; baladi. 

Narrow, daiyiq. 

Near, quraiyib. 

Necessary, lazim. It is necessary 
that I seize him, lazim amsikuh. 
Unnecessary, mush lazim. 

Neighbour, gar, pl. giran. 

Never, abadan, with the negative 
of verbs, e.g. I never smoke, 
ana ma ashrabsh ed-dukhkhan 
abadan (literally, I never drink 
tobacco). 

New, gedid, gidid. 

News (piece of), khabar, pl. 
akhba@r. What has happened, 
el-khabar ei? 

Newspaper, gurndl. 

Night, leil. By night, bil-leil; to- 
night, el-leila; midnight, nuss 
el-Leil. 

Nile, bahr en-Nil or simply el- 
Bahr. 

Nilometer, miqyds. 

No, la. No, I will not, 14, mush ‘dux 
(‘duza, if a woman speaks). 

Noon, duhr. 

North, northern, bahari. 

Nose, mandakhir. 

Not, mush or md...sh (see p. xx xii). 
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Nothing. There is nothing, mda 
fish. What dost thou wish? 
Nothing (answer), biddak ei? 
Walla haga or shei. 

Now, dilwagt. 

Nubia, Bildd el-Bardbra. 

Number, nimra. 

Oasis, wah, pl. wahat. 

Obelisk, misalla. 

O’clock, see Clock. 

Often, kettr, marrat ketir. 

Oil, seit. 

Old. An old castle, gasr gadim 
(or gasr ‘attq). An old man, 
ragil kebir or ‘agtz. 

Olives, zeitin. 

On, ‘ala; fog. See also Concern- 
ing. 

On (interjec.), yalla! 

Onion, basala, pl. basal. 

Only, bass. 

Open, to, fatah. Open thy box, 
tftah sandaiqak! 

Orange, burtugdana, pl. burtugqdn. 

Ostrich, na‘dma, pl. na‘dm. 

Otherwise, walla. 

Out, outside, barra. Out (prep. ), 
min. 

Out, to go. He went out, tili. He 
will go out, yitla‘ (barra). 

Ox, tor, pl. tirdn. 

Pack, to, hazam. 

Pain, wage’. 

Palestine, Filastin. 

Paper, waragq. 

Parasol, shamstya. 

Parents, wdlidein or ab u umm 
(lit. father and mother). 

Passport, bassaborto. Here is my 
passport, Gho el-bassaborto bita%. 

Pay, to, défa’. Thou hast not yet 
paid, lissa ma dafa'tish. I shall 
pay, “dwiz adja’. 

Peach, khékha, pl. khékh. 

Pen, risha, Penholder, galam. 

Pepper, fil/il. 

Perhaps, balki; yimkin. 
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Physician, hakim, pl. hikamda. 

Piastre, girsh, pl. quriish. 

Pig, khanzir, pl. khandzir. 

Pigeon, hamdma, pl. hamdm. 

Pilgrim (to Mecca), ha@gg, pl. 
higgadg. Pilgrimage, hagg. 

Pincers, kammdasha. 

Pistachios, fistuq. 

Place, to, see Lay. 

Plate, sahn, pl. suhtin. 

Please, min fadlak! or itfaddal. 

Please, to. It does not please me, 
ma yigibnish. 

Plum, bargtiga, pl. bargtg. 

Pocket, geib, pl. giyad. 

Poison, simm. 

Policeman, bolts, bitlts, or shdwish, 
Police, bolts. 

Pomegranate, rwmmdna, pl. rum- 
man. 

Pond (or lake), birka, pl. birak. 

Poor, fagir, maskin, pl. fiigard, 
masakin. 

Port (harbour), mina. 

Porter, hammal or shaiyal; pl. 
hammdalin, shaiydlin. 

Postage-stamp, wdraget busta, 
pl. warag busta. 

Post-card, tazkaret busta. 

Post office, busta. 

Pot, gidra, pl. gidar, 

Poultry, firadkh. See Fowl. 

Prayer, sala, pl. salawdt. Caller 
to prayer, mu’addin, 

Pretty, kwaiyis ; gamil. 

Previously, gabl. 

Privy, kanif, beit er-raha. Where 
is the privy? el-kanif fein? 

Promontory, rds. 

Prophet, nabi or (applied to Mo- 
hammed) ras@l Allah. 

Pulpit, minbar or manbar. 

Put, to. Putit here, gibuh. Put it 
above, talla‘uh. Put it below, 
nazztluh, See Send, Lay. 

Pyramid, hdéram, pl. ahraém. 

Quarrel, khindka. 
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Question, sw’Gl. 

Quick, gawdam; as an exclamation, 
yalla ! 

Railway, es-sikka el-hadid. Rail- 
way station, mahaita. Station- 
master, ndzir mahatta. Rail- 
way train, gatr. Goods train, 
gatr el-budda, Railway car- 
riage, ‘arabtya. 

Rain, matar, natar. 

Razor, més. 

Ready, hddir. We are ready, ihna 
hadirin, 

Receipt (for a bill), wast. 

Red, ahmar, fem. hamra. 

Reliable, faithful, amin. 

Religion, din. 

Remain, to, fidil. How long (i.e. 
how many days) wilt thou 
remain here? tifdal hina kam 
ydm? 

Rest, to, istiraiyah. I have rested, 
istiraiyaht. I wish to rest for 
half-an-hour, biddi astiraiyah 
nusse sa‘a. 

Revolver, fard. 

Rice, russ. 

Rich, ghani. 

Ride, to. Wilt thou ride, biddak 
tirkab? See also Mount. 

Right, yamtn. Turn to the right, 
rath ‘alyaminak. 

Rise, to, gam. Rise up, gém. 

Road, see Street. 

Roast, to, shawd, I have roasted 
the meat, shawett el-lahm. 
Roasted, mashwi. — Roast meat, 
rdsto. 

Robber, hardmi, pl. haramiya. 

Roof, sath, pl. sut@h. 

Room, dda, pl. wwad. 

Rope, habl, pl. hidal. 

Ruin, khardba, khirba. 
temple, dirba. 

Run, to, gard. Run, igri! 

Russia, Bildd el-Mosk6b. Russian 
(noun or adj.), miskdbi. 


Ruined 


Vocabulary. 


Saddle, sarg, pl.suraig. Pack-sadd- 
le, bardd‘a, pl. barddi‘, Saddler, 
suriigi. Saddle-bag, khurg. 

Sailor, bahri, pl. bahriya. River- 
boatman, marakbi. 

Salt, math. 

Sand, raml, 

Satisfied, shab'Gn; mabsitt. 

Say, to, gal. Say to him he must 
come, gul-luh yigi. 

Scholar (savant), ‘dlim, pl. ‘ilamd. 

School. Elementary school, mak- 
tab, kuttéb. Secondary school, 
madrasa, pl. maddris. School- 
master, khoga; fiki(ofamaktab). 

Scissors, magass. 

Scorpion, ‘agrdba, pl. ‘agarib. 

Sea, bahr. 

See, to, to look, shdf. See, shtf! Do 
you not see him, md teshtfiihsh ? 

Seek, to, dawwar. I have been 
looking for thee all day, dau- 
warte ‘aleik tal en-nahdar. 

Send, to, to forward. Send the 
luggage off, khud el-‘afsh or 
waddi l-‘afsh! 

~ Serpent, ti‘ban, pl. ta’dbin; haiya, 
pl. haiyat. 

Servant, khadddam, pl. khaddamin; 
servant-girl, khaddama. 

Set, to, see Lay. 

Shave, to, halaq. 

Sheep, khartf (mase.), pl. khir- 
fan; na‘ga (fem.), pl. nagat ; 
ghanam (plur.). 

Ship, markib, pl. mardkib. Steam- 
ship, wdbir or babir. 

Shirt, gamis, pl. qumsdn. 

Shoes (pair of), gazma, pl. gizam; 
(oriental shoe with turned up 
toes), markab, pl. marakid. 
Shoemaker, gazmagi or giza- 
mati. 

Shoot, to, darab (i.e. to beat), if 
necessary with the addition 
bir-rusds, ie.*with the lead. 
Shoot it, idrabuh! 
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Short, qusaiyar. 

Show, to, warra. Show me the 
way, warrini es-sikka. 

Shut, to, gafal. Shut the door, 
igfil el-bdb! The door is shut, 
el-bab magfil. 

Silent, to be, sikit, 
uskut! 

Silk, harir. 

Silver, fadda. 

Sing, to, ghannd. He will sing, 
yighanni. Sing, ghanni! 

Singly (one after the other), wahid 
wahid (mase.); wahda wahda 
(fem.). 

Sir, khawaga (for Europeans) or 
afandi (for Orientals). 

Sister, ulht, pl. wkhwat. 

Sit, to, ga‘ad. Sit (take a seat), 
tigud ! 

Sky, sama. 

Sleep, to, nam. Islept, nimt. He 
sleeps, bindm. Sleep (imperat. 
pl.), ndmu! I cannot sleep, ma 
bagdirsh andm. To go to sleep, 
see Lie down. 

Slippers, bantu/ii. 

Slowly. Go slowly, shwaiya 
shwaiya, or ‘ala mahlak. 

Small, sughaiyar. 

Smoke tobacco, to,shérib (Jit. drink) 
ed-dukhkhan. Comp. Never. 

Snake, see Serpent. 

Snow, ice, talg. 

So (thus), kida. 

Soap, sdbiin. 

Sofa, diwan. 

Soldier, ‘askari, 
Soldiery, ‘askar. 

Son, ibn or walad, pl. alad. 

Sort, gins. Give me some of this 
sort, iddini min el-ginse da, 

Soup, shurba. 

Sour, hamid. 

South, southern, qibli. 

Speak, to, itkallim. Dost thou 
speak Arabic, titkallim ‘drabi? 


Be silent, 


pl. ‘askariya. 
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Spoon, ma‘laqa, pl. ma‘aliq. 

Spring (of water), ‘ain, pl. iyin, 
uytn. 

Spring (season), rab?. 

Square (in a town), middn. 

Star, nigma, pl. nugim. Falling 
star, nigma zdriq. 

Start (on a journey), to, s@fir. 
When will you start, tesdftru 
imta? We will start to-morrow 
morning, . nesdfir bukra badri 
(at sunrise, ma‘ash-shams; an 
hour before sunrise, saa gabl 
esh-shams). When does the 
steamer start, el-bdbir yesafir 
imta? 

Stay, to, see Remain. 

Steamer, babir el-bahr or wabir 
el-bahr. El-bahr is frequently 
omitted. 

Stick, ‘asdya, pl. ‘usi or ‘asdyat. 
Still. Still more, kamé@n. Still 
another, kamdan wéhid, gheir. 

Stirrup, rikGb, pl. rikadat. 

Stone, hagar, pl. hig@ra. Stone 
(of a fruit), naga@ya. 

Stop, to, see Halt. 

Straight on, dughri. 

Strange, ‘agtb. 

Street or road, tarty; darb ; sikka. 
Main street (of a town) shdri‘ 
(comp. p. 37). 

Strike, to, see Beat. 

Strong, shidéd (also violent). 

Stupid, baltd. See Clumsy. 

Sugar, sukkar. Coffee with sugar, 
qahwa bis-sukkar. Coffee with- 
out sugar, gahwa min gheir suk- 
kar or sada, 

Summer, seif. 

Sun, shams (or sams). Sunrise, 
tulé esh-shams, Sunset, magh- 
rib. He has had a sunstroke, 
esh-shams darbétuh. 

Sunshade, shamsitya. 

Sweep out, to, kanas. Ihave swept 
out the room, kandst el-dda. 
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Sweep the room, zknus (or fknis) 
el-dda. 

Sweet, hilu. 

Syria, Esh-Sh@m. Syrian (noun 
or adj.), shdmi. 

Table, sufra ; tarabeisa. 

Tailor, khaiyat. 

Take, to, khad. Take, khud! He 
takes or will take, y@khud. 

Take away, to, sh@l. Take it away 
(or up), shilwh! 

Taste, to. Taste the soup, dtq 


Tea, shay. [esh-shorba. 
Teacher, mu‘allim. See also 
Schoolmaster. 


Telegraph, tilighraf (also tele- 
gram). Telegraph-wire, silk. 
Telegraph official, tilighrafgi. 
I wish to telegraph, ana biddi 
adrub tilighraf. Wireless tele- 
gram, tilighra@f 1@ silki. 

Telephone, tilifan. 

Telescope, naddara. 

Temple-ruin, birba, pl. bardb?. 

Tent, kheima, pl. khiyam. Tent- 
pole, ‘amid. Tent-peg, watad, 
pl. atdad. 

Thanks, thank you, kattar kheirak, 
(comp. p. xlvi). 

There, hindk. There he is, G@hé! 
There she is, @hf! Is there any 
bread there, fth ‘eish? There 
is none, mé@ fish. 

Thing, hdga, shei. 

Thirsty, ‘atshdn. 

Ticket, taskara, pl. tazdkir. 

Tie, to, rabat. I have tied, rabatt. 
Tie it, urbvituh! He (it) is tied 
(on), marbat. 

Time, wagt. See Clock and Hour. 

Tired, ta’bdn. To get tired, tiib. 

Tobacco, dukhkhan. Water-pipe, 
shisha. See Smoke. 

To-day, en-nahdr-da (nahdr = 
day). 

Toe, subd‘ (= finger; pl. sawdabi‘) 
er-rigl; comp. also Nail. 


Vocabulary. 


Together, sawa. 

To-morrow, bukra. 

Tongue, lisdn. 

Too much, very, ket#r. Too little, 
shuwaiya or shwaiya. 

Tooth, sinn, pl.isndn ; molar tooth, 
dirs, pl. duras. 

Towel, fata (also table-napkin). 

Town, madina, pl. mudun; balad, 
pl. bildd. Quarter ofatown, hara. 

Tramway, tramway. 

Travel (to) is expressed by the 
word for go, with the addition 
of bil-‘arab?ya, by carriage ; bil- 
filika, by boat; bil-babar, bil- 
markib, by ship, etc. See also 
Journey. 

Travelling-bag, see Box, Saddle- 
bag. 

Tree, shdgara, pl. ashgdr (also 

' shrub). 

Trousers (European), bantalin. 
See Clothes. 

True, sath. 

Turkey, Bildd et-Turk. 
Turkish, twrki. 

Ugly, wihish. 

Unele, amm (paternal); thal (ma- 
ternal). 

Understand, to, fihim. I have 
understood thee, ¢ihimtak. I do 
not understand, manish fahim. 

Untruthful, kaddab. 

_ Upper. The upper route, et-tariq 
el-fogani. 

Use, to be of, nafa‘’. It is no use, 
ma yinfa‘sh. 

Vainly, in vain, baldsh. 

Valley, wadi, pl. widyan. 

Vegetables, khuddr. Comp. 
p. Ixxvii. 

Very, ketir; qawi; khalis. 

Village, balad (beled), pl. bilad. 
Village headman, sheikh el- 
balad. 

Vinegar, khall. 

Violent, shidtd. 


Turk, 
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Visit, siyara. 

Wages, ugra, kira. Monthly 
wages, shahriya, mahiya. 

Wait, to, istannd. Wait a little, 
istanna shwaiya. Why didst 
thou not wait, ‘ashsh@n ei ma 
*stanneitsh? 

Waiter, sufrdgi. 

War, harb. 

Wash, to, ghasal. I wish to wash 
my hands, biddi aghsil ideiya. 
Wash my clothes, ighsil hudimi. 
The washing, ghastl. How much 
does the washing cost, taman 
el-ghasil kam? Washerman, 
ghassal, Washerwoman, ghas- 
sala. 

Watch, sd‘a, pl. saat. 

Watchmaker, s@Gti, pl. sd°dtiya. 

Watchman, ghafir, pl. ghiifard. 

Water, moiya, maiya. Is there any 
water here? fth maiya hina ? 

Water-closet, see Privy. 

Weak, da‘. 

Weather, hawé (also atmosphere 
and wind); dinya. 

Week, gum‘a. Fortnight, gum- 
‘atein. Three weeks, taldta 
gum'at. — Days of the week: 
Sun., yém el-hadd; Mon., yom 
el-itnein; Tues., yom et-talat ; 
Wed., yém el-arba‘; Thurs., 
yom el-khamis; Fri., yom el- 
gum‘a; Sat., yom es-sabt. Yom 
(day) is frequently omitted. 

Well, bir, pl. abydr. Public 
fountain, sabil or sibil. 

West, gharb. Western, gharbi. 

Wet, mablal. 

Wheat, gamh, comp. p. lxxvi. 

When, imta? 

Whence, min ein? Whence comest 
thou, inta g@i (fem., inti gdya) 
min ein? 

Where, fein? Where is he, hdwa 
fein? 

Whip, kurbag; sét. 
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White, abyad, fem. beida. 

Whither, fein? Whither goest 
thou, inta rdih (fem., inti rdiha) 
fein? 

Why, lei? or ‘ashshan et ? 

Wide, was‘. 

Wind, hawd; rth. 
khamasin; samiim. 

Window, shibbdak, pl. shababik. 

Wine, nabid. 

Winter, shitd. 

Wish or to wish, talab, What dost 
thou wish, talabak ei? To wish 
is also expressed by bidd, a 
wish, with suffixes (p. xxix). 
I wish to go, biddi arth. Dost 
thou wish to go, biddak terith ? 

With, wiyd, ma‘. Come with me, 
ta‘ala wiydya. 


Hot wind, 
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Within, giwa. 

Without (prep.), min gheir. 

Woman, mara or hurma; pl. 
harim(at) or niswan. 

Wood (substance), khashab. 

Work, shughl. Work! ishtdghal! 

Write, to, katab. He will write 
yiktib. Write what I tell thee, 
iktib illi aqullak. 

Year, sana. Two years, sanatein 
Three years, taldta sinin. This 
year, es-sand-di. Last year, 
‘dmenauwil. 

Yellow, asfar, fem. safra. 

Yes, aiwa. Certainly, na‘am. 

Yesterday, imbdrih. 

Yet, lissa. He has not yet arrived, 
lissa m@ gash. 


| Young, sughaiyar. 


SaLUTATIONS AND PHRasEs. Health (peace) be with you. Es- 
salamu ‘aletkum. Answer: And with you be health and God’s mercy 
and blessing. U ‘aleikum es-salam warahmet Allah wabarakdatuh. 
These greetings are used by Moslems to each other. A Moslem greets 
a Christian with: Thy day be happy. Nahd@rak sad. Answer: Thy 
day be happy and blessed, Nahdrak satd wemubdrak (umbéarak). 
Thy day be white as milk. Nah@rak laban. 

Good morning. Sabdhkum bil-kheir, or sabah el-kheir. Answer: 
God grant you a good morning. Allah yisabbihkum bil-kheir. 

Good evening. Misdkum bil-kheir, or mestkum bil-kheir. Answer: 
God vouchsafe you a good evening. Allah yimassikum bil-kheir; or 
messdkum Allah bil-kheir, — May thy night be happy. Leiltak 
satda. Answer: Leiltak sa‘tda wemubdraka (wumbarka). 

On visiting or meeting a person, the first question after the 
usual salutations is: How is thy health? Ixaiyak, or keif hdlak (keif 
keifak), or eish halak? Thanks are first expressed for the inquiry: 
God bless thee; God preserve thee. Allah yib@rik fik ; Allah yihfazak. 
Then follows the answer: Well, thank God. El-hamdu lillah. — Be- 
duin and peasants sometimes ask the same question a dozen times. 

After a person has drunk it is usual for his friends to raise 
their hands to their heads and say: May it agree with thee, sir. 
Hani’an, yd sidi. Answer: God grant it may agree with thee. 
Allah yehannik. 

On handing anything to a person: Take it. Khud. Answer: 
God increase thy good fortune. Kattar Allah kheirak, or kattar 
kheirak. Reply: And thy good fortune also. U kheirak. 
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On leaving: In God’s care! ‘Alallah! or Fi amani lah! Or, 
Now proceed with us. Yalla bind. To a person who is about to 
start on a journey: Go with safety. Ma‘ as-saléma. Answer: May 
God protect thee. Allah yisallimak. ; 

On theroute: Welcome. Ahlan wa sahlan, ormdérhaba. Answer: 
Twice welcome. Marhabtein. 

I beg you (to enter, to eat, to take). Tafaddal (tefaddal, 
itfaddal); fem. tafaddali (itfaddali); pl. tafadddlu (tefadddlu, 
itfadddlu). — Wilt thou not join us (in eating)? Bismillah (liter- 
ally ‘in God’s name’). Answer: May it agree with you, Bil-hand. 

Take care; beware. UG; fem. 07. 

I am under thy protection; save me. Ana f? ‘ardak. — My house 
is thy house. Beiti beitak. — If it please thee. Imil ma'réf. 

What God pleases (‘happens’, understood). Médshallah (an ex- 
clamation of surprise). — As God pleases. Inshallah. — By God. 
Wallah, or walldhi. — By thy head. Wahydt radsak. — By the life 
of the Prophet. Wahydt en-nabi. — By the life of thy father. Wahydt 
abak. —-Heavens! Y@ salé@m! 
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II. Geographical and Ethnographical Notes. 


A. The Area and Subdivisions of Egypt. 
By Colonel Sir Henry Lyons, F. B.S. 

Comp. the map in front of the title-page. — Further details on this 
subject are contained in a handy form in the Egyptian Government Almanac 
(comp. p- XX). 

Eeyerr proper, the country between the mouth of the Nile and 
the First Cataract, is a small region with well-defined natural bound- 
aries on three sides. On the N, is the Mediterranean, on the E. the 
Arabian Desert and the Red Sea, and on the W. the Libyan Desert. 
The S. boundary is not marked by any natural feature, and has there- 
fore at all ages been liable to alteration. Its fluctuations to the N. 
and S. have always formed a kind of standard of the political power 
of Egypt, and the causes of the variations involve a great part of 
Egyptian history. 

When Muhammed ‘Ali, the founder of the modern kingdom of 
Egypt (comp. pp. cxxv seqq.), died in 1849, he bequeathed to his 
successor a power extending far to the S. of the First Cataract and 
including not only the Nubian Valley of the Nile, with the Nubian 
desert regions, but also the Sidan (Bilad es-Sddan, ‘land of the 
blacks’), consisting of the districts of T@ka, Senndr, and Kordofdn. 
The Khedive Isma‘il (p. cxxvii) pushed his boundaries towards the 
8. until they comprised the whole course of the White Nile and the 
greater part of the basin of the Bahr el-Ghazdl (p. Ixvi), and finally 
extended to about 2°N. latitude. But the rebellion of the Arab tribes 
that broke out in 1883 under the Mahdi (p. cxxix) utterly destroyed 
the new Egyptian power on the White Nile and caused the frontier 
to be withdrawn to Wadi Halfa. The campaigns of 1896-98 and 
the capture of Omdurman (p. cxxx), however, finally reunited the 
Sadan with Egypt, though under totally altered conditions. Thus 
the kingdom of Egypt strictly so called now measures 640 M. in 
extreme length (N. lat. 34° 5’ to 22°), and 596 M. in breadth (BE. 
long. 25°2/ to 34°56’). It extends from the Mediterranean up the 
valley of the Nile to a point 27 M. to the N. of Wadi Halfa. The 
W. frontier runs 8. from the Gulf of Sollim, embracing the vast 
expanse of the Libyan Desert, with its five oases, and the coast to 
the W. of Alexandria. On the E. the Red Sea and the Gulf of 
‘Aqaba (p. 451) form a natural frontier; it is only the northernmost 
section, between the Gulf of ‘Aqaba and the Mediterranean, that 
required to be delimited in 1906 by an agreement with Turkey. 
While the great bulk of the country lies on African soil, the Sinai 
peninsula (comp. Baedeker’s ‘Palestine’) is Asiatic. The total area 
of Egypt is estimated at 383,000 sq. M., but Egypt proper (apart 
from the provinces of the W. and §. desert, the Sinai peninsula, and 
the Red Sea district, p. xlix) measures only 8,368,900 feddan or 
13,600 sq.M. The arable and habitable area in Upper and Lower 
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Egypt amounts to about 12,355 sq.M. The Sidan, which adjoins 
the kingdom of Egypt on the S., has been since 1899 under a special 
Anglo-Egyptian administration (comp. p. 441). 

From the earliest times Egypt has been divided into two parts 
of very unequal size, known as Lower and Upper Egypt. The 
boundary between these is still, as in antiquity, to the 8. of Cairo. 
Upper Egypt, known as Es-Sa‘id or E3-Si‘%d, extends nominally to 
the First Cataract only, but now embraces in a political sense most 
of Lower Nubia (comp. p. 409). Politically Egypt is divided into 
fourteen Provinces or Mudirtya, apart from certain separate govern- 
orates and the districts subject to the Frontiers Administration. The 
provinces of Lower Egypt are: (1) Qalydbtya, at the head of the 
Delta, with Benha (p. 37) as its capital or ‘bandar’; (2) Shargtya, 
i.e. ‘the eastern’, with Zagazig (p. 181) as its capital; (3) Dagahliya, 
with Mansiira (p. 183) as its capital; (4) Mindftya, with Shibin 
el-K6m (p. 36) as its capital; (5) Gharbiya, i.e. “the western’, with 
Tanta (p. 36) as its capital; (6) Beheira, i.e. ‘of the lake’, with 
Damanhir (p. 34) as its capital. The five governorates (muhafza) 
of Cairo, Alexandria, Suez Canal (with Port Said and El-Qantara), 
Suez, and Damietta, presided over by governors (muhafiz) of their 
own are, like the district (qism) of Ismailia, independent of the 
provincial administration. The eight Upper Egyptian provinces are 
those of Giza (p. 87), Beni Suef (p. 218), El-Faiyam (p. 202), Minya 
(p. 220), Asyat (p. 226), Girga (with Sohag as its capital, p. 229), 
Qena (p. 232), and Aswan (p. 379). The Frontiers Administration, 
a department of the War Office (p. 403), governs the Western Desert 
Province, which is composed of the oases of Siwa, El-Bahariya, and 
Fl-Farafra and has Mirsa Matrah (p. 34) as its capital; the Southern 
Desert Province, formed by the oases of El-Kharga (p. 405) and El- 
Dakhla (comp. p. 408); the Sinai Province (capital El-‘Arish); and 
the Red Sea District, the region (qism; see pelow) between the 
Red Sea and the Nile (capital El-Hurghada, p. 400). 

The chief official in every province is the Mudir, who is under 
the Ministry of the Interior. Each province is divided into districts 
(Markaz), the chief officials of which (Ma’mér) are directly sub- 
ordinate to the mudir and have their official residence in the more 
important towns. The markaz, in their turn, are subdivided into 
Néahiya, or communes, which include, besides the chief village, 
hamlets, settlements of agricultural labourers (‘Ezba), and landed 
estates (Ab'ddiya). The ‘Omda, or headman of the commune, is 
directly responsible to the ma’mir, In the larger communes the 
‘omda is assisted by the Sheikh el-Balad. The governorates are divided 
into regions (Qism), each of which has its ma mir. 

According to the census of 1927 the Porutation of Egypt was 
14,579,880, about 999/) of whom were inhabitants of Egypt proper, 
the Faiyim, and the Suez Canal district. The numbers of males 
and females were approximately equal. The settled population was 
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(in 1907) distributed between two large cities (Cairo and Alexandria), 
48 other towns with upwards of 10,000 inhab., and 3580 villages. The 
figures of 1927 show a population of about 1044 per sq. M. for the 
Nile valley and the Delta, a density unequalled by any country in 
Europe (England and Wales 649, Belgium 670, Saxony 863 per 
sq. M.). The total population in 1947 was 12,750,918; in 1897, 
9,734,405; in 1882, 6,831,434. 


B. The Origin and Present Condition of the Egyptians. 
By Prof. Georg Schweinfurth (d. 1925), revised by Prof. Georg Steindorf. 

For thousands of years the banks of the Nile have been occupied 
by the Egyptians. Notwithstanding the interminable series of 
immigrations and other changes affecting the character of the 
inhabitants, the Egyptian type has always predominated with mar- 
vellous uniformity. As Egypt is said to be the “gift of the Nile”, so 
has the character of its inhabitants been apparently moulded by the 
influences of that river. No country in the world is so dependent 
on a river which traverses it as Egypt, and no river presents physical 
characteristics so peculiar as the Nile; so, too, there exists no race 
of people which possesses so marked and unchanging an individual- 
ity as the Egyptians, It is therefore most probable that this unvary- 
ing type is the product of the soil itself, and that the character of 
the peoples who settled at different periods on the bank of the Nile, 
whatever it may originally have been, hasin due course of time 
been moulded to the same constant form by the mysterious in- 
fluences of the river. In all countries, indeed, national characteris- 
tics are justly regarded as the natural outcome of soil and climate, 
and of this connection no country affords so strong an illustration 
as Egypt, with its sharply defined boundaries of sea and desert, and 
its complete isolation from the rest of the world. This fidelity to 
type, which doubtless many other oriental races share with the 
Egyptians, is by no means in accordance with common theories as 
to the decline and degeneration of the Orient. These races seem to 
possess an innate capacity that is absent from Western nations — 
the capacity, namely, of permanently preserving the original type. 
In Egypt this tendency may be partly assisted by the universal 
practice of early marriages, by which the succession of generations 
is accelerated, while many children are born of parents still un- 
affected by any physical deterioration. Although the country has 
been at various periods overrun by Hyksos (p. civ), Ethiopians, 
Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and Turks, and although 
the people were tyrannized over, ill-treated, and in most cases com- 
pelled to intermarry with these foreigners, the Egyptians have 
for thousands of years retained the same unvarying physical types, 
while their character has been but slightly modified by the intro- 
duction of Christianity and Islam. If it now be borne in mind that 
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these foreigners generally invaded the country in the form of an 
army, that they formed but a small body compared with the bulk of 
the population, and that they either married native women or sought 
wives in other countries, it is obvious that they would either continue 
to exist for a time as a foreign caste, a condition apparently repug- 
nant to nature and necessarily transient, or that they would gradually 
succumb to the never-failing influences of the soil and be absorbed 
in the great mass of the aboriginal inhabitants. An excellent il- 
lustration of this process is afforded by the Arab invasion, with the 
circumstances and results of which we are better acquainted than 
with the history of the other foreign immigrations; for, disregarding 
the Beduin tribes, who are entirely distinct from the Egyptian 
population, we now meet with genuine Arabs in the towns only, 
where the merchants, pilgrims, and other members of that people 
form a class entirely distinct from the natives, and one that is 
maintained only by means of reinforcements from abroad. Another 
proof of the transforming influences of the Egyptian climate is 
afforded by the uniform character of the domestic animals. The 
oxen, in particular, though they have often been repeatedly ex- 
terminated in a single century by murrain, and have been succeeded 
py foreign races from every quarter of the globe, almost invariably 
after a few generations assume the well-known Egyptian type with 
which the representations on the ancient temples render us so familiar. 

There haye been many hypotheses as to the origin of the Kgyp- 
tians. In all probability the rise and development of that people 
followed essentially the same course as those of other great races, 
whose geographical positions exposed them to a similar variety of 
external influences. In the course of its history this people attained 
a characteristic development of its own; but we have to inquire as 
to the nature of the original prehistoric stock. In classical antiquity 
the Egyptians were considered to be of African origin, and Diodorus 
(ist cent, B.C.) has given expression to this view by quoting a 
tradition of the Ethiopians, according to which the Egyptians were 
originally an Ethiopian colony, just as their country itself is a 
product of the Nile. But the Greeks and Romans knew little of 
Central Africa, and, more especially, they were acquainted with 
none of the peoples of the Nile district except those whom we now 
distinguish as Hamitic (proto-Semitic), The term Hamites or 
Hamitic races is used to distinguish that great ethnographic group 
of peoples which has, in the course of ages, altered the population 
of half Africa, ever pressing from E. to W. and driving out the 
primeval population before them. The final stage of this migration, 
which, like those of the horse and camel, falls partly within the 
historic period, was reached when the Hamites came in contact 
with the later Semitic races. When these Hamitic peoples began 
to find their way from Asia across the Red Sea into Africa, they 
no doubt pushed down the Nile, subduing the primeval inhabitants 
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of the river-valley. The Ethiopian tradition thus agrees with the 
Biblical, which describes Ham as the father of Mizraim and Cush 
(p. 411), names under which the Hebrews used to personify Egypt 
and Ethiopia. 

The civilization and culture of the Egyptians have been suc- 
cessively affected by every race that has played a prominent part 
in W. Asia, from the ancient Babylonians to the modern Arabs and 
Turks. Maspero (p. 88) argues for a gradual infiltration by the 
Libyans (Mediterraneans) also in the earlier epochs. But the Libyans 
were themselves Hamitic, no less than the Ethiopians who overtook 
them in their advance westwards. Recent philologists (such as 
Reinisch, d. 19419) classify the Hamites from their linguistic 
characteristics as the prototype of the Semitic family, distinguished 
by more elementary, more primitive forms. It is universally as- 
sumed that both Hamites and Semites had their original home in 
Asia, At what period each hived off from the original common stock 
is veiled in prehistoric darkness. But it is clear that Asiatic in- 
fluences must have affected the dwellers on the Nile even before 
the introduction of the art of tillage, while the valley of the Nile 
in Egypt was still populated by hunting races — a conclusion based 
mainly on the origin of the domesticated ox and of several other 
domestic animals. On the other hand the original ancestor of the 
Egyptian domesticated ass was peculiar to Africa, dwelling among 
the mountains and steppes of S. Nubia. In this fact we find an 
indication of the route followed by the Hamitic invaders of Egypt. 

The beginning of anything like a regular political development 
in Egypt cannot be dated before the introduction of agriculture ; 
most probably it began with the cultivation of wheat and barley, 
grains of which have been found among the incinerated remains in 
the most ancient Kgyptian tombs. The origin of both these cereals 
is indisputably Asiatic; their first home was in the valley of the 
Euphrates or in some more central region of the continent (comp. 
p. liii). Besides these grains the funeral offerings under the earliest 
dynasties included also linen, wine, and the produce of other 
cultivated plants, originally indigenous to W. Asia. 

Some of the earliest ideal conceptions of the proto-Egyptians 
must likewise have been drawn from Asiatic sources, which, however, 
in this case are to be looked for farther S. in that continent. Not 
only the use of incense but also the sycamore and the persea, the 
two sacred trees in the Egyptian Pantheon, were known in Egypt 
from the very earliest period. But all these plants are exclusively 
indigenous to the mountainous regions of 8S, Arabia and the adjoining 
coasts of the Red Sea; they could have been derived from no other 
source. The use of incense is as ancient as the most ancient known 
religion. The tree called by the Greeks persea, and known to modern 
botanists as mimusops, flourished in the gardens of ancient Egypt; 
and the sycamore (p. Ixxviii), which is now nowhere found in a 
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wild state outside the just-mentioned regions, is to be seen all over 
Egypt at the present day. The theory that the religious system of 
ancient Egypt was an independent growth, indigenous to the valley 
of the Nile, is denied by many Egyptologists, but an important 
consideration in its favour is the fact that even in prehistoric times 
the animals symbolizing deities were without exception to be found 
among the fauna of Egypt or Nubia. 

To sum up. The condition of the prehistoric dwellers in the 
Egyptian Nile valley may be described as the result of a union be- 
tween the autochthonous inhabitants and the Hamitic tribes which, 
advancing from the Red Sea, entered the country from regions to 
the S. or S.E. of Upper Egypt. After a long interval of time the 
ancient dwellers on the Nile were subjected to new modifications, 
arising from the predatory attacks of a race that had attained a higher 
level of civilization. This latter race must have started from the 
valley of the Euphrates, otherwise it would not have been able to 
introduce into Egypt, as it did, the knowledge of wheat and barley 
and the art of cultivating them with the plough, the knowledge of 
copper, bronze, and various metallurgical processes, and perhaps 
also the art of writing. The net result of the whole historical process 
was Egyptian civilization as it existed under the Pharaohs. 


Schweinfurth’s ingenious theories as to the home and composition of 
the Egyptian race are no longer accepted in their entirety by modern 
scientific thought. According to the prevailing opinion, the proto-Egyptians 
belonged to the Hamitic stock, which is closely connected with the dark 
Mediterranean race of Europe and with the Semitic race that probably 
had its home in Arabia. The nearest kin of the proto-Egyptians are the 
Libyans (Berbers) of N. Africa and the Hamitic tribes of N.E. Africa (i.e. 
the desert folk to the E. of the Nile, the Gallas, and the Somalis). The 
Egyptian Hamites are the carriers of the oldest known civilization of the 
Nile country, which in its foundations is essentially African and belongs 
to the group of the other Hamitic cultures. In primeval times Semitic 
tribes from Asia migrated to the E. Delta, whence they spread over the 
W. Delta and the Nile valley in Upper Egypt. It is impossible to deter- 
mine whether these immigrants brought with them the domestic animals 
of Egypt, the ox, the goat, the ass, and the pig (whose original home was 
probably in Asia, perhaps Babylonia), together with the earliest cereals 
(barley and wheat), or whether they had already been introduced at some 
previous period, It is equally uncertain whether the Egyptian language 
owes its definitely Semitic character to this invasion. All we know is 
that the mingling of these Semites with the earlier Hamitic population 
produced the Egyptian people of historical times, and that Bgyptian civ- 
ilization arose from the union of the two cultures. 


Tur MopErn Eeyptians. The population of Rgypt is composed 

of the following different elements. 
(4) The Fariani (fallahin, sing. fallah), the ‘tillers’ or ‘peasants’, 
with whom must be reckoned the Coptic peasants of Upper Egypt 
p. lvii), form the bulk (c. 80/9) of the population and may be re- 
garded as the sinews of the national strength. They are generally 
slightly above the middle height; their bones, and particularly their 
skulls, are strong and massive; and their wrists and ankles are 
powerful and somewhat clumsy. In all these respects the fellahin, 
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like their domestic animals, contrast strongly with the inhabitants of 
the desert. Notwithstanding this largeness of frame the fellah never 
grows fat, the women being particularly remarkable for their slender 
build. The men generally keep their heads shaved, but the hair of 
the soldiers and the long tresses of the girls, though always black 
and thick, is smooth and wavy, seldom curly. The hair on the faces 
of the men is scantier and more curly, but never frizzled. 

The chief peculiarity of the Egyptians is the remarkable thick- 
ness of their eyelashes, forming a dense, double, black fringe, which 
gives so animated an expression to their almond-shaped eyes. The 
very ancient and still existing custom of blackening the edges of 
the eyelids with antimony (‘kohl’), which is said to serve a sanitary 
purpose, contributes to enhance this natural expression. The eye- 
brows are always Straight and smooth, never bushy. The mouth 
is wide and thick-lipped, and very different from that of the Beduin 
or the inhabitants of the oases. The wide and well-developed cheek- 
bones (contrasting with the marked narrowness of the skull), the 
receding forehead, the lowness of the bridge of the nose, which is 
always distinctly separated from the forehead, and the flatness of 
the nose itself, are the chief characteristics of the Egyptian skull; 
but, as the jaws project less than those of most of the other African 
coloured races, it has been assumed that the skull is Asiatic and not 
African in shape. The Egyptian peasantry have a much darker 
complexion than the townsfolk, and their colour deepens as we 
proceed southwards, from the pale brown of the Delta to the dark 
bronze of Upper Egypt. There is, however, a difference between the 
tint of the Nubians and that of the Upper Egyptians, even where 
they live in close contiguity, the former being more of a reddish- 
brown. In the ancient representations women are painted yellow 
and men red, merely because the former were paler owing to their 
indoor life, while the men were browned by the open air. 

The fellah’s dwelling is miserably poor, consisting generally of 
four low walls formed of crude bricks of Nile mud, with a thatch of 
durra straw, on which the poultry ‘roost. Inside are a few mats, a 
sheepskin, baskets made of matting, a copper kettle, earthenware 
pots and wooden dishes, and numerous vessels of unbaked clay. But 
the railway traveller, passing through the Delta for the first time, 
must not suppose that the ruinous huts that meet his eye are typical 
of all peasants’ dwellings in Egypt. In Middle and Upper Egypt he 
will obtain a much more favourable impression. The fact is that, 
beneath an Egyptian sky, houses are not of paramount importance, 
all that is wanted being shelter for the night. The day is. spent in 
the open air, on the space in front of the hut, shaded by acacia trees, 
among whose branches the pigeons coo. Here the fellah spends his 
‘keif? or leisure, chatting with his neighbours and spinning wool. 

The poorer peasant’s mode of life is frugal in the extreme. His 
meals may be summarily characterized as ‘short, scant, and bad’. 
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The staple of his food consists of a peculiar kind of bread made of 
sorghum flour (comp. p. Ixxvi) in Upper Egypt, or of maize in the 
Delta, wheaten pread being eaten by the wealthier only. This poor 
kind of bread often has a greenish colour, owing to an admixture of 
flour made from the kernels of fenugreek (see below). Next in 
importance in the bill of fare are broad beans (fal). For supper, 
however, even the poorest cause a hot repast to be prepared. This 
usually consists of a highly salted sauce made of onions and butter, 
or in the poorer houses of onions and linseed or sesame oil. Into 
this sauce, which in summer acquires a gelatinous consistency by 
the addition of the universal bamiya (the capsular fruit of the hibis- 
cus esculentus, p. Ixxvii) and various herbs, each member of the 
family dips pieces of bread held in the fingers. Both in town and 
country, goat’s, sheep’s, or puffalo’s milk also forms a daily article 
of food, but always in a sour condition or half converted into cheese, 
and in moderate quantities only. In the height of summer the con- 
sumption of cucumbers, pumpkins, etc., which the land yields in 
abundance, is enormous. In spring large quantities of lettuce, 
radish-leaves, and similar green vegetables are eaten ; and the lower 
classes consume, for medical purposes during January and Febru- 
ary, considerable amounts of hilba or fenugreek (p. Ixxvi), a clover- 
like plant with a disagreeable odour, In the month of Ramadan alone 
(p. xcix), when a rigorous fast is observed during the day, and on the 
three days of the great Bairam festival (Qurban Bairam, p. c), even 
the poorest indulge in meat, and it is customary to distribute that 
rare luxury to beggars at these seasons. 

The peasant works in the fields divested of everything except a 
scanty apron. The chief articles of his wardrobe at other times are 
an indigo-dyed cotton shirt (qamis), a pair of short and wide cotton 
breeches, a kind of cloak (‘abdya) of brown, home-spun goats’ wool 
or simply a blanket of sheep’s wool (hirdm), and lastly a close- 
fitting felt skull-cap ( libda). He is generally barefooted, but occas- 
ionally wears pointed red (markib) or broad yellow shoes (balgha). 
The headmen and wealthier peasants wear wide, black woollen 
cloaks and the thick red ‘Tunisian’ tarbash with a plue silk tassel, 
round which they coil a turban (‘imma; usually white). They often 
carry a long and thick stick (nabbat), made of ash imported from 
Caramania in S. Asia Minor. All watchmen carry similar sticks as a 
padge of office. 

The sole wealth of Egypt is derived from its agriculture, and to 
the fellahin alone is committed the important task of tilling the soil. 
They are, indeed, neither fitted nor inclined for other work, a circum- 
stance which proves how completely the settled character of the 
ancient Egyptians has predominated over the restless Arab blood, 
which has been largely infused into the native population ever since 
the valley of the Nile was conquered by the armies of Islam. The 
ancient Egyptian racial type has been preserved in extraordinary 
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purity in many fellah families, especially in Upper Egypt. This is 
particularly evident in the case of the children and women, whose 
features are not concealed and distorted by veils (which the ancient 
Egyptians despised). Even among the Nubians (p. lxii), between 
the First and Second Cataracts, faces occur that might almost lead 
us to think that some of the pictures of the period of the Pharaohs 
had come to life and stood before us in flesh and blood. In Lower 
Egypt, especially in the Delta, the Semitic type has sometimes pre- 
vailed over the African in consequence of the stream of Arab immi- 
gration that has now been flowing for more than a thousand years. 
The modern Egyptians, moreover, resemble the ancient in character 
and in the lot to which they are condemned. In ancient times the 
fellah, pressed into the service of priests and princes, was compelled 
to yield to them the fruits of his toil, and his position is nearly the 
same at the present day, save that the names of his masters (now 
mostly merchants) are changed. Among the benefits of the British 
occupation are the abolition of compulsory labour and the ‘five 
feddan law’ introduced by Kitchener in 1912, whereby a mortgage 
on a property of 5 feddan (51/; acres) or less can no longer be fore- 
closed. This has improved the lot of the fellahin by putting a check 
on usury, which has been rampant in Egypt during the last fifty years. 

In early life the Egyptian peasant is remarkably docile, active, 
and intelligent, but at a later period this freshness and buoyancy are 
crushed out of him by care and poverty and the never-ceasing struggle 
for his daily bread. In his own fields the fellah is an industrious 
labourer, and his work is more continuous than that of the peasant of 
northern countries. He enjoys no period of repose during the winter, 
and the whole of his spare time is occupied in drawing water for the 
irrigation of the land (comp. p. Ixxiv). The fellah is peaceful in 
disposition, kindly and helpful to his neighbour. Foreigners see 
his best side by observing his dealings with his fellows. 

Among the common diseases of the fellahin and the lower classes on 
the whole are ophthalmia (trachoma), ankylostomiasis, and bilharziosis. 
Ankylostomiasis or hookworm disease is due to a small nematode (Anky- 
lostomum duodenale or Necator americanus) in the duodenum and small 
intestine, which causes pernicious anemia. Bilharziosis is due to the bil- 
harzia (Schistosomum hematobium), a trematode parasite discovered in 
1851 by the German physician Bilharz (professor at the medical school of 
Qasr el-‘Aini, p. 56), which, by its presence in the portal system and renal 
veins, causes hematuria, stone, ete. 

(2) Corrs (gibt, *ibt). While we regard the fellahin as genuine 
Kgyptians in consequence of their uninterrupted occupation of the 
soil, the religion of the Copts affords us an additional guarantee for 
the purity of their descent. The Copts are undoubtedly the most 
direct descendants of the ancient Egyptians, there being no ground 
for the assumption that their ancestors were immigrants who em- 
braced Christianity after the conquest of the country by the Mo- 
hammedans, while on the other hand the obstinacy with which they 
defended their monophysite Christianity (p. lvifi) for several cen- 
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turies against the inroads of the creed of Byzantium affords another 
indication of their Egyptian character. At the census of 1917 the 
number of Copts in Egypt was 834,474. They are most numerous 
in the towns of Upper Egypt (627,848), around the ancient Koptos 
(p. 232), at Naqada, Luxor, Esna, Dendera, Girga, Tahta, and partic- 
ularly at Asyait and Akhmim, where they form the bulk of the 
population. The proportion of Copts to Moslems (41,656,408) was 
as 1 to 14. Adherents of other religions and confessions in Egypt 
numbered 260,036. 

At the head of the Orthodox Coptic church is the Patriarch (Yo- 
annes XIX., consecrated in 1928), who has his headquarters in Cairo (p. 85) 
and has the title of ‘Patriarch of the Orthodox Copts of Alexandria, Abys- 
sinia, Nubia, the five Western Cities, Africa, and Syria’. He is elected by 
the metropolitans, bishops, and heads of monasteries, by members and 
representatives of the Court of Personal Statute (Maglis Milli, i. National 
Council) of the Coptic Church, and by specially nominated Coptic notables. 
Below the Patriarch are the bishops (mutrdn), who reside in the chief 
towns of their dioceses (mutrdniya), the seat of the bishop of the E. Delta 
province being at Jerusalem. Outside Egypt the Coptic church includes 
also the dioceses of Niba-Khartfim (with its seat at Khartim) and of 
Abyssinia (with its seat at Addis Ababa). The priests (qassis) are educated 
at seminaries (one in Alexandria, another in Cairo), while a special school 
trains blind youths (‘arif) to fill humbler positions in the church (as 
precentors, etc.). Since the first centuries of the Christian era (comp. 
p. cxvi) monasteries (deir) have been scattered throughout the country. 
Most of them have an arch-priest (qummus) at their head. The most im- 
portant, which have the right of electing the Patriarch (see above), are the 
monastery of El-Maharraq near Manfalit (p. 225; ruled by a bishop), those 
of St. Anthony (Deir Amba Intaniés; also under a bishop) and St. Paul 
(Deir Amba B6los) near the Red Sea (p. 218), and the four monasteries in the 
Wadi en-Natrin (Deir el-Baraémis, Deir Suryani, Deir Amba Bishdi, Deir 
Abu Maqar; p. 35). The Deir Amba Samifl (Gebel el-Gharbi, near Minya, 
p. 220) is another large monastery, There are also five nunneries in Cairo. 

Most of the Copts that dwell in towns are engaged in the more 
refined handicrafts (as watchmakers, goldsmiths, embroiderers, tai- 
lors, weavers, cabinet-makers, etc.), or in trade, or as clerks and 
notaries. Their physique is accordingly materially different from 
that of the fellahin and even from that of Coptic peasants. They 
are of more delicate frame, with small hands and feet; their necks 
are longer and their skulls are higher and narrower than those of the 
peasantry; and, lastly, their complexion is fairer. These differences 
are sufficiently accounted for by their mode of life; for, when we 
compare those Copts who are engaged in rustic pursuits, or the Coptic 
camel-drivers of Upper Egypt, with the fellahin, we find that the 
two races are not distinguishable from each other. This dualism of 
type in bodily structure, the robust peasant and the more delicate 
town-dweller, has been recognized even in the skeletons of the 
ancient mummies. 

Few nations in the East embraced the Gospel more zealously 
than the dwellers on the Nile. Accustomed as they had long been 
to regard life as a school of preparation for another world, and weary 
of their motley Pantheon of divinities, whose self-seeking priest- 
hood designedly disguised the truth, they welcomed the simple 
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doctrines of Christianity, which appeared so well adapted to their 
condition and promised them succour and redemption. They took 
a darker view of Christianity than any other nation; they were the 
first in whom repentance for sin led to asceticism and the desire of 
abandoning things of the world to the adoption of a hermit’s life 
(comp. p. cxvi). Like Eutyches, the archimandrite at Constantinople, 
they revered the divine nature of the Saviour only, in which they 
held that every human element was absorbed ; and when the Council 
of Chalcedon (p. cxvii) in 451 sanctioned the doctrine that Christ 
combined a human with a divine nature, the Egyptians with their 
characteristic tenacity adhered to their old views, and formed a sect 
termed Eutychians, or Monophysites, to which the Copts of the 
present day, and also the Abyssinians, still belong. 

The name of the-Copts is an ethnical one, being simply an Arabic cor- 
ruption of the Greek name of Egyptians. The theory is now exploded that 
they derive their name from a certain itinerant preacher named Jacobus, 
who according to El-Maqrizi (p. 78) was termed El-Baradi‘, or ‘blanket- 
bearer’, from the old saddle-cloth worn by him when preaching. [The 
monk Ya‘q6b Burde‘ana (Jacobus Baradeeus, d. 578) was consecrated bishop 
of Edessa (Urfa) c. 542-543 and founded the Monophysite Church in Syria.] 
This Jacobus promulgated the monophysite doctrine of Eutyches, which 
had found its most zealous supporter in Dioscurus, a bishop of Alexandria 
(p- exvii), declared a heretic and banished after the Council of Chalcedon ; 
and his disciples were sometimes called Jacobites. If this name had 
ever been abbreviated to Cobit or Cobt, it would probably have occurred 
frequently in the writings of Monophysites; but there we find no trace 
of it. It is, on the other hand, quite intelligible that the word Copt, 
though originally synonymous with Egyptian, should gradually have come 
to denote a particular religious sect; for, at the period when the Nile 
valley was conquered by ‘Amr (pp. cxvii, cxviii), the native Egyptians, 
who almost exclusively held the monophysite creed, were chiefly dis- 
tinguished by their religion from their invaders, who brought a new 
religious system from the Kast. 

These Egyptian Christians strenuously opposed the resolutions of 
the Council of Chalcedon, and thousands sacrificed their lives or 
their welfare in the fierce conflicts of the 6th cent., the causes of 
which were imperfectly understood by the majority of the bellig- 
erents. The subtle dogmatic differences which gave rise to these 
wars aroused such hatred among these professors of the religion of 
love, that the defeated Monophysites readily welcomed the armies 
of Islam, or perhaps even invited them to their country. 

After the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs (p. 46) the Copts were 
at first treated with lenity, and were even appointed to the highest 
government offices; but they were soon doomed to suffer persecutions 
and privations of every description. These persecutions were mainly 
due to their unbounded arrogance and their perpetual conspiracies 
against their new masters, and their Mohammedan contemporaries 
even attributed to them the disastrous conflagrations from which 
the new capital of the country so frequently suffered. Their hopes 
were doomed to bitter disappointment, and their national pride to 
utter humiliation. The conquerors succeeded in maintaining their 


position, and though apparently at first inclined to moderation, were 
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at length driven by the conduct and the previous example of the 
Copts themselves to persecute and oppress them to the uttermost. 

In spite, however, of all these disasters a numerous community 
of Copts has always existed in Egypt, a fact which is mainly to be 
accounted for by the remarkable tenacity and constancy of the 
Egyptian character. Owing, however, to the continual oppression 
and contempt to which they were formerly subjected, they have 
degenerated in every respect, while their character has been cor- 
respondingly altered. Their divine worship will strike the traveller 
as strange, and anything but edifying or elevating (comp. p. 116). 
It is true that the Copt is a regular attendant at church (‘kinisa’), 
put his conduct while there and the amount of benefit he receives 
are somewhat questionable. In the service the Coptic language, i.e. 
the language of the Egyptians of the 3rd cent. of the Christian era 
(comp. p. oxxxiii), is used for praying and chanting. But as the 
majority even of the priests themselves, though able to read this 
ancient speech, do not understand it, the Arabic translation of the 
prayers is given at the same time, and the sermon is delivered in 
Arabic. Since the 6th cent. the doctrine of the Jacobites has been 
in a state of deathlike lethargy which has made even the slightest 
attempt at further development impossible. In no other religious 
community is fasting so common as among the Christians of Egypt 
and Abyssinia. They still found their creed upon Old Testament 
institutions, and so show pretty clearly that had Christianity been 
confined to the East it would never have become the chief religion 
of the world. 

The Copts are no longer distinguished from the Arabs by their 
dress. Only the priests (p. lvii) now wear the black or dark blue 
turban and the dark-coloured clothes originally prescribed by their 
oppressors. Many Copts have been converted to Protestantism by 
American missionaries (comp. p. 226), particularly in Upper Egypt, 
chiefly through the foundation of good schools and the distribution 
of cheap Bibles. Even the orthodox Copts have a great reverence for 
the sacred volume, and it is not uncommon to meet with members 
of their sect who know the Gospels by heart. Roman propaganda, 
which was begun by Franciscans at the end of the 17th and begin- 
ning of the 18th cent., has been less successful among the Copts. 
There are, however, a few small Roman Catholic communities in 
Upper Egypt (at Girga, Akhmim, and Naqada) and in Cairo (p. 44), 
forming the ‘Church of the Catholic Copts’, whose patriarch, Kyril- 
los IJ., consecrated in 1899, is a native Copt. 

(3) Bspurn. Bidu (sing. badawi) is the name applied to the 
nomadic Arabs, and ‘Arab (sing. ‘Arabi) to those who immigrated 
at a later period and settled in the Nile valley. They poth differ 
materially from the town-dwellers and from the fellahin, The sub- 
divisions of the Beduin tribes are called Qabila (whence the name 
of ‘Kabyles’ for the Berber snhabitants of Algeria), with a sheikh at 
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the head of each. Though differing greatly in origin and language, 
the wandering tribes of Egypt all profess Islam. Again, while some 
have immigrated from Arabia or Syria, partly in very ancient and 
partly in modern times, and while others are supposed to be the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the territories claimed by them (as the 
Berbers of N. Africa and the Ethiopians and Blemmyes of Nubia), 
or former dwellers on the Nile expelled from their homes by foreign 
invaders, they all differ greatly from the settled Egyptian population; 
and this contrast is accounted for by the radical difference between 
the influences of the desert and those of the Nile valley. According 
to the census of 1927 there were 35,504 Beduin in Egypt, 

The Beduin may be divided into two leading groups: (1) Beduin 
in the narrower sense, i.e. Arabic-speaking tribes, most of whom 
have probably immigrated from Arabia or Syria, and who occupy 
the deserts adjoining Middle and Northern Egypt, besides to a con- 
siderable extent settling in the Nile valley; (2) Bega (Beja), who 
range over the regions of Upper Egypt and Nubia situated between 
the Nile and the Red Sea, and extending to the frontiers of the 
Abyssinian mountains. These are the descendants of the ancient 
Blemmyes (p. 413; their territory being known as ‘Edbai’). The two 
principal races of the second group, with whom alone we have to 
deal as inhabitants of Egypt, are the Bishdrin and the ‘Abdbda, They 
are widely scattered in the valleys of the desert (pp. 397 seqq.), 
between the tropics and the latitude of Qena and Qoseir, and lead 
a poverty-stricken life with their very scanty stock of camels, goats, 
and sheep. Though closely resembling the other Bega tribes. in 
appearance, the ‘Ababda (sing. ‘Abbadi) possess an original language 
of their own (‘to-bedjawiya’), which, however, they have long since 
exchanged for bad Arabic. They have adopted also the costume of 
the fellahin, while the Bisharin (sing. Bishari) tend their large 
flocks of sheep and herds of camels in a half-naked condition, girded 
with a leathern apron and wrapped in a cotton shawl (‘milaya’; 
comp. p. 363), All these groups are remarkable for their fine and 
almost Caucasian cast of features, their bronze-coloured complexion, 
and their luxuriant hair, which they wear loose or hanging down in 
numberless plaits. Their figures are beautifully symmetrical, and 
more or less slender in accordance with their means of subsistence, 
and their limbs are gracefully formed. In other respects they re- 
semble all the other children of the desert, as in the purity of their 
complexion, the peculiar thinness of their necks, and the premature 
wrinkling of their faces. Compared with their quarrelsome neigh- 
bours the Bisharin, the ‘Ababda are generally gentle and inoffensive. 

Besides the two above-mentioned Bega races there are numerous 
Beduin, including other Bega tribes (Hadendoa, Beni ‘Amir, 
Habab, etc.; comp. p. 453), who inhabit the steppes and deserts 
pelonging to "the region of the Nile, but beyond the limits of Egypt, 
and range as far as the confines of the heathen negro races on the 
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left bank of the Nile, nearly to 9°. latitude, but with these we 
have not at present to deal. As regards the Beduin proper of the 
N., their common home, the desert, seems to have exerted a unify- 
ing effect upon races that were originally different, and the peculiar 
characteristics of each have gradually disappeared before the uniform 
environment of all. 

There are three important Beduin tribes in the peninsula of 
Mount Sinai: the Terdbtyin; the Tiydha, who occupy the heart of 
the peninsula, between Suez and ‘Aqaba; and the Sawdrga or El- 
‘Arayish, to the north of the latter. In Upper Egypt, besides the 
‘Ababda, the most important tribes who occupy the E. bank of the 
Nile are the Beni Wasel and the Atwani, who, however, have now 
settled on both banks of the Theban Nile valley and are gradually 
blending with the fellahin, and the Ma‘dza, who dwell in groups 
among the limestone mountains between Suez and Qena, where 
there are good pastures at places. Most of the Arabian Beduin, on 
the other hand, who belong to Egypt, confine themselves to the W. 
pank of the Nile. They occupy the whole of this side of the river 
from the Faiyim as far as Abydos near Balyana (p. 234), and by 
their aid communication is maintained with the western oases, 
peopled by a totally different race, who till the ground and possess 
no camels, being probably allied to the Berbers of N. Africa (one of 
the Libyan tribes mentioned in ancient inseriptions; comp. Pp. 404). 

The Beduin of the North, and especially the tribe of the Ulad 
‘Ali, have inherited with comparative purity the fiery blood of the 
desert tribes, who achieved such marvellous exploits under the 
banner of the Prophet, but the traveller will rarely come in contact 
with them unless he undertakes a journey across the desert. The 
sophisticated Beduin who assist travellers in the ascent of the Pyra- 
mids (comp. p. 137) belong to the Nagama tribe. Genuine Beduin 
are to be found nowhere except in their desert home, where to a 
great extent they still retain the spirit of independence, the courage, 
and the restlessness of their ancestors. As in the time of Herodotus, 
the tent of the Badawi is still his home. Where it is pitched is a 
matter of indifference to him, if only the pegs which secure it be 
firmly driven into the earth, if it shelter his wife and child from the 
burning sunshine and the chilly night air, and if pasturage ground 
and a spring be within reach. At Ramleh (p. 27) the traveller may 
gee numerous Beduin families of the poorest class encamped in 
their tents, where they live in the most frugal possible manner, with 
a few miserable goats and the fowls which subsist on the rubbish in 
their neighbourhood. Though professing Islam, the Beduin of Egypt 
are considerably less strict in their observances than the fellahin of 
the Nile valley, who are themselves sufficiently lax, and above all 
they pay little attention to the religious distinction between clean 
and unclean (comp. p. xci). They do not observe the practice of 
praying five times a day (p. xc), and they are as a rule but slightly 
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acquainted with the Koran. Relics of the old star-worship, which 
with its lunar calendar is a part of desert life, can still be traced 
among their customs. To the tillers of the soil, on the other hand, 
it is the sun and the solar year, by which agricultural seasons are 
regulated, that are sacred. 

The traveller will occasionally observe Beduin in the streets and 
in the bazaars of armourers and leather-merchants, and will be struck 
with the proud bearing of these bronzed desert-folk, whose sharp, 
bearded features and steady gaze betoken virility and resolution. In 
Egypt the traveller need not fear their predatory propensities. 

(4) Anas Town-Dwsiurrs. Those Arabs with whom the tray- 
eller usually comes in contact in towns are shopkeepers, officials, 
servants, cabmen, and donkey-attendants. These are generally of 
a much more mixed origin than the fellahin. It thus happens that 
the citizens of the Egyptian towns consist of persons of every 
complexion from dark-brown to white, with the features of the 
worshippers of Osiris or the sharp profile of the Beduin, and with 
the slender figure of the fellah or the corpulence of the Turk. 
Among the lower classes intermarriage with negro-women has some- 
times darkened the complexion and thickened the features of their 
offspring ; while the higher ranks, including many descendants of 
white slaves or Turkish mothers, more nearly resemble the European 
type. As the inhabitants of the towns could not be so much op- 
pressed by their rulers as the peasantry, we find that they exhibit 
a more independent spirit, greater enterprise, and a more cheerful 
disposition than the fellahin. At the same time they are not free 
from the dreamy character peculiar to Orientals, nor from a tinge of 
the apathy of fatalism. Of late years, however, they have begun 
to occupy themselves with scientific studies and to produce a con- 
siderable number of higher officials, barristers, doctors, architects, 
engineers, etc. The townspeople profess Islam, but, in their 
youth particularly, they are becoming more and more lax in their 
obedience to the Koran, Thus the custom of praying in public, out- 
side the house-doors and shops, is gradually falling into disuse. Like- 
wise the European dress is superseding the oriental (comp. p. 49), 
though the latter is far more picturesque and better suited to the 
climate. On the whole they are bigoted Mohammedans, and share 
the contempt with which the fellahin regard all other religions. 
Their daily intercourse with unbelievers tends, however, to keep 
their fanaticism in check, and has even induced them sometimes to 
admit strangers to witness the sacred ceremonies in their mosques. 

(5) Nusrans. The name Bardbra (sing. Barbari, Berberi) is 
applied to the Nubian inhabitants of the Nile valley between the 
neighbourhood of Aswan and the Fourth Cataract (comp. p. 410). 
The Egyptians and Nubians are radically different, and the dislike 
between the two races is carried to such an extent that Nubians, 
even in Egypt, very rarely marry Egyptian wives. The Nubians are 
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inferior to the Egyptians in energy, especially in tilling the soil, 
and in physical (and perhaps also in intellectual) vigour; and they 
are more superstitious, as is indicated by the numerous amulets they 
wear round their necks and arms. They are, however, superior in 
cleanliness and honesty. In spite of their piety it is unwise to trust 
too much to their honour; nor must the traveller expect to find 
them very sincerely attached or grateful, any more than the native 
Egyptians. The Nubian language belongs to a special group of the 
African tongues and is divided into three dialects: 1. Kenitiz, spoken 
between the First Cataract and Es-Sebi'a (p. 424); 2. El-Mahasi, 
from Korosko to Hannak (at the Third Cataract, p. 44.7) ; 3. Dongola, 
prevalent in the province of Dongola from Hannak to Gebel Deiga 
(near Kérti, p. 446) and resembling the Kentz dialect. 

Those Nubians who do not learn Arabic grammatically never speak 
it thoroughly well; but itis generally, though imperfectly, understood 
in Nubia. The traveller must therefore not expect to learn good Arabic 
grammar or pronunciation from his Nubian servants. In their native 
country the Nubians till the banks of the Nile, but their land is of 
limited extent and poorly cultivated (comp. p. 410); and as their 
harvests are scanty they are rarely able to support large families. 
They accordingly often emigrate at an early age to the richer lands 
of Egypt, chiefly to the large towns, in quest of employment. When 
the Nubian succeeds in amassing a moderate fortune, he returns to 
settle in his native country, of which throughout his career he never 
entirely loses sight, especially when, as often happens, he leaves 
his wife at home. They are commonly employed as doorkeepers 
(bauwab), house-servants ( khaddém), grooms (sdis), coachmen 
(‘arbdgi), and cooks (tabbakh). Fach of these five classes is organized 
as a guild, with a sheikh of its own, who levies a tax from each 
member, and guarantees the character and abilities of members 
when hired. 

(6) StpAn Nuoroxs. Like the Nubians, most of the negroes in 
Egypt are professors of Islam, to the easily intelligible doctrines 
of which they readily and zealously attach themselves. Most of the 
old negroes and negresses with whom the traveller meets have orig- 
inally been brought to Egypt as slaves, and are treated by their 
masters more like members of the family than like servants. Many 
negroes stay behind in Egypt after serving their time as soldiers. 
The eunuchs, who also belong almost exclusively to the negro races, 
very seldom avail themselves of any opportunity of regaining their 
liberty, as their emancipation would necessarily terminate the life 
of ease and luxury in which they delight. —The numerous negroes 
who voluntarily settle in Egypt form the dregs of the people and are 
employed in the most menial offices. 

Most of the negro races of Central Africa to the N, of the Equator 
are represented at Cairo. In 4927 there were 75,000 natives of the 
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(7) Turxs, Perstans, Inprans. Although the dynasty of the | 
former viceroys and the present King of Egypt is of Turkish origin 
(see p. cxxv), only a small section of the community belongs to that 
nation. In 1927 there were 30,000 Turkish subjects in Egypt; many 
of these, however, were not genuine Turks, but Syrians, Arabians, 
Armenians, Kurds, etc. The Turks of Egypt are chiefly found in 
the towns, where most of them are government officials, soldiers, 
and merchants. The Turkish language is very little understood in 
Egypt. — Persians in considerable numbers have long been settled 
in Cairo as merchants and craftsmen. — Indian dealers have in- 
creased in numbers under the British occupation. 

(8) Levantinas, Syrmans, etc. A link between European visitors 
and the various classes of dwellers in Egypt is formed by the mem- 
bers of the various Mediterranean races, especially the Christian 
Syrians, known when of partly European origin as Levantines, who 
have been settled here for several generations, and form a consider- 
able element in the population of the larger towns. Most of them 
profess Roman Catholicism; Arabic is their mother tongue, although 
most of them speak also French, Italian, or English. They are good 
men of business, and are often employed as shopmen and clerks. 
Their services are also indispensable at the consulates and in several 
of the government offices, A large proportion of them are wealthy. 
The Egyptian press is largely in the hands of Syrian Levantines, 
many of whom are lawyers, physicians, and chemists also. 

(9) ArMENraNs aNd Juws. This section of the community is 
somewhat less numerous than the last. The Armenians often hold 
high positions in the government service (e.g. Ndbar Pasha, pp. 24, 
17, who was several times prime minister), and many of them are 
wealthy goldsmiths and jewellers. — The Jews, numbering about 
60,000 in 1927, are chiefly to be found in Cairo and Alexandria. 
A few families, though long established in Egypt, have preserved 
their foreign nationality. The Egyptian Jews form a highly respected 
section of the community and include many wealthy business men, 
directors of the leading financial, commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural concerns; many of them are lawyers, doctors, and architects, 
and some have filled the highest government posts. 

(10) Evroprans. The number of European residents in Egypt 
was 180,000 in 1927, inclusive of the British army of occupation. 
The Greeks were the most numerously represented, then the Italians, 
British (including Indians and Maltese), French, Austrians (including 
many Dalmatians), Russians, and Germans. There were also a few 
representatives of America, Spain, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, 
and Scandinavia. — The Greeks (60,000) are generally traders. 
They constitute almost entirely the aristocracy of Alexandria; at the 
other end of the scale, nearly all the small inn-keepers and victual- 
dealers (bagqal) in other towns are Greeks. The cigarette industry 
also is almost exclusively in their hands. They are the proprietors 
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of the small steam-mills that abound in the villages, and of the 
numerous small banks which lend money on good security, both to 
the peasantry and to the government officials, at a rate of interest 
sometimes amounting to 69/9 monthly, the maximum permitted by 
law. Of recent years many Greeks have been active as physicians, 
lawyers, engineers, architects, and especially landowners. The com- 
mercial superiority of the Greeks to the Orientals is nowhere so 
strikingly manifested as in Egypt, where it affords a modern reflex 
of their ancient success in colonization. 

The Italian residents (45,106 in 1927) include many merchants, 
barristers, and scholars, but consist chiefly of traders of a humble 
class. — Maltese are frequently met with as shoemakers, carpenters, 
ete, — The French (12,000 in 1927) are mostly shopkeepers or artisans 
of the higher class. The chief European officials of the government, 
including several architects and engineers, were until recently French. 
— British residents numbered 6118 in 1882 and 26,000 in 1927. The 
special British interests in Egypt (Suez Canal) are emphasized by 
the presence ofa High Commissioner (p. oxxxii) and of British troops 
(10,022 of all ranks and arms in 1928). The British are now the only 
Europeans to hold important government posts; e.g. the control of 
the Egyptian army and the customs service is in their hands, Many 
British engineers also are employed in the manufacture of machinery 
and the construction of Nile barrages and irrigation works, railways, 
and harbours. The posts and telegraphs, the railways, and the ordnance 
survey (p. 87) have been remodelled after the British pattern, but 
are now under Egyptian management. — Before 1914 the Austrian 
and German community included a number of merchants of the best 
class, many physicians and teachers, hotel-keepers, musicians, and 
clever craftsmen. During the war their number was greatly decreased, 
put since 1923 it has been slowly on the rise again. 

With regard to the capability of Kuropeans of becoming ac- 
climatized in Egypt there are a number of widely divergent opinions, 
It has been asserted that European families settled in Egypt die 
out in the second or third generation, but of this there is no sufficient 
proof, and many examples to the contrary might be cited. Moreover 
‘as the Europeans in Egypt dwell exclusively in the large cities, they 
do not afford very conclusive evidence on the general question; for 
city life, as opposed to country life, is even less propitious to health 
and vigour in warm countries than it is in northern climes. Thus the 
Mamelukes (pp. oxxi, cxxiii) have left no descendants in Egypt. The 
climate of Egypt (comp. p. Ixxix) is less enervating than that of 
most other hot countries, an advantage attributed to the dryness of 
the air. 
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C. The Nile. 
By Colonel Sir Henry Lyons, F.R.S. 

From the sources of the river Kagera (to the S.W. of Lake Vic- — 
toria) to the sea the Nile is the second longest continuous waterway in 
the world (about 4000 M.), being surpassed only by the Mississippi- 
Missouri, which is probably two or three hundred miles longer. 
From the Ripon Falls at Lake Victoria to the sea the distance is 
about 3400 M., so that the Nile proper is (with the possible excep- 
tion of the Amazon) the longest single river in the world, 

The Kagera flows into the great Lake Victoria or Victoria Nyanza 
(27,600 sq. M. in area; 3724 ft. above sea-level; comp. p. 467), 
on the N. shore of which, at the Ripon Falls, begins the true Nile. 
After a course of 242 M. this enters Lake Albert or Albert Nyanza 
(2037 ft.; 2240 sq. M.; p. 467). From this point, under the name of 
Bahr el-Gebel, it traverses a rocky channel as far as Gondékoro, and it 
then flows for 470 M. through the swamps of the ‘sudd’ (p.465). In 
latitude 9° 30’ N. the main stream receives two tributaries, the Bahr 
el-Ghazdl and the Bahr es-Zeraf (Bahr es-Zardfa; p. 465), and a 
little farther on it is joined by the important river Sobat, to which 
the annual flood of the White Nile is due. From this point to Khartam 
the Bahr el- Abyad or ‘White Nile’, as it is here called, flows through 
a shallow valley of considerable width, until it is joined by the Bahr 
el-Asrag (comp. p. lxviii), i.e. the ‘blue’, ‘dark’, or ‘turbid’ Nile, so called 
in contradistinction to the White Nile, the ‘clear’ water of which has 
been filtered in its passage through the marshes of the Bahr el-Gebel 
or has deposited its silt in the upper reaches of the Sobat (comp. 
p. 457). Between Khartim and the Mediterranean, a distance of 
1900 M., the Nile receives no further addition to its supply except 
from the river Atbara, while it is being continually diminished by 
evaporation, by percolation into the sandstone of the desert through 
which it flows, and especially by the irrigation of its flood-plains in 
Egypt. — Between Wadi Halfa and Aswan the average breadth of 
the Nile is about 550 yds., to the N. of Aswan it varies from 550 to 
980 yds. 

As practically no rain falls within its limits (comp. p. lxxx), 
Egypt would cease to exist as a habitable country and would be- 
come a desert valley, similar to those of the Sahara, were it not for 
its constant supply of water from the Nile. Thus the all-important 
annual INuNpaTIoN of that river merits special notice as the great 
event of the Egyptian year. 

The heavy rains which fall from June to September on the 
Abyssinian tableland cause the Blue Nile and the Atbara to rise 
rapidly, and their waters carry down in suspension vast quantities 
of the mud which has during many centuries formed the fertile valley 
and Delta of Egypt, and of which a fresh layer is still deposited 
annually in those portions of Upper Egypt where flood-irrigation 
has not yet been replaced by perennial irrigation (comp. p. lxxiii). 
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The volume of the Blue Nile fiood, which may reach and even exceed 
350,000 cubic feet per second, holds back the waters of the White 
Nile above the junction of the two streams, so that in August and 
September the waters of the Bahr el-Gebel and the Sobat are penned 
up in the White Nile valley and contribute only a very small share 
to the inundation of the Nile proper. The rains of Abyssinia may 
therefore be regarded as practically regulating the height of the 
inundation of the Nile, and it is their variations which occasion 
the fluctuation from year to year. The region of the equatorial 
lakes has no effect whatever on the flood. 

The Nile begins to rise at Khartim about the middle of May, 
and at Aswan by the beginning of June, reaching its maximum 
height at both places about the end of the first week in September. 
The mean difference between the highest and lowest levels of the 
river is 24 ft. at Khartaim, 20 ft. at Wadi Halfa, 23 ft. at Aswan, 
22 ft. at Asydt, 22 ft. at Minya, and 16 ft. at Cairo. After the flood 
has reached its maximum height the Blue Nile falls rapidly, but the 
water of the White Nile, which is now liberated, prevents too rapid 
a fall of the river below Khartfiim. By January the Blue Nile sup- 
ply has diminished to a small amount, while that of the White Nile 
is several times as great, and this state of affairs continues until 
June, when the Blue Nile again rises. Thus, for these five months 
the mainstay of the Nile supply is the constant quantity furnished 
by the White Nile, amounting to some 14,000 cubio ft. per second. 

From time immemorial the Nile flooded its valley annually. 
Crops were sown on the fertile mud flats left by the water as it sub- 
sided and were harvested in April and May, after which time only 
land in the neighbourhood of the river or where there were wells 
could be cultivated until the July following the next flood. 

A great change took place when the cultivation of cotton was 
introduced into the Delta by Muhammed ‘Ali in 1824 (comp. p. Ixxvi) 
and afterwards spread to Upper Egypt. It then became necessary to 
replace basin-irrigation, which was confined to a certain time of the 
year (comp. p. Ixxiii), by perennial irrigation throughout the year. It 
was decided to construct large dams in order to save the surplus of 
water in November, December, and January, and to release it gradu- 
ally during the following months, until the beginning of the new 
flood. Muhammed ‘Ali deepened the old canals and began in 1835 
the Delta Barrage (p. 134), which was not completed till 1890. 
This raised the water-level sufficiently to feed the three main canals 
of the Delta, the Raiyah et-Taufiqi, the Raiyah el-Minifiya, and 
the Raiyah el-Beheira. From the middle of February till the be- 
ginning of August the water supply is dependent on these canals 
alone, as the rivers during that period are completely dried up. 
The dams of Aswan and Asyit were completed in 4902. The former, 
which was subsequently heightened and is to be still further raised 
(p.396), collects the surplus water (comp. p. xxiv) in a large storage 
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reservoir and augments the whole water supply of Egypt when the 
Nile is low, especially from April to July. The Asytit Barrage (p. 237) 
regulates, vid the great Ibraéhimiya Canal, an extensive system of 
canals, which supply the provinces of Asyit, Minya, Beni Suef, and 
Giza, besides the Faiyim (vid the Bahr Yisuf, p. 202). The Esna 
Barrage (completed in 1909; p. 363) is used for the flood-irrigation 
of the province of Qena, while the Nag’ Hammadi Dam (begun in 
1927; p. 239) will provide perennial irrigation for the province of 
Girga also. The great Senndr Dam (p. 461) in the Sadan irrigates a 
large part of the Gezira, or the steppe between the Blue and White 
Niles, which is being opened up for the cultivation of cotton. — 
All these works serve to hold up the flow of the Nile and to aug- 
ment the water supply during the period (April-July) when the 
river-level is low and when plenty of water is needed for the culti- 
vation of cotton (comp. p.lxxvi). Owing to the increase in perennial 
irrigation far more water has to be released during the flood season 
than can be utilized for the summer crops, as those districts which 
now bear crops throughout the year no longer need the water form- 
erly contained in the basins. A danger thus arose of the low-lying 
districts in the Delta becoming water-logged. Special pumping 
works and an efficient system of drainage had to be constructed and 
the capacity of the Rosetta branch of the Nile (p. 32) increased, — 
Another dam is to be constructed on the White Nile at Gebel 
Aulia (p. 463), to increase the water supply of Egypt when the level 
of the Nile is low, while the course of the Bahr el-Gebel through 
the Sudd region (p. 465) and the effluxes of Lake Albert (p. 467) 
and of Lake Tana or Tsana in Abyssinia (5758 ft. above sea-level; 
1400 sq. M.), through which flows the Abbai (afterwards the Blue 
Nile), are to be regulated for the same purpose (comp. p- exxxii), 

The breadth of the Nile valley is nowhere great, and only a por- 
tion of it is occupied by the cultivated alluvial plain, the rest con- 
sisting of desert-sands at too high a level to be reached by the 
inundation, In Nubia the cultivable land is restricted to isolated 
patches, while the valley is rarely as much as 2-3 M. wide; in 
Egypt it is wider, varying from 15 M. at Beni Suef to 5 M. at Edfu, 
of which 13 M. and 4 M. respectively are cultivated, 

The alluvial deposit which is annually brought down by the 
Nile in flood has accumulated in the course of centuries to an average 
depth of 35-40 ft., occasionally even more. In composition it varies 
slightly from place to place, As a rule it forms a good light soil, 
being rather above the average in potash but deficient in nitrates, 
The view formerly held that it had a high manurial value was an 
exaggerated one, and it should be considered rather as a virgin soil 
which, so long as it is added annually to the surface of the land, 
enables it to bear luxuriant crops year after year. 

Every year during the flood a considerable deposit of silt takes 
place in the river-bed, part of which is carried away as the river 
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falls, but the general result is that for thousands of years the bed of 
the Nile has been slowly rising by deposit at an average rate of 
about 4 inches per century. One consequence of this is that temples, 
which were built on the banks of the river, well above the annual 
inundation, are now below it, and foundations which were originally 
dry are now below the infiltration-level and in consequence have 
deteriorated. 

This remarkable river has exercised a unique influence on the 
history of civilization. The necessity of controlling its course and 
utilizing its water taught the ancient Egyptians the art of river 
engineering and the kindred science of land-surveying, while in the 
starry heavens they beheld the eternal calendar which regulated the 
approach and the departure of the inundation, so that the river may 
perhaps have given the first impulse to the study of astronomy. As 
the annual overflow of the water obliterated all landmarks, it was 
necessary annually to measure the land anew, and to keep a register 
of the area belonging to each proprietor; and above all it became 
an important duty of the rulers of the people to impress them with 
a strong sense of the sacredness of property. Similar causes produced 
a like result in Babylonia. Every succeeding year, however, there 
arose new disputes, and these showed the necessity of establishing 
settled laws and enforcing judicial decisions. The Nile thus led to 
the foundation of social, legal, and political order. 

Subsequently, when the engineers and architects, in the service 
of the state or of the priestly communities, erected those colossal 
structures with which we are about to become acquainted, it was 
the Nile that facilitated the transport of their materials, and enabled 
the builders of the pyramids and the other ancient Egyptians to 
employ the granite of Aswan for the structures of Memphis (p. 153), 
and even for those of Tanis (p. 182), near the coast of the Medi- 
terranean. As the river, moreover, was also an admirable commercial 
highway, we find that the Egyptians had acquired considerable skill 
at a very early period in constructing vessels with oars, masts, sails, 
and even cabins and other conveniences. 

From the earliest historical period down to the present time the 
course of the Nile, from the cataracts down to its bifurcation to the 
N. of Cairo, has undergone very little change. This, however, 
is not the case with its Empovcuunss; for, while ancient writers 
mention seven (the Pelusiac, the Tanitic, the Mendesian, the Bucolic 
or Phatnitic, the Sebennytic, the Bolbitinic, and the Canopic), there 
are now practically two channels only through which the river is 
discharged into the sea, These are the mouths at Rosetta (Rashid; 
p- 32) and Damietta (Dumyat; pp. 186, 487), situated near the 
middle of the Delta. The Pelusias and Canopic mouths, the most 
important in ancient times, lay at the extreme E. and W. ends of 


the coast respectively. 
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D., The Geology of Egypt. 

4. Taz Nins Vatury AND THE IstHMus oF SuEz. The building 
stone generally used at Alexandria is obtained from the quarries of 
Mex (p. 28) and on the coast to the E. of Alexandria. This is a 
calcareous light-coloured stone of the quaternary period, formed of 
fragments of shells and foraminifera, intermixed with oolitic granules 
and grains of quartz sand, or even with fine gravel. This rock forms 
low hills to the W. of Alexandria and the coast-strip from Alexan- 
dria to Abuqir. In many places it is covered by sand dunes and 
other recent formations. 

The cultivated plains of the Delia and the Nile Valley consist 
of recent alluvial deposits, ranging from fine sand to the finest silt, 
laid down by the water of the annual inundation. Under these lie 
coarser yellowish sands and gravels of pleistocene age, which here 
and there reach the surface in the Delta as islands of sandy waste 
among the rich cultivation of the surrounding country. These are re- 
lated to the later sand and gravel deposits on the neighbouring deserts, 
and to the traces of marine cliffs and beaches of the same period 
which may be seen on both sides of the valley at Cairo and at other 
places. At Abu Za‘bal (p. 129) occurs a low hill of basalt which 
supplies excellent road-metal for Cairo and Alexandria, 

TheN., portion of the Isthmus of Suez consists of the recent marine 
deposits of the Mediterranean, while in the central portion, near the 
low hill of El-Gisr and round Lake Timsah (p. 198), are deposits of 
Nile mud with fresh-water shells. To the S. of the Bitter Lakes 
(p. 198) are found marine quaternary deposits of the Red Sea. Reefs 
of fossil coral of quaternary age occur over a large part of the coasts 
of the Gulf of Suez, and the highest of these are now 1000 ft. above 
sea-level. The land here, or at least the coast line, must therefore 
have risen considerably in comparatively recent times, and the salines 
which are now forming appear to show that the movement has not 
yet ceased. The shores and islands of the Red Sea (see p. 451) are 
to-day fringed with live coral reefs which are dangerous to shipping. 

Sands and loams occur to the 8. of the pyramids of Giza, and 
at numerous places on the E, side of the Nile valley between Cairo 
and Fashn (p. 249), belonging, as is shown by the numerous fossils 
which they contain, to the pliocene age. The small valley imme- 
diately to the S. of the pyramid of Zawiyet el-‘Aryan (p. 150) has 
been cut out in these beds, and a rich collection of pliocene fossils 
may be made here. These deposits are intimately connected with the 
formation of the Nile valley in pliocene times, when it was at first 
a funnel-shaped bay of the Mediterranean. 

In the time of the older miocene sea the Nile valley did not exist, 
but instead a large river flowed from a S.W. direction towards the 
region that is now Lower Egypt. The fluvio-marine deposits of Mo- 
ghara in the Libyan Desert (p. 404) and the silicified wood of the 
same district also belong to these miocene times, as do the marine 
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limestones of the plateau of Cyrenaica, to the N. of the Siwa Oasis 
and on the E. edge of the Arabian Desert (at the foot of Gebel Gineifa 
and Gebel ‘Atagqa, p. 193), and on the shore of the Gulf of Suez near 
Gebel Zeit. 

The ‘Petrified Forest’ near Cairo (pp. 127, 128) consists of scat- 
tered fragments of the silicified stems of trees; and these, together 
with the red sandstone of Gebel el-Ahmar (p. 123) and conical hills 
of the same material in the N. parts of the Arabian and Libyan des- 
erts, are connected with the silicious thermal springs which bubbled 
forth amid the network of lagoons which existed in these parts in 
oligocene times. To the N.W. of the Birket Qariin (p. 208) these fos- 
sil trees are even more numerous, while in the sands of oligocene 
age innumerable bones of extinct terrestrial and marine mammals 
and reptiles have been found, which were carried down by the river 
and buried in its estuarine deposits. A fine collection of these fossil 
animals may be seen in the Geological Museum at Cairo (p. 55). 

The cliffs of the Nile valley above Cairo consist of middle and 
lower eocene limestone, containing numerous nummulites (p. 125) 
and other fossils. The strata are gently inclined to the N.N.W., so 
that the strata increase in age as we go towards the Ss. 

In the vicinity of Edfu begins the upper cretaceous formation, 
here represented by the sandstone which at Gebel es-Silsila (p. 364) 
forms steep walls of rock and confines the river in a narrow channel. 
This ‘Nubian Sandstone’ covers an area of many thousand square 
miles, extending from the oases (comp. p. 403) to the Sidan. At 
certain points, such as Aswan (pp. 379, 381), Kalabsha (p. 415), 
Wadi Halfa (p. 438), and the Third and Fourth Cataracts (pp. 447, 
445), ridges of crystalline rocks (granite, gneiss, diorite, ete.) rise 
through it, and form black or reddish hills in sharp contrast to the 
low tabular masses of the sandstone. 

9. In the ARABIAN or FAsTeRN Dusert (pp. 388, 397 seqq.) a 
line of hills, some peaks of which are 7000 ft. in height, runs parallel 
to the Red Sea and at short distance from it. This is wholly formed 
of crystalline rocks (granite, gneiss, diorite, hornblende-schist, mica- 
schist, talc-schist, and the andesites and allied rocks), which form a 
great series of very ancient volcanic rocks, the imperial porphyry of 
Gebel ed-Dukhkhan (quarried by the Romans; p. 398) being a well- 
known representative. The E. and W. slopes of this range are Over- 
laid by sedimentary rocks, usually the Nubian sandstone, but also 
(in the N. part) by limestones and marls (see pp. 399, 400), These 
stretch away toward the W., forming a great plateau of limestone in 
the N. and of sandstone in the S., in which the Nile valley forms a 
narrow trough. Numerous deeply eroded valleys give a character- 
istic appearance to the astern Desert. The open plains are almost 
bare of vegetation, but numerous plants may be seen in the valleys, 
especially after rain, while in the sheltered ravines among the hills 
where springs occur they grow luxuriantly, 
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3. The Lrsyan or WxsTeRN Dzsent (pp. 403 seqq.) is totally 
different. The level limestone plateau, about 1000 ft. above the sea, 
extends to the W., its S. escarpment overlooking the lower plain of 
the Nubian sandstone to the S. In deep bays in this escarpment lie 
the oases of El-Kharga (p. 405), Ed-Dakhla (p. 408), and El-Farafra 
(p. 405), while that of El-Bahariya (p. 405) is situated in a depres- 
sion surrounded by the higher plateau. The plateau is waterless and 
practically devoid of vegetation, while isolated knolls show how rap- 
idly the erosion of the desert surface by wind is proceeding. In 
certain parts lines of sand dunes 100-200 ft. high stretch across the 
desert plateau in a N.N.W. and §.8.E. direction, sometimes for sey- 
eral hundred miles with hardly a break. They are most developed 
to the W. of the oasis of Ed-Dakhla. The floor of the oases of El- 
Kharga and Ed-Dakhla consists mostly of dark-coloured sands and 
clays of the upper cretaceous formation. Some beds contain alum 
and.others are phosphatic. Springs well up at many points from a 
depth of about 400 ft. and furnish an abundant water supply to the 
cultivated lands. Some of these rise through natural fissures and 
others through artificial bore-holes. 

To the 8. of the oases lies the lower plain of the Nubian sand- 
stone. This plain presents a low rolling surface covered with black- 
ened flint pebbles and concretions of iron and manganese oxide, while 
the silicified trunks of fossil trees are frequently met with. Yellow 
drift-sand is seen everywhere, but it is only occasionally that it forms 
dunes of any size. 

The oasis of El-Farafra lies farther W., and to the N, and W. 
of it extends the plateau of eocene limestone as far as the oasis of 
Siwa (p.403), The strata here are mostly of miocene age, and they 
contain numerous fossils, a fact recorded by Herodotus (p. cx) and 
Kratosthenes (p. 380). 


E. Agriculture and Vegetation. 


1. Capanruiriss or THE Sor. The land is extremely fertile, but 
by no means incapable of exhaustion. The common belief that all 
the fields of Egypt yield three harvests in the year is entirely er- 
roneous. Many of the crops, as elsewhere, must occasionally be fol- 
lowed by a fallow period; others thrive only when a certain rotation 
is observed; and some fields require to be manured. Occasionally 
two crops are yielded by the same field in the same season (wheat 
and saffron, wheat and clover, etc.). So long as the inundation de- 
posited a thick layer of fresh mud on the basin-lands (p. 1xxiii) every 
year, and a single crop was raised off the greater part of the area, 
while the soil lay fallow during the hot months before the flood, the 
land could go on producing crops indefinitely. The great extension 
within the last fifty years of the cultivation of the sugar-cane and 
the cotton-plant (comp. p.1xxvi) has necessitated considerable mod- 
ifications in the modes of irrigation (comp. p. Ixxiii) and cultivation 
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hitherto in use. Now that most of the land is irrigated throughout 
the year a very small amount of mud is deposited, while two or 
more crops are raised annually. As both sugar and cotton are very 
exhausting crops, the land must either be more frequently left fal- 
low or must be artificially manured. As the dung of the domestic 
animals is used as fuel throughout Egypt, where wood is very scarce 
while that of the numerous pigeons (comp. p. 237) is mainly used 
for horticultural purposes, resource must be had to other manures. 
One of these is afforded by the ruins of ancient towns, which were 
once built of unbaked clay, but now consist of mounds of earth, re- 
cognizable only as masses of ruins by the fragments of pottery they 
contain. Out of these mounds, which conceal the rubbish of thou- 
sands of years, is dug a kind of earth, known as Sabakh, sometimes 
containing as much as 12 9/p of salts (mainly potassium nitrate, but 
also sodium carbonate and sal ammoniac). This source of supply, 
however, will be exhausted at no very distant date. The only alter- 
native is artificial manuring, and large quantities of fertilizers are 
imported. The bulk of the phosphates produced in Egypt (at El- 
Qoseir and Safaga on the Red Sea, p. 400, and at Es-Siba‘iya in 
Upper Ezypt, p. 358) are exported (176,123 metric tons in 1926) 
for use in the manufacture of superphosphates, as the soil of Egypt 
is already rich enough in those salts. 

9. Innication. As the annual flooding of the Nile was the source 
of Eeypt’s prosperity, efforts were made even at the earliest times 
to derive as much benefit from it as possible. The land was divided 
up by earthen walls into basins, into which the flood-water was con- 
ducted by means of canals. Thus the too rapid ebbing of the floods 
was prevented and the soil was properly moistened. This system, 
when the dam at Nag‘ Hammédi (p. 239) has been completed, will 
only survive to the S. of that point, in the province of Girga, on the 
edge of the W. desert, and on the right bank of the Nile above Cairo. 
The rest of Egypt, from Asyft to the Mediterranean, now enjoys 
perennial irrigation through innumerable canals and watercourses. 
The annual procedure is as follows. At the time of the Nile flood, 
which begins in July, the sluices of the Aswan dam are opened (comp. 
p. 396) to allow the reddish-brown water to find its way into the plain. 
When the basins to the S. of Asyiit (see above) are full enough, the 
water therein is kept at a certain level for about forty days, until 
the ground is thoroughly saturated and all the silt has settled. The 
clear water is then drained back to the river, or, in years of extra- 
ordinarily low flood, conducted into lower basins. Seeds are sown 
in the silt that is left behind, and the crops grow without further 
watering. When the flood is weak, the inundation does not reach 
the higher districts, which are known as ‘Sharaqi’ and are freed from 
taxation in the years when they receive no flood-water (comp. p. 4113). 

The perennially irrigated provinces of Middle Egypt and the 
Delta take from their canals only the amount of water required by 
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standing crops. In the present conditions of intensive cultivation, 
therefore, they receive a much smaller share of flood-silt than the 
districts with basin irrigation and their lack of silt must be com- 
pensated for by extensive manuring (comp. p. Ixxiii). 

In November, when the Nile is falling and the whole country is 
amply supplied, the sluice-gates of the Aswan Dam (p. 396) are 
gradually closed, so as to fill the reservoir slowly. This is usually 
accomplished about the end of January. The gates of the Asyit 
Barrdge (p. 237) are similarly manipulated so as to maintain the 
necessary depth of water in the supply-canals. In the middle of 
February the gates of the Delta Barrage (p. 131) are completely 
closed. In April the supply falls below the requirements of the 
country, and, besides drawing upon the Aswan reservoir, it then 
often becomes necessary to restrict landowners on different parts 
of a canal to drawing water from it in rotation. The supply steadily 
diminishes until the flood rises about the beginning of July. 

The irrigation is effected by means of: (1) The Sé@giya, a 
large wheel (rarely exceeding 30 ft. in diameter) turned by cattle 
or buffaloes, and sometimes by camels, and fitted with scoops or 
buckets (gadis) of wood or clay, resembling a dredging machine. 
(2) The Shaddif, an apparatus resembling an ordinary ‘well-sweep’ 
(with bucket and counter-weight), set in motion by one person only, 
and drawing the water in buckets resembling baskets in appear- 
ance. As a substitute for the saqiya several shaddfs are sometimes 
arranged one above the other. (3) The Archimedean screw or Tunbir 
(a tube in the form ofa screw wound round a cylinder), chiefly seen 
in the Delta. (4) When it is possible to store the water in reservoirs 
above the level of the land to be watered, it is allowed to overflow 
the flelds whenever required. This is the only method available in 
the oases, where fortunately the springs rise with such force as to 
admit of their being easily dammed up at a sufficiently high level. 
(5) Pumps driven by steam are used also, particularly when a large 
supply of water is required, as in the case of the sugar-plantations 
on the banks (‘gefs’) of the Nile in the N. part of Upper Egypt 
(e.g. near Kébm Ombo, p. 362). (6) The Tabat, a peculiar, very 
light, and easily moved wooden wheel, which raises the water by 
means of numerous compartments in the hollow felloes, used mainly 
in the Lower Delta in places where the level of the water in the 
canals remains nearly the same. — Undershot water-wheels also are 
found in the Faiydm. Occasionally irrigation is effected by means 
of a basket (nattdl) slung on a rope between two labourers. — In 
order to distribute the water equally over flat fields, these are some- 
times divided into a number of small squares by means of embank- 
ments of earth, a few inches in height, which are easily opened or 
closed so as to regulate the height of the water within them. 

3. Aa@ricutruRAL Spasons. In the time of the Pharaohs the 
Egyptian agricultural year, which originally began on July 49th, 
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was divided into three equal parts, each consisting of four months 
of thirty days: the period of the inundation, winter, and summer. 
At the present day there are, strictly speaking, but two seasons: the 
hot season lasting from May to September and a cooler one from 
November to March, while October and April are transition months ; 
but the effect which the annual Nile flood has upon the agriculture 
of the country rather than upon the climate has caused the months 
of September and October to be considered as a third season, com- 
parable to our late-summer or autumn. 

(a) The Winter Cultivation (Esh-Shitwi) lasts on the flooded 
lands of Upper Egypt from November till April; on perennially 
irrigated land the winter sowing takes place from October onwards, 
while the grain harvest is reaped in April in Middle Egypt and in 
May in the Delta. In this season the principal crops are wheat, 
barley, beans, and barsim (Egyptian clover). 

(b) The Summer Crops (Es-Seifi) may be considered as growing 
from May to August in the basin-lands and to October wherever 
there is perennial irrigation. The principal crops are rice (p. Ixxvi), 
which is sown in May and harvested in October, and cotton, sown 
in March and picked in September and October. Most of the latter 
is grown from seed, but a limited amount is grown from two-year- 
old plants which have been cut back. On basin-lands of Upper 
Egypt where sufficient water from wells ig available a crop of durra 
(sorghum vulgare, p. Ixxvi) is grown and harvested before the flood- 
water arrives. 

(c) The Autumn Season (En- Nil, or flood) is the shortest, lasting 
barely seventy days. On the rich land of the Delta maize (p. lxxvi) 
is grown. A large crop of durra is raised on the perennially irrigated 
lands of Upper Egypt, and a considerable amount also grown on 
those which are not reached by the inundation. This crop is cut 
about November. 

The AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS of the Egyptians are exceedingly 
primitive and defective. The chief of these is the plough (mihrdt), the 
form of which is the same as it was five thousand years ago (comp. p. 166), 
and the traveller will recognize it on many of the monuments and in the 
system of hieroglyphics (p. Oxxxiii). It consists of a pole about 6 ft. 
long, drawn by an 0x, buffalo, or other draught-animal, attached to it by 
means of a yoke, while to the other end is fastened a piece of wood 
bent inwards at an acute angle and shod with a three-pronged piece of 
jron (lisdn). Connected with the pole is the handle which is held by 
the fellah. These rude and light ploughs penetrate but slightly into the 
ground. The harrow is replaced in Egypt by a roller provided with 
iron spikes (qunfud, literally ‘hedgehog’). The only tool used by the 
fellahin on their fields, or in making embankments of earth, is a kind 
of hoe (fas, tariya, qaddam) or shovel (migrafa). The process of reaping 


consists in cutting the grain with a sickle (mingal), or simply uprooting 
it by hand. The nérag, or “threshing sledge’, consists of a kind of sledge 
resting on a roller provided with sharp semicircular pieces of iron, and 
drawn by oxen or buffaloes. This primitive machine, being driven over 
the corn to be threshed, crushes the stalks and ears; the grain or seeds 
is then separated by means of winnowing fans and a large sieve (ghurbdl). 


The chopped straw (tibn) is used as fodder for stable animals. 
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4, Farm Propucsz or Eeyrr. The following is an enumeration 


of all the most important industrial crops cultivated in Egypt. 

a. Cereats, 1. Wheat (qamh). — 2. Maize (dura shdmi, i.e. Syrian 
durra, also known as dura Jrangi, i.e. European durra, or simply as dura, 
as it is called in Syria). — 3. Barley (sha‘ir, shitr). — 4. Rice (ruzz), cultiv- 
ated in the lower part of the Delta, from Alexandria and Rahmaniya 
as far as Mansira, Zagazig, and Salihiya, and in the Wadi et-Tumilat, 
the Faiyim, and the oases of the Libyan desert. In 1926 17,995,459 kg. 
(39,679,987 Ib.), with a value of £E 319,892 were exported; in 1927 the ex- 
ports reached £E 518,000. — 5. Sorghum (Sorghum vulgare, Andropogon 
sorghum, see p. 4b}; dura daladi, i.e. durra of the country, or dura ‘aweiga, 
simply called dura in the Sidan; Ital. sorgho, Engl. Indian millet, Guinea 
corn, or Kaffir corn, the Tyrolese sirch). — 6. Pennisetum typhoideum, 
Penicillaria spicata, reed-mace or pearl millet (dukhn). 

b. Lecuminous Prants. 1. Broad beans, Vicia faba (fal). — 2. Lentils 
(‘ads). —3, Chick-peas, Cicer arietinum (hummus). — A. Lupins (tinmis). — 
5. Peas (bisilla). — 6. Vigna sinensis, vigna beans or ‘chowlee’ (labiya). — 
7. Dolichos lablab, Egyptian kidney-bean (1ib146), which are very frequently 
seen festooning walls and hedges, but are grown also as shrubs in fields 
(labiya “ajin). 

c. GREEN Crops. 1. White Egyptian clover, Trifolium Alexandrinum 
(bar'stm). — 2. Fenugreek, Fenum greecum (hilba), frequently ground into 
flour and used in making bread; also eaten raw by the lower classes in 
spring (comp. p. lv); not to be confounded with clover. — 3. Medicago 
sativa, or lucerne (bay'sim higdzi). — 4, Lathyrus sativus, or flat pea (gilbdn). 
— 5. Sorghum halepense (gerau). 

ad. Narcorros. The growing of tobacco (dukhkhdn) has been forbidden 
since 1890, although the government has recently been making experi- 
mental plantings. Egyptian cigarettes (in 1928 exported to the value of 
£E 341,140) are mostly made of tobacco from Asia Minor. The cultivation 
of the opium poppy, Papaver somniferum (abu *n-ndm, ‘father of the sleep’), 
has been recently forbidden by Act of Parliament in order to stop the 
manufacture of opium (afyan). The growing of hemp (Cannabis indica), 
owing to its use as an intoxicant (hashish, p. XXvii), is also prohibited. 

e. TexriLes. 1. Cotton (gutn; see below). —2. Flax (kitian). —3. Indian 
hemp, Hibiscus cannabinus (¢f/). — 4. Sisal-hemp, Agave rigida (sabbdr). — 
Cotton, which seems to have been known to the ancients, was reintro- 
duced from India in 1821, but has been extensively cultivated since 1863 
only. It is now the principal crop of Egypt, occupying in normal years 
nearly one-third of the arable land (= 1,573,815 acres in 1927) and yield- 
ing an average harvest of over 7,500,000 qantar (742,875,000 1b.). In 1927 
7,383,201 qantir (about 731,800,000 1b.), with a value ‘of £E° 38,999,192 
were exported, besides cotton seed, cotton-seed cakes and oil to the value 
of £B 4,247,000. During 1928 the cotton exports reached £E 45,137,823. 
The advantage of Egyptian cotton lies not in the quantity but in the quality 
of the produce; it is especially suited to the mercerizing process, which 
gives the cotton a silky gloss. A Cotton Research Board, attached to the 
Ministry of Agriculture (p. 56), was founded at Giza (p. 87) in 1919. 
Cotton-growing in the Sidan, see pp. 442, 462. 

f. Drus. 1. Indigofera argentea, a peculiar kind of indigo (ntla). — 
2. Lawsonia inermis (hinna), used for dyeing the nails, the palms of the 
hands, and the soles of the feet yellowish red (a very ancient custom) ; 
properly a tree, but, like the tea-plant, cultivated in fields in the form 
of a dwarfed bush. — 3. Safflower, bastard saffron, or bulrush millet, 
Carthamus tinctorius (quirtum, seeds ‘usfur). Real saffron (Crocus sativus ; 
2a‘far'dn) comes from Europe. — 4. Dyer’s weed, Reseda luteola (bléya), 
used as a yellow dye, 

g. Orn Puants. 1. Castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis; kharwa‘), — 
2. Sesame (simsim), — 8. Rape (Brassica napus; salgam). — A. Mustard 
(Brassica lanceolata or nigra; khardal, kabar). — 5. Arachis hypogea, 
ground-nut, pea-nut, or monkey-nut (fl sinndri, fal sdddni). — 6. Saff- 
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lower (comp. p. lxxvi under f). — 7. Poppy (comp. p. lxxvi under d). — 
8. Garden cress, Lepidium sativum (rashdd). 

h. Sprczs, 1. Capsicum annuum, ‘chillies’, the Italian peperone (filfil 
ahmar, filfil rdmi). — 2. Capsicum frutescens, Cayenne pepper (shatta). — 
3. Aniseed (Pimpinella Anisum; yanstn). — 4. Coriander (kuzbara). — 
5, Cummin (kammdn, kammiin abyad). — 6. Black cummin or fennel-flowers, 
Nigella sativa (kKamman aswad). — 7. Dill (shabat). — 8. White mustard, 
Sinapis alba (khardal). — 9. Fennel (Feniculum capillaceum; shamar). 

i, The SucaR Caner (gasab) is largely cultivated in the N. part of 
Upper Egypt, where it was first grown by Isma‘il (p. cxxvii) on his estates 
in 1867. An inferior variety, which is now only eaten raw, was intro- 
duced from India in the time of the Caliphs. 

j. Vecrtasies. 1. Bamiyas, Hibiscus esculentus (baémiya; comp. p.1v). 
— 2. Pumpkins (qgar‘, sing. gar‘a). — 3. Cucumbers (khiydr). — 4. Egyptian 
cucumbers (frequently trumpet-shaped and ribbed; different varieties 
called ‘abdalldwi, ‘aggar, fagqds, etc.). — 5. Melons (qa@wan; the best kind 
is the sugar or musk melon, skammdm). — 6, Water-melons (Citrullus 
vulgaris; battékh). —'7. Aubergines or the egg-plant, Solanum melongena, 
Solanum esculentum (bddingdn). — 8. Tomatoes (tamdtim). — 9. Jew’s mal- 
low, a kind of jute, Corchorus olitorius (muldkhiya). — 10, Mallows (khdab- 
beiza). — 11. Cabbage (kurumb). — 12. Celery (karajfs). — 13. Lettuces 
(khass). — 14, Sorrel (hummeid). — 15. Spinach (isbanikh). — 16. Parsley 
(bagdanis). — 17. Purslane (Portulaca oleracea; sigla). — 18. Garden rocket 
(Ernca sativa; gargi). — A variety of other vegetables are cultivated in 
small quantities in gardens, exclusively for the use of European residents, 
e.g. the artichoke (kharshif), cauliflower (qarnabit), asparagus (halyan; 
kishk almds), etc. 

Root VegerasBLes. 1. Onions (basal), one of the chief exports of 
Egypt (in 1926, 135,243 metric tons with a value of £E 710,289; in 1927, 
to the value of £E 863,000). — 2. Garlic (tam). — 3. Leeks (Allium por- 
rum; kurrdi). — 4. Batatas, sweet potatoes (Ipomea batatas; batdta hilu). 
— 5. Potatoes (batdta). — 6, Colocasia (qulgds). —7. Jerusalem artichokes 
(iruf). — 8. Radishes, a peculiar kind, with a white skin and fleshy, 
edible leaves (jigl). — 9. Carrots (gazay baladi, a peculiar kind, with 
blood-red juice; gazar frangi, European carrots). — 10. Turnips (Brasscia 
rapa; lift). — 11. Beetroot (Beta rapa; bangar). 

5. Trrrs. The extensive planting of trees since the middle of 
the 19th cent. has introduced a new feature into the Egyptian land- 
scape. In ancient times most of the timber required for ship- 
building and other purposes seems to have been imported from 
abroad. Muhammed ‘Ali (p. oxxy), a great patron of horticulture, 


at one time offered prizes for the planting of trees, but his efforts 


were unattended with success, as he lacked expert advice. Ibrahim 
followed the example of his predecessor, but ‘Abbas I. and Sa‘id 
were sworn enemies to trees of every kind, and they were content 
that their palaces should be exposed to the full glare of the sun. 
A new epoch, however, began in 1869, when the Khedive Isma‘il 
(p. cxxvii) summoned to Egypt M. Barillet, one of the most skilful 
landscape-gardeners of the day (comp. p. 53). The finest of the 
shade-trees, both on account of its umbrageousness and the excel- 
lence of its wood, and one which thrives admirably, is the lebbakh 
(Albizzia lebbek). Within forty years the lebbakh attains a height 
of 80 ft., while the branches project to a long distance over the roads, 
covering them with a dense leafy canopy. Of late years, however, 
especially in the Cairo district, most of the lebbakhs have been! de- 
stroyed by insects; they have been replaced by other species, chiefly 
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the beautiful poinciana (‘Flamboyer des Indes’, ‘Barbados pride’) 
and the violet-flowered bauhinia (known from the shape of its 
leaves as ‘Khuff el-Gamal’ or ‘camel hoof’). Among other kinds of 
trees the most important are the rapidly growing jacaranda (rose- 
wood; with blue flowers), the casuarina and eucalyptus, tropical 
fig-trees, and several rare varieties of palms. 

The commonest trees of an earlier period which the traveller 
will encounter in every town in Egypt are the following: — The 
Nile acacia (Acacia nilotica or arabica; sant, sunt), the thorn-tree 
of antiquity, the pods (qarad) of which, resembling the beads ofa 
rosary, yield an excellent material for tanning purposes. Next to 
the date-palm, this is the tree most frequently seen by the wayside 
and in the villages. Then, the Acacia farnesiana (fuina), with blos- 
soms of delicious perfume; sycamore (Ficus sycomorus, gimmeis; 
comp. pp. lii, cxlvi), anciently considered sacred; Zizyphus spina 
Christi, thorn jujube or Christ's thorn (nabq); tamarisk (atl); parkin- 
sonia (seisaban); mulberry (tat); and carob or St. John’s bread (Cer- 
atonia siliqua; kharr@b). 

Among fruit-trees the most important is the date-palm (Phenix 
dactylifera, nakhla; dates, balah; ribs of the leaf, gartd ; points of 
the leaf, sa‘af; terminal bud, gummdr; bast, lif). The date-palm 
blossoms in March and April, and the fruit ripens in August and 
September. Fresh dates are rough in appearance, blood-red or pale 
yellow in colour, and harsh and astringentin taste. Like the medlar 
they become more palatable (and digestible for Europeans) after 
fermentation has set in. There are at least twenty-seven kinds of 
dates commonly offered for sale. The largest attain a length of three 
inches, and are called ibrimi, or sukk6ti, coming from N. Nubia. The 
most delicately flavoured are the soft, dark-brown, late-season dates 
from Alexandria, known as amhdt and bint ‘eish, which are eaten 
fresh. Few dates are exported, as they realize a high price in the 
country itself. — The dim palm (Hyphane thebaica) occurs princi- 
pally in Upper Egypt and Nubia (comp. p. 239). It is a broad-leafed 
palm of medium height, and its timber and bast are of considerable 
value. Buttons and other objects are made out of the hard kernels 
of the fruits, which are largely exported, while the soft and fibrous 
rind is edible and tastes like ginger-bread. 

The vine thrives admirably in Egypt, especially in the Faiyim, 
and grapes (‘inab) abound from July to September. Wine was ex- 
tensively made from them in ancient times (e.g. in the Mareotis, 
p. 29, and the Faiyaim, p. 202), and this might still easily be done, 
were it not that Egypt is already amply supplied with cheap and 
excellent wines from every part of the Mediterranean. The vine 
blossoms in March and April, like the palm, and the grapes ripen 
in June and July. Oranges (burtuqdn) are abundant and cheap (the 
harvest beginning in September), and so also are mandarins (Citrus 
nobilis; Yasuf afandi, ‘Lord Joseph’) and lemons (Laman or léman; 
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a small and juicy variety of the Citrus limonum); citrons are of less 
frequent occurrence. Among other fruit-trees we may mention also 
the pomegranate (Punica granatum; rwmmdn) and the apricot 
(mishmish), which yield a handsome return. The common European 
fruits, e.g. peaches (khékh), likewise abound, but their flavour is 
generally very inferior, Figs (tin) are very common in summer. The 
mango-tree (Mangifera indica; manga) and the American guava 
(Psidium guayava; gawdfa), the latter introduced since the begin- 
ning of the century, are frequently grown for the sake of their fruit. 


The principal decorative plants are roses (ward; of which the 
musk-rose, Rosa damascena moschata, and the evergreen rose, Rosa 
sempervirens, used to be specially cultivated for the manufacture of 
attar of roses), oleanders (difla) of astonishing height, carnations, 
and geraniums, all of which have been grown in Egypt from a very 
early period. A bushy shrub, which in its half-leafless condition 
attracts the attention of every traveller in winter, is the poinsettia 
(Euphorbia pulcherrima; bint el-qunsul, ‘the consul’s daughter ). 
The insignificant blossom is surrounded by leaves of the most bril- 
liant red, presenting a very picturesque and striking appearance. — 
Natural forests, or even solitary wild trees, are never met with in 
the valley of the Nile or in the valleys of the northern deserts. 

The papyrus plant (Cyperus papyrus), which had been grown 
in Egypt since the earliest times, was almost extinct when its cul- 
tivation was recently revived in the Cairo district. Formerly com- 
mon in the lower Nile district, it became the emblem of Lower 
Egypt and found its way into art, especially (like the lotus) as a 
basic form of the Egyptian columns (comp. pp. clxvi, olxvii). The 
ancients manufactured the pith of its stout stems into a material for 
writing upon. — The lotus or water-lily is represented in Egypt by 
two species, the Nymphza lotus, with perfumed white flowers that 
open at night, and the Nymphza cerulea, blue and flowering by day. 


F, The Climate of Egypt. 
By Colonel Sir Henry Lyons, F.B.S. 

The blue cloudless sky, the powerful sunlight, and the dry 
warm air are among the first facts that strike the traveller on his 
arrival in Egypt; and his surprise increases when he observes that 
the conditions remain uniform day after day, and are, in short, so 
generally the rule that ‘the weather’ ceases to be a topic of conver- 
sation. If from the top of the hills or cliffs bordering the Nile valley 
to the S. of Cairo he looks out on the boundless deserts on either 
side, the visitor will realize at once that Egypt is practically a part 
of the Sahara, a verdant strip of fertile soil, 8-12 M. wide, depend- 
ent for its existence upon the Nile; and that the refreshing purity 
of the atmosphere is essentially due to the proximity of the desert. 

During the summer months (May-Sept.; comp. p. lxxy) there 
prevails throughout the whole of Egypt dry and hot weather, temp~ 
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ered by steady N. winds, but in the other half of the year, and especi- 
ally in December, January, and February, the storms of the Mediter- 
ranean exercise so much effect on the Delta that comparatively cold 
weather, with cloudy days, is sometimes experienced as far as Cairo 
and even up to Beni Suef (p. 218). The temperature is sometimes 
high even in winter, but the dryness of the air prevents it from 
being trying, while as soon as the sun gets low the temperature falls 
sorapidly as to necessitate precautions against a chill (comp. p. xxiv). 

The mean maximum and minimum temperatures at some of the 
more important points are given in the following table. 


January April July | October 


Max. | Min.||Max.| Min./|} Max. | Min.|/Max.} Min. 
Co) pa fal Ye | Fasc Clie MG Sin Desai AE Sioa PT acy, OS, 


Alexandria. . . .|}65.4 | 50.4|| 74.8 | 58.4 || 89.8 | 72.3]/82.4 | 68.0 
Cairo (“ Abbisiya) 65.1 | 44.8 || 82.9 | 56.3]} 95.7 | 69.8 || 84.7 | 62.8 
INS VU Mepis e cone 68.2 | 42.41/89.4 | 58.4]} 98.8 | 72.7 || 86.5 | 64.4 
Neg pie SK 74.7 | 49.2} 94.4 | 64.8 || 107.2 | 78.41] 98.6 | 69.4 


Wadi Halfa. . .||'75.4 | 46.2|/ 97.3 | 62.6 || 105.4 | 73.8 || 97.3 | 66.7 


In spite of the essential dryness of the climate, the rapid fall 
of temperature at night causes morning fog to be common in the 
Nile valley in winter. It is, however, rapidly dissipated when the 
sun rises. ‘The following table shows the percentage of relative 
humidity (comp. p. xxiii). 


| January | February | March | April | May 


Nexmhitin ce yO 70 | 70 714 72 
Cairo (‘Abbasiya) 75 70 65 58 52 
eR og eek 70 64 55 AA 38 
havin tee 46 | 49, 36 34 33 
Wadi Half . . | 49 39 34, 25 23 


Rain is rare in Upper Egypt, a slight shower in winter being 
the most that is usually recorded. Heavier rain-bursts take place 
not infrequently in the desert, and on rare occasions extend to the 
Nile valley. 

At Cairo rain usually falls on 4-6 days in the year, the average 
amount being about one inch. In some years, however, as much as 
two inches are recorded, while in others hardly any rain falls. At 
Alexandria and on the coast the regular winter rains of the Medi- 
terranean occur, and the average annual rainfall is 8 inches, most 
of which falls from November to February. The rainfall at Asyit, 
Aswan, and Wadi Halfa is practically nil. 

From Asyft southwards the prevalent winds blow from the N. 
throughout the year, being slightly to the E. of N. in the spring 
months and more to the W. in the late summer. In winter and spring 
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dry S. winds occur occasionally. In the N. portion of the country 
the winds are more variable, for although N. winds prevail, S. and 
S.W. winds may continue for sevéral days in the winter and are a, 
great hindrance to the sailing craft on the Nile at this season. These 
S. winds are due to the Mediterranean winter storms, which sweep 
by from W. to E., and if they follow a track between Crete and 
Egypt produce S. winds blowing from the Egyptian deserts towards 
the storm centre. The winds blowing from the open desert are cold 
and by their dryness seem to be even colder than they really are, 
so that visitors to Cairo in the winter months may experience the 
sensation of a somewhat greater degree of cold than would be ex- 
pected from the temperatures quoted above. 

Similar conditions in the Mediterranean are also primarily the 
cause of the Khamsin or hot 8S. wind, which occasionally blows for 
two or three days at a time in March, April, and May. This wind 
comes from the now heated deserts and often attains considerable 
strength, carrying with it sand and dust until a thick yellow fog may 
prevail, sufficiently dense to hide the sun. The shade temperature 
under these conditions frequently exceeds 100° Fahr. 

On the desert plateau the range of temperature is at all times 
of the year considerably greater than in the valley, where the tem- 
perature sinks to freezing point only for very brief periods. In the 
desert, however, the thermometer often stands at freezing point and 
may even fall several degrees below it. 

The opinion frequently expressed of recent years that the climate 
of Egypt has deteriorated, i.e. become more rainy, owing to the 
numerous irrigation works, is devoid of foundation, 
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IiI. El-Islam. 


By Professor C. H. Beckei. 


The term Isl@m is used to connote the peculiar civilization of 
the Nearer East, which owes its characteristic features to the spread 
of the Arabs and to the religion of Mohammed. However strange 
and novel it may appear to us at first sight, it is nevertheless based 
upon the same general principles as the civilization of medieval 
Europe, from which it differs mainly in being represented by other 
peoples and other races, to whom the brilliant intellectual develop- 
ment of Europe has been denied. 

The rise of Islam has become historically intelligible only with- 
in recent years. Formerly it was tacitly assumed on all hands that 
the Arabs had imposed upon the East not only a new language, 
put also a new, specifically Arab, civilization. This view agreed 
with Christian conceptions, which recognized in Islam only a new 
religion and founded its opposition to Arab dominion on religious 
and ecclesiastical motives only. In Christian eyes Mohammed was 
identified with Antichrist; he instigated his barbarian hordes to 
hurl themselves upon the Christian countries of the East in order to 
convert them to Islam by the sword; the course of development since 
antiquity was abruptly broken off; and the Islamic Arab civilization 
superseded its early-Christian predecessor. When, with such pre- 
conceptions as these, the Arabian historical sources were consulted, 
they seemed at first to yield confirmation. The Arab tradition was as 
ecclesiastically coloured as the European; there, too, the starting- 
point was Mohammed and the Arab migrations; Mohammed and 
the early Caliphs were supposed to have reorganized everything 
and to have created, in all essentials, the new Islamic civilization. 
As a matter of fact, the erroneousness of all these current concep- 
tions cannot be too emphatically insisted on. 

In the first place it must be clearly understood that the trium- 
phant campaigns of the Mohammedans were nothing else than an 
Arab Migration, the latest and, for us, the most obvious of the great 
Semitic migrations, absolutely analogous with the great migrations 
of the Germanic peoples in Europe. The main difference between 
the Arab and the Germanic migrations is this, that the Arabs, owing 
to their religious organization, were directed by a central author- 
ity, so that the establishment of a homogeneous Islamic empire be- 
came a possibility. It was not only religious zeal, it was not only 
the flery words of an inspired prophet that urged the Arabs on 
their warlike mission to the outer world; simple necessity, the long 
continued economic decline of Arabia, in a word sheer hunger, 
drove them into the rich lands of the settled countries. The move- 
ment had begun centuries before Mohammed. The tribes of Inner 
Arabia were already on the move, a peaceful immigration of Arabs 
into Mesopotamia and Syria had already begun, and the standing 
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hostility between Byzantium and Persia had many times led to 
incursions into the settled districts by the savage border-tribes of 
both empires. The tide had thus begun to flow long before Islam 
gave the movement a unifying watchword and an organization. 
Universal dominion for the Arabs was the watchword; that was the 
interpretation put upon Islam by the conquerors, in contrast with 
the initial position of their prophet. They had no thought of con- 
verting the defeated nations by force; so long as tribute was paid 
and Arab supremacy recognized, every religious and civil right 
was confirmed to the conquered. At first conversion to Islam was 
possible only by connecting the convert with the Arab tribal system 
as a client; then, as a Moslem, he became, in theory at least, a 
burgess of the Islamic theocracy and no longer required to pay 
tribute. Thus the flood of converts to Islam became larger than was 
pleasing to the Arabs; but the impelling force was not terror of the 
sword but the economic advantages that attended the transition of 
a subject into even the lowest rank among the rulers. 

The key to an appreciation of Islamic civilization lies in an 
understanding of the relations between the thin Arab upper layer 
and the huge mass of their subjects. In the case of kindred peoples 
at least, it was easy for the Arabs to impose their language as the 
language of common intercourse; and for the reasons given above 
their religion also was bound to spread. But for the rest the Arabs, 
comparatively few in number and on a lower stage of culture, could 
hardly hope to stamp a new civilization upon the inhabitants of the 
ancient empire. In each new-won province, therefore, they simply 
took over the arrangements for governing as they found them, and 
with them the problems of economic and intellectual life. Even 
their religion, to be effective, was forced to come to an under- 
standing with the ecclesiastical conceptions of expiring antiquity. 
Islam, born of the religious spirit of W. Asia, did not of its own 
strength impose upon a population of a widely different nature that 
religious temper which is to this day characteristic of the Islamic 
world, permeating state and society, family and individual. On the 
contrary, it was by the conquered peoples that Islam was converted 
to that view of existence, as we now see it, which infuses religion 
into everything; for these new converts, in contrast with the religi- 
ously indifferent Arabs, could neither do anything nor leave anything 
undone without bringing it into direct relation with God and the 
future life. We must therefore think of early Islamic civilization, 
not as something quite new, introduced from elsewhere by the Arabs, 
put as the self-assertion of the mixed civilization of the Near East 
that had developed in the first six Christian centuries. In other 
words, Islam is the heir of the late-Hellenistic Christian civilization, 
which we must regard as the hybrid product of Greek and Asiatic 
feelings and philosophy. 

When that point is established, Islamic civilization falls into its 
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natural position in the general scheme of the world’s history. From 
the days of Alexander down to the Roman empire the East had been 
forced to bow to European ideas and to submit to European domina- 
tion. But just as in the days of the early emperors the Hellenic 
spirit was suffocated in the embrace of the Orient and the classical 
world hungrily assimilated the cults of the East, so an ethnical re- 
naissance of the East began in the 2nd cent. and the Semitic ele- 
ment steadily asserted itself beneath the Hellenistic surface. With 
the spread of the Arabs the Orient once more achieved an indepen- 
dence in the political sphere, corresponding with that which had 
slowly been growing in the intellectual sphere. The first result of 
the political union of the whole of the Near East was that the Greek 
intellectual impulses there, cut off from their original sources of 
inspiration and operating only through Semites, were submerged 
by orientalism. On the other hand the seeds of Asiatic civilization 
found fresh nourishment in the new whole formed by the permanent 
political connection between the Near East and Central Asia; and 
the Asiatic reaction against the expansion of the Greek spirit operated 
until far on in the Islamic period. Thus Islamic civilization finds its 
organic connection with and place in the general course of history, 
Further, we recognize another important bond; for, if Islam simply 
carried Christian civilization a step farther, we are no longer sur- 
prised by the profound inner relationship between the mental out- 
look of medieval Christianity and that of Islam; both systems are 
based upon the common foundation of the Greek-Oriental civiliza- 
tion of Christian antiquity. The Arabs consistently stressed the 
oriental elements in this civilization; while on the other hand, on 
European soil, the Germanic spirit turned away from these and 
elaborated from its inner consciousness the typical western forms 
of the middle ages. 

From these principles it becomes clear why Arabia could not 
permanently remain the seat of the caliphate. Damascus superseded 
Medina. It was only in the agitated period of the Arab empire, the 
period of expansion, that the artificial condition of the political 
supremacy of the Arabs over subjects superior to them in culture 
could be maintained. In the long run the economic and intellectual 
influence of the subjugated races was bound to tell and the deposi- 
tion of the Arab ruling class was inevitable. The levelling in- 
fluence of Islam, as it was understood by the majority of its converts, 
destroyed the economic basis of the Arab dominion and with it the 
prerogatives of the Arabs as such. The results of the Arab period 
of Islamic civilization were a continuance of previously existing 
elements of civilization, an advance to a kind of syncretism among 
the varied civilizations of the Near Kast, and the spread of the Arab 
tongue and the religion of Islam. 

By-and-by the people that was nationally the strongest and the 
most advanced in culture within the empire of the caliphs began to 
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assert itself. That people was the Persians, whose civilization even 
in pre-Islamic days had permeated the Near Hast and was the chief 
factor in orientalizing it. It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the Persian element in Islamic civilization, which is 
so often erroneously spoken of as Arab. If we are to connect that 
civilization with any one people, it must be with the Persians; for 
all the notable achievements of the period of the caliphs, the sump- 
tuous buildings, the works of literature, even the higher develop- 
ments of the religion of Islam, are utterly un-Arab and, so far as 
they are not inspired by Greek influences, are due to the Persian 
spirit. Only the domain of law, so intimately connected with the 
beginnings of a religion, betrays the stamp of the Prophet’s native 
land. The decisive ascendancy of the Persians is apparent in the 
facts that the Arabic language never established itself on Persian 
soil and that under the Abbasid caliphs it was a matter of course 
that court and government, architecture and literature, should be 
modelled after Persian patterns. Moreover, when the separate pro- 
vinces developed into independent kingdoms, it was the Persian 
rulers alone that followed local traditions, while, e.g., the Tulunid 
sultans of Egypt could only imitate the Persianized Baghdad and 
the residence of the caliphs at Samarra (comp. pp. cxciii, cxciv). 
Even the civilization of the Fatimid empire was thoroughly Persian 
(see p. cxciv seqq. ). 

The transference of the imperial residence from Damascus to 
Baghdad (comp. p. cxciii) heralded a new era, and the Arab military 
aristocracy was changed into a despotism on the ancient oriental 
pattern. This was the consequence of the deposition of the Arabs 
as a ruling caste (p. lxxxiv). The Arab aristocracy of birth was 
superseded by a bureaucratic aristocracy of mostly Persian officials, 
the free warriors became paid troops, and were finally replaced by 
an army of slaves. 

With these slaves, who were a constantly growing factor in the 
Islamic world from the 9th cent. onwards, the third national ele- 
ment powerfully affecting Islam enters upon the scene. The Turks, 
appearing at first in groups of slaves but afterwards as strong tribes 
from Central Asia, introduced new traditions and forms into the 
empire of the caliphs. This third phase in the development of Islam 
begins with the appearance of the Seljuks (p. cxx), the most power- 
ful of these Turkish tribes. The union of the empire had long before 
begun to crumble, but the Seljuks postponed its disintegration. 
Egypt at first stood out against them, but even Egypt in the long 
run was unable to repel Seljuk influence; and Turkish civilization 
penetrated to the Nile under Saladin, who himself stood upon the 
ruins of the Seljuk power. The religious reaction was accompanied 
by a change in ecclesiastical architecture (p. cxcvi), and the estab- 
lishment of a feudal system (very different indeed from the European 
system) coincided with a total alteration of all titles of honour. The 
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traditions of Saladin’s epoch were carried on in all departments by 
the Mamelukes (comp. p. cxxi), whose influence is most conspicuous 
in Egypt; while the reinforcements from Central Asia conduced at 
the same time to the accentuation of Asiatic elements. The Mongol 
invasion, which overthrew the Seljuk civilization in Asia, came toa 
halt before the gates of Egypt. Egypt’s brilliant period ended when 
she lost her political independence and became subject to a foreign 
people from Central Asia, viz. the Osman Turks (1517; p. cxxiv). 

A glance over the historical development thus briefly sketched 
shows why Islamic civilization cannot be named after any particular 
nation; from the very first it was a hybrid civilization resting upon 
the international basis of religion. Yet amid all the mingling of the 
various elements, amid all the shiftings of peoples, one unifying 
principle is clear: the steady growth of Asiatic Ideas. Antedating 
Islam, the process had begun in a reaction against Greek intellectual 
supremacy and Roman political dominion; European fetters were 
shaken off; and in the course of subsequent development both the 
Near East and Egypt passed under the direct influence of Asiatic 
conceptions, first in the intellectual and finally also in the political 
sphere, But that accomplished, the vital ethnic force and the in- 
tellectual energy of Asia were exhausted. This is the true reason of 
the decline of Islam under Osman rule. Its civilization has cul- 
minated; strength fails it for a renaissance, At the present day, just 
as in the Hellenistic period, the European spirit and European domi- 
nation are pressing forward in the East. This western movement in 
the historical process will certainly be followed by an eastern reaction. 
In any case only the form and not the essence will be common to the 
East and West in the intellectual sphere so long as racial differences 
exist among nations, 


Doctrines of El-Islim. El-Islim, the state religion of Egypt, 
professed by the bulk of the population (comp. p. lvii), counts to- 
day about 235 million adherents, mostly in Asia and Africa, but to 
be found in Europe and America also, and even in Australia. It is 
rapidly extending, especially in Africa. 


Mohammed (Muhammad, Mahomet), the founder of the religion, 
son of “Abdallah, was born at Mecca (p. 452) about A.D. 570 and at 
the age of forty announced himself as a prophet. As he found no 
acceptance in his native Mecca, he emigrated in 622 to Medina. This 
was the famous Hegira, Hejira, or Hijra (‘departure’, not ‘flight’), 
the date of which, on the introduction of the Mohammedan calendar 
(p. xoviii), was fixed as July 16th, 622. At Medina he met with more 
success, and from the position of a kind of magistrate he rose to be 
the head of a new state. After years of fighting he captured Mecca 
in 630, but two years later he died at Medina in the prime of life. 
Mohammed never represented himself as anything beyond a mortal 
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man, but in legend, which in the East has the authority of history, 
he is invested with the halo of the miraculous, God, it is said, created 
the Light of the Prophet even before the creation of the divine throne; 
and this Light wandered through all the generations of men until 
it manifested itself at the centre of the world in the best of created 
beings, a noble scion of the noblest family of Mecca, Angels, opening 
the breast of the boy, expunged the last drop of sin from his heart. 
A little later the Archangel Gabriel brought him the Revelations, the 
Korans, which were then formed into a book (p. xcii). Mohammed 
wrought many miracles and even raised the dead to life, as in the 
case of his parents, who turned their brief resurrection to account by 
embracing Islam. Among his feats was the splitting of the moon and 
his nocturnal journey (mi‘rdg) on a miraculous steed from Jerusalem 
to heaven, where he treated with the Deity as to the number of 
prayers to be offered by the faithful. 

The starting-point of Mohammed’s teaching was the conception 
of the Last Judgment. Borrowing the idea of a future life and of 
future rewards and punishments from the Jews and Christians, who 
were found all over Arabia, Mohammed exhorted his fellow-country- 
men, who lived merely from day to day, to adopt a serious conception 
of life. Paradise and hell were drawn in striking colours (p. xciii). 
The idea of the Judgment involves the idea of a just and single deity ; 
from the beginning Mohammed had to preach the strictest monotheism 
in opposition to the fetishism of the Arabs. This he named Islam, 
resignation to the will of God. He believed at first that Christianity 
and Judaism were identical, and he desired to bring the same gospel 
to the Arabs. When he learned the real historical relation of these 
faiths, he postulated an ascending series of revelations, culminating 
in Islam (p. xcii). At Medina he endeavoured to accommodate him- 
self to the doctrines of the Jewish community there, but finding this 
impossible he shook himself free of both Christian and Jewish fetters, 
although he still adhered to Abraham (Ibrahim), who was venerated 
by Jews.and Christians alike and was, moreover, according to the Bible 
the ancestor, through Ishmael (Isma‘il), of the Arabs. The ancient 
temple of stone at Mecca, the Kaaba (p. c), became to him an 
analogue of the temple of Jerusalem, The entire native creed of the 
Meccans was re-interpreted on an Abrahamistic basis, so that its 
incorporation with Islém was rendered possible. On the other hand 
the reception of Islam by the Meccans was facilitated. In addition 
to this assertion of religious independence the Hegira had another 
consequence of moment for the future of Islam: the position of the 
Prophet as also, the head of a state entailed a mingling of political 
and religious life, and the present markedly political character of 
Islim is a result of this short-lived theocracy. Mohammed further 
had definite conceptions of a revealed religion, for which he deemed 
necessary a sacred book, a prophet, and a fixed ritual with recitations 
and liturgies. But at the date of his death neither Islamic law nor 
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dogma, not even the number of daily prayers (p. 1xxxix), was fixed. 
The comprehensive system now known as the religion of Islam grew 
up in the course of time. 

The foundation is the Koran (p. xcii), the very word of God, 
which was collected and written down as early as A.D. 650. This con- 
tains few rescripts or laws. Next to it as a rule of conduct ranks the 
Sunna, the practice of the Prophet and his earliest associates. To 
follow this example in all its details became, under the influence of 
the Jewish spirit, the aim of every believer. The Sunna was glossed 
by the sayings of the Prophet and by reports as to his practice and 
as to the things that he suffered to happen without comment, These 
formed the traditions or Hadith, Originally the traditions were sub- 
stantially genuine, but in the course of the general effort to live as 
the Prophet did they finally became the literary vehicles of religious 
controversy. To sift them and to harmonize their contradictory say- 
ings has given rise to a science of itself. In this process the consensus 
of the learned (/gma‘) was the deciding authority, which became 
authoritative over the Sunna, and indeed over the Koran itself, for 
only the Igma‘ was able rightly to interpret the Koran. The early 
scholars of Islim too received the Igma‘ as the most important prin- 
ciple of development next to the Sunna and the Koran. 

Founded on the Koran, the Sunna, and the Igma‘, Mohammedan Law 
has been developed into a canonical system, embracing every depart- 
ment of life, in the manner of the Jewish and Christian systems. 
When the Arabs became masters of the ancient civilized countries 
of the Near Kast, there arose a crop of legal problems, which had to 
be solved according to the Sunna, or at least in their spirit, 'The im- 
pulse to independent legal activity in the newly conquered lands was 
given (as in Urdg by Abu Hanifu, d. 767) by the pre-Justinian 
Roman law that had been accepted by the Christian church, Against 
this intellectual independence, which allowed room for differences of 
opinion, arose the orthodox party at Medina (Mdlik ibn Anas, 4.795), 
who admitted only the letter of the ancient tradition, Afterwards 
a compromise was attained by the admission of analogous decisions 
(Qiyas), as a legal-theological principle (Esh-Shafi'i, d. 820; comp. 
p- 124), A number of schools of jurisprudence (madhhab, pl. 
madh@hib) arose, named after their founders; but of these only four 
survived: the Malikites, Hanafites, Shajiites, and Hanbalites (pro- 
nounced hambalites). In Hgypt the Shaflites and Malikites are most 
influential to-day, though the Moslem law courts (p. xxii) base their 
decisions on the Hanafite madhhab, as a result of the former connec- 
tion with Turkey, which is Hanafite. West Africa is Malikite. The 
Hanbalites, restricted to Arabia, are of less importance. Every be- 
liever must belong to one or other of these rites or schools (which 
are not sects), They recognize each other as orthodox and differ 
only in their distribution of actions among the five recognized classes 
of ‘commanded’, ‘recommended’, ‘indifferent’, ‘blameworthy’, and 
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‘forbidden’. The science of law is known as Figh (recognition). It 
forms practically the entire sphere of Islamic mental activity. Its 
results, varying slightly according to the rites and adapting them- 
selves to the interpretation of each, constitute the Sharia, or Shar‘, 
the holy law. It contains the collection of those precepts from the 
Koran and the Sunna that have been approved by the Igma‘ and are 
therefore authoritative. Certain later text-books also have attained 
canonical authority. The theologian who is officially entrusted with 
the exposition of the law is called Mufti, his decision Fetwd. The 
chief mufti bears the title Sheikh wl-Islam, which acquired its greatest 
prestige as it became more and more exclusively attached to the Mufti 
of Constantinople. His office attained to considerable religious and 
political importance under the Turkish Empire but gradually lost 
its power during the 19th cent. and was finally abolished by the 
Turkish Government in Nov. 1922. The highest Islamic authorities 
in Egypt are the Rector of the Azhar University (Sheikh el-Gami‘ 
el-Azhar, p. 61) and the Grand Mufti of Egypt (Mufti ed-Diydr 
el-Masriya). These experts are necessary, for only the learned can 
grasp the complicated system. These learned men (‘Ulamd, sing. 
‘Alim) and jurists (Fiqahd, sing. Fagih) resemble J ewish scribes rather 
than Christian priests. A sinner may reckon upon divine pardon even 
if he transgress the precepts of the Shari‘a daily or hourly, but if he 
doubt their theoretical authority he is an infidel. This is why Moham- 
medans are always ready to fly to arms when the Shari'a is threatened. 
_ In practice they trouble themselves little about its precepts. 

The five pillars (i.e. chief duties) of Islam are the profession of 
the true faith, the repetition of the daily prayers, the payment of 
the charitable tax, the fast during Ramadan, and the pilgrimage to 
Mecca (p. xc). Other matters dealt with by the Shari‘a are the laws 
relating to family duties, inheritance, and marriage; the manage- 
ment of religious endowments ( Wag/, pl. Augd/), which occupies a 
special ministry (p.55) in Egypt; and the regulation of ceremonies 
and custom. The precepts of the Jaw as regards these, being regarded 
as religious in the narrower sense, are carried out in practice as far 
as possible. In other matters, regarded as more theoretical (such as 
constitutional law, criminal law, the law of real property, and the 
law of obligations), local customary law (‘Ada) has from the first 
outweighed the Sharia. The distinction between the ‘Ada, commands 
of custom, and the Shari‘a, commands of religion, is recognized in 
- every sphere of life. The extent to which the Shari‘a prevails in any 
country is a measure of the real strength of Islam in that country. 
At times of fanatical excitement its prescriptions are fulfilled with 
unusual zeal. Among uneducated people the ‘Ada and the Shari‘a 


are often identified. 

The hours of Prayer (saldt) are proclaimed by the muezzins (mu’addin) 
from the minarets of the mosques five times a day: (4) Maghrib, a little 
after sunset; (2) ‘Jsha, nightfall, about 11/2 hour after sunset; (3) Subdh, 
_ daybreak ; (4) Duhr, midday ; (5) “sr, afternoon, about 3 hours after midday. 
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On Fridays the midday prayer takes place three-quarters of an hour earlier 
than usual and is followed by asermon. Friday, however, is not regarded 
as a day of rest in the Christian sense. The sonorous call of the muezzin 
is as follows: Alldhu akbar (four times); ashhadu anna ld ildha illallah; 
ashhadu anna Muhammadan rasilw lldh (twice); heiya ‘ala ‘s-salah (twice); 
(heiya ‘ala l-faldh (twice); Alldhu akbar (twice); 1a tlaha illa’lidh [* Allah 
God) is greatest; I testify that there is no God but Allah, I testify that 
Mobammed is the Prophet of Allah; come to prayer; come to salvation; 
Allah is greatest; there is no God but Allah”]. — The duty of washing 
before prayer is enforced by the ritual. In the desert the faithful are per- 
mitted to use sand for this religious ablution. The person praying must 
remove his shoes or sandals and turn his face towards Mecca, as the Jews 
used to turn towards Jerusalem (comp. p. cxcii). He begins his orisons by 
holding his hands to the lobes of his ears, then a little below his girdle, 
the left within the right, and he interrupts his recitations from the Koran 
with certain prostrations in a given order. The most usual prayer is the 
first Stira of the Koran (p. xcii), one of the shortest, which is used as we 


employ the Lord’s prayer. It is called el-fdtha (‘the opening [stra]’) and 
is to the following effect: “‘In the name of Allah, the merciful and comp- 
assionate. Praise be to Allah, the Lord of the worlds, the merciful and 
compassionate, the Prince of the day of judgment; Thee we serve, and to 
Thee we pray for help; lead us in the right way, the way of. those to 
whom thou hast shown mercy, upon whom no wrath resteth, and who go 
not astray.” After praying the Moslem looks over his right, then over his 
left shoulder, in greeting to the two recording angels who write down his 
good and evil actions (comp. p. xciii). 

The CuarttasLE Tax (zakdt) is a very high religious tax upon property, 
graduated according to the kind of property, and earmarked for certain 
purposes, chiefly charity and the ‘holy war’ (Jihad, Gihid). Now, how- 
ever, it is paid only by the very pious. But in religious risings the zakat 
is an inexhaustible source of supply. A special kind of charitable tax, 
called the zakdt el-fitr, or tax for breaking the fast, is almost universal. 

For the Fasr (sém) of the month of Ramaddn, the third of the chief 
duties of Islim, comp. p. xcix, 

For the Pirgrimace ro Mecca (hagg) the pilgrims from the different 
countries assemble at particular points. Those from Egypt (14,545 in 1929) 
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usually proceed by sea to Jidda on the Red Sea (p. 452), from which Mecca 
is about 59 M. distant. On approaching Mecca the pilgrims undress, laying 
aside even their headgear, and put on aprons and a piece of cloth over 
the left shoulder. They then perform the circuit of the Kaaba (p. c), kiss 
the black stone at its E. corner, hear the sermon on Mt. ‘Arafat near Mecca, 
perform stone-throwing ceremonies (popularly considered the stoning of 
Satan) in the valley of Muna, and conclude their pilgrimage with a great 
sacrificial feast (“id el-adhd). On the day when this takes place at Mecca, 
sheep are slaughtered and a festival called the Great Bairam (p. c) is 
observed throughout all Mohammedan countries. The Mahmal (p. xcviii), 
the Kiswa (p. xcix), and the gifts to the city of Mecca, which the Egyptian 
government used to send along with the Egyptian caravan, were not dis- 
patched in 1927-29 (comp, p. Cc). 

Other Reticrous Precepts forbid the use of intoxicating liquors 
or of the flesh of swine and the eating of the flesh of any animal not 
slaughtered in the prescribed fashion or of blood. The position of women 
is clearly defined. Every Moslem is permitted to have four wives at a time, 
though monogamy is the rule, owing to economic conditions. A woman 
has full rights under the law of property, but under the law of succes- 
sion and as a witness she is regarded as equivalent only to half a man. 
The veiling of women, usual in the higher circles and the middle classes 
in the towns (comp. p. 49, 50; the women of the fellahin do not veil as a 
rule), is a matter coming under the ‘Ada not the shari‘a (p. 1xxxix). This 
practice, however, is no longer observed with its former rigour, owing to 
the influence of European ideas and the prohibition of the veil in Turkey. 
The ease with which Isl4m permits a husband to divorce his wife by the 
mere threefold pronunciation of the formula “Thou art divorced”, or 
“J divorce thee”, is a grave moral danger. When aman divorces his wife, 
he pays her a portion, generally one-third, of the mahr or dowry (p. Xcvi) 
which had been settled upon her at the time of the marriage, to be paid 
jn the case of divorce or of his death. The Egyptian government proposes 
to reform the marriage laws by making polygamy more difficult and by 
strengthening the protection of the wife against arbitrary repudiation. 
* Further details as to Islamic law may be found in the ‘Handbuch des 
islamischen Gesetzes’, by Th. W. Juynboll of Leyden (Leipzig, 1908-10), 
a work adapted for the layman as well as for the legal expert. 


Dogma by no means plays such an important part in Islém as in 
Christianity ; for the simple Moslem creed is embodied in the words: 
“There is no God but Allah and Mohammed is the Prophet of Allah”. 
But lively controversies over dogma have not been absent in the 
development of Islam, mainly owing to the influence of Greco- 
Christian thought. Just as in the sphere of law, we find here a literal 
and a speculative interpretation; and in the sphere of dogma also 
orthodoxy triumphed by adopting the speculative method in a modi- 
fied form. The process of amalgamation is associated with the name 
of El-Ash‘art (d. 935). The questions most eagerly canvassed were 
those relating to the freedom of the will, the attributes of God, and 
the nature of the Koran (i.e. whether it is ‘eternal’ or ‘created’). 
The orthodox solutions of these problems are as follows. There is but 
one God, in whom certain universal attributes inhere (knowledge, 
seeing, hearing, etc.), but who must not be conceived of under a 
human form. He is all-mighty and has therefore created also evil, 
which serves his purposes of salvation in a manner inconceivable 
by our limited human intelligence, Above all, God is the Creator, 
who at every moment re-creates all things. Causality is the creative 
operation of the divine will. In this connection man is not free, for 
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everything is immutably foreordained by God’s will. God operates 
everything in man, but man is responsible, according as he assents 
to or dissents from the operations of God, The Koran (see below), 
like the Logos of the Christians, is conceived of as uncreated and 
coexistent with God from all eternity, The cardinal points which 
every Moslem is bound to hold are the beliefs in God and the angels, 
in written revelation and the prophets, and in the last judgment and 


predestination. 

Gop aND THE ANGELS. Ninety-nine of the different attributes of God 
were gathered from the Koran, each of which is represented by a bead of 
the Moslem rosary (comp. p. 52). Great importance is attached to the 
fact that the creation of the world was effected by a simple effort of the 
divine will. (God said ‘Let there be’, and there was.) The story of the 
creation in the Koran is taken from the Bible, with variations from Rab- 
binical, Persian, and other sources. God first created his throne; beneath 
the throne was water; then the earth was formed. Im order to keep the 
earth steady God created an angel and placed him on a huge rock, which 
in its turn rests on the back and horns of the bull of the world. In 
connection with the creation of the firmament was that of the Jinn (demons; 
sing. jinni), beings occupying a middle rank between men and angels, some 
of them believing, others unbelieving. Whenthe jinn became arrogant an 
angel was ordered to banish them, and he drove them to the mountains 
of Qaf by which the earth is surrounded, whence they occasionally make 
incursions. Adam was then created, on the evening of the sixth day, and 
the Moslems on that account observe Friday as their Sabbath. As the 
angel who conquered the jinn refused to bow down before Adam, he was 
exiled and thenceforward called Jblés, or the devil. After this Adam him- 
self fell and became a solitary wanderer, but was afterwards reunited to 
Eve at Mecca (comp, p. xcviii), where the sacred stone in the Kaaba derives 
its black colour from Adam’s tears. Adam is regarded ag the first Moslem. 

The Angels are the bearers of God's throne and execute his commands. 
They act as mediators between God and men. While there are legions of 
good angels, there are also satellites of Satan who seduce men to error, 

WriTTeN REVELATION AND THE PropHEts. The earliest men were all 
believers, but they fell away from the true faith. A revelation became 
necessary. The prophets are very numerous, amounting in all, it is said, 
to 124,000; but they differ in rank. They are free from all gross sins and 
are endowed by God with power to work miracles, which power forms 
their credentials; nevertheless they are generally derided and disbelieved. 
The greater prophets are Adam, Noah (Nth), Abraham (Ibrahim; comp. 
p- Ixxxvii), Moses (Misa), Jesus (Isa), and Mohammed (Muhammad), Jesus 
being the next greatest after Mohammed. Moses and Christ prophesied 
the advent of Mohammed, who is the promised Paraclete, the Comforter 
(John xiv. 16, 26, and xv. 26), the last and greatest of the prophets. 

The Koran (Qurdn), the name of which signifies ‘rehearsal’ or ‘read- 
ing’, is divided into 114 chapters or parts called Saras. It was committed 
piecemeal to the Prophet by the angel Gabriel. The first revelation vouch- 
safed to the Prophet took place in the ‘blessed night’ in the year 609. 
With many interruptions the ‘sending down’ of the Koran extended over 
twenty-three years, until the whole book was in the prophet’s possession. 
The earlier or Meccan siras, placed at the end of the book on account 
of their brevity, are characterized by great freshness and vigour of style. 
In the longer stiras of a Jater period the style is more studied and the 
narrative often tedious, The Koran is nevertheless regarded as the master- 
piece of Arabic literature (p, xxix). The English translations of the Koran 
are those of George Sale (1734), the best version in any language, obtain- 
able in a cheap form (latest edition, London 1927) or with a preliminary 
discourse and copious notes, edited by E. M. Wherry (1882-86, 4 vols.); 
John Medows Rodwell (arranged chronologically; London, 1861; 2nd edit., 
1876; obtainable also in Everyman's Library, 1909); Edward Henry Palmer 
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(London, 1880; published in the World’s Classics, 1928); Mirza Abu %l-Fadi 
(Arabic text and English translation, arranged chronologically, with ab- 
stract; Allahabad, 1941, etc.,; in progress), and Maulvi Muhammed ‘Ali 
(Arabic text with English translation and commentary; Islamic Review, 
Woking 1917). — See also Sir William Muir, ‘The Céran, its Composition 
and Teaching’ (4878; new ed. 1896); W. St. Clair Tisdall, The Original Sources 
of the Qur'an’ (London, 1905); and H. U. W. Stanton, ‘The Teaching of the 
Qur'an’ (London, 1919). 

Last Jupement. The doctrine of the resurrection has been highly 
elaborated in the Koran and subsequent tradition; but its main features 
have doubtless been borrowed from the Christians, as has also the appear- 
ance of Antichrist, and the part to be played by Christ at the Last Day. 
On that day Christ will establish Islam as the religion of the world. 
Before him will reappear the Mahdi, the ‘well-directed one’, the twelfth 
Im4m (comp. p. xcv), who will establish the Islamic ideal empire and will 
render Islamic law supreme. The Last Judgment will begin on the appearance 
of Christ. The first trumpet-blast of the angel Asrafil will kill every 
living being; a second will awaken the dead. Then follows the Judgment; 
the righteous cross to Paradise by a bridge of a hair’s breadth, while the 
wicked fall from the bridge into the abyss ofhell. At the Judgment every 
man is judged according to the books of the recording angels (p. Cx). 
The book is placed in the right hand of the good, but is bound in the 
left hand of the wicked behind their backs. The scales in which good 
and evil deeds are weighed play an important part in deciding the soul’s 
fate, and the doctrine of the efficacy of works is carried so far that it is 
pelieved works of supererogation may be placed to the credit of other 
believers. Hell, as well as heaven, has different grades; and Islim_as- 
sumes the existence also of a purgatory, from which release is possible. 
Paradise is depicted by Mohammed as a place of material delights. 


Mysticism, the third great branch of religious thought under 
Islam, aims at an immediate union with the divine on the basis of 
emotion, in contradistinction to the hair-splitting of the dogmatists 
and to the doctrine of the efficacy of works taught by the moralists. 
The mystics seek their end in two ways. They bridge over the vast 
gulf between God and humanity by the conception of mediators with 
God, viz. Saints, who with reference to an expression in the Koran 
are known as ‘those who stand near God’ (Auliyd, sing. Walt); and 
on the other hand, by emotional exercises in company, they aim at 
producing an ecstatic exaltation of mind, i.e. the immediate blend- 
ing of their own individuality with that of the Deity. The latter 
is the explanation of the practices of the deryishes (p. xcv). In the 
worship of saints, which centres principally at tombs and ancient 
holy sites, we trace the same popular polytheistic tendencies as 
appear in Christianity, connected with the traditions of the heroic 
age. An attempt has been made to deduce the fundamental forms 
of early Semitic religious conceptions from the practices current 
to-day in Islamic saint-worship. The recognition of saints became 
possible in Islam when Mohammed himself was exalted above the 
infirmities of humanity. The tomb of Mohammed at Medina and 
that of his grandson Husein at Kerbela (comp. p. 58) became 
particularly famous, and every little town soon boasted of the tomb 
of its particular saint. In many villages the traveller will observe 
small dome-buildings with grated windows. These are saints’ tombs 
and are called Sheikhs. ‘Sheikh’ also means a chief or old man. 
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Shreds of cloth are seen suspended from the gratings of these tombs, 
or on certain trees which are considered sacred, having been placed 
there by devout persons or by those who have made vows. About the 
end of the 18th cent. a reaction against the abuses of Islam sprang 
up in Central Arabia. The Wahhabis or Wahabis, named after their 
founder Muhammed (Ibn) ‘Abd el- Wahhdb (1703-91) but calling 
themselves Jkhwdan, i.e. brothers, endeavoured to restore the religion 
to its original purity; they destroyed all tombs of saints, including 
Husein’s (1804) and even Mohammed’s (1804), as objects of super- 
stitious reverence, and sought to restore the primitive simplicity 
of the prophet’s code of morals. As a political power they were 
suppressed for the time being, by Muhammed ‘Ali (p. cxxvi). ‘Abd 
el-Aziz Ibn Said, however, ruler of the Central Arabian plateau 
(Nejd), succeeded, even before the Great War, in reviving the im- 
portance of the Wahhabite state of his forebears, and in the last ten 
years he has brought nearly the whole of Arabia within the Wahha- 
bite sphere of influence. He captured Mecea (Oct. 1924) and Medina 
after a successful war with Husein Ibn ‘Ali, the former Grand Sherif 
(comp. p. 49) of Mecca, who assumed the title of ‘King of the 
Hijaz’ in Nov. 1916 and claimed recognition (after March 1924) as 
‘Caliph’ (comp. p. cxxiv). After Husein’s abdication Ibn Sa‘id put 
an end to his son ‘Ali’s reign (Oct. 1924 to Dec. 1925) by the capture 
of Jidda (p. 452). In Jan. 1926 Ibn Sa‘id was proclaimed in Mecca 
as ‘King of the Hijaz and Sultan of Nejad’. 

Another development quite foreign to the original spirit of 
Islam is that of the Rezierous Orpgrs (Turug, sing. Tariqa), or 
orders of Dervishes, who owed their rise to the influence of other 
religions. Starting with the Christian doctrine of asceticism (hence 
Darwish, Fagir, poor man, Séfi, man in a woollen shirt), the mystics 
borrowed Neo-Platonic ideas (Dionysos Areopagita, the alleged 
author of mystical writings dating from about A.D. 500) and sub- 
sequently also Buddhist ideas. Even the Buddhist nirvana was 
adopted under the form of fand, the extinction of individuality. 
As a consequence pantheistic and other heresies found their way 
into Islam. The orthodox party long opposed the recognition of the 
mystics, and mysticism did not effect its footing until the time of 
the philosopher El-Ghazdli (d. 1111). To-day all those orders that 
accept the formula of the faith and the received doctrine of religious 
duties are recognized as orthodox. Each order has its own fixed 
system, with an ascending series of degrees. A man may reach the 
lower degrees in several different orders, the higher degrees in one 
only. The stkrs, or religious exercises, are directed towards produc- 
ing a state of mental excitement by means of invocations or dancing 
(hence howling or dancing dervishes; comp. p. 76); the souls of 
those who reach a condition of eestasy are considered to be absorbed 
in the Deity. These orders represent in the East the religious and 
other associations of Europe. They are more important economically 
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than politically, though great political movements, even in modern 
times, have been brought about by organizations resembling these 
orders, e.g. the insurrection of the Mahdi in the Sadan (p. oxxix). 
The original orders were few, but numerous subdivisions have in 
course of time established themselves on an independent footing. In 
Egypt all the orders are under the control of the Sheikh el-Bekri, 
who is the political representative of their interests and presides 


at public functions. 
: The following are the principal orders of dervishes (tarigat ed-dar'dwish) 
in Egypt. (4) The Rifa‘tya (sing. rifa%), an order founded by Saiyid Ahmad 
er-Rifa‘ii el-Kebir (d. 1180), are recognizable by their black flags and black 
or dark blue turbans. The best-known branches of this order are the Ulad 
‘Iwan, or ‘Ilwdniya Dervishes, and the Sa‘diya Dervishes. The former are 
noted for their extraordinary performances at festivals, such as thrusting 
iron nails into their eyes and arms, breaking large stones against their 
chests, as they lie on their backs on the ground, and swallowing burning 
charcoal and fragments of glass. The Sa‘diya, who usually carry green 
flags, are snake-charmers (p. xxviii). Belonging to this group but actually 
independent and peculiar to Egypt, are (2) the Ahmadiya (sing. Ahmadi), 
the order of the Egyptian national saint Saiyid Ahmad el-Badawi (d. 1276), 
who is buried at Tanta (p. 36). They are recognized by their red banners 
and turbans. This order is divided into many branches, but of these the 
two most important are the much-respected Baiydmiya or Shinndwitya, 
who ,play an important part in the ceremonies at Tanta (p. 36), and 
the Uldd Nah, who are generally young men, wearing high pointed caps 
and carrying wooden swords and a kind of whip. Connected with this 
group by a mystic genealogy are (3) the Mirghaniya or Khatmiya, an order 
conspicuous for the energy of its zikrs on dervish festivals (e.g. the Miélid 
of the Prophet, p. xoviii). The Nubians (p. lxii) have joined this order in 
large numbers, and it is widespread in the Sidan. The Senussi (Sandst), 
_ too, that come to Cairo usually join it. Their order, the Sandsiya, founded 
at Mecca in 1887 by the Algerian Sidi Muhammed Ibn ‘Ali es-Sanisi (d. 1859), 
has spread throughout the HE. Sahara as far as the Sfidin. To the same 
group belong (4) the Burhdmtya, the order of Ibrahim ed-Distqi (p. 34), 
an exceedingly popular saint in Egypt. Their colour is green. (5) The 
Qddiriya (sing. Qddiri), one of the most widely distributed orders, founded 
by Saiyid ‘Abd el-Qadir el-Gilani (d. 1166), are quite independent, Their 
banners and turbans are white (monastery, see p. 76). In addition to these 
there are thirty or forty less important orders and groups of orders. The 
religious functions connected with the royal court are discharged by the 
Mawlawiya, the Turkish Mewlewt order (p. 76), founded at Konia by Jelal 
ed-Din Rimi (surnamed Mewlané, ‘our master’; 1207-78), the greatest mystic 
poet of the Persians. Another Turkish order is that of the Baktdshtya or 
Bektashi dervishes (p. 126), which has existed since the 16th cent. at least 
and is named after its alleged founder Hadji Bektash. 


Sects are much less important in Islam than in other religions. 
They separate on a point of constitutional law, the question being 
which of the early caliphs (khalifa, ‘deputy’) were the legitimate 
successors of Mohammed. The Orthodox Party, which alone prevails 
in Egypt, recognizes all the ‘rightly directed’ caliphs — Abu Bekr, 
‘Omar, Othman, and ‘Ali (p. oxviii), The Shiites (from shia, party, 
i.e. the party of ‘Ali) regard “Ali and his sons Hasan and Husein 
(p. 58) as the only legitimate caliphs and imams (i.e. leaders in 
prayer), the twelfth (or seventh) of whom is believed to be awaiting in 
concealment the day ofrestoration. The Kharigites (Khawarig, sing. 
Kharigi, i.e. seceder) recognize only Abu Bekr and ‘Omar. All the 
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sects have their traditions, and when the Shiites are said to reject the 
Sunna (p. Ixxxviii), the remark applies only to the orthodox Sunna. 
Their Sunna has developed in the same manner as that of the Ortho- 
dox, but along different lines. The same is true of all the Moslem 
sects. Egypt has been under a Shiite régime only in the time of the 
Fatimids (p. cxix), who recognized the seventh Imam. They pro- 
fessed a secret doctrine which resulted in scepticism (comp. p. cxix). 


Mohammedan Manners and Customs. 


The rite of Crrcumcrston is performed on boys of five, six, or 
more years, the ceremony being attended with great pomp. The 
child is previously conducted through the streets on horseback or in 
a carriage; in order to save expense, the procession is frequently 
united with some bridal party (see below), or two or more boys are 
driven together in a carriage. The boy generally wears a turban 
of red cashmere, girls’ clothes, and conspicuous female ornaments, 
which are designed to avert the evil eye from his person. He half 
covers his face with an embroidered handkerchief; and the barber 
who performs the operation and a troop of musicians head the pro- 
cession. The first personage in the procession is usually the barber's 
boy, carrying the heml, or barber’s sign, a small cupboard made of 
wood, in the form of a half-cylinder, with four short legs. 

Marriacs, Girls were formerly married in their twelfth or 
thirteenth, and sometimes as early as their tenth year. In 1927, 
however, the marriage age was raised by law to sixteen. The youth 
has his bride found for him by relatives or professional female 
matchmakers, and he has no opportunity of seeing his bride until 
the wedding day, unless she belongs to the lowest classes. When 
everything is arranged, the bridegroom has to pay a dowry or bridal- 
portion (mahr) amounting to about 251., less being paid when the 
bride is a widow. Generally about two-thirds of the sum, the 
amount of which forms a subject of lively discussion, is paid down, 
while one-third is settled upon the wife, being payable on the 
death of the husband or on his divorcing her against her will (comp. 
p. xci). Before the wedding the bride is conducted in gala attire to 
the bath. This procession is called Zaffet el-Hammém. It is headed 
by musicians with one or two oboes and drums ; these are followed 
by married female friends and relatives of the bride in pairs, and 
after these come a number of young girls. The bride follows, under 
a silken canopy open in front. In Cairo, however, this canopy is 
now generally replaced by a carriage or motor-car. Musicians bring 
up the rear. The cries of joy which women of the lower classes 
utter on such occasions are called saghdrit (sing. zaghrata). The 
bride is conducted with the same pomp to the house of her husband. 

The ceremonies observed at FuNERALS are not less remarkable 
than those that attend weddings. If the death occurs in the morn- 
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ing, the funeral takes place the same day; but if in the evening, 
it is postponed till next day. The body is washed and mourned over 
by the family and the professional mourning women (nadd4b dt, sing. 
nadddba); the schoolmasters (/tigahd, sing. figt; p. 52) read several 
suras of the Koran by its side; after this, it is wrapped in its white 
or green winding sheet, placed on the bier, and carried forth in 
procession. The foremost persons in the cortége are usually six or 
more poor, and generally blind, men, who walk in twos or threes, 
chanting the creed: “There is no God but Allah; Mohammed is the 
Prophet of Allah; God be gracious to him and preserve him!” 
These are followed by male relatives of the deceased, and some- 
times by dervishes with the flags of their order, and then by a few 
boys, one of whom carries a copy of the Koran adorned with palm- 
branches. The boys usually chant in a loud and shrill voice several 
passages from the Hashriya, a poem describing the last judgment. 
The bier, with the head of the deceased foremost, comes next, 
borne by three or four of his friends, who are relieved from time 
to time. After the bier come the female relatives, with dishevelled 
hair, sobbing aloud, and frequently accompanied by professional — 
mourning women, whose business it is to extol the merits of the 
deceased. If he was a husband or father of a family one of the 
eries is: “O thou camel of my house”, the camel being the emblem 
of the bread-winner of the household. The body is first carried 
into that mosque for whose patron saints the relatives entertain 

the greatest veneration, and prayers are offered on its behalf. It is 
then borne to the cemetery, where it is laid in the tomb in such a 
position that the face is turned towards Mecca. 

The female relatives and friends of the deceased are distin- 
guished by a strip (usually blue) of linen or cotton bound round the 
head, with the end hanging down behind, Men wear no mourning. 
The women, especially in the country, frequently put dust on their 
brows and breasts, a practice that is a survival from antiquity, as 
may be seen on comparing the representations of funerals at Thebes 
and elsewhere. Rich men or pious sheikhs and ‘ulama (p. lxxxix) 
are buried with greater pomp, to which religious fraternities and 
dervishes with their flags contribute; water is distributed; and the 
riding horse and a buffalo are led in the procession. The buffalo is 
slaughtered at the tomb and its flesh distributed among the poor. 

A custom peculiar to the Moslems is the separation of the sexes 

after death. In family vaults one side is set apart for the men, the 
other for the women. Between these vaults is the entrance to the 
tomb, covered with a large slab. The vaults are high enough to 
admit of the deceased sitting upright when he is examined by the 
angels Munkar and Nakir (vulgarly called Nakir and Nikir) on the 
first night after his interment. 
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Mohammedan Calendar. Festivals. 


The Mohammedan era begins with July 16th of the year 622 of our era, 
which corresponds with the 1st of Muharram (p. x1) in the year of the Hegira 
(p. Ixxxvi), the actual date of which, however, is now generally agreed 
to have been the 8th of Rabi‘ el-Auwal (Sept. 20th, 622). The Moslem 
year is purely lunar and has no reference to the sun; it contains 354 days, 
or 355 in leap-years, eleven of which occur in each cycle of 30 years. There- 
are 12 months (see p. xl), the first, third, etc., of which have 29 days 
each, the second, fourth, etc., 30 days. The Mohammedan day begins at 
sunset. The Moslem year 1348 began on the evening of June 8th, 1929. 

The Gregorian calendar was introduced into Egypt in 1875, but is 
observed by government in the finance department only. For all other 
purposes the Mohammedan calendar is used, and the dates even of fixed 
festivals cannot easily be stated according to the European computation 
of time, as they occur at constantly shifting periods, according to the solar 
year. Calendars (e.g. the Government Almanac, p. xx) reducing the Mo- 
hammedan and Coptic reckoning of time to the European system may, 
however, be obtained at any bookseller’s, The so-called ‘Era of the 
Martyrs’, by which the Copts reckon their chronology, begins with the day 
of Diocletian's (p. cxvi) accession to the throne, ie. August 29th, A.D. 284. 
The Coptic year 1645 began on Sept. 11th, 1928 (comp. p. x1). 

Religious Festivals. The first month of the year is Monarram, the 
first ten days of which (‘ashar), and particularly the 10th (ydm el-‘dshard, 
see below), are considered holy. On these days alms are distributed and 
amulets purchased. Mothers, even of the upper classes, carry their children 
on their shoulders, or cause them to be carried, through the streets, and sew 
into the children’s caps the copper coins presented to them by passers- 
by. On the 10th Muharram, the highly revered ‘Ash@ra@ day, on which 
Adam and Eve are said first to have met again after their expulsion from 
Paradise (comp. p. xcii), on which Noah is said to have left the ark, and 
on which Husein, the grandson of the Prophet, fell as a martyr to his 
religion at the battle of Kerbeli, the Husein Mosque (p. 58) is visited 
about 8 p.m. by a vast concourse of noisy religious devotees. Troops of 
Persians in long white robes parade the streets, striking their bare backs 
with iron chains and cutting themselves with swords on their shaved 
heads until the blood streams down and stains their snowy garments. 
Two boys, representing the brothers Hasan and Husein, are led through 
the streets on horseback, with blood-stained clothes. 

At the end of Sarar, the second month, or at the beginning of Rasi‘ 
xL-AuwaL, the third, the Mecca Caravan (comp. p. xc) returns home. A 
pyramidal wooden erection, called the Mahmal, hung with beautifully 
embroidered stuffs, and carried by a camel, accompanies the procession 
as a symbol of royalty. The interior of the Mahmal is empty, and to the 
outside of it are attached two copies of the Koran, The procession usually 
enters the city by the Bib en-Nasr (p. 84). In 1!/2-2 hrs. it reaches Saladin 
Square (p. 73), in front of the citadel, from which twelve cannon-shots are 
fired as a salute, The cortege finally enters the citadel (p. 73) through the 
Bab el-Wazir. 

The great festival of the Mdalid en-Nabi, the birthday of the prophet, 
is celebrated in the first half of Rabi® el-Auwal. The preparations for it 
begin on the second day of the month, and the most important ceremonies 
take place on the evening of the eleventh. The city, particularly the 
scene of the festival, near ‘Abbasiya (p. 85), is then illuminated. Processions 
of dervishes parade the streets with flags by day and with lamps by night. 
The Désa, or ceremony in which the sheikh of the Sa‘diya (p. xcv) rode 
over the prostrate bodies of dervishes, which took place on the twelfth 
of this month, was suppressed in 1881 by the Khedive Taufiq, and the 
ceremonies are now confined to the sheikh’s walking over some dervishes, 
his procession, and the reading of the Koran in the royal tent. At night 
a@ great zikr (p. xciv) is performed by the dervishes. 

In the fourth month, that of Rani nn-Axair (Rabi et-Tani), occurs 
he peculiarly solemn festival of the birthday or M/alid of Husein, the pro- 
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phet’s grandson, the principal scene of which is the mosque of Husein 
(p. 58). This festival lasts fifteen days and fourteen nights, the most im- 
portant day being always a Tuesday (yém et-taldt). On the chief days, 
and on their eves, the Koran is read aloud to the people, the streets ad- 
joining the mosque are illuminated, the shops are kept open, and story- 
tellers, jugglers, and others of the same class attract numerous patrons. 

In the middle of Ragas, the seventh month, is the Mélid of Es-Satyida 
Zeinab (‘Our Lady Zeinab’), the grand-daughter of the prophet. The fes- 
tival, which lasts fourteen days, the most important being a Tuesday, is 
celebrated at the mosque of the Saiyida Zeinab (p. 79). — On the 27th of 
this month is the Zeilet el-Mi'rdg, or night of the ascension of the prophet 
(p. lxxxvii), the celebration of which takes place outside the former Bab 
el-Adawi (near the Shari‘ el-‘Adawi, Pl. F 3), in the N. suburb of Cairo. 
The minarets of all the mosques are illuminated on this night. 

On the first, or sometimes on the second, Wednesday of Sua‘san, the 
eighth month, the Malid of Imdm esh-Shafit is commemorated, the centre 
of attraction being the mosque mentioned on p. 124. This festival is 
numerously attended, as most of the Cairenes are Shafiites (p. 1xxxvili). 
Minarets are illuminated on the night of the 14-45th of this month (Zeilet 
en-Nusf min Sha‘bdn, ‘the night of the middle of Sha‘ban’). 

The month of RamapAyn, the ninth, is the month of fasting, which 
begins as soon as a Moslem declares that he has seen the new moon. 
This watching for the new moon (E£r-Ru’ya, Leilet er-Ru'ya) is celebrated 
in large towns by a ceremony at the government buildings, in which 
delegates from the workmen’s corporations take part. At Cairo there is 
a procession, accompanied by a band, to the Beit el-Qadi (p. 81), where 
three witnesses affirm that they have seen the new moon. During Ramadan 
the fast is strictly observed during the day, but the faithful indemnify 
themselves by eating, drinking, and smoking throughout the greater part 
of the night. At dusk the streets begin to be thronged, the story-tellers in 
the cafés attract numbers of visitors, and many devotees assemble at the 
mosques. The Leilet el-Qadr, or ‘night of the divine decree’, one of the 
last ten nights of the month, generally supposed to be the eve of the 
27th of Ramadan, is considered peculiarly holy. On this night the Koran 
is said to have been sent down to Mohammed. On the last Friday of 
Ramadan the king takes part in solemn prayer at the old mosque of 
‘Amr (p. 149). 

The month of Ramadan is succeeded by that of SHauwAL, on the first 
three days of which is celebrated the festival of rejoicing, called by the 
Arabs: El-tid es-Sughaiyar (El-‘Id es-Saghir; the lesser feast) or ‘fd el-Fitr 
(the festival of the breaking of the fast) but better known by its Turkish 
name of Bairdm (Ramaddn Bairdm). The object of the festival is to give 
expression to the general rejoicing at the termination of the fast; and as 
at our Christmas, parents give presents to their children, and masters to 
their servants at this festive season. Friends embrace each other on 
meeting, and visits of ceremony are exchanged. At this season the traveller 
may. also pay a visit to the cemetery by the Bab en-Nasr, or to one of 
the others (p. 120). The richer classes possess tiny houses by the graves 
of their relatives and spend a day or two there; the former custom, 
however, of spending the night is now rarely observed. 

A few days after the Bairam, the pieces of the Kiswa, or the so- 
called Holy Carpet, a covering of black brocade manufactured in Cairo at 
the cost of the Egyptian state for the Kaaba (see below), used every year 
to be conveyed in procession to the Citadel, where they were sewn together 
and lined and subsequently carried to Mecca by the great caravan of pil- 
grims. In 1928, however, it was made at Delhi to the order of King Ibn 
Sa‘id (p. xciv). [The Kaaba (Ka‘ba,, i.e. ‘cube’; 391/2ft. in length, 33 ft. in 
breadth, and 49!/;ft. in height), the most venerated shrine of Islam, is 
situated in the courtyard of the Great Mosque at Mecca, and in its E, 
corner is immured the famous black stone known as £l-Hagar el-Aswad.| 
The ceremonies that take place in Cairo on this occasion are repeated on 
a grander scale in the second half of Dui *t-QaDa, the eleventh month, 
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on the departure of the great pilgrimage caravan for Mecca, accompanied 
by the Mabmal (see p. xoviii and below). On this occasion every true 
believer in the prophet, if he possibly can, spends the whole day in the 
streets. The women don their smartest attire. Many of the harem wind- 
ows are opened and the veiled inmates gaze into the streets. The chief 
scene of the ceremonies is Saladin Square (p. 73), where a sumptuous 
tent of red velvet and gold is pitched for the reception of the King and 
the high officials. The King himself Jeads the camel carrying the Mahmal 
by the bridle and hands it over formally to the Amir el-Hagg (the leader 
of the pilgrimage). The procession is headed by soldiers, who are followed 
by camels adorned with gaily coloured rugs and bearing on their humps 
bunches of palm-branehes with oranges attached. Each section of the 
cavalcade is preceded by a band of Arab musicians, the largest section 
being that which accompanies the Takhtarawdn, or litter of the Amir el- 
Hagg, which is covered with red material and is borne by two camels; 
the next in order is that of the Daléil el-Hagg, or guide of the pilgrimage, 
with his attendants. Next follow various detachments of pilgrims and der- 
vishes with banners, and lastly the Mahmal, As the customary despatch 
of a detachment of Egyptian troops to accompany the Mahmal and the 
pilgrimage caravan to Mecca led to differences of opinion with King Ibn 
Sa‘id (p. xciv), the Egyptian government has abstained from sending the 
Mahmal to the Hijaz since 1927. 

On the ,10th of Dut’L-Hieaa, the, twelfth month,, begins the great fes- 
tival of El-Id el-Kebir (also called ‘/d el-Qurbdn or ‘Id el-Adhd, the Tur- 
kish Qurbddn Bairdm, ‘sacrificial feast’, see p. xci), which resembles the 
lesser feast already mentioned on p. xcix. 


The great Nile Festivals, closely resembling those of the ancient period 
of the Pharaohs, take place in summer. As they have reference to a 
regularly recurring phenomenon of nature, their dates are necessarily fixed 
in accordance with the Coptic solar reckoning of time (p. xl), instead of 
the variable Arabian lunar year. The night of the 11th of the Coptic month 
Baina (June 18th) is called Leilet en-Nugia, ‘night of the drop’, as it is 
believed that a drop from heaven (or a tear of Isis, according to the ancient 
Egyptian myth) falls into the Nile on this night and causes its rise. The 
astrologers professed to calculate precisely the hour of the fall of the 
sacred drop. The Copts and others formerly spent this night on the banks 
of the Nile, and practised all kinds of superstitious customs, One of these 
consisted in the placing of a piece of dough by each member of a family 
on the roof of the house; if the dough rose, happiness was in store for the 
person who placed it there. On June 21st the river begins slowly to rise. 
On the 27th of the Coptic month Baina (July 4th) the Munddi en-Nil, or 
Nile-criers, are frequently heard in the morning, announcing to the citizens 
the number of inches that the river has risen. Each mundi is accompanied 
by a boy, with whom he enters on a long religious dialogue by way of 
preface to his statements, which, however, are generally inaccurate. The 
next important day is that of the Cutting of the Dam (yém gab el-bah, or 
yom wasa el-bahr), about the middle of the Coptic month of Misra (i.e. the 
middle of August), when the principal ceremonies are performed in the 
open space to the N. of the Fumm el-Khalig (p. 112). The Nile-crier, 
attended by boys carrying flags, announces the Wafd en-Nil (superfluity of 
the Nile), or period when the water has reached its normal height of about 
sixteen ells (p.4418). The actual cutting through of the dam can no longer 
take place, but the festivities, which culminate in a firework display 
attended by the Governor, go on as before. 

_The only general holiday celebrated by adherents of all religions is the 
ancient Spring Festival of the Shamm en- Nesim (‘the smell of the West wind’), 
on the Coptic-Orthodox Easter Monday. All the shops are closed, and many 
families spend the day in the country, — The Official Holidays, to which, 
however, the people pay little attention, are Independence Day (March 15th; 
see p. oxxxi), the King’s Birthday (March 26th), and the Anniversary of the 
King’s Accession (Oct. 9th). 
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IV. Outline of the History of Egypt. 


By Professor Georg Steindorf. 


I. ANCIENT HIsToRY. 


A. From the Earliest Times to the Macedonian Conquest 
(from before 3200 B.C. to 332 B.C.). 

Exact systems of chronology were as little known to the ancient 
Egyptians as to the other peoples of antiquity. The events they 
desired to record were usually dated according to the years of the 
king reigning at the time. The priests drew up long lists of monarchs, 
fragments of which have survived to the present day (comp. pp. 94, 
257,291). The chronological epitomes, moreover, which are all that 
has been transmitted to us of the historical works written in Greek 
by Manetho, were founded on these native registers. Manetho of 
Sebennytos (p. 185), who flourished . 300 B.C., in the reigns of 
Ptolemy I. SoterI. and Ptolemy IJ. Philadelphus, was probably a priest 
at Heliopolis and wrote his three books of Alyurtiaxa ‘Yropyhpata 

. (‘Egyptian Memoirs’) in the reign of Ptolemy II. He arranged all 
the rulers of Egypt, from Menes, the first king, to Alexander the 
Great, in thirty dynasties, which correspond, generally speaking, to 
the various royal houses that held sway in Egypt successively or 
(at certain periods) simultaneously. This arrangement has been 
generally adopted by writers on the subject; but at the same time, 
for the sake of convenience, several dynasties are frequently grouped 
together under the name ofa ‘period’, ‘empire’, or ‘kingdom’. It is 
impossible to assign anything like exact dates for the kings before 
Psammetichos I. (p. cix). The dates, therefore, in the following 
outline are given as approximate merely, and in the earliest period 
may sometimes be even a century or more out. 


(1) Primeval (Pre-Dynastic) Period (before 3200 B.C.). 

The dark primeval period, which later traditions fill up with 
dynasties of gods and demigods, is illumined by a few scattered 
rays of light only (comp. p. 229). It may be taken as certain that 
the country did not originally form one single kingdom, but was 
divided into two states: the Lower Egyptian kingdom of the Delta, 
and the Upper Egyptian kingdom, stretching from the neigh- 
pourhood of Memphis (Cairo) to the First Cataract. Each of these 
states was subdivided into a number of ‘nomes’ (voudc, a province), 
which probably originated as small independent principalities. The 
capital of Lower Egypt was Behdet (Damanhar, p. 34), its chief deity 
the falcon-god Horus (p. clvii), while the capital of Upper Egypt 
was Ombos (near Naq4da, p. 233) and its chief deity Seth (p. clviii). 
The religious centre of the land was at Heliopolis (On, pp. 129, 130). 
At a later period Buto (p. 34) became the capital of Lower Egypt, and 
Hierakonpolis (Nekhen, p. 369), in conjunction with Nekhab (Elkab, 
p. 365), that of Upper Egypt. The snake-goddess Buto (p. clvi) and 
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the vulture-goddess Nekhbeyet (p. clvii) were the patron deities of 
both kingdoms and of their rulers. The two Egyptian kingdoms were 
for a time hostile to each other. Their final union seems to have been 
operated from Upper Egypt by King Menes (see below), just how 
is unknown. The memory of the ancient division subsisted beyond 
the dawn of the historic period; thus the arms of the united empire 
were formed by the union of the sedge (Carex or perhaps Juncus 
globulosus; pp. cxxxiii, cxxxiv) and the papyrus, the symbolical 
plants of Upper and Lower Egypt (comp. p. clxxxvi); the king styled 
himself ‘King of Upper and Lower Egypt’ or ‘Lord of both Lands’, and 


wore the double tiara (Y) consisting of the white crown (d) 


of Upper Egypt and the red crown Y) of Lower Egypt; and at 


the base of the temple walls were represented on one side the prov- 
inces of the S., and on the other the provinces of the N. Even in 
matters of administration respect was paid to this distinction, which 
was further emphasized by the physical differences of the two regions. 
The introduction of the Egyptian calendar perhaps belongs also to 
the primeval period and begins with July 19th, 4244, 


(2) Ancient Empire (c, 3200-2270 B.C.). + 
a. Archaic Period. The Earliest Kings (c. 3200-2780 B.C.). 
dst & 2np DYNASTIES, residing at This (p. 231). 

Menes united Egypt c. 3200 B.C, and founded the ‘White Walls’, 
a fortified city on the site afterwards occupied by Memphis 
(p. 153). The tombs of his successors (Athothis, Wenephés, 
Usaphais, Khasekhem, etc.) are at Abydos (p. 260; comp. p. 98). 


b. Pyramid Period (c. 2780-2270 B.C.). 
8npv DYNASTY (2780-2720 B.C.). 
Djoser (Zoser) removes his capital to Memphis, where he builds 


his tomb, the Step Pyramid at Saqqara (p. 156). The most an- 
cient mastabas (p. clxxvi) date from this period. 


Aru DYNASTY (2720-2560 B.C.). 

An epoch of a great expansion of the royal power. 

Snofru (Soris), builder of the pyramid of Meidim (p. 217) and of 
the great stone pyramid at Dahshtr (p. 177). 

Kheops or Cheops (Khufu; ¢. 2690 B.C.), builder of the great pyramid 
of Giza (p. 436). 

Dedf-re er: eight years), builder of the pyramid of Abu Roash 
(p. 149). 


+ Only the mostimportant kings of each dynasty are mentioned. Dynasties 
given in full are prefixed by an asterisk. — The names of the kings are here 
given in the Greek form, with the Egyptian form in brackets (or vice versa). 
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Khephren (Khe/fré; c. 2650 B.C.), builder of the second pyramid 
of Giza (p. 142). 

Mencheres or Mykerinos (Menkewré; c. 2600 B.C.), builder of the 
third pyramid of Giza (p. 143). 

Shepseskaf (c. 2560 B.C.), the last king of the 4th Dyn,; his tomb 
is the Mastabat Fara‘in (p. 176). 


5ru DYNASTY (2560-2420 B.C.). 

Egypt now reached the zenith of her civilization; art, in partic- 
ular, attained a perfection never again reached. The pyramids of 
the kings are at Abusir(p. 151), where special sanctuaries were built 
also for thé sun-god Ré (p. 152). 

Userkaf built his pyramid at Saqqara (p. 157). 

‘Sehuré (c. 2550 B.C.) carried on wars against the Libyans and Asiatics. 
Niuserré (c. 2500 B.C.) built the sanctuary of Abu Gurab (p. 150). 
Onnos (Unis), the last king of the 5th Dyn., built his pyramid at 

Saqqara (p. 175). After his death internal dissensions seem to 

have broken out, resulting in the accession of a new dynasty. 


6ra DYNASTY (c. 2420-2270 B.C.). 

The power of the kings was more limited, and the small prin- 
cipalities recovered some of their independence. Far-reaching com- 
mercial relations were entered into with the Upper Nile(comp. p. 411), 
Punt (p. 233), Syria, ete. 

Othoes ( Teti) 

Phiops I. (Pyopi, c. 2375 B,C.) | Builders of pyramids at 
Methusuphis (Merenré Ment-em-sof) | Saqqara (pp. 175, 176), 
Phiops II. (Nefer-ke-re Pyopi) 


(3) Intermediate Period (c. 2270-2100 B.C.). 
7-107rn DYNASTIES. 

Towards the end of the 6th Dyn. a great disaster befell the 
monarchy. While the successors of the 6th Dyn. (8th Dynasty) may 
have maintained themselves at Memphis, a new race of independent 
kings (9th § 10th Dynasties; ¢. 2240-2100 B.C.) established them- 
selves at Heracleopolis (p. 218) and for a time ruled perhaps the 
whole of Egypt. Literature flourished at the court of Heracleopolis 
(King Akhthoés). 

(4) Middle Empire (2100-1700 B.C.). 
1dr DYNASTY (2100-2000 B.C.). 

In Upper Egypt the Theban princes succeeded in extending their 
power beyond their own nomes and in gradually gaining the sover- 
eignty over all Egypt. Most of them were named Mentuhotep. The 
mortuary temple of two of these has been found at Deir el-Bahari 
(p. 822). The Mentuhoteps finally overthrew the kings of Heracleo- 
polis and reunited the whole country, 
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*12rH DYNASTY (2000-1790 B.C.). 

This was Egypt’s most prosperous period, and an epoch of great 
buildings. There is hardly a considerable town in Egypt without some 
traces of the building activity of the kings of this dynasty. Literature 
and art flourished. 

Amenemmés I. (Amenemhét, c. 1980 B.C.; comp. p. clii) restored 
peace and ruled over the whole of Egypt. His tomb is the N. 
pyramid at Lisht (p. 217). 

Sesostris I. (Senwosret, c. 1950 B.C.) conquered Nubia (comp. p.414); 
his tomb is the S. pyramid at Lisht (p. 247). 

Amenemmés II.; his tomb is at Dahshiir (p. 177). 

Sesostris II., builder of the pyramid of El-Lahin (p. 207). 

Sesostris III, (the famous Sesostris of the Greeks, ¢. 1860 B.C.) 
consolidates the sovereignty over Nubia (comp. p. 442). Pyramid 
at Dahshfr (p. 177). 

Amenemmés III. (c. 1820 B.C.), builder of the pyramid and great 
temple (so-called Labyrinth) at Hauwara (p. 206). 

Amenemmeés IV. 

Sebek-nofru, a queen. 


13rH DYNASTY (4790-c. 1700 B.C.). 
The monarchs of the 13th Dynasty, mostly named Sebek-hotep, 
maintained the power of Egypt for some time, 


(5) Hyksos Period (c. 1700-1555 B.C.). 
14-161a DYNASTIES (c. 1700-1600 B.C.,). 

Another period of decline sets in. There is no age of Egyptian 
history at which kings were more numerous, most of them reigning 
but a short time. The South was probably ruled by the descendants 
of the ancient Theban kings, while in the town of Xois, in the W. 
Delta, another family raised themselves to power (14th Dynasty). 

About this time Egypt was conquered by a Semitic people, known 
as Hyksos, i.e. ‘Shepherd Kings’ (15th § 16th Dynasties). Few of 
their monuments have been preserved, but it is evident that they 
conformed to the ancient culture of Egypt. While the Hyksos were 
established in the N. part of the land, the S. was ruled by Theban 
princes, who were at first vassals of the foreign intruders. The tombs 
of these princes lay near Dira‘ Abu’n-Naga (p. 300). They form the — 


17re DYNASTY (41600-1555 B.C.). 

Sekenyenré, whose mummy was found at Deir el-Bahari (comp. 
p- 105), His queen was Ahhotep (comp. p. 104), 

Kemose, son of the last, waged successful war against the Hyksos. 

Amosis (Ahmose, 1580-1555 B.C.), brother of Kemose, conquered 
Auaris, the chief fortress of the Hyksos, and expelled the in- 
truders from Egypt, which was reunited under one sceptre. The 
Biblical story of the Exodus may possibly be connected with the 
expulsion of the Hyksos. 
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(6) New Empire (1555-712 B.C.). 
*18rH DYNASTY (1555-1350 B.C.). 

Egypt became a great power during this period. At first the 
culture of the New Empire differed little from that of the Middle 
Empire, but under Thutmosis III. political and social life as well 
as the art of Egypt underwent a radical change, owing to the new 
relations with W. Asia. The tribute paid by foreign states caused 
an enormous flood of wealth to pour into Egypt, and especially into 
Thebes, the capital (p. 270). The earlier buildings, that had fallen 
into disrepair, were replaced by imposing monuments. 

Amenophis I. (Amenhotep, 1555-c. 1540 B.C.). This king and his 
mother Ahmes-Nofreteroy were afterwards regarded as the patron 
saints of the Necropolis of Thebes (for the mortuary temple of 
Ame ophis I., see p. 328). 

Thutmosis I. (Tuthmosis, Dhutmose, Thothmes; 4540-1504 B.C.) 
conquered Upper Nubia (p. 447). His tomb at Biban el-Muldk 
(p. 314) was the first royal rock-tomb of the Pharaohs, During 
his lifetime his children fought for the succession. 

Kemaré-Hatshepsut (1495-1475 B.C.), queen and 
builder of the temple of Deir el-Bahari (p. 317). 


Her tomb is at Biban el-Mulfk (p. 3412). reigned alter- 
Thutmosis II. (c. 1430 B.C.; mortuary temple, see nately. 
fon |). 


Pp 
Thutmosis III. (1501-1448 B.C.). 

After the death of his sister and brother Thutmosis III. reigned 
alone. He was one of the most notable Egyptian kings, conquered 
Syria (comp. p. 289), and established the influence of Egypt in W. 
Asia. Builder of temples at Thebes (pp. 281, 347, 354), El-‘Amada 
(p. 426), Buhen (p. 433), ete. His tomb is at Biban el-Mulik (p.313; 
mortuary temple, see p. 327). 

Amenophis II. (Amenhotep; 1448-1420 B.C.), builder of a temple 
at Karnak (p. 296); tomb at Biban el-Mulik (p. 343; mortuary 
temple, see p. 325). 

Thutmosis IV. (4420-4441 B.C.) excavated the Sphinx at Giza 
(comp. p. 145). Tomb at Biban el-Mulik (p. 344; mortuary 
temple, see p. 328); mummy at Cairo (comp. p. 105). 

Amenophis III. (1441-1375 B.C.; called Memnon by the Greeks), 
whose wife was named Teye, maintained intercourse with the 
kings of Babylon, Assyria, Mitanni (on the upper Euphrates), etc. 
(see cuneiform tablets from Tell el-‘Amarna, p. 246), and built 
temples in Nubia, Luxor (p. 272), Karnak (p. 284), Medinet 
Habu (Colossi of Memnon, p. 345), and elsewhere. His tomb 
and that of his wife are both at Biban el-Muldk (pp. 316, 315). 

Amenophis IV. (4375-1358 B.C.), whose wife was Nofretéte, re- 
placed the old religion by the worship of a single deity, viz. the 
sun (Aton; p. clii), The movement was soon directed against 
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Amun and his fellow-deities, who, during the New Empire, had ~ 
thrown all others into the shade. Many of the ancient deities 
also were fanatically ‘persecuted’, their images and names being © 
removed from all monuments. For his own original name, in 
which the name of Amun occurs, the king substituted that of 
Akhenaten (Ekh-n-Aton, Akhnaton, i.e. ‘the disk of the sun is 
content’). Tell el-‘Amarna (p. 245) was made the capital instead 
of Thebes and became the centre of a special art style (Amarna 
art). After his death internal commotions broke out and the 
new religion was abolished (temple of Sesebi, see p. 447). 

Among his successors (1358-1350 B.C.) were Tutankhamun (Tut- 
ankhamen), who died at the age of 18 after a reign of 6-7 years(tomb 
at Biban el-Mulik, p. 315; tomb treasure at Cairo, pp. 105 seqq.), 
and Eye (tombs at Tell el-"Amarna, p. 250, and at Biban el-Mulik, 
p. 316), who transferred the royal residence back to Thebes. 


“497H DYNASTY (4850-1200 B.C.). 
Egypt recovered her strength and under Sethos I, and Ramses I, 
regained her position as a great power. 

Haremhab (Harmais; 1350-1315 B.C.), commander-in-chief and 
viceroy under Amenophis IV. and his successors, restored peace 
(expedition against Nubia, p.360). Tomb at Biban el-Mulik 
(p. 345). 

Ramses I. (Ramesse) had a short reign. His tomb is at Biban el- 
Muldk (p. 308). 

Sethos I. (Seti, 1343-1292 B.C.) fought against the Libyans, the 
Syrians, and the Hittites(Khatti), a powerful people that under 
the 18th Dyn. had penetrated from Asia Minor into N. Syria and 
threatened the Egyptian possessions in Syria and Palestine. 
Sethos built temples at Karnak, Qurna, and Abydos. His tomb is 
at Biban el-Mulak (p. 308), his mummy at Cairo (comp. p. 102). 

Ramses II, (Ramesse, c, 1292-1225 B.C.), the most celebrated of 
all Egyptian kings. He waged tedious wars against the Hittites 
(battle of Kadesh, p. 326), finally making a peace with them in 
the 21st year of his reign (p. 288), which left Palestine proper 
in the possession of the Egyptians, while N, Syria was acknow- 
ledged to be tributary to the Hittites. Ramses developed an 
extraordinary building activity in the course of his reign of 
sixty-seven years. About one-half of all the extant temples date 
from this reign ; and the name of Ramses is found in nearly every 
group of ruins in Egypt. His largest temples were those of Abu 
Simbel (p. 431), Karnak (p. 281), Luxor(p.273), the Ramesseum 
(p. 324), Abydos (p. 259), Memphis (p. 154), and Bubastis 
(p. 184). His tomb is at Biban el-Muldk (p. 304), his mummy 
at Cairo (comp. p. 102). Ramses II. is frequently identified, but 
groundlessly, with the ‘Pharaoh of the Oppression’ (Exodus i. 11). 
Of his numerous sons only Menephthes (p. cyii) survived him, 
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Menephthes (Merneptah, 1225-1215 B.C.) carried on campaigns 
against the Libyans and their allies (p. 93), the peoples of the 
Mediterranean, and against the Ethiopians (p. 427). His mortuary 
temple is at Thebes (p. 328), his tomb at Biban el-Mulak (p. 304), 
and his mummy at Cairo. 

Amen-meses are all buried at Biban el-Muldk (pp. 305, 

Siptah (c.1210B.C.) | }3415,308).Theirshortreigns were followed by 

Sethos II. (c. 1205 B.C.) J a period of anarchy. Decline ofthe kingdom, 


*20Ts DYNASTY (1200-1090 B.C.). 

“cenit succeeded in restoring peace. Tomb at Biban el-Muluk 
(p. 308). 

Ramses III. (Ramesse, 1198-1167 B.C.) conquered the Libyans and 
in two great battles repelled an invasion of barbarians (Philistines, 
etc.) who approached from Asia Minor by land and by water, 
threatening Egypt. His reign of twenty-one years was thereafter 
an epoch of peace and quiet, in which several large buildings 
(e.g. the temple and palaces at Medinet Habu, p. 347) were 
erected. The king presented great gifts to the gods, especially to 
the Theban Amun, who had been richly endowed by former kings 
also. The high-priest of Amun gradually became the greatest 
power in the state (comp. p. 271). The king’s tomb is at Biban 
el-Mulak (p. 305), his mummy at Cairo. 

Ramses IV.-Ramses XII. gradually fell more and more under the 
control of the priests of Amun. Their tombs are at Biban el- 
Mulik (pp. 303 seqq.). 

Herihor, high-priest of Amun, occupied the throne for a short time 
after the death of Ramses XII. 


2st DYNASTY (TANITES; 1090-945 B.C.). 

The empire now fell to pieces. At Tanis (p. 182) a new dynasty 
arose (Psusennes, Amenemopet), which contested the rule of the high- 
priests of Thebes (p. 274). Pinutem I., a Theban priest-king, became 
king of all Egypt through marriage alliances with the Tanite dynasty, 
while his sons obtained the influential and lucrative dignity of high- 
priests of Thebes. The decay of the empire was accelerated. Nubia 
recovered its independence (p. 412); and the Egyptian dominion 
in Palestine terminated. 


22np DYNASTY (945-745 B.C.). 

The kings of this dynasty were of Libyan origin. Their ancestors, 
members of the Mashwesh (Maxyes) and other tribes, had come to 
Egypt as the leaders of mercenary troops. Settling in the E. Delta, 
they grew in power as that of the monarchy declined. The royal 
residence was Bubastis (p. 181); Thebes steadily declined in import- 
ance. Royal princes assumed the office of high-priests of Amun. 
Sheshonk I. (Sesonchis, c. 940 B.C.; the Shishak of the Bible) over- 

threw the Tanites, In the fifth year of Rehoboam of Judah he 
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captured Jerusalem and plundered the Temple of Solomon (c. 
930 B.C.). For his monument of victory, see p. 288. He built 
the temple of El-Hiba (p. 219). 

Under his successors (Osorkon, Takelothis, Sheshonk, etc.) the 
throne once more lost power, and the country was subdivided into 
small independent principalities. Among these are reckoned the 
members of the — 

93xp DYNASTY (745-718 B.C.), 

who reigned in Tanis, but of whom we know little. The kings of 

Ethiopia (Kush, p. 414), whose capital was Napata (p. 445), made 

themselves masters of Upper Egypt. 

Tefnakhte (c. 730 B.C.), prince of Sais and Memphis, attempted to 
seize the sovereignty of Lower Egypt, but was defeated by 
Piankhi, king of Ethiopia, who captured Memphis. (For Piankhi’s 
monument of victory, see p. 96.) 


*Q4en DYNASTY (T418-712 B.C.). 

Bocchoris (Bekenranf), son and successor of Tefnakhte, secured the 
sovereignty of Lower Egypt, while Upper Egypt remained subject 
to the Ethiopians. Sabakon of Ethiopia (Kush), son of Kashta, 
overthrew Bocchoris and burned him to death. All Egypt fell 
for a time into the hands of the Ethiopians. 


(7) Late-Egyptian Period (712-332 B.C.). 
*“OhrH DYNASTY (Ethiopians; 712-663 B.C.). 
742-700 | Shabako (Sabakon) assisted the smaller Syrian states (Hez- 
ekiah of Judah) against the Assyrians. 

700-688 | Sebichos (Shabataka). 

688-663 | Taharka (the Tirhakah of the Bible) also assisted the princes 
of Syria and Palestine against the Assyrians, but was 
defeated in 670 by Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, and after 
the capture of Memphis compelled to take refuge in Ethio- 
pia. Both Upper and Lower Egypt became subject to the 
Assyrians, the various local princes (such as Necho of 
Sais, etc.) becoming vassals of the invaders. Various at- 
tempts to expel the latter failed. 

663 | Tanutamun, son of Shabako, succeeded in recovering Egypt 
fora brief period, but was finally defeated by the Assyrians 
and driven back into Upper Egypt and Ethiopia (comp. 
pp. 412, 446). The absence of the main Assyrian forces, 
which were engaged in wars in Babylon and Elam, afforded 
an opportunity of shaking off the yoke, which was seized 
by Psammetichos of Sais (p. 36), son of Necho (see above), 
with the help of Gyges, king of Lydia. The foreign garrisons 
were expelled; the authority of the small native princes 
was gradually curbed; and Egypt was again united. Since 
then Ethiopia has been definitively separate from Egypt. 
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*26ru DYNASTY (663-525 B.C.). 


Egypt now enjoyed another period of prosperity. Trade began to 
flourish owing to the new relations with Greece. Art also received 
a fresh impetus; even before the Ethiopian kings artists had begun 
to imitate the models of the classic periods of Egyptian art under 
the Ancient and Middle Empires, and even those ofthe 18th Dynasty. 
This reversion to an earlier era appeared also in other departments, 
such as literature, the spelling of inscriptions, and even the titles of 
officials. 


663-609 
609-593 


593-588 
588-569 


569-526 


525 


525-524 


521-486 


Psammetichos I. (Psametik), see p. cviii. 

Necho (Nekaw). While the Assyrians were engrossed in a 
deadly contest with the Babylonians and Medes Necho 
invaded Syria, defeating and slaying Josiah, king of 
Judah, at the battle of Megiddo. The Egyptians were, 
however, defeated at Carchemish (on the Euphrates) by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and thus lost their 
possessions in Syria and Palestine. — Necho began to con- 
struct a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, but was 
stopped by an oracle (p. 193). 

Psammetichos II. warred against Ethiopia (p. 412). 

Apries or Uaphris (Weh-eb-ré; the Hophrah of the Bible) 
made another attempt to recover Syria, but was unable to 
prevent the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in 
587. A military rebellion in Libya dethroned Apries, and 
his general Amasis was proclaimed king. 

Amasis (Ahmose) secured his supremacy by marriage with 
a daughter of Psammetichos II. A campaign undertaken 
by Nebuchadnezzar against Egypt led to the final aban- 
donment of the Egyptian claims upon Syria. Amasis as- 
signed the city of Naucratis (p. 34) to Greek colonists, 
who speedily made it the most important commercial town 
in the empire. A friendly alliance was made with Poly- 
crates, tyrant of Samos. 

Psammetichos III. was defeated at Pelusium (pp. 197, 198) 
by the Persian king Cambyses, and Egypt became a Persian 
province. 


PERSIAN DOMINATION (525-332 B.C.). 
The Persian monarchs appeared as successors to the 
native rulers. The old religion was unmolested. 


*Q77n DYNASTY. 

Cambyses led an unsuccessful expedition against the oases 
of the Libyan Desert and a campaign against Ethiopia 
(p. 412). 

Darius I, endeavoured to promote the prosperity of Egypt 
in every possible way. The canal from the Nile to the 
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Red Sea was completed (p. 194). A strong garrison was 
sent to the oasis of Kharga and a temple was built there 
to Amun (p. 406). After the battle of Marathon (490 B.C.) 
the Egyptians expelled the Persians. The insurrection, 
however, was quelled by — 

Xerxes I., who appointed his brother Achemenes satrap. 

ArtaxerxesI. During his reign the Egyptians again revolted. 
Inaros (Ert- Har-erow), prince of Mareia (on Lake Mareotis, 
p- 29), aided by the Athenians, defeated Achemenes but 
was himself defeated and crucified by the Persian general 
Megabyzos near Prosopitis in the Delta. 

Herodotus visited Egypt. 

Darius II. The Persian power declined. Under — 

Artaxerxes IT, and his successor —= 

Artaxerxes III. the Egyptians once more revolted and suc- 
ceeded in regaining their independence for a brief period 
(404-341) under native rulers, whom Manetho assigns to 
the 28-30th Dynasties. 


*287H DYNASTY. 
Amyrteos of Sais (p. 36) maintained his authority for a short 
time only. In Lower Egypt several dynasties contended for 
sovereignty. 


*29ra DYNASTY (398-379 B.C.). 

This dynasty came from Mendes (p. 183) and relied for 
support chiefly upon Greek mercenaries. 

Nepherites I. (Nefarét). 

Achoris (Hagor) repelled a Persian inyasion after a three 
years’ struggle. 

Psamuthis (Pshe-Mut). 

Nepherites III. reigned a few months only. 


*30rn DYNASTY (878-341 B.C.). 

Nektanebis I. (Nekhte-nebof), of Sebennytos (p. 185), a strong 
ruler and a great builder, built temples at Phila (pp. 390, 
391) and at Medinet Habu (pp. 348, 354) and a gate at 
Karnak (p. 292), 

Tachos (Djehor) was dethroned, and died at the Persian court. 

Nektanebis II. (Nekht-Har-ehbét) built the temple of Isis at 
Bahbit el-Higara (p. 186) and a gate at Karnak (p. 294). 

Egypt, however, was reconquered by the Persians; Nektanebis 
fled to Ethiopia and the temples were plundered. — Kha- 
babash(p. 159), perhaps a member of an Ethiopian dynasty, 
became king of all Egypt for a short while. 

Alexander the Great took possession of Egypt, 
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B. Greco-Roman Period 
(332 B.C.-A.D. 638). 


(1) Alexander the Great and the Ptolemies. 

“Under the Ptolemies the lower valley of the Nile became 
once more for three centuries the seat of a brilliant kingdom, 
at first under gifted rulers of the most prosperous, richest, and 
most powerful state in the world, but afterwards condemned to 
shameful impotence under their vicious and degenerate posterity, 
torn by fratricidal wars, and existing only by the favour of Rome, 
until it was involved in the domestic struggles of Rome and finally 
perished” (Eduard Meyer). The customs and religious views 
of the Egyptians were respected by the Ptolemies, who repre- 
sented themselves to the native population as the descendants 
of the ancient Pharaohs. Large temples were built. 

Alexander the Great tolerated the native religion and visited 
the oasis of Zeus Ammon (Siwa Oasis, p. 403) in 3314, 
where he was hailed by the priests as asonof Ammon. He 
founded Alexandria (p. 12), which soon became the centre 
of Greek culture and of the commerce of the whole world. 
After his death in 323 the Macedonian empire fell to 
pieces. Egypt became the satrapy of — 

Ptolemy I. SoterI., son of Lagus (whence the Ptolemaic 
dynasty is often known as the Lagid dynasty), who carried 
on the government at first as satrap for Philippus Arrhidaeus, 
the imbecile half-brother of Alexander the Great, and for 
Alevander II., son of Alexander the Great, and then for 
the latter alone, Alexander IJ. died in 314, and Ptolemy 
assumed the title of king in 305. The Museum at Alex- 
andria (p. 14) and Ptolemais Hermiou (p. 230), in Upper 
Egypt, were founded. 

Ptolemy Il. Philadelphus married first Arsinoé J., daughter 
of Lysimachus, then his sister Arsinoé IJ. The power of 
Egypt abroad was now at its zenith; friendship with Rome. 
Arsinoé II. (d. 270) was named patron-goddess of the Fai- 
yim, which was entitled the ‘Arsinoite nome’ (p. 204) in 
her honour. Under Philadelphus and his successors great 
elephant-hunts took place on the Somali coast. The ele- 
phants were brought to Egypt and trained for military 
purposes. 

Ptolemy II. Euergetes I. married Berenice of Cyrene. He 
temporarily conquered the empire of the Seleucide in 
Asia Minor and advanced victoriously on Babylonia. When 
he was recalled to Egypt by a rising, Seleucus regained 
most of his lost territory. In spite ofthis, however, Euer- 
getes succeeded in restoring the ancient frontiers of the 
kingdom, An unsuccessful attempt was made by the Egypt- 
ian priests to reform the calendar by intercalating a day in 
every fourth year (comp. p. 96, No. 983). 
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222-208 | Ptolemy IV. Philopator. Under the misgovernment of this 


217 


king and his successors the empire of the Ptolemies began 
to totter, Ptolemy IV. defeated Antiochus the Great (III.) 
of Syria, who had threatened the Egyptian frontier, at the 
battle of Raphia (Tell Rifah, S. Palestine), but concluded a 
dishonourable peace with him. The king married his sister 
Arsinoé III. For nineteen years a series of native Pharaohs 
ruled at Thebes (p. 271). 


203-181 | Ptolemy V. Epiphanes(comp. p. cxxxiii) ascended the throne, 
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when five years of age, under the guardianship of Agathocles 
and (fnanthe, the mother of the latter. In consequence 
of a revolt at Alexandria his guardians were obliged to 
resign their office. Advantage of these dissensions was taken 
by Antiochus the Great of Syria and Philip V. of Macedonia 
to invade the foreign possessions of Egypt. Egypt offered 
the guardianship of Epiphanes to the Roman Senate, which 
ceded Celesyria and Palestine to Antiochus, while Egypt 
continued to be independent, although it lost all its foreign 
possessions except Cyprus and Cyrene. Epiphanes married 
Cleopatra I., daughter of Antiochus, The internal affairs 
of the country fell into deplorable confusion; rebellion 
succeeded rebellion, and anarchy prevailed everywhere. 

Ptolemy V. was poisoned. 

Ptolemy VI. Philometor, his son, ascended the throne under 
the guardianship of his mother Cleopatra, Onias was per- 
mitted by the king to build a Jewish temple at Leonto- 
polis (p. 481). 

Antiochus IV. Epiphanes of Syria invaded Egypt and captured 
Memphis, but in the course of a subsequent campaign was 
induced to withdraw from Egypt by the Roman ambas- 
sador ©, Popilius Lenas. Philometor’s younger brother — 

Ptolemy IX. (Physcon, i.e. Big Belly), at first also surnamed 
Philometor, was summoned to the throne by the Alexandri- 
ans. The Lagid kingdom grew constantly weaker and in its 
foreign policy became completely dependent upon Rome. 

Philometor and Physcon reigned jointly, having become 
reconciled, and with them also their sister Cleopatra, wife 
of Philometor. 

The brothers again quarrelled, Philometor fled to Rome, was 
reinstated by the Roman Senate, and thenceforth reigned 
alone, while the younger brother became king of Cyrene. 

After the death of Philometor he was succeeded by his son, 
Ptolemy VII. Eupator, who, after a very short reign, gave 
place to — 

Ptolemy IX., sole ruler, who now assumed the title of 
Euergetes (II.), He married his brother’s widow and after- 
wards also his niece Cleopatra. 
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Expelled by a revolution, Ptolemy IX. sought refuge in Cy- 
prus, while Cleopatra reigned in Egypt as Philometor So- 
teira. Memphites, a son of EKuergetes, became, under the 
name Ptolemy VIII. Neos Philopator, a rival to his father, 
who succeeded in murdering him. 

Euergetes II. regained possession of the throne. After his 
death the government was shared by his widow — 

Cleopatra Cocce and her son Ptolemy X. Soter Il. (Lathyrus). 

Soter II. was banished, and his brother Ptolemy XI. Alex- 
ander I, became co-regent in his stead. 

Cyzenaica was bequeathed to the Romans and later became 
a Roman province. 

Alexander, expelled by a rebellion, perished in a naval 
battle. Soter IL. was recalled. 

Thebes rebelled but was recaptured after a lengthy siege 
and destroyed (p. 274). 

After the death of Soter II. Ptolemy XII. Alexander II. mar- 
ried Cleopatra Berenice, with whom he reigned jointly. 

He assassinated his wife and was himself slain. 

Ptolemy XIII. Neos Dionysos (popularly called Auwletes, i.e. 
‘the flute-player’) next ascended the throne and was form- 
ally recognized by Rome. Cyprus was annexed by the Ro- 
mans in 58, wherefore Ptolemy XIII. was expelled by the 
Alexandrians; after living in exile in Rome he was restored 
in 65. The temple at Edfu (p. 370) was completed and 
that at Dendera was begun (p. 261). — Ptolemy XIII. 
was succeeded by his children — 

Cleopatra and Ptolemy XIV., under the guardianship of 
the Roman Senate. Pompey was appointed guardian. 

Ptolemy banished his sister Cleopatra. Pompey, having been 
defeated at the battle of Pharsalia (47 B.C.), sought refuge 
in Egypt, but on landing at Pelusium (pp. 197, 198) was 
slain at the instigation of Ptolemy, his ward. 

Julius Cesar landed at Alexandria (p. 13), took the part of 
the banished Cleopatra, and defeated the rebellious Ptolemy, 
who was drowned in the Nile. — Cazsar, having mean- 
while become dictator of Rome, appointed — ~ 

Ptolemy XV., the brother of Cleopatra, a boy of eleven, co- 
regent. 

Ptolemy XV. was assassinated at the instigation of Cleopatra, 
and — 

Ptolemy XVI. Cesar (also called Casarion), her son by Cx- 
sal, was appointed co-regent. 

Cesar was murdered. 

Antony, having summoned Cleopatra to answer for the conduct 
of her general Allienus, who contrary to her wishes had 
aided the army of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, was capt- 
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ivated by her beauty and talent. After having spent years 
of debauchery with the Egyptian queen, he was at length 
declared by the Roman Senate to be an enemy of his country. 
Octavianus took up arms against him, defeated him at the 
naval battle of Actium, and captured Alexandria. Antony 
committed suicide, and Cleopatra also took her own life 
(it is said by the bite of an asp). 

Egypt now became a Roman province subject only to the 
emperor and was governed by prefects nominated by the 
emperor. 


(2) Roman Period 
(30 B.C.-A.D. 395). 

The Roman emperors followed the example of the Ptolemies 
in representing themselves to the Egyptian people as successors 
of the Pharaohs and in maintaining the appearance of a national 
Egyptian state. — Christianity was early introduced into Egypt, 
where it spread rapidly. 

Cornelius Gallus, whom Ovid ranked first among Roman elegiac 
poets, was appointed first prefect. He repressed an insur- 
rection in Upper Egypt (p. 272) and fought against the 
Ethiopians. Having afterwards fallen into disgrace with 
the emperor, he was recalled (27-26) and committed suicide 
(26). — The reformed calendar was finally introduced by 
Augustus. 

Caesar Octavianus, under the title of Augustus, became 
sole ruler of the vast Roman empire (p. 13). 

The Ethiopians, under their queen Candace (p. 413), invaded 
Egypt. 

Strabo travelled in Egypt (pp. 13, 272). 

Tiberius erected the Sebasteum at Alexandria. 

Germanicus, heir to the imperial throne, visited Egypt. 

Death of Jesus Christ on the Cross. 

Caliguia. In Alexandria civic disturbances took place be- 
tween the Hellenes and the Jews. 

Claudius. The building of the pronaos of the temple at 
Msna(p. 357) was begun ; a temple at Phile (p. 395) begun. 

Nero. Egypt acquired a new source of wealth as a commercial 
station between India and Rome, 

St. Paul beheaded at Rome. 

Galba. Otho. Vitellius. 

Vespasian (p. 14) was first proclaimed emperor at Alexan- 
dria. From this city his son Titus (79-81) started on his 
expedition against Palestine, which terminated with the 
destruction of Jerusalem in the year (0. The temple of 
Onias (p. cxii) was closed. 


Domitian favoured the worship of Isis and Sarapis at Rome. 
Nerva. 
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Trajan (p. 14). The canal connecting the Nile with the Red 
Sea was reopened (Amnis Trajanus; p. 194). 

Hadrian (pp. 14, 346, 394) visited Egypt in 130. His favourite 
Antinous was drowned in the Nile, and was commemorated 
by the founding of the town of Antinoupolis (p. 224). 

Antoninus Pius. 3 

Ptolemy, the astronomer and mathematician, working at 
Alexandria. 

Marcus Aurelius (p. 14); his throne shared by Lucius Verus 
(pp. 238, 394) till 169. 

Rebellion of the Bucolians, or cowherds, who had long been 
settled among the marshes to the H. of Alexandria, quelled 
by Avidius Cassius. 

Avidius Cassius was proclaimed emperor by the Egyptian 
legions, but was assassinated in Syria. 

Marcus Aurelius visited Alexandria (p. 14). 

Commodus. 

School of the Catechists (p. 15) flourished at Alexandria under 
Pantenus, Clement (c. 200), and Origen (after 203). 

Septimius Severus (p. 14). 

Edict prohibiting Roman subjects from embracing Chris- 
tianity. The Delta at this period was thickly studded 
with Christian communities. 

Caracalla (p. 14) visited Egypt. Massacre at Alexandria. 

The Constitutio Antonina admitted provincials to the Roman 
citizenship. 

Caracalla was assassinated by the prefect of his guards — 

Macrinus, who was recognized as emperor by the Egyptians. 
After his death a series of contests for the possession of 
the throne took place at Alexandria. 

Decius (p. 15). Persecution of the Christians under Bishop 
Dionysius of Alexandria in A.D. 250. 

Valerian. Persecution of the Christians (p. 15). 

Gallienus accorded a certain measure of religious toleration 
to the Christians. Plague in Egypt. 

Rebellion of Macrianus, who was recognized as emperor by 
the Egyptians. He was defeated in Illyria by Domitian, 
the general of Gallienus, and put to death. 

Amilianus (Alexander) was proclaimed emperor by the army 
at Alexandria and recognized by the people, but was de- 
feated and put to death by the Roman legions. 

Lower Egypt occupied by an army of Queen Zenobia of 
Palmyra (comp. p. 15), and part of Upper Egypt by the 
Blemmyes (p. 413). 

Claudius II, 

Aurelian. 


270 | Probus (p. cxvi) reconquered Egypt for the empire. 
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Anthony of Coma in Middle Egypt (c. 254-356), a Copt, 
became the first hermit (comp. pp. 217, 248). 

Probus (p. cxv) obtained the purple at Alexandria. 

His successful campaign against the Blemmyes. 

Diocletian (comp. p. xcviii). 

Rebellion in Upper Egypt (comp. p. 232). 

Insurrection of the Alexandrians. 

Diocletian took Alexandria. 

Persecution of the Christians. 

Maximinus. Beginning of the Arian controversies. 

Pachomius founded the first convent in Tabennése (p. 232). 

Constantine the Great, the first emperor (son of St. Helena, 
d. about 330), who was really a friend of the Christians. 
The government of Egypt was reorganized; the country 
was made into a diocese and subdivided into six provinces, 
viz. Egypt, Augustamnica, Heptanomis (afterwards called 
Arcadia), Thebais, Upper Egypt, and Lower Egypt. 

Council of Niceea. The doctrine of the presbyter Arius of 

Alexandria that Christ was begotten by God before all time, for 
the purpose of creating the world, and was godlike, but not 


very God, was condemned; while the doctrine that Father and 
Son are homoousioi, or of the same nature, was sanctioned. 


Athanasius, Archbishop of Alexandria (comp. p. 15). 

Byzantium became the capital (Nova Roma, Constantinopolis) 
and the new metropolis of Greek art and science. 

Beginning of the communities of anchorites in the Sketian 
and Nitrian deserts (comp. p. 35; Macarius, Amin). 

Constantius favoured Arianism. Athanasius was banished 
from Alexandria more than once (comp. p. 407). 

Death of St. Pachomius (see above). 

The earliest Coptic translations of the Bible. 

Julian, surnamed the Apostate from his renunciation of 
Christianity (p. 15). 

Athanasius died, after witnessing the success of his cause in 
the last years of his life. 

Theodosius (I.) the Great. He formally declared Christianity 
to be the religion of the empire, Persecution of the Arians 
and heathens (p.15). Destruction of the Serapeum (p.15). 

Partition of the Roman empire, Arcadius being emperor of 
the East, and Honorius of the West. 


(8) Byzantine Period (895-638). 

Arcadius (p. 30). Theophilus, the bigoted Patriarch of Alex- 
andria(p. 15), carried fire and sword against the opponents 
of anthropomorphism, the doctrine that God must be con- 
sidered to have a human form. 

Shenute (d. 466), founder of the national Egyptian or Coptic 
church (comp, p. lvi seqq.) and head of the White Convent 
(p. 229) from c. 383 onwards. 
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St. Augustine (354-430), doctor of the Church, became Bishop 
of Hippo (N. Africa). 

Theodosius II. 

Theophilus died and was succeeded by Cyril (p. 15). 

| Hypatia, the female pagan philosopher (p. 15), stoned to 
death at Alexandria. 

The Patriarch Cyril defended his view, that Mary was 
Theotokos (‘Mother of God’) against Nestorius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople after 428 (comp. p. 230), at the Third @cumenical 
Council, held at Ephesus. 

Cyril died and was succeeded by Dioscurus (till 451). 

In the ‘Robber Council’ at Ephesus the Patriarch Dioscurus 
of Alexandria obtained a victory as representative of the monophy- 
site view (see below). 

Marcian. Wars with the Nubians and the Blemmyes (p. 390). 

At the Fourth Gicumenical Council, that of Chalcedon, the 
monophysite doctrine, to the effect that Christ possessed a double 
nature before His incarnation, but that His human nature was 


afterwards absorbed by His divine, was condemned, chiefly 
through the influence of Pope Leo the Great. The doctrine that 


Christ possesses two natures, EovyYxUTWS and atpéxtws, but at 


the same time gdraipétws and aywptatws, ic. unmixed and un- 
changeable, but also indistinguishable and inseparable, was 
formally adopted by the Church. The Egyptian Christians, to 
this day, adhere to the monophysite doctrine. 


Zeno. 

Anastasius. 

Famine in Egypt. 

Justinian (p. 15). New administrative measures. 

Heraclius (p. 15). 

The Persians under Chosroes II. invaded Egypt (p. 15). 
Alexandria was taken. Chosroes ruled with moderation. 

The Hegira (Mohammed’s ‘flight’ from Mecca to Medina, 
p. Ixxxvi), beginning of the Mohammedan calendar. 

The Persians expelled by Heraclius. 

Death of Mohammed. Abu Bekr, bis successor, becomes the 
first caliph (comp. pp. oxxiv, cxxv). 

Beginning of the conquest of Syria by the Arabs. Death of 
Abu Bekr. ‘Omar becomes the second caliph. 

Decisive victory of the Arabs over the Byzantines on the 
Yarmiik. Fall of Damascus. 

Victory of the Arabs over the Persians at El-Qadistya; fall 
of Ctesiphon. End of the Sassanian empire. 

Fall of Jerusalem. ‘Omar in Syria. 


Il. Tue MIDDLE AGES. 


Egypt as a Province of the Empire of the Oaliphs. 


‘Amr ibn el-'As (pp. 15, 46, 119), general of Caliph ‘Omar, 
conquered Pelusium (p. 197) and defeated the Byzantines 


at Heliopolis (p. 129). 
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The fortified city of Babylon (p. 46) was handed over through 

the intervention of the Patriarch Cyrus (Mugaugqis, comp. 
154 

Fustit te founded as military headquarters and seat of 
government (p. 46). Capture of Alexandria (p. 15). 

‘OthmAn was overthrown in a revolt which had its origin in 
Egypt. 

Alexandria was relieved by the Byzantine fleet. 

‘Amr recaptured Alexandria. Egypt now became an undis- 
puted possession of the Arabs and the base for their naval 
campaigns against Byzantium and for their conquest of 
N. Africa. 

Civil war between Caliph ‘Ali, son-in-law of Mohammed, 
and Mu‘Awiya, founder of the dynasty of the Umaiyads. 
Egypt belonged at first to ‘Ali (comp. p. 58), but after 658 
to the Umaiyads. 


UMAIYADS (658-750). 

This illustrious Arab dynasty had its residence in Damascus 
(comp. p.lxxxiv). Arab tribes were settled in the Nile valley 
and the system of government was based on Arab models. 
Many Copts embraced Islam. Egypt was ruled by gover- 
nors, who were often princes of the house of the caliphs. 

MarwaAn IL., the last of this dynasty, fled to Egypt, and was 
put to death there. His tomb is at Abusir el-Meleq (p. 248). 
The Umaiyads were then exterminated, with the excep- 
tion of ‘Abd er-Rahman, who fled to Spain and founded 
an independent caliphate at Cordova (756). 


ABBASIDS (750-868). 


| 'The new dynasty, which had risen to power on Iranian soil 


and with Persian assistance, transferred the royal resi- 
dence and seat of government from Syria to ‘Iraq. Baghdad 
was founded (p. cxciii) and the caliphate reached its zenith. 
Egypt was ruled by frequently changing governors. The 
Copts were oppressed and frequent revolts occurred (p. lviii). 

Ma’mtn, son of Hardin er-Rashid, visited Egypt and quelled 
the resistance of the Copts and the Beduin tribes. The 
fusion between Arabs and Copts began and Arabic became 
the language of the fellahin. 

Under Ma’mtin’s successors the power of the caliphs began 
to decline ; the government became dependent upon Turk- 
ish slaves (p. lxxxv), and the provinces regained their 
independence. 
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TULUNIDS (868-905). 

Egypt became again for a short time independent. 

Ahmad ibn Taltm, governor of Egypt, declared himself an 
independent sultan, and extended the boundaries of 
Egypt beyond Syria and as far as Mesopotamia. Numerous 
buildings were erected during his reign (pp. 46, 76 seqq.) 
and that of his son — 

Khumaraweih (p. 46). The latter and his successors were 
unable to preserve their independence, 


ABBASIDS (905-935). 
Egypt again came under the dominion of the Abbasid caliphs 
at Baghdad. 
The Shiite Fatimid Caliphs (see below) of Qairawan (Kair- 
wan, p. cxcv) attacked Egypt, but were defeated. 


IKHSHIDIDS (935-969). 

Muhammed el-Ikhshid, a Turk and governor of Egypt, took 
possession of the throne and founded a short-lived dynasty. 
His successors ruled under the direction of — 

Kafar, an Abyssinian eunuch, who afterwards usurped the 
throne and recognized the suzerainty of the Abbasids. 
Syria and Palestine were subordinate to Egypt, and the 
court at Old Cairo was very brilliant. On his death Kaffir was 
succeeded by Muhammed el-Ikhshid’s grandson Ahmad, 
who was not yet of age, and the Fatimids took advantage 
of this moment of weakness to conquer Egypt. 


Egypt under Independent Rulers. 


FATIMIDS (969-1174). 

The Fatimids, rulers of a kingdom which had arisen in the 
W. part of N. Africa in 909, as the result of a religious Shiite 
movement (p. xcv), attributed their origin to Fatima, daughter 
of Mohammed. 

Géohar (Gawhar) conquered Egypt for the Fatimid El-Mu‘izz, 
and founded the new capital Cairo (pp. cxciv, 47). 

Founding of the Azhar Mosque (p. 58). 

El-Mu‘izz came himself to Cairo and resided there until his 
death (975). He conquered Syria also. 

El-‘Aziz, son of Mu‘izz, distinguished himself by his tolerance 
and. his love of science (p. 58); Egypt prospered under 
his rule. 

El-Hakim (p. 83), his son by a Christian mother, was a 
fanatic, capable of extraordinary cruelty. Subsequently, 
at the instigation of Ed-Darazi, a Persian sectary, he 
declared himself to be an incarnation of ‘Ali (p. cxviii), 
and exacted the veneration due toa god. Ed-Darazi be- 
came the founder of the sect of the Druzes, Hakim disap- 
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peared on one of his nightly rides on the Moqattam hills 
(p. 125), where he was probably assassinated (at the instig- 
ation of his sister Sitt el-Mulk?). The Druzes believe that 
he voluntarily withdrew from the world in consequence of 
its sinfulness and that he will one day reappear as a divine 
prophet. 

Ez-Zahir, Hakim’s effeminate and cruel son, succeeded at 
‘the age of sixteen. Until 1024 Egypt was under the regency 
of his aunt Siit el-Muwlk. 

El-Mustansir, a weak and incapable prince. 

Under Christodulos, the Coptic Patriarch, the seat of the 
Patriarchate was removed from Alexandria to Cairo. 

The country was ravaged for seven years by pestilence and 
famine, owing to the failure of the Nile inundation. Pal- 
estine and Syria were overrun by the Seljuks (p. Ixxxv), 
who attacked them from the E. There were revolts among 
the Turkish and Berber mercenaries. The palace and the 
library were plundered. 

Badr el-Gamali, Mustansir’s Armenian vizier, restored order 
in the capital and governed with almost unlimited power, 
to the great advantage of Egypt. Building of the stone 
walls and great gates of Cairo (pp. cxev, 84), and of the 
Giyfishi Mosque (p. 125). Badr el-Gamiali’s son — 

El-Afdal became vizier to the young caliph — 

El-Musta‘li, son of Mustansir, who conquered — 

Jerusalem and the towns on the Syrian coast, but was de- 
prived of his conquests by the army of the First Crusade. 

King Baldwin of Jerusalem attacked Egypt unsuccessfully. 

Owing to a succession of incapable caliphs the empire of 
the Fatimids gradually fell to pieces. The viziers, El- 
Afdal (assassinated in 4121) and his successors, were the 
actual rulers of the country. 

El-‘Adid, the last Fatimid caliph. 

Contests for the office of vizier took place during this reign 
between Shdwar and Dirghadm. The former, being exiled, 
obtained an asylum with Nér ed-Din, ruler of N. Syria 
(resident at Damascus after 1154), who assisted him to 
regain his office with Kurd mercenary troops, under the 
brave generals Shirk@h and Saladin, Shawar, quarrelling 
with the Kurds, invoked the aid of Amatrich I., King of 
Jerusalem, who came to Egypt and expelled the Kurds, 
A second army of Kurds, which was about to invade Egypt 
in 1167, was driven back in the same way, whereupon 
Amalrich himself endeavoured to obtain possession of 
Egypt. Shaéwar next invoked the aid of Nir ed-Din and 
set fire to Fustat (p. 118, Nov. 1168). In a third invasion 
of Egypt Shirkib and Saladin forced Amalrich to retire and 
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obtained possession of the country. Shawar was executed 
on account of his uncertain attitude. Shirkdh became chief 
vizier, and on his death (in March 1169) — 

Saladin (Salah ed-Din Yasuf ibn Aiydb, p. 47) ruled in the 
name of the incapable caliph. On the death of the latter 
Saladin became sole ruler of Egypt, and founded the dyn- 
asty of the — 


AIYUBIDS (1171-4250). 

Saladin’s reign was the most brilliant in the mediaval history 
of Cairo, though he resided only eight years in the city and 
spent the rest of the time in campaigns in Palestine, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia, He began the citadel (p. 73) and the city 
walls (p. 118). The Shiite doctrines, introduced into Egypt 
by the Fatimids were abolished. Syria was conquered. 


Malik el-‘Adil, his brother, for a short time preserved the 
dominions intact, which had been temporarily divided on 
Saladin’s death. In 1211 his wife, the sultana Esh-Shamsa, 
built the mausoleum of the Imam esh-Shafii at Cairo 
(p. 124). After Malik el-‘Adil’s death the empire was again 
dismembered, Egypt falling to the share of his son — 

Malik el-Kamil (p. 183), a prudent and vigorous ruler. 

Damietta (Dumyat) was captured by the army of the Fifth 
Crusade, but was surrendered again in 1224 (p. 186). 

Kamil coneluded a treaty with the Emperor Frederick II., 
who led an army into Palestine. By this compact Jeru- 
salem and the coast towns were surrendered to the emperor 
for ten years. — Kamil was succeeded by his sons — 

El-‘Adil If. and — 

Eg-SAlih Aiyib. The latter built the castle on the island of 
Réda in the Nile (p. 142). For his mausoleum, see p. 81. 

Louis TX. of France (St. Louis) undertook the Sixth Crusade 
against Egypt and took Damietta, but was captured with 
his army at Manstira (p. 183) by TarAnsh&h, who had 
succeeded his father Es-Salih. During the negotiations 
for the release of Louis Tiranshah was murdered by his 
bodyguards, the Mamelukes. After the short interregnum 
of Shagaret ed-Durr, widow of the sultan Es-Salih Aiywb, 
one of the Mameluke leaders, named Aibak, was raised to 
the throne and married Shagaret ed-Durr; both were put 
to death in 1257 (for the mausoleum of Shagaret ed-Durr, 
see p. 80). Aibak was the first ruler in the dynasty of the — 


BAHRITE MAMELUKES (4250-1382). 
In the space of 132 years there were twenty-five sultans, some 
of whom reigned several times. Comp, pp. Ixxxvi, excvi, AT. 
The MameLukrs were slaves (the word mami@k meins a ‘white 
slave’), purchased by the sultans and trained as soldiers for the 
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purpose of forming their bodyguard and the nucleus oftheir army. 
They became known as the Bahrite Mamelukes from the fact that 
their barracks lay on the island of Réda (p. 112) in the river (Bahr). 

Beibars I. (Bibars), one of the ablest of this dynasty, anni- 
hilated the last remnants of the kingdom of Jerusalem in 
the course of four campaigns. He brought to Cairo a re- 
presentative of the Abbasid caliphs (p. cxviii), who had 
been expelled from Baghdad after its capture by the Mon- 
gols under Hilagi, grandson of Chingiz Khan, and the ex- 
ecution of the last caliph El-Musta‘sim, and permitted him 
and his successors nominally to occupy the throne (41261- 
4517). Building of the Ez-Zahir Mosque (1269; p. 85). 

Qaliin, El-Mansir Qaléin, succeeded to the sultanate, to 
the exclusion of a youthful son of Beibars, opposed the 
Mongols with success, and entered into treaties with the 
Emperor Rudolph of Habsburg and other princes. Great 
pbuilding activity in Cairo (p. 81), Egypt developing its 
own style of Islamic architecture. 

El-Ashraf Khalil captured Acre, the last place in the Holy 
Land still held by the Christians (1291). 

Muhammed en-Nasir, Muhammed ibn Qaldan (p. 47), suc- 
ceeded his brother Khalil at the age of nine years, but owing 
to internal dissensions was compelled to retire to Syria, 
while El-Mans@r Ldégin ruled in Egypt from 1296 (comp. 
p.76). With the aid of the Syrian emirs, however, he re- 
eained his throne in 1298. In order to escape the influence 
of the Emirs Beibars and Salar, who held the reins of 
power, En-Nasir fled in 1309 to the castle of El-Kerak (to 
the EB. of the Dead Sea). Beibars (II.) was chosen sultan 
but was compelled to abdicate on En-Nasir’s return in 
4310 and was put to death (for his convent-mosque, see 
p. 84). En-Nasir retained possession of the throne till 
his death in 1340. Distrustful, vindictive, and avaricious, 
he treated his emirs with the utmost capriciousness, loading 
them with rich gifts or ordering them to execution as the 
humour seized him, The Aiyubid emir Ism@@l Abulfida, 
known also as a historian, succeeded, however, in retain- 
ing his master’s favour and died as prince of Hama (Syria) 
in 1334. Towards the mass of the population En-Nasir 
was liberal and condescending, and towards the clergy in- 
dulgent. In order to provide the enormous sums required 
for the expenses of his court and for his love of building 
(mosque and tomb, see p.82; mosque in the Citadel, see 
p-75; aqueduct, see p. 124) he appointed Christian officials 
in the administration of taxes and the finance department, 
as they were considered especially clever and cunning. 

Au earthquake destroyed a large part of Cairo. 
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Hasan, the sixth son of En-Nasir, was still a minor when he 
ascended the throne. The lawless independence of the 
Mamelukes and emirs was aggravated by a plague in 1348- 
4349 which exterminated whole families, whose property 
was seized by the government. Hasan was dethroned in 
1354, regained his sceptre three years later, after the reign 
of the sultan Sdlih (p. 47), and was assassinated in 1364. 
His mosque (madrasa; p. 74) marks the climax of Islamic 
architecture in Egypt. — The following sultans (comp. 
p. 47) became more and more dependent on the emirs. 


CIRCASSIAN MAMELUKES (1382-1517). 

Barqtq, a Circassian slave, succeeded in usurping the throne 
by treacherously setting aside Hdggi, a boy of six years and 
great-grandson of En-Nasir. The exasperated emirs de- 
throned him in 1389 (comp. p. 47); but he triumphantly 
re-entered Cairo in 1390. He fought successfully against 
the Mongols under Tamerlane, whose proper name was 
Timir or Timfir-i Lang (i.e. Lame Timur; d. 1405), and 
against the Osmans under BayazidI. For his mosque (ma- 
drasa), see p. 82; tomb, see p. 121. j 

Farag (pp. 47, 121), his son, had scarcely ascended the 
throne, as a boy of thirteen years of age, before the Osmans, 
and alittle later the Mongols, again began to threaten the 
Egyptian dominions. Farag proceeded victoriously as far as 
Damascus; but owing to dissensions among his emirs he 
was obliged to return to Cairo. After the defeat of the Turks 
by the Mongols under Tamerlane at the battle of Angora 
(1402), Farag had to enter into negotiations with Tamer- 
lane. The latter years of Farag’s reign were constantly dis- 
turbed by the rebellions of his emirs, particularly Sheikh 
el-Mahmadi, who afterwards became Sultan El-Mw aiyad. 
Farag was at length compelled by the insurgents to capi- 
tulate at Damascus, and his execution was followed by 
the accession of — 

Sheikh el-Mu’aiyad. His reign was chiefly ocoupied with 
victorious campaigns against his unruly Syrian vassals, in 
which he was greatly aided by the military talents of his son 


Ibrahim. For his mosque, see p. 63; muristan, see p. 73. 

Mw aiyad exacted heavy contributions from Christians and Jews, 
and he re-enacted and rigorously enforced the sumptuary laws of 
‘Omar (p. cxvii), El-Mutawakkil (847-861), El-Hakim (p. cxix), 
and En-Nasir (p. cxxii). Not only were the colours to be worn 
by the Christians and Jews prescribed (the costume of the former 
being dark-blue, with black turbans, and a wooden cross weigh- 
ing 5lb. hung round their necks; that of the latter, yellow, 
with black turbans, and a black ball hung from their necks); 
but the fashion of their dress and length of their turbans, and 
even the costume of their women, were so regulated as entirely 


to distinguish them from the followers of the Prophet. 
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4422-1438 | El-Ashraf Bars Bey, who had for a time been regent on be- 


half of an infant sultan, ascended the throne in 1422. He 
waged successful campaigns against Cyprus and the Mon- 
gols. For his mosque, see p. 57; tomb, see p. 122. 


4468-1496 | QAIt Bey was one of the last independent Mameluke sultans 


1501-1516 


1517 


of Egypt. Both as a general and a diplomatist he success- 
fully maintained his position against the Turks (Sultans 
Muhammed II. and Bayazid II.), and even inflicted serious 
losses on them (Emir Ezbek, p. 53); but the refractory 
Mamelukes obstructed his undertakings and in 1496 com- 
pelled him to abdicate in favour of his son Muhammed, a 
poy of fourteen. 

El-Ghtri, Qdnsth el-Ghiri, once a slave of Qait Bey, was 
upwards of sixty years of age when he ascended the throne, 
but he still possessed sufficient vigour to keep the unruly 
emirs in check. Already seriously injured by the discovery 
of the Cape route to India by the Portuguese, the trade of 
Egypt was terribly depressed by high taxes and by the ac- 
companying debasement of the coinage. At the instigation 
of the Venetians, El-Ghiri equipped a fleet against the 
Portuguese in India, and in 4508 he gained a naval victory 
over Lorenzo, son of the viceroy Francisco d’Almeida, at 
Chaul, S. of Bombay; but in 1509 his fleet was compelled 
to retreat to Arabia. El-Ghdri fell while fighting against 
the army of the Osman sultan Selim I. on the plain of Merj 
Dabiq (N. of Aleppo). For his mosque (madrasa and 
mausoleum), see p. 62. 

Tiaiman Bey was dethroned by the Osman Sultan Selim I. of 
Constantinople (pp. 48, 129). Cairo was taken by storm. 
Heypt thenceforth becamea Turkish Pashalic, Selim brought 
Mutawakkil II., the last scion of the family of the Abbasid 
caliphs (comp. p. oxviii), to Constantinople, whence he 
returned to Cairo after the sultan’s death (1520) and died 
in 1543. According to the tradition, the historical truth 
of which is not absolutely certain, Selim compelled Muta- 
wakkil to convey to him his nominal supremacy, and thus 
became Caliph (Khalif, Khalifa), the chief of all the pro- 
fessors of Islam. 


The Osman sultans’ claim to the caliphate was based upon 
this act. The caliph (p. xcv) was not in any sense the ‘pope’ of 
the Mohammedans, as he claims no spiritual power. He was 
the temporal head of the true believers and their champion in 
the holy war(p.xoc). The caliphate of the Osmans was divested 
of its temporal power by the Turkish National Assembly at 
Angora, when the sultanate was abolished (Nov. 1922), and was 
finally done away with at the beginning of March 1924. It was 
only a de facto caliphate, as according to the Shari‘a (p. lxxxix) 
the caliph must be a descendant of the Quraish, the Arab 
tribe to which Mohammed and the earlier caliphs belonged. On 
this account many of the Sunnites did not recognize the cali- 
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phate of the Osmans. The Turkish court theologians declared 
that this was not a necessary condition, but that God made the 
final decision in the success with which he endowed the caliph. 
The Shiites (p. xcv) had never recognized the Osman caliphs as 
they were not descended from ‘Ali. — Attempts to restore the 
caliphate, made since 1924 (com. pp.xciy), have been unsuccessful. 
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Turkish Domination after 1517. 

The authority of the Osman sultans soon declined, and with 
it that of their governors. The Egyptian pashas were now 
obliged, before passing any new measure, to obtain the 
consent of the twenty-four Mameluke Beys, or princes, who 
governed the different provinces, These beys collected the 
taxes, commanded the militia, and merely paid tribute to 
the pasha. 

‘Ali Bey, originally a slave, raised himself to the dignity of 
sultan of Egypt. He conquered Syria, but was treacher- 
ously slain on the point of returning to Egypt, where his 
son-in-law Muhammed Bey Abu Dahab (p. 62) had seized 
the throne. After Muhammed’s death the beys Murdd and 
Ibrahim shared the supremacy. 


French Occupation. 

Napoleon Bonaparte arrived at Alexandria, hoping to destroy 
the British trade in the Mediterranean and, by occupying 
Egypt, to neutralize the power of England in India. 

Storming of Alexandria. 

The Mameluke Bey Murad defeated. 

Battle of the Pyramids (p. 87). 

Destruction of the French fleet at Abuqir by the British 
fleet commanded by Nelson (p. 32). 

Insurrection at Cairo quelled. 

Middle and Upper Egypt conquered (comp. p. 392). 


Defeat of the Turks at Abuqir (p. 32). 
Napoleon returned from Alexandria to France. 
Kléber defeated the Turks at Matariya (p. 429). 4 


Kléber assassinated at Cairo (p. 48). 

The French were compelled by a British army (comp. p. 32) 
to capitulate in Cairo (p. 48) and Alexandria, and to 
evacuate Egypt. 


Muhammed ‘Ali and his Successors. 

The retirement of the French was contemporary with the rise 
of the star of Muhammed ‘Ali, the ablest ruler that the Hast 
has produced for a long time. Born of Albanian parentage 
at Kavalla in Macedonia in 1769 (the year of Napoleon’s 
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birth), he became a coffee-dealer in his native town. He 
was sent to Egypt in 1798 in the contingent from Kavalla 
and so distinguished himself in action against the French 
that Khusraw Pasha, the new governor, appointed him to 
the command of a corps of Albanians in the contests be- 
tween the Turks and the Mamelukes. In this position Mu- 
hammed adopted the policy of apparent impartiality, while 
he worked in secret for the destruction of both parties. 
When the Turkish governor was expelled Muhammed ‘Ali 
became pasha, with the approval of the Porte, and in 1805 
he took possession of the citadel of Cairo (p. 48). The British 
meanwhile had occupied Alexandria and Rosetta, but Mu- 
hammed, allying himself with the Mamelukes, inflicted two 
defeats upon them, in consequence of which the British fleet 
withdrew in the autumn of 1807. The pasha next disembar- 
rassed himself of his allies by inviting the Mameluke beys 
to Cairo, where they, with their followers (480 in all), 
were treacherously massacred in the citadel by Muhammed’s 
Albanians, on March ist, 1814 (p. 73; comp. p. 429). 
campaign, begun in 1814 by Muhammed on behalf of the 
Porte against the Wahhabis (p. xciv); who had taken pos- 
session of Arabia, was carried on successfully till 1816 by 
Muhammed’s son Tasin, Muhammed’s son (or adopted son) 
Ibrahim Pasha (b. 1789), a first-class general, then took 
over the command and after severe fighting completely 
crushed the resistance of the Wahhabis in 1819. 


Muhammed now turned his attention to military reforms. He 


employed his lawless Albanians in Nubia (p. 413) and the 
Sadan (where his son Isma‘l perished, p. 449) and created 
a home army of fellahin, which showed its prowess in 1824- 
1827, under Ibrahim, in helping the sultan in the Greek 
war of independence, ‘until the Turkish-Egyptian fleet was 
annihilated at the battle of Navarino by the united squad- 
rons of Russia, Britain, and France (1827). 


To increase the ‘strength ‘and resources of Egypt Muhammed 


energetically encouraged agricultural improvements and in- 
troduced various manufacturing industries (comp. p. Ixvii). 
After the Russian victories over Turkey in 1828-29 he de- 
cided that the moment had come to free himself from the 
suzerainty of the Porte. At the beginning of 1832 Ibrahim 
invaded Syria and within a year he was master of Asia Minor, 
but the intervention of the European powers compelled Mu- 
hammed to conclude the peace of Kutahiya or Konia in 1833, 
which was favourable to the Porte. Sultan Mahmid I. 
renewed hostilites in 14839 against Muhammed ‘Ali, who 
had extended his power over S.W. Arabia, but the Turkish 
army was decisively defeated on June 24th by Ibrahim at 
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Nisib, near Birejik, to the W. of the Euphrates, and on the 
death of the sultan (July ist, 1839) Ahmed Pasha, the 
Turkish high admiral, and the entire Turkish fleet declared 
for Muhammed. The armed intervention of England and 
Austria, however, obliged Muhammed to yield to the Porte a 
second time. By the so-called firman of investiture of 1841 
the sultan assured the hereditary governorship (pashalic) 
of Egypt to the family of Muhammed ‘Ali, according to the 
Turkish law of succession (seniorate), and granted to the 
governor (wali) the right of concluding non-political treaties 
and of appointing all Egyptian officials and officers up to 
the rank of colonel. In return the governor was required 
to pay to the Porte an annual tribute of 80,000 purses 
(348,930/.). During the last years of his life Muhammed 
fell into a state of imbecility. He died on Aug. 2nd, 1849 
(comp. p. 74). 


1848 | Ibrahim had already taken the reins of government, in con- 


sequence of Muhammed’s incapacity, in June 1848, but 
he died in November of the same year, before his father. 


1949 | ‘AbbAsI., ason of Tfistin(p. cxxvi), had a dislike for European 
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innovations. He maintained, however, the strictest dis- 
cipline among his officials. 


Sa‘id(b. 1823), his successor, was Muhammed ‘Ali's fourth son. 


He equalized the incidence of taxation, abolished mono- 
polies, completed the railways from Cairo to Alexandria 
and to Suez, and supported the scheme for the Suez Canal 
(p.195). During the Crimean war (1853-56) he was obliged 
to send troops and money to the aid of the Porte. He died 
in 1863 and was succeeded by — 


Ism&‘il (b. 1830), second son of Ibrahim Pasha. Ismail had 


been educated in France and had acquired a preference for 
European institutions. Most of his innovations, however, 
such as factories, canals, railways, bridges, and telegraphs, 
were planned in his own interest, though the country 
shared in the advantage, while even in the setting up of 
schools, the reorganization of the system of justice (p. xxii), 
and the like, he acted rather with an eye to produce an 
impression in Hurope than from concern for the needs of 
his subjects. He succeeded in appropriating for his own 
use about one-fifth of the cultivable land of Egypt. In 1866, 
in consideration of a sum of money, he obtained the sanc- 
tion of the Porte to a new order of succession based on 
the law of primogeniture, and in 1867 he was raised to 
the rank of Khedive, or viceroy, having previously borne 
only the title of Wali, or governor of a province. In 4869 
the Suez Canal was opened (p. 195). In 1873 the Khe- 
dive obtained a firman extending his privileges (indepen- 
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dence of administration and judiciaries; right of conclud- 
ing treaties with foreign countries; right of coining and 
borrowing money; permission to increase his army to 
30,000 men). The annual tribute payable to the Porte 
was fixed at 700,000/. The military successes of Isma‘il 
resulted in the extension of his dominions to the borders 
of Abyssinia and, on the S., to the Qnd parallel of N. 
latitude. — The burden of the public debt increased to 
100,000,0002. The Powers brought such pressure to bear 
on the Khedive that in 1878 he was compelled to resign 
his private and family estates to the state and to accept a 
ministry under the presidency of Nabar Pasha (p.17), with 
the portfolio of public works entrusted to E. de Bligniéres 
and that of finance to Sir Rivers Wilson. This coalition, 
however, proved unworkable; and early in 1879 the cab- 
inet was replaced by a native ministry under Sherif Pasha. 


’ The patience of the Great Powers was now at an end; and 


on the initiative of Germany they demanded from the Porte 
the deposition of Isma‘il, which took place on June 26th. 
He died at Constantinople in 1895. 


1979 | Ismail was succeeded by his son Taufiq (or in Turkish 


1881 


1882 


Tewfiq, b, 1852), under whom the government was carried 
on in a more rational spirit. The debts were regulated, an 
international commission of liquidation was appointed, 
and a scheme of reform was undertaken. On Sept. 8th, 
1881, however, a military revolution broke out in Cairo, 
which had for its object the emancipation of Egypt from 
Huropean influences. The Khedive was besieged in his 
palace and had to yield; he appointed Sherif prime minister 
and arranged for an election of notables, or representatives. 
As the latter espoused the nationalist cause (‘Egypt for the 
Egyptians’) Sherif resigned in Feb. 1882, and Mahmad 
Pasha formed a new ministry, the soul of which was ‘Arabi 
(‘Aurdbi) Bey, the energetic minister of war. This cabinet 
proceeded, without the Khedive’s consent, to pass meas- 
ures intended to diminish European influence in the ad- 
ministration of the country. At the end of May the British 
and French fieets made their appearance before Alexandria. 
In the middle of June disturbances broke out in that town, 
in the course of which Europeans were killed. On July 
41-12th Alexandria was bombarded by the British fleet, 
and on Sept. 13th the fortified camp of ‘Arabi at Tell el- 
Kebir (p. 192) was stormed by a British force under Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. ‘Arabi and his associates were captured 
and sent to Ceylon. Since then British influence has been 
paramount in Egypt. ‘Arabi, who had been released and 
pensioned in 1901, died at Cairo in 1941. 
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4883 | In 1883 Sir Evelyn Baring (afterwards Earl of Cromer) became 


1884 


British diplomatic agent and consul-general in Egypt. In 
his hands lay the control of British policy and he won dis- 
tinction as one of the makers of modern Egypt. In the 
autumn a rebellion broke out among the Nubian tribes of 
the Siidan under the leadership of Muhammed Ahmad, the 
so-called ‘Mahdi’ (p. xciii), which proved fatal to Egyptian 
supremacy in the Sadan. An Egyptian force of 10,000 men 
under Hicks Pasha (William Hicks, 1830-83) was anni- 
hilated in Nov. 1883 by the Mahdi’s forces (comp. p. 463), 
and a second expedition of less than 4000 gendarmes and 
conscripts, led by Baker Pasha (Valentine Baker, 1827-87), 
was likewise vanquished at Tokar (90 M. to the 8.E. of 
Port Sudan) in Feb. 1884. On Feb. 18th, General Gordon, 
who had been Governor-General of the Sidan in 1877-79, 
entered Khartiim, which he had undertaken to save from 
the Mahdi; while on Jan. 29th and March 13th the rebels 
under the Mahdi’s lieutenant ‘Osman Digna (d. 1926) were 
defeated at Et-Teb (78 M. to the S.E. of Port Sudan) and 
Tamdi (47 M. to the 8, of Port Sudan) by the British under 
Sir Gerald Graham. The Mahdi himself, however, still 
maintained his position near Khartiim, and towards the close 
of the year a second British expedition (of 7000 men) was 
sent out under Wolseley to rescue Gordon (p. 446). 


Wolseley selected the laborious Nile route in preference to 


the shorter but more dangerous desert route from Suakin 
to Berber. An advanced brigade under Sir Herbert Stewart 
was, however, sent on from Kérti (p. 446) at the beginning 
of 1885, which accomplished its march across the Bayada 
Desert with complete success, gaining victories over the 
Mahdi’s followers at Abu Klea (Jan. 17th) and at Abu 
Khrag, near El-Metemma (Jan. 19th; p. 449). Stewart, 
however, was mortally wounded in the latter engagement. 
The British reached the Nile at Gubat, just above Metemma, 
on Jan. 19th, and on Jan. 24th a small body of men under 
Sir Charles Wilson set out for Khartim in two steamers 
which Gordon had sent to meet them. Sir Charles reached 
Khartaim on the 28th, but found that it had already fallen 
on the 26th and that Gordon had perished (comp. p. 455). 


The project of reconquering the Egyptian Sadan from the 


Mahdists was temporarily abandoned, and Wadi Halfa re- 
mained the S. limit of the Khedive’s dominions (p. xlviii). 
In 1885 the Mahdi died and was succeeded by the Khalifa 
‘Abdullahi (pp. 458, 460). Suakin (p. 453) became the 
base of desultory operations against ‘Osman Digna (see - 
above). — The British devoted their chief attention to 
improving the administration of Egypt. Negotiations on the 
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part of the Porte, instigated by France and Russia, to bring 
the British occupation of Egypt to a close, proved fruitless. 
A loan of 9,000, 0002. was raised by the British for the pur- 
pose of regulating Egyptian finances. In 1887 a convention 
with France established the neutrality of the Suez Canal. 

The Khedive Taufiq died on Jan. 7th, 1892, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son ‘Abbas IL. Hilmi (b. 1874). His 
independence of action was controlled by the British diplo- 
matic agent (see below). 

In the spring of 1896 an Anglo-Egyptian military force under 
Sir Herbert Kitchener (see below) commenced operations 
against the Mahdists to the S. of Wadi Halfa. On Sept. 2nd, 
1898, the army of the Khalifa “Abdullahi was defeated in 
a decisive engagement at Kerreri (p. 460), and Omdurman, 
the Mahdist capital, on the left bank of the Nile, opposite 
Khartiim, was taken. 

A small French expedition under Major Marchand which had 
occupied Fashéda (Kodok, p. 464) on July 40th, aroused 
hostile feeling in Britain and, on Kitchener's appearance, 
was compelled to withdraw on Dee. 11th. 

By the Sidan Convention of Jan. 19th the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sadan was reunited to Egypt and placed under a British 
Governor-General (see p. 444). 

In Egypt itself numerous reforms were accomplished by the 
British administration, and, in especial, much was done to 
further agriculture by light railways and irrigation. 

The Nile Dam at Aswan was opened (p. 396). 

Anglo-French understanding (April 8th) by which England 
promised not to alter conditions in Egypt, while France 
gave up all claim to set any period for evacuation. Growth 
of the nationalist and anti-British movement. 

Lord Cromer (d. 1917) succeeded as British diplomatic agent 
by Sir Eldon Gorst, who was succeeded in 1911 by — 

Field-Marshal Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum, who was given 
extended powers. [An earldom was conferred on Kitchener 
in June 1914. On Aug. 6th, 1914, he became British sec- 
retary-of-state for war; sailing for Russia on June 5th, 4916, 
he went down with H. M.S. Hampshire off the Orkneys. | 

Egypt declared war on Germany and her allies. Alexandria 
became a British naval base. General Sir John Maxwell 
(1859-1929), commander-in-chief of the forces in Egypt, 
proclaimed martial law. 

Turkish declaration of war against the Allies. 

Great Britain declared Egypt to be a British Protectorate. 

Khedive ‘Abbas II. Hilmi (see above) was deposed, his uncle 
Husein Kamil being proclaimed Sultan of Egypt. Sir Henry 
MacMahon was appointed High Commissioner for Egypt. 
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Repulse of the Turkish attacks on the Suez Canal (p. 197). 

Attacks of the Senussi (p.xcv) under Sheikh Sidi Ahmad 
Sherif on the W. frontier of Egypt, Sollim (p. 31) and 
the oases of Bahariya, Farafra, and Dakhla (p. 405 seqq.) 
being temporarily ocoupied by them. Hostilities in this 
quarter last till Feb. 1917. 

Retirement of Sir John Maxwell, General Sir Archibald Murray 
becoming commander-iu-chief of the Egyptian Expedit- 
ionary Force. 

Repulse of the second Turkish advance (p. 197). General 
Sir Reginald Wingate appointed High Commissioner. 

The British advance into Palestine began, supported by the 
Palestine Railway (p. 190), a pipe-line, and a wire road. 

General Sir Edmund Allenby (created a viscount in 1919) 
appointed commander-in-chief. 

Death of the Sultan Husein Kamil, and accession of his 
brother Ahmad Fu’Ad (born March 26th, 1868) as sultan. 

Armistice with Turkey. 


Armistice between the Allies and Germany. 

The Nationalists, led by Sa‘d Zaghlal Pasha (a peasant’s son 
from Mutibis in the Delta, p. 32, but by training a lawyer), 
requested the High Commissioner to afford facilities for 
the despatch of an Egyptian delegation (wafd) to London 
in order to negotiate concerning the Egyptian question. 

The Nationalists demanded complete independence. Rioting 
broke out when Zaghlfil was deported to Malta. Allenby 
became ‘Special High Commissioner’ and restored order. 
Zaghlil Pasha (see below) allowed to return to Egypt. 

On Allenby’s advice the British government proclaimed the 
abolition of the protectorate and recognized independence 
of Egypt as a sovereign state. 

This step ratified by the British Parliament. Great Britain 
reserved four cardinal points for subsequent settlement: 
4, Security of communications (i.e. Suez Canal) between 
the various parts of the British Empire; 2. Defence of 
Egypt against foreign attacks; 3. Protection of European 
interests ; 4. The Sadan question. — Sultan Ahmad Fu’ad 
assumed the royal dignity as King Fu’ad I. 

Proclamation of the constitution (dusttir) of the kingdom of 
Egypt as an hereditary constitutional monarchy. 

General election, resulting in a large majority of the ‘Wafd’ 
(comp. above), the Nationalist party of Zaghlail Pasha. 
Zagh1al prime minister. The parliamentary majority demand- 
ed the complete independence of Egypt, the withdrawal of 
British troops, and the return of the Sidan. A new National 
Flag chosen (green with a white crescent and three stars). 
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Opening of the first Egyptian parliament (p. 55). 


Assassination of Gen. Sir Lee Stack, Governor-General of the 
Sadan, by Egyptian Nationalists at Cairo. The Egyptian 
detachments withdrawn from the Sidan on British demand. 

Lord Lloyd appointed High Commissioner. 

New victory of the Nationalists (Wafdists) at the elections. 

Visit of King Fwad I. to England. Conversations between 
‘Abd el-Khdliq Sarwat Pasha (d. Sept. 1928), the prime 
minister, and Sir Austen Chamberlain regarding the draft 
of a treaty to regulate Anglo-Egyptian relations. 

Death of Zaghlil Pasha, Mustafa en-Nahhds Pasha chosen 
as his successor as leader of the Wafd. 

The treaty offered by the British government as a result of 
the negotiations with Sarwat Pasha included the following 
terms: Egypt to join the League of Nations; the British 
troops to remain in Egypt for another ten years, after 
which a fresh agreement was to be made; Great Britain 
to be represented in Egypt by an ambassador, who was to 
take precedence in the diplomatic corps; the organization 
of the Egyptian army and the present administration of 
the Siddn to remain unaltered, etc. The Wafdists, how- 
ever, refused to accept the treaty; the Sarwat ministry 
resigned (March 4th), and Mustafa en-Nahhas Pasha (see 
above) became prime minister (March 46th). 

Dismissal of Mustafa en-Nahhds Pasha’s ministry. Muhammed 
Mahmid Pasha appointed prime minister (June 27th). 
Parliament dissolved by royal decree and the Parliamentary 

régime suspended for three years. 

Agreement between Great Britain and Egypt regarding the 
rights of Egypt and the Sidan in the waters of the Nile 
and the regulation of irrigation works. 
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V. Hieroglyphics. 
By Professor Georg Steindorff. 


Repeated attempts were made in the 47th and 48th centuries 
to decipher the peculiar picture-writing of the ancient Egyptians, 
the Jesuit priest Athanasius Kircher (1601-80) being among the 
earliest to take up the subject. It was not, however, until the be- 
ginning of the 19th century that the key was found, though Silvestre 
de Sacy, a Frenchman, Akerblad, a Swede, and Thomas Young, the 
English physicist (4773-1829), had previously attained a certain 
amount of success in their efforts. Jean Frangois Champollion, a 
Frenchman, succeeded in 1822 in discovering the long-sought 
alphabet from a comparison of royal cartouches, and so found the 
clue to the principles of the Egyptian style of writing. Champollion 
afterwards followed up his initial discovery with such success that he 
may fairly rank as the real interpreter of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

The first clue was afforded by the famous ‘Rosetta Stone’ (now in the 
British Museum), discovered in 1799 in the Fort St. Julien at Rosetta (p. 33). 
This tablet of basalt bears three inscriptions: one in the ancient Egyptian 
language, written in hieroglyphics, one in the popular language of a 
later period, inscribed in demotic characters, and a third in Greek, the 
two last being translations of the first. The subject of the triple inscription is 
a decree of the Egyptian priests issued in 196 B.C. in honour of Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes. The first step towards deciphering the hieroglyphics was made 
when it was ascertained that the frequently occurring groups of signs each 
enclosed in an oval (so-called cartouche, p. cxxxvii) were the names of 
kings and that the name of Ptolemy must be found among them, — Comp. 
Sir E. A. Wallis Budge’s ‘The Rosetta Stone’ (London, 1927). 

Champollion and his successors established the phonetic signi- 
fication of a large number of hieroglyphic characters, and it then be- 
came possible, from a knowledge of Coptic, the latest form of the 
ancient Egyptian language (comp. p. oxxxvili), not only to read 
put also to interpret the inscriptions. Heinrich Brugsch (1827-94), 
who led the way to the complete interpretation of demotic texts, 
was also the first to point out that in hieroglyphic writing, as in the 
Semitic systems of writing, only the consonants were inscribed, 
while the vowels were omitted as not essential. 

The Egyptian hieroglyphics form a system of picture-writing, 
in which concrete objects were originally expressed by pictures re- 
presenting them (i.e. by so-called ideograms); @.8. 

‘Face’ hr © ‘Bye’ yr-t <2 
‘Moow yh A NS ‘Sun’ r° © 
‘Swallow wr S=+ ‘Plough’ hb’ if, 

Abstract ideas and verbs weré represented on the same principle 
py the use of pictures of objects suggesting in some sort the idea 
to be expressed. Thus the idea ‘to rule’ hg’ was expressed by the 


picture of a crook or sceptre f ‘Upper Egypt’ sm‘ by a plant te 
d 
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perhaps the sedge (comp. p. cii), regarded as the emblem of Upper 
Egypt, ‘to write’ sh, by a writing apparatus , etc. 


A great advance was made when words, for which there was 
no special sign, began to be expressed by the pictures of other 
and different objects, the phonetic significance of which, however, 
happened to be the same. Thus pry ‘to go out’ was expressed by 
the picture of a house (——, because a ‘house’ also was called pry ; 


s’ ‘son’ by a ‘goose’ S 3; tp ‘first by the sign i tp ‘dagger’. 


This phonetic transference was facilitated by the fact that it was 
only the consonantal skeleton to which the meaning of the word is 
attached. 

Many of these characters gradually came to be used for so many 
different words that their original word-signification was lost, and 
they thenceforth were used merely as Poongtic Stens for groups of 


consonants. Thus, the sign MK p’, originally ‘to fly’, was afterwards 


used for the combination p’ in any signification; wr, originally 
‘swallow’ and afterwards also wr ‘great’, was used for any com- 
bination of the two consonants wr. In this way word-signs also 
came to be used as letters; e.g. <> ‘mouth’ was used for r; 
C—) $'‘lake’ for s; ey dj-t ‘serpent’ (tis the feminine termination) 
for dj(or d); etc. The letters of the alphabet, like the phonetic 
symbols for groups of consonants, were exclusively consonant-signs 
(comp. p. cxxxiti), although at a later period certain consonants 
were occasionally used to express vowels. 

These phonetic signs were joined together to form whole words 
and were also used for grammatical purposes (as suffixes), but 
afterwards, owing to frequent ambiguities in the significance of the 
word-signs, they were used to indicate the pronunciation in each 
particular case and thus to render the reading easier, Thus to the 
sign Sex wr ‘great’ a <> r was frequently added, written thus 


Se wr, in order to indicate the pronunciation; or “nh ‘to live’ 
<= ; 
was followed by the two explanatory consonants www n and © A, 


thus we ‘nh; or <7 nb ‘lord’ was preceded by www n, thus 


AAA, 


as nb. Frequently all the consonants in a word were written 


instead of merely the word-sign, thus © ! l Sh-t ‘field’ instead 


of AAS sh-t. 


In addition to these there was another class of hicroglyphics, 
known as DBTERMINATIVES (p. Cxxxvii), which were placed after 
the word in order to give some hint as to its meaning. Thus, swr 
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(sowr) ‘to drink’ is written | S A) with the determinative a 
<< 


(a man with his finger in his mouth) in order to indicate that the idea 
expressed by swr (sowr) has something to do with the mouth. These 
determinatives, which greatly facilitate the reading of inscriptions, 
were freely used, especially in later hieroglyphic periods. 

The hieroglyphic system, aS we find it in the earlier Egyptian 
inscriptions, is already complete; its development, briefly sketched 
above, had already come to a close. The following different classes 
of hieroglyphic characters were used simultaneously. 


1. Phonetic Signs. 
a. Alphabetic Signs or Letters. 
1 ’ (corresponds to the 49 h (an emphasized h-sound, 
i Arabic Elif, p. Xxx). ; like the Arabic Ha, p. xXx). 


13. © & (kh, as ‘ch’ in the Scottish 
Noch’), 
. #—> h (kh, perhaps like the Ger- 
man ‘ch’ in ‘ich’. 


later inscriptions this sound 44 


- l consonantal y (in many cases in 
disappears and is replaced by 


a simple breathing like ’). 15. —#— s (more correctly z, asofts). 
3. po * (a guttural breathing, 
unknown in English, corre- 16. § (emphatic s). 
sponding to the Arabic “Ain, 
p- Xxx). 17, CXS, better S—=3,, [ETEI, § (sh) 
4 f 18. Ag (k, a sharp k-sound, pro- 
4. > w (as in ‘well’), u. nounced at the back of the 
throat, corresponding to the 
es ‘ 19. ‘ Arabic Qdaf, p. XXX). 
20. Is hard g. 
6. Op. OA) ants 
22. j ther indefinit: 
7. Y 5 t (tj, a ra inde e 
Xm Sf t-sound) and sometimes ¢(in 
consequence of an ancient 
8. m. change of pronunciation). 
23. —=sd (also t, a clear, sharp 
9. AN 0 t-sound, like the Arabic 74). 


: : 24. d (dj), sometimes d@ (in 
10. <> *: consequence of an ancient 
change in pronunciation). 


Several other alphabetic signs were afterwards added; e.g. l Y, 


\y, Cv, om, Ys etc. For the vowels, comp. p. Oxxxiii. 


b. Biliteral Signs, of which (as of the word-signs, Pp. Oxxxvi) we 
mention only the most important, especially those which occur in 
the list of kings (p. cxl seqq.). 

1. en 4, <7 nd. 
2 ut. 5. (h mb. 
3 R. 


B 
-L 
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Coie 16. Pea rw. 


é 21. OG nw. 
13. gn. 
J 22. gee wn. 
44. 5 m. 23. <O> yr. 


15. OD hm. 24. Spor tm. 
2. Word Signs. 
a. In their original signification. 
di o, Sun, the sun-god Re. 
oO", : 9. Hr, the god Horus. 
2. _D W’-t, fore-part; front. 


Nae BN Pond. 10. x Diwty, the god Thoth 


pre nics, , 
4. 4) Mt, the goddess M’‘-t (Maat). is SE, the” crocdaitianaan 
S Sobk (Suchos). 
AE BY god, Gath, 12: i hq’, to rule; prince. 
R, the sun-god Ré. 13. ty yb, heart. 


; 14. Levan ®, bull. 
ie Yinn (mn), the god Amun, 
fi { 15. Scoacd nhi, to be strong. 


16. hw, to reign. 
Pth, the god Ptah. AS bw, 2 
417. ye sb, star. 


b. In their derived signification. 


see : “ 
ws (originally ‘sceptre’), 5. NOT hb (orig. ‘basket ), festival. 
welfare. dsr (djsr; orig. ‘arm with 
f 6. Sf hand holding a wand’), 


dd (ad) (orig. ‘sacred pillar of splendid. 


Osiris), to be enduring. 
: Se s (orig. ‘goose’), son. 
im (orig. ‘hammer’), majesty. 


it e hm (orig. “leg of an animal’) 
; ph-ty (orig. ‘chessman’) 8. 4 3 2 
4 9) strength, j to repeat. 


a | 


3. 
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P sates 
9. I~ stp (orig. ‘axe’), to choose. Gs h (orig. “bird’), spirit, 
. set 6 > j brilliant. 
10. o° (orig. ‘ram’), soul. 
Ni'-t (orig. ‘two bows tied 


11. 0 htp (orig. ‘mat and loaf’), 1%. 4K ina package’), the goddess 
to be content, Neith. 


12. J==T mr (orig. ‘lake’), tolove. 48. ¥ wh (orig. ‘aswab’), to add to. 


13. ‘nh (orig. ‘sandal-strap’), to 


live. 


yun (originally ‘column’), On 
(Heliopolis, pp. 129, 130). 49. rf 


on a pole’), god. grow. 
21. (%™®| nb (orig. ‘chain’), gold. 


s-t (orig. ‘seat’), Isis. 92 hpr (orig.‘beetle’, p. clxxxvi), 
‘ to become, be, exist. 


14. _ nir, ntr (orig. ‘cloth wound 0, OY rod (orig. ‘bow-string’), to 
15. J 


3. Determinatives (p. cxxxiv). 


E.g. man; woman; tree; C2 house; @ town; 

c= abstract idea. To this class belong also the sign of the plural 
| 

Wl ( | and the oval ring (> (the so-called ‘cartouche’) placed 


round the names of kings. 

These various classes of signs, which were used in accordance with 
certain fixed rules of orthography, were employed in writing Egyptian words ; 
e.g. mn, ‘to remain’ (phonetic biliteral sign EE) mn, alphabetic 
sign Mw n as phonetic complement, determinative for an abstract 
idea =>); o© ” ‘occasion, time’ (-*— s, [J] p, © word-sign sp). 
We cannot, of course, pronounce these words that are written without 
vowels; but in many instances, by the aid of Coptic (p. cxxxviii) or of 
cuneiform or Greek transliterations (especially in the case of proper names), 
we learn what was the pronunciation at later periods, and are thus able 
to supply vowels to the consonantal skeletons. We know, e.g., that the 
Coptic mun means ‘to remain’ and we therefore read the Egyptian mn as 
mun; in the same way we read sp as sop, the Coptic word for ‘time’ 
being sop. When, however, no such guide is obtainable it is the custom 
of Egyptologists to render the words articulate by inserting an e; thus 

k’, ‘bull’, is read ke’. 

Hieroglyphics are usually written from right to left, sometimes 
in perpendicular rows, sometimes in horizontal rows; occasionally, 
but quite exceptionally, they are written from left to right. Modern 
reproductions of hieroglyphics, however, are written or printed from 
left to right. It was almost a matter of course that both the shapes 
of the hieroglyphics and the orthography of the words should vary 
very greatly in the course of the thousands of years during which the 
system was used; and with a little trouble the traveller will soon 
learn to distinguish the simple and bold characters of the Ancient 
Empire from the ornate symbols of the 18th Dyn. (e.g. in the temple 
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of Deir el-Bahari, p. 347) and from the small crowded hieroglyphics 
of the Ptolemaic period. 

When the picture characters instead of being carved by the 
chisel were written with a reed-pen upon papyrus, fragments of 
limestone, potsherds, or wooden tablets, they generally assumed a 
simpler and more rounded form. In this way arose a system of 
Cursive Hieroglyphics, which we meet with mainly in carefully 
executed religious manuscripts. 

For the purposes of ordinary writings this system was still 
further simplified and abbreviated and for the sake of speed the 
separate characters were often united, thus forming a still more 
Cursive Style, which is usually termed Hieratic Writing. In this 


style the owl Qe which in cursive hieroglyphics (written from 


right to left) had the form 1 , , degenerates into J ; an 


outline scarcely recognizable as that of an owl. In hieratic writing 
we possess literary works of almost every kind. — Further abbrevi- 
ations and amalgamations of letters developed another cursive style 
from the hieratic, viz. the Enchorial or Demotic, which was the 
ordinary character employed in the chanceries of the Greco-Roman 
period. The sign of the owl, for example, was curtailed to >. This 
writing was chiefly used for contracts, accounts, letters, and similar 
documents, and it was sometimes termed the Epistolographic, or 
‘epistolary character’, by the Greeks. 

During the second century after Christ Egyptian magical formule 
were frequently written in Greek characters; and after the intro- 
duction of Christianity it became the universal custom to write the 
Egyptian translations of the Scriptures in the simpler Greek letters 
instead of in the inconvenient hieroglyphics, which were at the 
same time more difficult to learn. But as the Greek alphabet was 
not adequate to represent all the Egyptian sounds (e.g. sh, f, kh, etc.) 
seven supplementary characters (uy sh, ¢ /, Skh, oh, é,tsh, « 4, dj, 
and the syllabic “ ti) were borrowed from the demotic. Thus arose 
the Coptie Writing of the Egyptian Christians (pp. lvi, lix). 

The use of hieroglyphics extended beyond the borders of Egypt, 
especially into Nubia, where they were employed in the temples 
built by the Pharaohs (comp. p. 412). And even after the Nubian- 
Ethiopian kingdom became independent of Egypt, hieroglyphics 
still continued to be used there. At first, however, only inscriptions 
in the Egyptian language were thus written; some time elapsed 
before hieroglyphics were adapted to the native language. In the 
course of this adaptation various formal modifications took place, 
resulting in a Meroitie Hieroglyphic System, the bulk of which it is 
now possible to read although still an unknown language. A Meroitic 
Cursive Style also, probably based on the demotic, was developed 
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in the post-Christian era (comp. p. 413), now also successfully de- 
ciphered by Prof. F. L. Griffith of Oxford University, but with its 
meaning still lost to us. 

The following hints will be of service to those who may try to 
decipher any of the kings’ names with the aid of the foregoing 
lists, consulting first the list of phonetic signs, then that of the 
word-signs. The Egyptian kings frequently had several names, 
the two most important of which, viz. the official name and the 
individual name, are enclosed within the cartouche (p. cxxxvii). 


The official name is preceded by the title WZ n-sw bit, ‘King of 
a oS 
Upper and Lower Egypt’, and frequently also by = seb tewy, 


ord of both lands’ (p. cii), or S=7 ae neb he'w, ‘lord of the 
© 


diadems’. The title & s’ R° (se’ RE), ‘son of the sun’, is a regular 


addition to the individual or birth name after the Middle Empire 
(p. ciii). Thutmosis Ill., for example, a king of the 18th Dyn., 
was named — 


We (een th] 3 Css fl 


The former is his official name, assumed at his accession to the 
throne, the latter his individual name. © is the original word-sign 
(a1 on p. cxxxvi) r’, ‘sun, sun-god Re’; bey is the biliteral sign 


(b1 on p. cxxxv) mn, here, however, standing for ‘to remaiw ; ra is 


the transferred word-sign (b22) hpr, ‘to become, to be’. The first 
name therefore is R'-mn-hpr, or, rather, as the words signifying god 
or king are written first out of reverence, mn-hpr-R‘, ‘remaining in 
being (existence) is R& (vocalized Men-heper-Ré, Greek Mesphres). 


In the second cartouche & is the original word-sign (a 10) Dhwty, 


‘the god Thoth’; (\ is the biliteral sign (b5) ms; and | the letter s 


(a16 on p. cxxxv), added to show the sound of ms. The whole is 
thus Dhwty-ms (i.e. ‘the god Thoth has created’), corresponding to 


the Greek Thutmosis, and probably to be voealized Dhut-mose. 

It may here be remarked that the Egyptian names occurring in this hand- 
book are usually written in the traditional Greek form and not in the native 
Egyptian; e.g. Sethos instead of Sthy, Kheops instead of Khufw. For names, 
however, of which the Egyptian forms are more familiar, or of which there 
are no known Greek transliterations, the Egyptian forms have been retained, 
with vowels inserted on the principles explained above. In these cases, 
however, the diacritical signs are omitted, so that no difference is made 
between & and q(k), h and h; w is sometimes represented by « and ¥ by 7 
(especially at the end of a word); hk and @ by kh; $ by s. The apostrophes ° 
and ‘ are uniformly omitted. In short, the general rules already adopted 
py the Greeks for the transliteration of Egyptian words are followed. 
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4. Frequently Recurring Cartouches of Egyptian Kings. 


The Arabic numbers placed after the names are those of the different 
dynasties. Where two cartouches are given the first contains the official 
cognomen assumed by the king on his accession, while the second is his 
individual or birth name. 


Snofru Khefré Men- sae 


Meny 4 eee Knute HOM Ukewre Isesi. 5. Unis 
(Menes). en popey: phsen) Qlyke- cQnnde) 
bes 4. ae 4. 
py Lo 6) igi 
Ble BIE NINA re 
Tet: Merenré —4 Entef. Mentu- Amenemhét 


(othoes) Pyopi (Methu- (PhiopsII.). 11. hotep. 11. (Amenemmés) I. 12. 
6. i(Pokops) nope: 8 


a | ume Cip wh 
14(= ae = 
Seas 


Senwosret Senwosret Senwosret 
(Sesostris) I, 12, cada Il. 12. (Sesostris) Il. 12. (Sesostris) III. 12. 


loll (sly 
uu Tasehe| el hea 
es) & llc -lotat: |beaten 


Pas This a2: Amenemhét IV. Sebek- Epepi Seken- 


es bar ae yenre.16. 
S| Aba 
B)(2) Al le 

O 
A}: a} lo A} 
oe Cae 


* Amen Ae sIll. 48. kien 7 on ny 1 
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VI. Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. 
By Professor Georg Steindorf. 


In spite of the numerous religious inscriptions and represent- 
ations that have come down to us from Egyptian antiquity our 
knowledge of the Egyptian religion is still comparatively slight. We 
are indeed acquainted with the names and aspects of many deities, 
and we know in what temples they were worshipped, but of the true 
essence of these deities, of the particular significance attributed to 
them by priests and people, of the myths attached to the personality 
of each, we know very little. The Egyptians themselves never evolved 
a clear and complete religious system. Their faith accepted the most 
glaring incongruities; and no attempt was made to harmonize pop- 
ular credulity with the esoteric wisdom of the priests, or to recon- 
cile tradition with later accretions. 

The complicated religion which the texts of later times make 
known to us did not exist in prehistoric days. Originally the country 
was divided into a number of town and village communes, each one 
of which had its own protecting deity or ‘town god’. We know many 
of these Locat Dzrrres, without, however, being able to assert 
positively their original locality. Among them were Horus, who 
was worshipped in Behdet (Damanhiir, p. 34), the ancient capital 
of Lower Egypt, Atum, the god of Heliopolis (pp. 129,130), Thoth, 
the patron deity of Hermupolis (p. 221), Montu of Thebes (p. 270), 
Khnum of Herwér (near Benihasan, p. 240), Ptah of Memphis (p- 153), 
Herishef of Heracleopolis (p. 248), Suchos (Sobk), whose principal 
place of worship seems to have been the Faiydm, etc. Frequently 
there are goddesses also who appear as protecting divinities of places: 
e.g. Neith, worshipped in Sais (p. 36), and Hathor of Dendera (p. 261). 
These local deities have often lost their original names, and in 
many cases were known only by some attribute or some legendary 
name. Thus the lion-goddess who was worshipped in the vicinity 
of Memphis was known as Sakhmet, i.e. ‘the mighty’; the god wor- 
shipped in Asyit in the form of a wolf was named Wep-wawet, 
the ‘path-opener’, probably because his image, borne in the van of 
the troops, led the way into the enemy’s country; the local deity of 
This (p. 234) was called Enhuret (Greek Onuris), ‘he who fetched 
the distant one’, probably because according to an ancient legend he 
was said to have brought a lion-goddess, who was worshipped along 
with him, from a foreign land. Other local deities came to be called 
after the town to which they belonged. Thus the cat-goddess of the 
town of Bast (Bubastis, p. 181), in the Delta, was known as Bastet, 
i.e. ‘she of Bast’, while the goddess of Nekhab (Elkab, p. 365) was 
called Nekhbeyet, or ‘she of Nekhab’. 

The ancient Egyptians originally represented these deities to 
themselves under very crude forms, which recall the Ferisuism of 
African negroes. Thus at Busiris (Djedu; in the Delta) and at Mendes 
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(Djedet, p. 183) was worshipped a remarkable post or column 
(Djed; comp. p. clviii), which was afterwards connected with Osiris 
and Re. Min of Koptos (p. 232) and Ptah of Memphis (pp. 153, 154) 
were worshipped under the form of fetishistic images in human 
shape. In the same way a Sycamore tree was believed to be the 
abode of the goddess Hathor, who belonged to the district to the 
S. of Memphis, while the god Nefertém was worshipped in the form 
of a lotus flower, and the goddess Neith, of Sais, as a shield on 
which two arrows were nailed crosswise. But the belief that gods 
chose animals as their abode and revealed themselves in the form 
of animals was much more generally spread; cows, bulls, rams, 
goats, crocodiles, cats, lions, ichneumons, frogs, certain kinds of 
fishes, ibises, falcons, vultures were all believed to be thus chosen 
by one or other god. Thus the god Khnum was represented as a 
ram, Horus as a faleon, Thoth as an ibis, Suchos as a crocodile, the 
goddess Nekhbeyet as a vulture, the goddess of Bubastis as a cat, 
Hathor of Dendera as a cow, the local goddess of Buto as a serpent, 
and so on. 

Besides the deities who were worshipped in the form of animals 
there were special Sacrup ANIMALS, distinguished by certain mark- 
ings, which were worshipped from a very early period. These were 
kept in the temple, and after their death they were interred with 
all honour, while their place in the temple was taken by another. 
The best-known example of this worship is afforded by the Apis, 
or sacred bull, worshipped at Memphis (p. 158). It was black with 
white spots; on the forehead it bore a white triangle and on the right 
flank a crescent, Similarly a light-coloured bull (Mnevis, p. 130) 
was worshipped at Heliopolis, at Hermonthis and Medamit the bull 
Buchis was sacred (pp. 356, 297), as was the heron Phoenix at Heli- 
opolis, These sacred animals were connected with the local deities ; 
the Apis and Mnevis were thus considered to be the ‘servant of 
Ptah’, and ‘servant of Re’ respectively, the Buchis was identified 
with Montu, and the Phenix was held to be the ‘soul of the sun~ 
god’. At a later period the worship of sacred animals was carried 
further. Not only were these individual ‘sacred’ animals revered 
as holy, but also all the animals in which the local deities inhered. 
One or more of these animals was preserved in the temple, and all 
others of the same kind, none of which might be killed within the 
region sacred to them, were solemnly interred in special cemeteries 
when they died. The cats’ cemeteries of Bubastis (p. 184) and 
Benihasan (comp. p. 241), the crocodiles’ graves of Ombos (Kom 
Ombo, p. 374), the ibis graves of Ashminein (p. 224), the rams’ 
graves at Hlephantine (p. 384), etc., date from this late epoch of 
exaggerated animal worship. It was probably only this excessive 
expansion of animal worship that struck the Greeks in Egypt as 
remarkable, For traces of a similar worship were common to various 
oriental peoples, and even among the Greeks and Romans them- 
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selves certain animals were regarded as sacred to the gods, e.g. the 
lion of Cybele, the owl of Athena, and the eagle of Zeus. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM. A stage beyond fetishism was reached 
when the Egyptians, in the beginning of the historical period, began 
to form an anthropomorphie conception of their deities. The gods 
had human faces and forms and wore clothing such as the Egyptians 
themselves wore. Like princes, they wore on their heads helmets 
or crowns, and, like the primeval rulers, they had tails fastened to 
the back of their aprons. They bore the sceptre or the commanders 
baton as the symbol of their might. The deities that were conceived 
of as animals now received human figures, but the gods, although 
figured as men, retained the heads of the animals in which they 
revealed themselves. Thus Suchos appears as a man with a crocodile’s 
head, Khnum with a ram’s head, Thoth with an ibis’s head, Horus 
with a falcon’s head. The various Cow Goddesses have a human 
head with cow’s horns, while over the vulture-goddess Mut (wor- 
shipped in Thebes, p. 272) a vulture spreads its wings, and the 
head of Neith of Sais was adorned with a bundle of arrows, which 
was the form in which she was worshipped (comp. p. cxlvi). Though 
such a device cannot but appear strange to us as it did to the Greeks, 
it must be confessed that the Egyptian artists in their reliefs and 
statues of those animal-headed deities managed the transition from 
the animal’s head to the human body with remarkable skill. 

Besides the local deities, whose spheres of influence were limited 
to particular districts, there were even in the earliest times a certain 
number of universal deities, who were revered by the whole nation. 
Among these were the god Geb (earth), the goddess Nut (sky), the god 
Show (air), the goddess Tefnut (dew), the sun-god Ré, a masculine 
deity with the Egyptians as with the Greeks (Helios), Osiris (vege- 
tation), Hapi (the Nile), and Nun (ocean), Among the stars Orion 
and Sothis (Sirius or the Dog Star, a female deity) played the leading 
roles. These revealed themselves only in natural phenomena; they 
were therefore not confined to any particular place of worship, but 
were everywhere revered. Even in early times, however, these forces 
of nature were frequently assimilated to local deities. The great gods 
of heaven received human forms and special places of worship. Thus 
the sun-god Ré, through his relations with Atum, came to be specially 
worshipped at Heliopolis (p. 130), and the divine couple Show and 
Tefnut as lion-headed deities at Leontopolis (p. 184). 

Already at an early period the religious conceptions regarding 
many of the gods were deepened or expanded, as certain character- 
istics became especially emphasized. Thus the falcon-headed Mont, 
the local god of Hermonthis (p. 356), was a war-god; the god Min 
of Koptos (p. 232), where the desert road across the mountains from 
the Red Sea joins the valley of the Nile, became the patron deity of 
travellers in the desert, then also a god of fertility and the harvest 
(comp. p. 230), whence the Greeks identified him with Pan; Piah 
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of Memphis (p. 154) was the patron of artists, metal-workers, and 
smiths, and was thus the Egyptian Hephestos; the powerful Sakhmet 
(p. clviii) of Memphis became a terrible war-goddess, who annihilated 
the enemy, while on the other hand stress was laid on the more 
attractive attributes of Hathor of Dendera (p. 264), who was wor- 
shipped as the goddess of love and joy (resembling Aphrodite). Many 
local deities were connected with the moon and the sun and other 
cosmic powers (comp. p.cxlvii). Thus Thoth of Hermupolis (p. 224) 
was regarded as a moon-god, who had created the times of day and 
the cosmic universe; he was the inventor of hieroglyphic writing and 
therefore the patron deity of scribes and scholars. Above all Horus 
was transformed into a god of the heavens in connection with the 
sun and received the name of Ré-Harakhte, i.e. ‘the sun, the Horus 
who dwells on the horizon’. The cow-goddess Hathor (whose name 
means ‘House of Horus’) became a goddess of the heavens. Many 
local deities came to be worshipped all over the country under these 
particular characteristics. 

Finally there was also a considerable number of LussrR DB&ITIES, 
demons, and spirits, who could help or harm human beings at part- 
icular junctures, and who therefore must be propitiated. Among 
these rank, for example, the different Goddesses of Childbirth, who 
assisted women and could either cut short or protract their pangs; 
the grotesque god Bes, the protector of the marriage chamber and 
of women in childbirth; Heket, the frog-goddess of childbirth ; 
various Goddesses of the Harvest, etc. At a later period unusually 
distinguished mortals, revered after death as saints, gradually came 
to be included among the gods, as Jmhotep of Memphis, physician 
and architect to King Djoser (p. cii), Amenhotep, the learned son 
of Hapu (48th Dyn.), ete. 

Like human beings the god frequently had a wife and a son, 
and in that case this so-called Triad dwelt and was worshipped in 
one temple. Divine families of this kind are exemplified in Ptah, 
with his wife Sakhmet and his son Nefertém, and by Osiris, Isis, and 
Horus. The theologians of the holy city of On (Heliopolis, p. 130) 
even created a ninefold group (Ennead) of gods, at the head of which 
stood Atum, the local deity of the city (comp. p. cli), Atum was 
attended by the four cosmogonic deities Show, his wife Tefnut, Geb, 
and Nut (p. cxlvii). The number nine was made up by Osiris, his 
wife Isis, Seth (the ancient god of Upper Egypt and the legendary 
antagonist of Osiris; see p. cxlix), and his wife Nephthys. The wor- 
ship of the nine gods became so popular that it was adopted in 
many different localities, the place of Atum being taken by the 
chief local god in each. 

Human passions and virtues were attributed to the gods; and 
numerous tales were told by the faithful of the divine exploits and 
adventures. Unfortunately most of these myths have perished; of 
the few that have come down to us the best known is the story of 
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Osiris, which in antiquity also was one of the most widely spread. 
Osiris ruled as king over Egypt and the country enjoyed the bless- 
ings of prosperity. But Seth, his wicked brother, conspired against 
him, and at a banquet persuaded him to enter a cunningly wrought 
chest, which he and his seventy-two accomplices then closed and 
threw into the Nile. The river carried the chest down to the sea, 
and the waves at length washed it ashore near the Phenician Byblos. 
Meanwhile Isis roamed in distress throughout the world, seeking 
her lost husband; and she at length succeeded in discovering his 
coffin, which she carried to Egypt and there mourned over her hus- 
band in solitude. She then buried the coffin before going to visit 
her son Horus, who was being brought up at Buto (p. 84). During 
her absence Seth, while engaged in a boar-hunt, found the body of 
his brother, cut it into fourteen pieces, and scattered them in every 
direction. As soon as Isis learned what had happened she sought 
for the fragments, and wherever one was found she buried it and 
erected a monument on the spot to its memory; and this accounts 
for the numerous tombs of Osiris mentioned as existing in Egypt 
and elsewhere (comp. pp. 258, 260, 395). When Horus grew up 
he set out to avenge his father’s murder, and after terrible contests 
was at last victorious (comp. pp. 46, 369, 238). According to other 
accounts the combatants were separated by Thoth. They then divided 
the country, the S. of Egypt falling to Horus and the N. to Seth. 
Osiris was afterwards magically restored to life by Horus and con- 
tinued to rule the W. land as king of the dead. 

Among the Egyptians as with other peoples the SPECULATIONS 
ApouT THE ORIGIN or THE Worip, the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, and the alternation of day and night took the form of myths. 
Their conception of the world reveals the limited geographical 
horizon of the ancient Egyptians. They regarded the earth as a huge 
oval plain, floating upon the ocean. From one end to the other it was 
traversed by a broad stream, the Nile, which flows out of the ocean 
on the S. or rises from two springs near the cataracts of Aswan 
(comp. pp. 364, 395). All around rose high mountains, and the sky 
was pictured as a flat slab resting upon four mountains, with the 
stars hanging from it like lamps. Another view was that the sky 
had the same form as the earth, and was traversed by a river and 
intersected by numerous canals; and under the earth there was be- 
lieved to be an underworld, Galled Dét (Duat), which was exactly like 
heaven and, according to a later conception, was peopled by the dead. 
After the cow-goddess Hathor had become a goddess of the heavens 
(see p. oxlviii) the sky was sometimes conceived of as a cow, with 
the sun seated between its horns jlluminating the world. Another 
view was that the sun sailed in a boat by day on the cow, as on the 
ocean of the sky, while the stars were represented on the body of the 
cow; Show, the god of the air, stood below the cow of the heavens 


and supported it. 
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Tar SuN AND THE Moon, the principal heavenly bodies, were in 
particular the subject of many theories, probably representing the 
teachings of the different colleges of priests throughout the country 
(comp. p. 130). A very early idea represented the sun and moon as the 
eyes of the great god who created the world. At the same time this 
great god is no other than the sun-god Re himself, so that we have 
the contradictory idea that the incorporation of the sun (Ré) had the 
sun as an eye. When Horus became a sun-god the sun and moon were 
considered to be his eyes. In one way or another the eye of the sun 
played a very important part in Egyptian mythology. It was thought 
of as a sun and was transformed into an independent goddess pro- 
ceeding from the sun-god. With this eye of the sun are identified 
the serpent-goddess Buto, of Lower Egypt, and afterwards other god- 
desses also, such as the lion-headed Tefnut and the cow- goddess 
Hathor. The eye of the sun was sometimes thought of as a poisonous 
serpent (ureus serpent) rearing itself on the forehead of the sun-god 
and breathing fire against his enemies. This idea gave rise to the 
custom adopted by the kings of Egypt of wearing the ureus serpent 
as a diadem or as an ornament in their crowns (p. clxxxvi). — Another 
conception was that the sun-god Re, in the guise of an Egyptian 
fisherman, sailed in a boat on the waters of the sky by day, and in 
the evening stepped into another boat and continued his voyage 
through the underworld. As the sun-god Re-Harakhte was a falcon 
the sun was sometimes regarded as a brilliantly plumaged falcon 
soaring in the firmament; or like Horus the sun was a powerful 
young hero, waging a ceaseless combat with the hostile powers of 
darkness. It was conceived of also under the form of a Searabaeus 
or beetle (p. clxxxvi); the sun-god was represented in the form of 
a scarabeus rolling the round disk of the sun in front of him, in 
the same way as a scarabeus rolls the small ball in which it has laid 
its egg. The scarabeus was more particularly held to be the morning 
or day sun, while the night sun, which journeys through the under- 
world, was represented as a ram-headed deity. 

The Egyptians of course did not believe that the world, the gods, 
and human beings had always existed, but that they were created. 
The most widespread belief was that Geb, the god of the earth, and 
Nut, the goddess of the sky, lay in close union in Nun, the primeval 
ocean, until Show, the god of the air, separated them by raising Nut 
aloft in his arms, The sun-god Ré also was supposed to have arisen 
from Nun; another view, however, made him the child of Geb and 
Nut, new-born every morning. These ideas of course conflict with the 
other conception that Re himself created the world. 

In the course of its history the religion of Egypt underwent 
many transformations. The dominant position in the Egyptian pan- 
theon shifted from one god to another, either through theological 
speculation and the growth of legends, or through the coming into 
prominence of royal houses and cities that were devoted to the cult 
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of particular gods. In the primitive period two independent king- 
doms were formed in Upper and Lower Egypt (p. ci), and Seth, of 
Ombos (p. 233), and Horus, of Behdet (p. 34), the local deities 
ot the two capitals, were recognized as guardians of the two states. 
After the temporary union of the two kingdoms had been operated 
from Lower Egypt and Heliopolis had become of pre-eminent im- 
portance (perhaps politically also; see below), Horus became re- 
cognized as the sole Royat Gon, and henceforth remained the patron 
of the Pharaohs and god of the empire. In the latest period of the 
primeval epoch Egypt was again divided into two kingdoms, the 
capitals being Nekhab-Nekhen (pp. 365, 869) and Buto (p. 34); the 
patron deity of the former was the vulture-goddess Nekhbeyet, of 
the latter the serpent-goddess Buto. These thus became the royal 
goddesses of Upper and Lower Egypt. In a similar way after the 
end of the Ancient Empire Ptah, the deity of the capital Memphis 
(p. 153), became one of the chief deities of Egypt. An important 
role in the religious history of Egypt has been played by the city of 
On-Heliopolis (p. 129), which was probably the religious centre of 
Egypt in the earliest period. The coronation ceremonies of the 
sovereign seem to have taken place in the temple of this city, and 
here, too, according to legend, the goddess Seshet inscribed the 
years of the reign on the leaves of the sacred tree. At On stood 
also the obelisk-like stone column of Benben, the chosen seat of 
the Sun-Gop. The local deity, strictly speaking, was, however, 
Atum; and the priests of On put this god on a par with the god of 
the sun and asserted that he was only another form, another name 
of Ré-Harakhte (p. cxlviii), This doctrine obtained a wide currency 
throughout the country and other local gods were promptly identified 
with Ré and invested with the symbol of Re, viz. the sun-disk 
with the poisonous royal serpent (ureus, p.clxxxvi) coiled round it. 
Thus even the crocodile-god Suchos and Amun, the god of Karnak 
(see below), became sun-gods. This amalgamation of local deities 
with Ré, which began under the Middle Empire and was carried to 
great lengths under the New Empire, was a fertile source of con- 
fusion in the Egyptian religion. Attempts indeed were made to draw 
a distinction among the various forms of Re, Harakhte for example 
being regarded as the morning sun and Atum as the evening sun, 
put nothing like a systematic scheme was ever achieved, 

In the same way a number of Fumaie Loca Derttss, especially 
when they were of a similar character, were welded into one. Thus 
Hathor, the goddess of the sky, was identified with Isis; the cat-god- 
dess Bastet with the lion-goddesses Sakhmet and Pekhet, while Sakh- 
met was identified also with the yulture-goddess Mut, 

When the centre of the empire was carried farther S. after the 
beginning of the New Empire, a new phase began in the develop- 
ment of the Egyptian religion. Amon, the god of Karnak, who was 
hardly known at all under the Ancient Empire, became identified 
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with the sun-god under the name of Amon-Ré and was rescued from 
obscurity (comp. p. 280) as early as the period of the 42th Dyn. 
(p. civ), some of the kings of which named themselves after him 
(e.g. Amenemhét, ‘Amun is at the head’, Greek Amenemmes). At 
the beginning of the New Empire (p. ov), when Thebes (p. 270) be- 
came the capital instead of Memphis, Amun became the head of the 
Egyptian pantheon. The great campaigns against Nubia and Asia 
were waged in his name by the Theban kings, temples were erected 
to him in the conquered lands (comp. p.412), and the lion’s share of 
the spoil fell to his shrines in Egypt, especially to the temples at 
Thebes (pp. 270, 271). Under the 18th Dyn. Amun, in short, became 
the national god, the successful rival of his predecessor Horus (Re- 
Harakhte). It was not to be expected that the priests of Heliopolis 
should tamely submit to this weakening of their influence. They 
therefore eagerly seized the first opportunity of overthrowing Amun 
and of restoring the sun-god to his former official dignity. When 
Amenophis IV. (p. cv) succeeded to the throne a special form of 
the sun-god of Heliopolis (Ré-Harakhte) regained the position of 
supreme deity, and shortly afterwards, in the sixth year of the 
king’s reign, the sun itself (Egyptian Aton) was announced as the 
one and only god. This revolution was doubtless to some extent 
prompted by the king’s desire to put a stop to the prevailing religious 
confusion at a blow, and to make practice square with theory, for 
theoretically all the numerous deities had long been explained as 
in reality one with the great sun-god (comp. p. 245). The represen- 
tations and names of Amun and his fellow-gods were everywhere 
obliterated, But after the death of Amenophis and under the rule 
of Tutankhamin (p. cvi) the partisans of Amun speedily regained 
the upper hand; the new religion was abolished and the earlier creed 
restored. The Egyptian religion remained in its former confusion ; 
the process of amalgamating different gods became more and more 
common; and religious belief gradually lost all living reality. Men 
clung anxiously to the ancient traditions, and the superstitious 
belief in amulets and magic as the only protection against harmful 
influences gained universal sway. But no fresh religious conceptions 
are to be found in the innumerable texts inscribed upon the temples, 
tombs, and sarcophagi of the later period, After the decline of Thebes 
Amun began to lose his prestige, and his place was taken by the 
deities of the Delta, such as Osiris and his group (Isis, Harpocrates, 
and Anubis). Under the Ptolemies Osorapis (Sarapis, Serapis), i.e. 
the deceased Apis-bull identified with Osiris (comp. p. 158), became 
the national deity of Greek Egypt, and the worship of this god (an 
infernal deity, like the Pluto of the Greeks) gradually spread beyond 
Egypt to the East and subsequently also to the Roman empire. The 
old religion of Egypt was gradually vanquished only by the power 
of Christianity. 


Tux Furure Lirg, A considerable diversity of doctrine as to the 
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fate of man after death prevailed amongst the Egyptians, and the 
various views were never reduced to a single authoritative creed. 
The only point that was common to the whole people was the firm 
conviction that the life of man did not end at death, but that on the 
contrary men continued to live just as they had lived upon earth, 
provided that the necessaries of existence were assured to them. It 
thus seemed specially necessary that the body should be carefully 
interred and protected from decay. The next step was to build a 
house for the deceased, after the pattern of his earthly abode, in 
which he might dwell, and which, according to the popular belief, 
he could quit at pleasure during the day. Statues, erected in a 
special room for the purpose, represented the owner of the house, his 
family, and his domestics (p. clxxvi). Sacrificial offerings provided 
the deceased with food, and pious endowments ensured him against 
hunger and thirst even in the distant future. Nor was this all; re- 
presentations of food, utensils, etc., were painted or carved upon the 
walls of the tomb or the sides of the sarcophagus, and it was believed 
that through magic these representations could serve the deceased 
in place of the real things. Ornaments, clothing, etc., were likewise 
placed in the tomb or depicted on the walls for the same purpose. 
The occupations that engrossed the deceased while on earth, the 
pleasures that he delighted in, the dignities that he enjoyed, awaited 
_ him beyond the tomb, and these too were represented on the walls 
in order that he might really possess them. To this belief we owe 
those sepulchral paintings that give us so exact a picture of the life 
of the ancient Egyptians. In the earliest times the grandees alone 
were allowed to build themselves tombs. Those who were not at- 
tached to the court had to content themselves with simple graves. 
But at a later period even the ordinary citizens built ‘everlasting 
houses’ for themselves, at least so far as they possessed the means 
to do so. 

The dead were under the protection of the local deities, whose 
duty. it was to superintend the funeral ceremonies and afford se- 
curity in the tomb. There was also in many towns a special Gop or 
THE DEap, named Khenti-Amentiu, ‘the first of the inhabitants of 
the Western Kingdom’ (i.e. of the dead; p. 252), who was represented 
in the form of a dog. At a later date these local gods retired in 
favour of Osiris. Owing to the well-known myth attaching to his 
name (see p. cxlix) this ancient god of vegetation was gradually re- 
cognized as the ruler of the dead by all Egypt, and dominion over 
the departed was assigned to him almost exclusively. Abydos be- 
came the chief religious centre of his cult (pp. 252, 260). The 
death which, according to the legend, Osiris suffered was the com- 
mon lot of mortals; but just as Osiris rose again, so a man also could 
begin a new life, provided that the same formule were pronounced 
for him by some faithful son; he went to Osiris, became united with 
the slain god, in fact was himself Osiris. Admission to the realm of 
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Osiris depended upon the recitation of magical formule and incanta- 
tions, a knowledge of which must be communicated to the deceased. 
A virtuous earthly life was required to assure the deceased eternal 
happiness, and he had therefore to undergo a trial before Osiris and 
to prove before forty-two judges that he was free from mortal sin. 
Before this, and before his heart had been weighed by Thoth in 
the scales of righteousness and found perfect, he might not enter 
the future land. 

Opinions differed as to the ABODE OF THE Buxzssep Drap. Their 
dwelling was usually located in the West, among the mountains, 
and in the desert where the sun set. The conception expressed in 
the Pyramid Texts (p. 136) placed the land of the dead near the 
circumpolar stars, in the N. part of the heavens; there, too, the king's 
journeyings through the heavens usually came to an end. Some 
believed that they inhabited the heavenly fields of aru, a fruitful 
country where ploughing and reaping were carried on as upon earth, 
and where the corn grew seven ells high, forminga veritable paradise 
for the Egyptian peasant. As the labour in this future land might 
often be too great for the strength of the deceased, it became the 
custom at the period of the Middle Empire to place funerary statuettes, 
the so-called Ushebtis (Ushabtis, Shabtis) in the tomb along with 
him. These little figures of men were imbued with life by a magic 
spell written upon them and assisted the deceased when he was . 
called to work beyond the tomb. Another doctrine sought to unite 
the different conceptions of the future life and placed the abodes 
of the blessed in Dét, the underworld (see p. cxlix), This was 
divided into twelve parts, corresponding to the twelve hours of 
night, and, according to a certain view, separated from each other 
by massive gates (comp. pp. 304 seqq.). 

In flat contradiction to these doctrines was the popular belief 
that man possessed not only a body but also a soul (bai), which lived 
after death. This was originally conceived of as a bird; at a later 
period as a bird with a human head. It was believed that the soul 
left the body at death and flew freely about, but could return to the 
body at pleasure, provided, of course, that the latter did not decay. 
Thus from ancient times everything was done in Egypt to prevent 
the destruction of the body, and so to enable the soul to recognize 
its mortal tenement. A certain place in the belief of the ancient 
Egyptians was taken also by the Ka, personification of vitality, 
provider of nourishment, and thus a kind of guardian spirit or 
genius, which was born with the individual and accompanied him 
through life. The Ka did not expire with its protégé but continued 
to live in order to preserve the vitality of the deceased in the future 
world, 

In the earliest period the dead were buried in a crouching posture 
with their knees drawn up and lying on their left side. In the An- 
cient Empire, under the influence of the Osiris doctrine, the custom 
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of leaving the corpse at full length began to be followed, probably 
at first in the case of the kings, At the same time EMBALMING was 
attempted. The bodies were treated with saline solutions and bi- 
tumen and rolled in linen bandages and wrappings. The process of 
preparing the mummy was more elaborate at later times. The brains 
were first removed through the nostrils by means of an iron hook; 
the stomach was then opened with a flint knife and the viscera re- 
moved (Herodotus ii. 86) and placed in four jars, known as Canopi. 
In later times these were closed with lids, bearing the heads of 
the four sons of Osiris (comp. Emset, p. cli), to whose protection the 
intestines were committed. The heart also was removed from the 
body, and was replaced by a stone scarabeus (p. clxxxvi), laid upon 
the breast of the deceased, beneath the wrappings. Herodotus states 
that at a later period there were three methods of embalming, 
differing according to the expense involved. So much care was given 
to the preservation of the corpses that to this day the features of many 
of the mummies may be clearly made out (comp. pp. 99 seqq.). 


Comp. ‘The Mummy: A Handbook of Egyptian Funerary Archeology’, 
by Sir FE. A. Wallis Budge (Cambridge 1893, 2nd ed. 1925); ‘Egyptian 
Mummies’, by @. Elliot Smith and Warren R. Dawson (London, 1924). 


List of the Chief Egyptian Deities and Sacred Animals. 


Amun, Amon, or Ammon (Fig. 1), specially worshipped at Thebes, 
was made a sun-god under the name Amon-Mé and became the 
national god under the New Empire. For his persecution by 
Amenophis IV., see p. clii. His sacred animal was the ram, 
Amun was related to the oasis-god (Zeus or Jupiter) Ammon, 
whose special shrine was at the Ammon Oasis of Siwa (p. 403), 
named after him. 

AmsET, see Emset. 

Anraus or Anratos, the Greek name for a strange Egyptian god, 
worshipped at Antwopolis (p. 238). 

Anuzis (Fig. 2), local god of Kais (p. 219) and the special god of 
the 12th, 17th, and 18th Nomes of Upper Egypt; a primeval 
god of the dead, whose function later on was connected with the 
interment. A still later myth makes him a brother of Osiris. The 
dog (or jackal?) was sacred to him. 

AnvkET (Greek Anukis), goddess of the district of the Cataracts 
(island of Siheil, p. 389). 

Apis, the sacred bull of Memphis. For his distinctive markings, 
see p. cxlvi. The apis was buried in the Serapeum (p. 158). 
Arum (Fig. 3), the local deity of Heliopolis (p. 130), Pithom 
(p. 192), ete., was afterwards regarded as a sun-god (specifically 
the evening sun; p. cli). His sacred animals were the lion, 

serpent, and ichneumon. 

Baste, the goddess of Bubastis (p. 181), a goddess of joy. Sacred 
animal, the cat. 
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Bass, a popular deity, represented as a dwarf, introduced from the 
land of Punt (p. 233). He was the god of matrimony and also 
had influence over births. 

Bueuts, the sacred bull of Hermonthis and Medamut (pp. 356, 297). 

Buro, see Uto. 

Depun, guardian deity of Nubia (pp. 412, 440). 

Dwe-mzrr, one of the four guardian deities of the dead; see Emset. 

Eme-wer, a god of the dead, represented, like Anubis, with a dog’s 


head. His symbol was a post with a skin hanging on it Y. 


Emsxt, one of the four sons of Osiris and guardian deities of the 
dead, who protected them from hunger and thirst, and to whom 
therefore the viscera of the deceased were dedicated. He was 
represented with a human head. The other three guardians were 
Hapi, Dwe-metf, and Kebeh-senuf. 

Ennurer (Greek Onuris; p. cxlv), the god of This (p. 231) and Se- 
bennytos (p. 185). 

Eper, a popular goddess of childbirth. In Thebes, where she was 
revered as the mother of Osiris (p. 279), she was represented as a 
pregnant hippopotamus. See also Toéris. 

Eri-HEMS-NUFER (‘the good companion’; Greek Harensnuphis), 
another name for Show, under which he was worshipped on the 
islands of Bigga and Phil (pp. 395, 390). 

Ews-os, goddess of Heliopolis, the consort of Harakhte (see below). 

Gxp or Kxs, the earth-god, husband of Nut (pp. cxlvii, cl). 

Hari, a name given to the Nile and the Nile-god (p. 364). 

farr, one of the guardian deities of the dead. See Emset. 

Haraxuts (‘Horus of the horizon’; Fig. 4), a special form of Horus 

(p. cxlviit), He was the god of Heliopolis (p. 130). The falcon 
was sacred to him. 

Harenvorss (Fig. 5; Egyptian Har-nedj-yotf), ‘Horus who pro- 
tects his father’ (Osiris), a form of Horus. 

HaAR-KHENTEKHTAI, god of Athribis (p. 37). Sacred animal, the 
serpent. 

HaRMacnts, a name given to the Sphinx at Giza (p. 145). 

Harpooratrs, Horus the child, represented with a side-lock and a 
finger on his lips. The Greeks regarded him as god of silence. 
He was much revered, especially at a late date (p. clii). 

Har-sEM-rewe (Harsomtus), ‘Horus the uniter of the two lands’, a 
form of Horus (pp. 264, 370). 

Hansrsts, ‘Horus, son of Isis’, a form of Horus. 

Hartuor (Fig. 6), a deity of the sky (p. cxlviii) and a goddess of joy 
and love, identified by the Greeks with Aphrodite (pp. 217, 356). 
She was the goddess of Dendera (p. 261) and Aphroditopolis 
(p. 217), and was worshipped also in Thebes as guardian of the 
necropolis (pp. 320, 339). The cow was sacred to her, and she was 
frequently represented with cow’s horns or a cow’s head (Fig. 7). 
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HeExet, the frog-goddess of childbirth. 

Hentsuer, the ram-headed god of Heracleopolis (p. 248). 

Horus received universal homage as the sun-god (see Harakhte). 
He was the local deity of Behdet (p. 34) and the patron of the 
Pharaohs (p. cli); at Edfu (p. 369) he is represented as a 
winged sun (Fig. 20). He is usually described as the son of 
Osiris and Isis (p. cxlix), sometimes as the son of Ré and brother 
of Seth. The falcon was sacred to him. 

Imuorter (Jmuthes), a deified saint of Memphis, the famous architect 
of King Djoser (p. 156), revered as a priest and physician, was 
identified by the Greeks with Asklepios (4sculapius). He had 
a temple at Phila also (p. 394; comp. also p. 322). 

Ists (Figs. 8 & 9), the sister and wife of Osiris and mother of 
Horus (Harsiésis), was a goddess of Phile (p. 390) and was 
highly revered at a late period (p. clii). 

Ka, the guardian spirit of men (p. cliv). 

Kzp, see Geb. 

KEgBEH-sENUF, one of the four guardian deities of the dead. See 
Emset. 

Kuzpre, the scarabeus (dung-beetle), regarded as a form of the 
sun-god (p. cl). 

Kunum (Fig. 10) was the god of Herwér (near Benihasan, p. 240), 
Shes-hotep (p, 229), Esna (p. 357), Elephantine (comp. p. 384) 
and the Cataract districts (comp. p. 390), etc. His sacred animal 
was the ram. 

Kuons, the moon-god of Thebes, was the son of Amun and Mut, 
with whom he forms the Theban triad. Sacred animal, the falcon, 

Maat (Fig. 11), goddess of truth. Her symbol is an ostrich-feather 
(p. clxxxvi). 

Min (Fig. 12), the local deity of Akhmim and Koptos (pp. 230, 
232), was also the god of travellers in the desert. Later he was 
revered as a god of the harvest (pp. 326, 350) and was frequently 
amalgamated with Amun (pp. 322, 377); the Greeks identified 
him with Pan (p. oxlvii). He is ithyphallically represented. 

Mnevis, the sacred bull of Heliopolis (p. 130). 

Mont (Montu), the god of Thebes, Medamit, and Hermonthis (pp. 270, 
297, 356); was regarded from an early period as the god of war. 
He was represented with a falcon’s head. 

Mut, the wife of Amun of Thebes and mother of Khons (pp. 272, 
297). Her sacred animal was the vulture. 

NEFEeRTEM, son of Ptah of Memphis (p. cxlviii), 

Nzrrn, goddess of Sais, Esna (pp. 36, 357), etc. Comp. p. oxlvii. 

Nexubryet (p. oxlv; Greek Smithis), goddess of Elkab (Nekhab, 
p. 365) and guardian deity of Upper Egypt. As she presided over 
childbirth the Greeks identified her with Hileithyia. Sacred 
animal, the vulture. 
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Nzpuruys (Fig. 13), originally a goddess of the dead. Sister of Osiris, 
Isis, and Seth (also wife of the last, p. cxlviii). 

Nun, the primeval waters beneath the earth, which was represented 
as a floating disk (p. cl). 

Nut, the goddess of the sky and wife of Geb (pp. cxlvii, cl). 

ONNOPHRIS, see Wen-no/re. 

Osiris (Fig. 14), originally the god of vegetation; at Busiris (in the 
Delta) identified with Anedjti, the god of that place; already from 
an early period amalgamated with the death-god of Abydos, the 
‘Lord of the Western Folk’, and universally worshipped as god of 
the dead (p. cliii). His tomb was at Abydos (p. 203). For his 


legend, see p. cxlix. His fetish was a post or column )( (Djed). 


Prxuet, the goddess of Speos Artemidos (p. 241), to whom the cat 
was sacred, : 

Prau (Fig. 15), the god of Memphis (p. 154) and patron deity of 
Egypt (p.cli), was regarded as the guardian of artists (p. cxlviii) 
and identified by the Greeks with Hephestos. : 

Prau-TENEN, a special form of Ptah (p. 421). 

Rk, the sun-god (p. cl). He was identitied at an early period 
with Harakhte of Heliopolis (p. clvi) and named Re-Harakhte 
(p. cxlviii), During the night he traverses the underworld and 
is then named Yfu-Re and represented with a ram’s head. 

Saxumnr (Sekhmet ; Fig. 16), lion-goddess of war (pp. cxlv, oxlviii). 
Sacred animal, the lioness. 

Sarapis (Serapis), a foreign god introduced into Egypt under the 
Ptolemies (p. clii), and identified with the ancient Egyptian 
Osiris-Apis (Osorapis), the deceased Apis bull (p. 158). 

Sater (Greek Satis), guardian deity of the Cataract district, was 
worshipped at Esna (p. 357), Elephantine (p. 382), Siheil 
(p. 389), and Phile (p. 390). 

Spiker, a goddess to whom the scorpion was sacred 

Srsusr (Fig. 17), goddess of writing (p. cli). 

Sram (Setekh), god of Ombos (near Naqada, p. 233), was the patron 
deity of Upper Egypt in prehistoric times (p. cli), and was 
worshipped also at Tanis (p. 182) and Auaris (p. civ). He was 
the brother of Osiris, whom he is said to have slain (p. oxlix). 
Another myth makes him brother and enemy of Horus (p. cxlix). 
Later he became a god of war and god of the Semites, who 
identified him with Ba‘al. After the 24nd Dyn. he was expelled 
from the Egyptian pantheon and was thenceforth regarded as 
god of the impure (‘Typhon; p. 240). His sacred animal, with a 
peculiar muzzle and grotesque ears and tail, is, according to 
Schweinfurth, the aard-vark or ant-bear (Orycteropus ethiopicus). 

Suow (Shu), god of the air (p. cxlvii), the local deity of Leontopolis 
(p. 184). The Egyptians believed that he supported the sky 
(p. cl). The lion was sacred to him. See also Eri-hems-nufer. 
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SokER, a falcon-headed god of the dead worshipped in the neig].- 
bourhood of Memphis (comp. pp. 258, 351). 

Sucnos or Sosx (Fig. 18), worshipped in the Faiyaim (p. 204), at 
Ombos (Kém Ombo, p.374), etc. The crocodile was sacred 
to him. 

TEFnut (Tefénet), the goddess of the dew (p. cxlvii), sister and con- 
sort of Show, along with whom she was worshipped (in the form 
of a lioness), 

Tuoru (Thout, Dhuti; Fig. 19), the moon-deity and god of the sciences 
(p. cxlviii), therefore identified by the Greeks with Hermes 
(Hermes Trismegistus). He was the local deity of Hermupolis 
(p. 224). The ibis and baboon (cynocephalus) were sacred to him. 

To#xRIs, ‘the great (sc. Epet)’, another name of Epet (see p. clvi). 

Urod (Greek Buto), goddess of the town of Buto (p. 34) in the Delta; 
also the guardian deity of Lower Egypt. The serpent, ichneumon, 
and shrew-mouse were sacred to her. This goddess was repres- 
ented also with a lion’s head. 

Wen-Norrez (Greek Onnophris), another form of Osiris (p. 394). 

WxP-waweEt (p. cxlv), local deity of Asyit (p. 226), also worshipped 
as a god of the dead. The wolf was sacred to him. 

Werr-HEKeEw (‘the great in magic’), a lion-headed goddess, wife of 
Re-Harakhte. 
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Representations of the most important Deities. 
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2. Anubis. 
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: In 
8, Isis. 9. Isis, suckling the 
. : i ¢ Horus. 
BarpDEker’s Egypt. 8th Edition. l 
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141. Maat, goddess of 12, Min; behind is the 


truth. curious shrine of 
the god. 


43, Nephthys. 44. Osiris; behind the god is the: symbol 
of Eme-wet, god of the dead. 
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15. Ptah. 16, Sakhmet. 17. Seshet writing the 
king’s name on the sacred tree 
of Heliopolis. 


20, The winged Sun. 


18. Suchos. 19, Thoth. 
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VII. Historical Notice of Egyptian Art. 
By Professor Georg Steindorf’. 
1. Architecture. 


Of Egyptian buildings dating from the prehistoric period or 
from the earliest dynasties little has been preserved — very little 
compared with what remains of the buildings of the period extend- 
ing from the Ancient Empire to the Greco-Roman epoch. The re- 
mains that do exist are chiefly tombs, of clay or of sun-dried bricks 
of Nile mud, materials which were used also for houses and temples 
of the period. For the roof-supports, and frequently for the roofs 
also, round trunks of palms were used. In many other cases the 
chambers were covered with parrel-vaulting. — Stone began to be 
used for tombs and temples at the beginning of the Ancient Em- 
pire, but brick never ceased to be the characteristic building 
material of Egypt. The characteristic Egyptian architectural mem- 
bers, such as the cavetto (concave) cornice and the round mould- 
ing (torus or roll), had their origin in the primitive structures of 
wattle-and-daub and survived in the later buildings of stone; the 
form of the circular Column, too, was borrowed from the wooden 
supports used in brick buildings. The square Pillar or Pier, on the 
other hand, came into existence with stone architecture. Of stone 
also were the fluted half-pillar, the half-column with a papyrus- 
capital, and the three-quarter column imitating a bundle of reeds, 
which are found at the beginning of the 3rd Dyn. in the temples 
belonging to the Step Pyramid of Saqqara (pp. 156, 157), but these 
forms very soon disappeared again as decorative members. 

Square Pillars are first met with in tombs of the Ancient Empire. 
They have neither abacus nor stylobate. Their lateral surfaces are 
frequently occupied by reliefs or inscriptions and their fronts by 
other ornamental designs. Thus tall papyrus-plants and lilies occur 
on pillars of the time of Thutmosis III. at Karnak (p. 290), and a 
sistrum (a rattle used by women) with a head of Hathor at Abu 
Simbel (p. 436). The four-sided pier was converted into an octa- 
eonal or sixteen-sided pillar by bevelling off the corners, part of 
the pier, however, being left square at the top so as to blend with 
the roof; at the foot was a round, cushion-like base. By grooving 
or fluting the flat surfaces of the pillar a play of light and shade was 
obtained. Sixteen-sided fluted pillars, which have received the 
name of Proto-Doric Columns (Fig. 1), occur at first in tombs of the 
Middle Empire (at Benihasan, p. 244, and Aswan, p. 384) and after- 
wards in temples of the time of Thutmosis Il. (Karnak, p. 293; 
Deir el-Bahari, p. 820). The name was suggested by certain points 
of resemblance to the Dorio columns of the Greeks, the chief of 
which are the marked fluting and the tapering (entasis); but the 
Proto-Dorie differs from the Greek Doric in being destitute of the 
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echinus, a member resembling an overhanging wreath of leaves, 
forming an important part of the capital of the true Doric column. 
The chief difference, however, is that the shaft of the Egyptian 
column rests upon a base, while the Doric column springs imme- 
diately from the ground. Another difference is that some of the sides 
of the Proto-Doric column are frequently unfluted and left flat for 
the reception of inscriptions. The fluted half-pillars of the structures 


I. Tomb Chamber and Columns of Benihasan. 


near the Step Pyramid of Saqqara, mentioned on pp. 156, 157, 
are unparalleled elsewhere and their origin is still obscure. 

Along with the pillar and the allied Proto-Doric column the 
round Column began to be used in Egyptian stone architecture after 
the beginning of the 5th Dynasty. Its simplest form was the Tree- 
Trunk Column of two members, which was an imitation of the an- 
cient palm-tree supports and is first found in the mortuary temple 
of Sehuré at Abusir (p. 151). This consists of a low circular base 
and a cylindrical shaft, which was adorned in front with a band of 
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inscriptions. Usually, however, the column had three parts, i.e. it 
was crowned by a capital, ending in a square slab known as the 
abacus, upon which rest the beams of the architrave, supporting 
the slabs of the roof. The Egyptian love of plants is well known 
from various sources, and consistently with this the favourite forms 
for columns as early as the Ancient Empire were borrowed from 
plant-life. Two plants (comp. p. Ixxix) especially were most fre- 
quently copied, viz. a variety of lotus (Nymphea lotus) and the 
papyrus (Cyperus papyrus). Sometimes the column represents a 
single plant-stalk, sometimes a cluster of stalks held together by 
bands; while the capital 
imitates in turn the clos- 
ed bud (closed umbel) 
or the open calyx (open 
umbel; Fig. Il). Thus 
there arise four varieties 
of plant-columns: the 
simple -plant-column 
with bud-capitals and 
the same with calyx-ca- 
pitals; and the cluster- 
ed plant-column with 
bud or calyx capitals. 
Of the various Lotus 
Columns (which seem 
to have been freely used 
if we may judge from 
the numerous pictures 
of them) comparatively 
few have been preserved. 
Clustered columns of 
this kind with bud-capi- 
tals occur during the An- 
cient (mastaba of Ptah- 


shepses, p. 152) and 
Middle Empires (in a tomb at Benihasan, p. 242), but appear to 


have died out under the New Empire. The above-mentioned shaft at 
Benihasan is formed of four round stalks, rising from a round base, 
and fastened together at the top by bands (Fig. III). The capital is 
formed of closed buds, the green sepals of which extend quite to the 
top of the white petals of the corolla. Between the bands which 
hold the main stalks together are inserted smaller stalks. Examples 
of clustered lotus-columns with open (calyx) capitals (Fig. II) are 
frequently seen in reliefs on tombs of the Ancient and Middle 
Empires; but they occur most often in buildings of the later period. 

The Papyrus Columns are much more numerous. They differ 
widely from the lotus-columns, The stalks in the latter are circular 
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in section, while in the papyrus-columns they are triangular, and 
moreover taper rapidly at the base, where they are encircled with 
pointed leaves — characteristics that are wanting in the lotus- 
columns. There is a difference also in the capitals, the sepals of 
the lotus reaching to the upper edge of the flower, while the leaves 
surrounding the umbel of the papyrus are considerably shorter. The 
simple papyrus-column with a bud-capital is seen only in paint- 
ings and reliefs, whereas the clustered column is common enough 
(Fig. IVa). The latter usually consists of eight stalks held together 
by bands at the top, while between these stalks smaller clusters of 
three fastened together by bands, 
were inserted. These inserted 
stalks, however, lost their inde- 
pendent treatment at an early 
period. — Towards the close of the 
18th Dyn. the clustered papyrus- 
column underwent an essential 
change. In order to adapt the shaft 
for the reception of inscriptions and 
pictures, all its irregularities were 
abandoned and it was made per- 
fectly smooth, For the same reason 
the capital also was rounded off and 
transformed into a blunt cone, the 
original clustering being recalled 
by painting alone (Fig. IVb). — 
Papyrus-columns with calyx-capi- 
tals (Fig. Va; representing the a8 
opened umbel of the plant), in NAG Mi) 
which it is difficult to distinguish \r hy A\y 
between simple and clustered col- Hi i j | 
umns, occur in most temples of the 
New Empire, where they generally = 
appear supporting the lofty roof of x Iv b 
the central passage in such hypo- : 
style halls as consist of nave and aisles (see p. 285). They invariably 
consist of a single rounded shaft, no longer articulated into separate 
stalks (and generally covered with inscriptions and reliefs). 
Amongst the other and rarer varieties the Palm Column deserves 
mention. Its shaft is round (without the tapering foot of the papyrus 
column) and supports a capital formed of a bundle of palm-leaves, 
bending slightly outwards, and held together by bands (Fig. Vc). 
The earliest and finest palm-columns were found in the mortuary 
temple of Sehuré at Abusir(p. 151). Ata later period the base of 
the column was often omitted. — The comparatively simple plant- 
capitals of the earlier periods were elaborately developed during the 
Ptolemaic epoch, until they almost assumed the form of bouquets 
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of different plants (papyrus, cyperus, sedges), resplendent with bril- 
liant colours (Fig. Vb). 

Besides these plant-columns other varieties occur. The so-called 
Hathor or Sistrum Columns, symbols of the goddess Hathor, have 
round shafts crowned on four sides with the head of the goddess 
Hathor (with cow’s ears), above which was a temple-like addition. 
These are doubtless reproductions of the sistrum (p. clxiv), with its 
handle; they are exclusively confined to temples of female deities 
and are most numerous in the Ptolemaic period (e.g. at Dendera, 
p. 264, 262). Another curious column is the Tent-Pole Column, an 


imitation of the primitive || form of tent-poles. This occurs in the 


festal temple of Thutmosis III. at Karnak (p. 291), where the capitals 
are altered to the form of inverted calices. 
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Comparatively few of the ancient Egyptian Secular Buildings, 
even of the later historical periods, have been preserved (comp. 
p. 153). The number of ruined towns is not, indeed, insignificant ; 
put the remains of the earlier houses are almost invariably concealed 
by those of later date and are thus very difficult to examine. The 
remains of earlier houses have come down to us directly in only a few 
exceptional instances, e.g. beside the valley temple of the Mykerinos 
Pyramid (p. 143), at El-Lahin (pp. 206, 207), and especially at 
Tell el-"Amarna (pp. 245, 246). These, in connection with represent- 
ations preserved on the monuments and models of houses found in 
tombs, afford us some knowledge of the structure and interior ar- 
rangements of Egyptian Private Housss, which in many respects 
resembled the Arab houses of modern Egypt (p. cci). The house 
of the humble peasant or workman was as simple then as it is 
to-day. An open court, in which the family spent the day (and 
in summer the night also), was adjoined by a few dimly lighted 
sleeping rooms and stables for the cattle, while a staircase led from 
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the court to the flat roof, upon which a few smaller apartments were 
often found. The houses of the more prosperous Egyptians of the 
Middle Empire also had a court as their central point, at the back 
of which, on a terrace, was a colonnade or vestibule of light col- 
umns, generally open towards the N. and affording protection from 
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Ayorent Eoyptian Private House at Tern ui -AMARNA, 
4. Entrance. 2. Kiosk. 8. Pond. 4. Passage. 5. Cattle Sheds. 6. Store 
Rooms & Granaries, 7. Courtyard and Well. 8. Main Entrance of the House. 
9. Porter’s Lodge. 40. Vestibule. 41. West Loggia. 12, 18. Guest Rooms (?). 
44. Central Hall (lighted by clerestory windows from above). 15. North 


Loggia. 16, 17. Bedrooms (?). 18. Private Sitting Room (?). 19. Bathroom 
and Wardrobe. 20. Small Bedroom. 21. Master's Bedroom (2). 22. Passage. 
93. Servants’ Quarters & Offices. 24. Kitchen. 25. Overseer’s Cottage. 


the sun. Thence a door led to a wide hall, the roof of which rested 
on columns, and beyond that was a deep hall, also with columns, 
probably used as the dining room. Beyond that again were other 
apartments (bedrooms) for the master of the house and his grown- 
up sons. On one side of the four principal divisions of the house 
(court, vestibule, broad hall, deep hall) were the women’s apart- 
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ments, or harem (harim, p. cci), the middle point of which was 
another open court; and on the other side were the slaves’ apart- 
ments, the store-rooms, the kitchens, and the stables. This arrange- 
ment of the Egyptian dwelling-house was probably the same in 
essential details at all periods, and even in the Royan Panacgs 
(e.g. at Tell el-‘Amarna, p. 246, and Medinet Habu, pp. 352, 355) 
the four principal divisions occur in the same order. The houses of 
the 18th Dyn. which have been excavated at Tell el-“Amarna are 
built upon a slightly different plan. The ground-plan on p. clxix is 
that of the house Q 441 (comp. p. 246), a typical specimen of its class. 

The walls of the houses and palaces were built of unburnt bricks 
of Nile mud; the roofs were made of wooden beams, covered with 
straw or reeds and daubed within and without with Nile mud; the 
columns were either of stone or of wood, and in palaces were inlaid 
with coloured stones or glass-paste. Colour was extensively used 
also in the interiors; the walls were whitewashed and adorned with 
bright-coloured rugs or with paintings, and even the pavements were 
often covered with colouring matter (comp. pp. 246, 94, 98). 

Numerous Fortrrrep Structurss have been preserved. Amongst 
these may be mentioned the Nubian forts at Kuri (p. 424), at Kuban 
(p. 423), and to the S. of Wadi Halfa (p. 440), where a chain of 
fortifications closed the roads beside the Cataract, and the Egyptian 
forts at Elkab (p. 365) and El-Ahaiwa (p. 238), and the fortified 
town of El-Lahfin (Kahun, p. 207), all of which probably date from 
the Middle Empire. Mention must be made also of the SHam 
Forrnressss, i.e. royal palaces constructed in the style of fortresses, 
such as those extant at Abydos (p. 260), Kém el-Ahmar (p. 369), 
and Medinet Habu (p. 347). 

As taxes and salaries were paid in kind, large MaGAzINEs were 
required for the reception of tribute, not only by the state but also 
by temples. The remains of such storehouses have been found 
beside the Ramesseum (p. 327) and elsewhere. 

Probably in no other country have so many Temples within such 
narrow limits survived from antiquity as in Egypt. Most of these, 
it is true, date from the New Empire and the Ptolemaic epoch, so 
that we have a clear conception of the temples of these periods only. 
Few or no complete temples have survived from the Ancient or 
Middle Empires or from the late-Egyptian period. 

Of the TpmprEes or THE ANCIENT EMpree, apart from the mortu- 
ary temples beside the pyramids (pp. 140, 142, 143), only one ex- 
ample of a particular kind has been preserved. This is the Sanctuary 
of the Sun at Abu Gurab, erected by King Niuserré (p. 150). This 
temple consisted of a large court bounded by covered passages and 
containing only a few buildings; at the back of the court rose a 
huge obelisk. The walls of the passages and of some of the rooms 
were covered with reliefs representing festivities, hunting scenes, 
and country life, f 
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The remains of the TEMPLES oF THE MippLE EMPIRE are even 
scantier than those of the Ancient Empire. Large sanctuaries, some- 
times even superior in size to those of later times, were built during 
this period at Luxor (p. 272), Karnak (p. 278), Koptos(p. 232), Abydos 
(p. 252), Madinet el-Faiyam (pp. 203, 204), Heliopolis (p. 130), 
Bubastis (p. 181), and Tanis (p. 182); but none has left any con- 
siderable traces. All probably fell into decay during the troublous 
times of the Hyksos supremacy (p. civ) and were replaced under the 
18th Dyn. by new buildings, in which the materials of the earlier 
edifices were utilized as far as possible. In plan they seem to 
have corresponded exactly with the later sanctuaries, and probably 
many temples of the later period were erected on the plans of the 
earlier buildings. In decoration also they exactly resembled the 
later temples. The inner walls were adorned with reliefs showing 
the king in communion with the gods; the ceilings of their halls 
were supported by columns of various patterns; and in front of 
their entrances rose tall obelisks (p. 130) and colossal statues of the 
Pharaohs, 

However different from each other the TEMpLEs or THE Naw 
Empire appear at first sight, there is but little difficulty in refer- 
ring them all to two general fundamental forms. One of these, re- 
calling, probably quite accidentally, the Greek Peripteros or temple 
surrounded by a colonnade, was especially popular during the 
48th Dyn., the age of Thutmosis HI. and his successors. The 
rectangular cella (or sanctuary), containing the sacred boat with 
the image of the god and provided with doors at each end, rose 
upon a basement of masonry, crowned with a cavetto cornice and 
approached by a flight of steps. On all four sides it was surrounded 
by a colonnade, the roof of which rested upon square pillars or on 
Proto-Doric columns (p. clxiv), connected by low screens. Occasion- 
ally this main structure was adjoined at the back by several smaller 
apartments, also used for religious rites. Among the peripteral 
structures of this kind are the small temples of Thutmosis III. at 
Karnak and Medinet Habu (pp. 295, 354), the S. temple of Buhen 
near Wadi Halfa (pp. 438, 439), and a sanctuary of Amenophis HI. 
upon the island of Elephantine, which has now vanished (see p. 384). 
Curiously enough this form of peripteros was revived in the Ptole~ 
maic period, though with various modifications, being used in the 
so-called Birth Houses (Mammisi), which stood beside the principal 
temples (e.g. at Dendera, p. 266, Edfu, p. 374, and Philz, p. 392) 
and were dedicated to the worship of the maternal deity (Isis or 
Hathor) and her child. The inner rooms in these birth-houses also 
were surrounded with colonnades, the roofs of which, however, were 
borne by the curious sistrum-columns (p. clxviii) crowned with 
heads of Hathor or with figures of Bes (p. clvi). 

The second fundamental form of the Egyptian temple is most 
simply and clearly illustrated in the small temples built by Ram- 
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ses III. at Karnak in honour of Khons and of Amun (pp. 278, 282; 
see special plan of the great temple of Amun at Karnak, p. 279). 
The approach to the temple is formed by the Pylon, two large towers 
of masonry flanking the entrance-door. The slightly inclining walls, 
framed with round mouldings and crowned by a cavetto cornice, 
offer the greatest available space for reliefs. The towers were im- 
posing from their sheer size, and this impression was heightened 
(from the Middle Empire onwards) by the obelisks and colossal 
statues placed in front of them, and by the lofty flagstaffs which 
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VI, The Second Pylon at Karnak decorated for a festival (from an ancient 
Egyptian representation). 


were placed in shallow niches in the masonry and fastened by huge 
clamps (Fig. VI). Beyond the pylon we enter a broad open Court, 
flanked on the right and left by covered colonnades. In the centre 
stood the great altar, round which the people assembled on festivals, 
This court was adjoined by the Temple proper, which stood on a 
terrace of moderate height adorned with a cavetto cornice and reach- 
ed from the court by one or more ramps. At the top we first reach 
a Pronaos or Vestibule, borne by columns. The columns in the front 
row are connected by stone screens, shutting off the temple from the 
court. Behind this lies a Hypostyle Hall, occupying the whole breadth 
of the building. In the larger temples of the 19th Dyn. and later 
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(e.g. the Ramesseum, p. 327, and the temple of Khons at Karnak, 
p- 279) this hall consisted of a tripartite nave and two or more 
aisles, the latter considerably lower than the former, In these cases 
the roof above the nave is supported by four rows of columns, of 
which the two central rows are tall papyrus-columns with calyx- 
capitals, that above the aisles by lower columns with bud-capitals. 
To overcome the difference in height the lower columns support a 
row of square pillars, the spaces between which are occupied by 
windows (comp. the illustration on p. 285). Beyond the hypostyle 
hall lies the innermost Sanctuary, a comparatively narrow and deep 
chamber. This contained the image of the god, usually in a sacred 
boat, which was borne by the priests in processions. Only the king 
or his representative, the high-priest, might enter this chamber 
and ‘look upon the god’. When the temple, e.g. the sanctuary of 
Ramses III. at Karnak (p. 282), was dedicated to a triad of gods, 
the sanctuary of the chief god (Amun) was flanked by the chapels 
of the other two (Mut and Khons). Chambers of various sizes used 
for religious rites or for the storage of temple property surrounded 
the sanctuary; staircases led to the roof and to various rooms, which 
were used in the celebration of special ceremonies, etc. 

This form of Egyptian temple, which recurs in most of the larger 
sacred buildings of the New Empire and lingered until after the 
beginning of the Ptolemaic period, closely corresponds with the 
ground-plan of the early Egyptian house or palace previously de- 
scribed. The open court of the house, accessible to every visitor, is 
represented by the great temple-court ; the pronaos of the temple 
corresponds to the vestibule, the colonnaded (hypostyle) hall to the 
proad hall of the dwelling; and the deep hall in which the master 
of the house spent his time finds its analogue in the sanctuary, the 
dwelling-place of the god. And just as these apartments in the 
dwelling-house were adjoined by chambers and rooms for various 
purposes, so the sanctuary in the temple was adjoined by a series of 
small apartments, store-rooms, ete. Thus the temple was literally 
what the Egyptians called it, the House of the God. 

In many temples the hypostyle hall is further separated from 
the sanctuary by one or more Smaller Halls (with or without col- 
umns) of narrower proportions and diminishing in height. Fre- 
quently also the sanctuary is followed by several other halls and 
chambers; and not unfrequently the temple proper is preceded by 
two colonnaded courts instead of by one. The particular purposes of 
all these various rooms are in most cases hard to determine. 

Though many temples, such as the temple at Luxor (p. 272) 
and the great temple of Amun at Karnak (p. 280), exhibit a much 
more complicated form than that just described, the explanation is 
that they were not built on one uniform plan but owe their con- 
struction to various builders. In the descriptions of the particular 
temples concerned this matter is treated with due attention to detail. 
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Occasionally the nature of the site compelled further deviations 
from the above-described form. In Lower Nubia the sandstone cliffs 
approach so close to the bank of the Nile that the temple had to be 
partly or wholly constructed in the rock, the necessary rooms being 
hewn out. At Garf Husein (p. 420) the court is built as usual, 
while the hypostyle hall and the sanctuary are hewn out of the 
rock. The larger temple of Abu Simbel (p. 431) is entirely a rock 
building, the pylon andthe colossiincluded. At Abydos the difficulty 
of excavating the rock was avoided by placing the part of the temple 
containing the slaughter-court and other offices at right angles to 
the main edifice, so that the whole now presents the form of a | 
(comp. the Plan, p. 253). 

Although many small temple-buildings of the Linyan Eprocx 
(p. evii) and the Lars Prrtop are still in existence, almost noth- 
ing has come down to our day of the large temples, with the ex- 
ception of the temple of Hibis, in the oasis of Kharga (p. 406), 
which was erected in the time of the Persians. Nearly all the 
kings of that period resided in the Delta (Bubastis, p. 184; Sais, 
p- 36), and therefore markedly fayoured the North in erecting their 
monuments. There the sanctuaries were built of limestone, and in 
medieval and modern times the blocks have either found their way 
into lime-kilns, or, since the Delta itself yields but scanty building 
materials, have been utilized for new buildings, usually leaving 
only the more refractory blocks of granite behind. It was not until 
the days of the Ptolemies (p. cxi) that attention was once more 
directed to the South. Under these kings the priesthood again 
acquired great wealth and was able to erect large temples, usually 
on the site of earlier ruined buildings, All these temples are built 
on one uniform plan, differing but slightly from the older forms 
(comp. the plan of the temple at Edfu, p. 370, with that of the 
Ramesseum, p. 325). There is a difference in only two essential 
points. The hypostyle hall is no longer basilican (with raised nave), 
but forms a large uniform hall; moreover, the sanctuary for the boat 
is surrounded on three sides by corridors, on which open smaller 
chambers, This innovation, which is seen for the first time in the 
temple of Khons at Karnak (20th Dyn.; p. 278), provided the 
temple proper with a chapel closed all round. The earlier temples 
were often altered to conform to this new plan, and a separate boat- 
chamber was inserted among the older rooms (e.g. in the temple 
at Luxor, pp. 276, 277, and in the great temple at Karnak, p. 290). 
The side-rooms also are numerous at this period and among these 
special mention must be made of a small Sacrificial Court situated 
on the right side (see the plan of Edfu, p. 370) and an elegant 
Kiosk adjoining it (ib.). 

From an early period all flat surfaces on pylons, interior walls, 
column-shafts, and ceilings were covered with representations and 
inscriptions. The external walls, the pylons, and the walls of the 
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courts, i.e. those parts of the temple that were exposed to the vulgar 
eye, commemorated above all the exploits of the king, campaigns, 
great festivals, or other important events of his reign; the represen- 
tations were intended to keep the power and nobility of the Pharaoh 
constantly before his people. On the other hand the representations 
in the interior of the temple were exclusively devoted to the religi- 
ous proceedings that took place there. The king, who theoretically 
was the only mortal who might have intercourse with the gods, 
appears again and again, offering gifts and homage to the deities 
and receiving from them earthly blessings. In the late period and 
especially under the Ptolemies the secular representations on the 
external walls and the walls of the court gave place to religious 
scenes; the battle-scenes and triumphs of the ruler are superseded 
by sacrificial and other sacred scenes depicted at tedious length. 
On the pylons, however, the primitive typical figure of the Pharaoh 
smiting his enemies in presence of the god still appears. — The 
temple, moreover, was in the eyes of the Egyptian a type in small 
of the world. The roof corresponded to the sky, and was, therefore, 
appropriately adorned with stars upon a blue ground, while above the 
middle passage hovered vultures, protecting the king as he passed 
along below. Not unfrequently, and especially in the temples of 
the Ptolemaic period, the ceiling is adorned with astronomical re- 
presentations — the gods and goddesses of the months and days, 
the planets, various constellations, and the goddess of the sky 
herself, on whose body rested the boat of the sun. Similarly the 
pavement represented the earth. Here (i.e. on the bottom of the 
walls) we see flowers blooming or long processions of the re- 
presentatives of the nomes and other divisions of the country, and 
of the river and canals, bringing their characteristic products as 
offerings to the deities of the temple. Egypt was traditionally re- 
garded as divided into two portions — a northern and a southern 
(pp. ci, cii) — and similarly the entire world as represented in the 
temple was also regarded as consisting of a N. half and a S. half. 
The representatives of the N. appear on one side, those of the 8. 
on the other; and even in the ceremonial religious scenes on the 
walls this distinction may frequently be traced. The entire temple 
precincts were enclosed by a massive brick wall, the monumental 
portal of which was approached by a dromos or avenue of sphinxes 
or of animals sacred to the god (e.g. in Thebes recumbent rams). 
Within this wall stood also the dwellings of the priests, besides store- 
houses and stables, so that the temple proper, like an Arab mosque 
of to-day, stood in the midst of a complex of domestic buildings. 
Owing to the great value of arable land in Egypt Tombs were 
not placed in the lower portions of the Nile valley, but in the 
more elevated desert regions, which, moreover, being beyond the 
reach of the inundation, were in any case better adapted for the 
preservation of the dead. The Egyptian tomb always had a double 
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function to fulfil; it not only served as a safe resting=place for the 
dead, but it was also a place where the survivors could meet on 
certain days and offer gifts to the deceased. Thus the tomb was in 
two parts, the actual Tomb in the ground, and the Place of Worship 
above ground. — The most ancient graves were simple pits, in 
which the corpses were laid; these were frequently walled with 
bricks and covered over with beams. Larger pits were divided 
into chambers by partition walls. Over the grave heaps of stones 
were piled or a mound was formed of bricks made of Nile mud, on 
the E. side of which a shallow niche (in the form of a door) or a 
stele was set up; in front of this a small court was made, which 
served as a place of worship, where the gifts for the deceased were 
deposited. From this early form of Egyptian tomb were developed 
the Mastanas, as the tombs of the aristocrats of the Ancient Empire 
are called; these were erections of limestone blocks or of bricks, 
with a rectangular ground-plan and sloping walls. A perpendicular 
shaft (10-100 ft. in depth) or a staircase led down to the sepulchral 
chamber, containing the corpse, which frequently lay in a coffin of 
wood or stone. On the B. side of the upper structure lay the place 
of worship, a courtyard that is now seldom discernible. Here a 
narrow niche, usually a door-shaped stone or a stele resembling a 
false door, marked the spot that was regarded as the entrance to the 
grave and to the realm of the dead. In front of this the surviving 
relatives laid the food, drink, and other offerings to the dead upon 
the flat Table of Offerings, or recited their prayers for the welfare of 
the departed. After the close of the 3rd Dyn. a chapel was frequently 
built in front of the recess or a regular chamber of worship formed 
in the masonry of the mastaba, and the stele was then removed to its 
W. side, In the time of the 5th Dyn. the inner chamber was enlarged 
and a number of additional rooms added. The extent to which these 
‘everlasting abodes’ might be enlarged and developed is best illus- 
trated by the mastaba of Mereruka at Saqqara(p. 171), which, like any 
ordinary well-to-do house (see p. clxviii), contains a suite of rooms 
for the master, another (the harem) for his wife, a third, behind, for 
the son, besides various store-rooms. The inner walls were embel- 
lished with inscriptions and representations (usually in relief), 
depicting the deceased at his favourite occupations, hunting and 
fishing, the various activities on his estates, his workmen at work, 
etc. (pp. 160 seqq.). The object of these representations was to 
enable the deceased to continue his occupations in the land beyond 
the grave (comp. p. cliii). The deceased and the members of his 
family were represented by statues, which were placed in one or 
more special rooms (the so-called Serddbs, i.e. cellars), generally built 
in the thickness of the walls but sometimes separate structures. 
These received light and air by means of small apertures only. 
Most of the fine statues of the Ancient Empire now in the Cairo 
Museum (pp. 90 seqq.) were found in such serdabs. 
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Just as the streets of a town were arranged round the palace of 
the king, so the rows of mastabas were grouped around the tomb 
of the king (comp. p. 140). Originally the royal tombs were large 
brick mastabas like the others, in or beneath which were chambers 
for the body of the king, for those of his suite, and for the various 
funeral gifts. At the beginning of the 3rd Dyn. King Djoser and 
his clever architect Imhotep invented a new type of royal tomb. 
The mastaba, composed entirely of hewn stone, was enlarged by 
heightening it and surrounding it with several outer casings, each 
of which was lower than the one inside it. A Strep Mastazsa (step- 
pyramid) was thus developed, such as may still be seen in the 
step-pyramid at Saqqara (comp. p. 156), where the original simple 
rectangular mastaba appears as it were to rest upon a five-stepped 
pase. The normal form of the true pyramid, with a square ground-plan 
and smooth facing, was evolved 
from the step-pyramid at the 
beginning of the 4th Dyn., and 
thenceforward it remained the 
usual form for royal tombs until 
the 18th Dynasty, The oldest 
of such pyramids are those of 
Snofruat Meidim and Dahshir /? 
(pp. 217, 177). In the rock (Wy 
beneath the massive stoneerec- \ K\Qyy 
tion of the pyramid a sloping AN CQAyY 
shaft (Pl. a)ledtoasubterran- = YARED Te 
ean passage, closed by means 8 208 329 f% 
of a stone trap-door, and to the ; ate 
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sarcophagus stood. The great 
pyramids at Giza, the step-pyramid at Saqqara, and various others 
contain several passages and several chambers, but the exist- 
ence of these is due to modifications of the original plan or to 
later alterations (pp. 135, 156). The inner rooms of the pyramids, 
and particularly the sarcophagus-chambers, which were made in- 
accessible after the interment, were almost entirely destitute of 
ornament in the ancient period. It was not until the end of the 
5th Dyn. that it began to be customary to adorn the walls with re- 
ligious texts (the so-called ‘Pyramid Texts’, p. 136). The open court 
with niche or the chapel in which sacrifices were offered to the dead 
in the mastabas was represented in the case of the pyramids by a 
detached temple on the E. side. These temples were divided into 
two portions, one public, the other private. The centre of the public 
portion was occupied by a large open court, surrounded with arcades, 
off which opened five chambers for the statues of the deceased mon- 
arch; the principal apartment in the private temple was the sanctuary 
containing thé stele. On the edge of the cultivated land, moreover, 
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stood a temple, forming a monumental gateway, rising on a terrace 
and connected by a long covered approach with the mortuary temple, 
which lay on the desert plateau. The walls of the pyramid-temples 
of the 3rd and 4th Dyn. were left bare, but those of the temples at 
Abusir (p. 151) are partly covered with reliefs, which to some extent 
display the same.types as are seen in the temples of the gods (the 
king as a griffin triumphing over foreign foes, military campaigns, 
booty captured from the enemy, etc.). The best-preserved mortuary 
temples of the Ancient Empire are the temple of Djoser beside the 
step-pyramid of Saqqara (p. 156), the temple beside the pyramid of 
Meidim (p. 217; apparently unfinished), the temples of Khephren 
and Mykerinos beside the pyramids of Giza (pp. 142, 143), and those 
of Sehuré, Nefer-er-ke-ré, and Niuserré at Abusir (pp. 151, 152). The 
mortuary temples beside the pyramids of Lisht (p. 247), Dahshur 
(p. 177), El-Lahan(p. 207), and Hauwara(p. 206) belong to the Middle 
Em;ire Most of these are in a very ruinous condition, like the 
temple of Amenemmés III., the so-called Labyrinth (p. 206), while 
others have not been fully excavated, The best-preserved is the mor- 
tuary temple of Mentuhotep IJ. and Mentuho‘tep II. (44th Dyn.) at 
Deir el-Buhuri (p. 822), but that is built on a peculiar plan with 
terraces and cannot be considered typical, For the way in which the 
pyramids were built, comp. p. 134. At a later period the kings of 
Napata and Meroé (pp. 445, 448) re-adopted the pyramidal form for 
the royal tombs. — The enormous extent to which a royal burial- 
place could be developed ist best shown by the tomb of Djoser, which 
has been almost completely excavated in recent years (comp. pp. 106, 
157). Its girdle-wall, an elaborate piece of architecture, encloses — 
besides the tomb proper, or step-mastaba, and its annexed mortuary 
temple — two princesses’ mastabas, a large festal temple probably 
intended for the celebration of the king’s jubilee, a magnificent 
festal hall, a small temple of unknown purport, and other buildings. 

The custom of placing their tombs at the foot of a royal pyramid 
was gradually abandoned by the nobles and officials after the end 
of the 4th Dyn.; they preferred to be buried near their own homes. 
As in the royal cemeteries, so in the provincial deserts, they built 
for themselves small mastabas or small brick pyramids upon rect- 
angular or square bases. The tomb-chamber was formed in the 
thickness of the wall or dug out of the ground beneath; and a tomb- 
stone was erected on the outside in the shape of a false door or of a 
tablet rounded at the top, before which the survivors recited their 
prayers or presented their offerings. Mostly the tombs were sited on 
the slope of a desert mountain. The simpler Rock Tombs consisted 
merely of a chamber with a false-door recess, and often an attempt 
was made, even inside the rock, to imitate the interior of a mastaba. 
As a rule, however, in accordance with the fundamental conception 
of the tomb as the House of the Dead, each tomb had to contain the 
four principal divisions of the ancient Egyptian dwelling-house 
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(p. clxviii). Thus a Forecourt, usually surrounded with a brick wall, 
was provided in the open air in front of the tomb, generally ending 
in a small Porch with two pillars or columns hewn in the solid rock. 
Beyond this was a wide Hall with columns or pillars, followed by 
a Chamber or deep Recess, which contained the rock-hewn statue of 
the deceased (frequently accompanied by that of his wife) and thus 
replaced the serdab (p. clxxvi) of the old mastabas, 

This dwelling-house arrangement is most distinctly seen in the 
rock-tombs of Benihasan and Aswan (comp. pp. 241, 384). The inner 
walls are covered with inscriptions and representations intended to 
provide for the enjoyment of the deceased and to inform posterity of 
his exploits. The unembellished sarcophagus-chamber was reached 
from the first hall by a perpendicular shaft hewn in the rock. 

The Tomss or THE NEw Empire coincide in their general fea- 
tures with those of the Middle Empire. At this date also both free- 
standing tombs (mastabas and pyramidal tombs) and rock-tombs 
occur, The former variety of tomb is now, however, represented by 
very few examples. In the rock-tombs a narrow corridor is fre- 
quently found between the first hall and the small inner chamber 
with the statues; for their general arrangement and decoration, see 
the remarks on p. 304. After the beginning of the 18th Dyn. the 
Pharaohs also ceased to build pyramids as their last resting-places, 
and prepared their tombs in the slopes of a sequestered mountain 
valley on the W. bank of the Nile near Thebes (comp. pp. 802, 314). 
These Royat Tomss oF THE Nsw Empire comprised long corridors 
and halls, the walls of which were occupied by religious inscriptions 
and scenes (comp. p. 301). Like the passages within the pyramids, 
these were exclusively destined for the reception of the sarco- 
phagus, while the rock itself represented the pyramid built over 
the grave. Since there was no room among the mountains for 
mortuary temples, the latter were built on the plain, where their 
ruins remain to this day (comp. pp. 327, 328). 

The grandees of the late period followed the example of their 
predecessors under the Middle Empire by imitating the tombs of 
the Pharaohs in preparing their own private graves. This was the 
case in Thebes at least, where the tombs of important individuals are 
constructed after the model of the royal tombs at Biban el-Muldk. 
Thus ‘at ‘Asdsif (p. 323) the burial-places of high officials of the 
25th and 26th Dyn. consist of a series of corridors and halls, the 
walls of which are decorated with religious texts and representa- 
tions. Unfortunately none of the royal tombs of the last native 
dynasties have as yet been discovered; these must have lain near 
the large capitals in the Delta. Even of the larger private tombs 
of this epoch few have been found, with the exception of those at 
Thebes and a few others at Giza (p. 148) and Saqq4ra (pp. 175, 176). 

The Tomss or THE HumpBiER Ciasses must, of course, have 
largely outnumbered those of the grandees; but beyond the pits 


In* 
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which contained the bodies, and some gravestones, they have left 
no traces. From pictures we know that under the New Empire they 
were frequently in the form of small brick pyramids; but nearly 
all have fallen victims to time. The poorer classes were frequently 
buried in Common Toms, constructed by speculators in ruined tem- 
ples or in long corridors underground. In these the corpses were 
laid in plain coffins (sometimes merely on planks or mats made of 
the fibres of palm-leaves), accompanied by simple gifts for their use 
in the future world. 


2. Sculpture and Painting. 


Egyptian art is the only national art of which we can follow the 
undisturbed development from its primitive beginnings, through a 
long history, to the full expression of its guiding principles. But no 
fair estimate of Egyptian art can be formed unless it be remembered 
that it is based on principles quite different from those to which 
Greek classical art has accustomed us. The art of the Egyptians, 
Babylonians and Assyrians, Hittites and Cretans, is far anterior to 
the classical age of Greece, and they share with savage races and 
children the peculiarity that they reproduce the outside world not 
simply as the eye sees it, but as it appears in the IMAGINATION of 
man. In a manner surprising to us they avoid visual impressions; 
neither in sculpture nor in painting do they deal with oblique views 
and consequent foreshortening and shifting of angles. It was the 
Greeks of c. 500 B.C, who accomplished the momentous transition 
trom ‘imaginative’ art to a ‘perspective’ art founded on visual im- 
pressions. 

Reliefs and Paintings. As the pre-Hellenic artist was quite un- 
conscious of perspective foreshortening, he represents the body and 
its limbs on the flat, as viewed not obliquely but from a point straight 
in front. Nothing is depicted as one sees it from a single point, but 
the picture is built up of its separate, undiminished parts. Simple ob- 
jects of three dimensions generally appear in their most characteristic 
view; complex objects are shown in a mentally reconstructed aspect 
as though in one plane, but the various parts may be separately 
treated and the picture built up, item by item, into an artificial 
composition. It is impossible, without other sources of knowledge, 
accurately to retranspose these drawings (e.g. houses) into the realities 
they represent. Objects, persons, and animals.which to the view 
of the bystander are placed one behind the other are arranged in 
the picture in rows, next to or above one another. Objects lying on 
a table are drawn as if they were standing on it. Bodies usually 
are shown separately, without hiding or intersecting one another, 
but even at an early period it has apparently heen observed that 
things that lie behind one another hide one another. The chief 
personage in a scene, e.g. in battle scenes the king charging in his . 
chariot, is represented as taller than the other figures. 
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The central element in the Egyptian art of drawing is the 
human figure, which is represented as a composition of the various 
parts of the body drawn from different points of view. The head 
is seen from the side, while the eyes are drawn from the front. The 
shoulders are shown facing us, without foreshortening, and the rest 
of the body and the feet and legs in profile. Alongside of this basic 
type, an excellent example of which are the reliefs of Hesiré (p. 91, 
No. 88), there gradually developed the use of a correct profile re- 
presentation. This is sometimes met as early as the 5th Dyn. but 
was not handled with perfect certainty until the second half of the 
48th Dynasty. At this time the Egyptian art of drawing had attained 
its zenith. Nothing of equal excellence is found of a later date, 
The traveller will find the best opportunity to study the works of 
pian at Sheikh ‘Abd el-Qurna and Tell el-‘Amarna (pp. 328, 

The art of drawing in Egypt was hampered from time immemor- 
ial by a number of Types that were copied again and again, though 
some alterations were gradually introduced. In the course of cen- 
turies the ancient treasury of types was increased by the addition 
of new and valuable motives. Thus the Ancient Empire furnishes 
numerous scenes from the life of the people on the large landed 
estates, which are often marked by a charming naiveté and a 
delicate observation of nature. In the 5th Dyn. pictures of mili- 
tary import join the circle of representations used in the mortuary 
temples, while under the Middle Empire we find scenes of the life 
at the courts of the provincial princes, and various new burial scenes. 
The supply of material, however, dates its greatest increase from 
the period of the 18th Dyn. (p. cv), when Egypt became a world 
power through its political relations with Asia Minor, and when the 
horizon of the artists had consequently become much more extensive. 
Under Amenophis IV. (p. cv) even the intimate life of the royal 
family and the court, which no one had previously ventured to re- 
present, was, for a time, drawn into the field of art. Under the 
{9th Dyn. (p. cvi) and under Ramses III. (p. cvii) new tasks were 
imposed upon the artists, who were called upon to represent the war- 
like deeds of the king, and to execute huge pictures of battles. The 
beginning of this new tendency may indeed be recognized in the 
18th Dyn., as in the reliefs on the chariot of Thutmosis lV. in the 
Cairo Museum (No. 3000, p. 98). With the end of the New Empire 
the supply of types again shrinks and becomes inferior even to that 
of the Ancient Empire. In scenes of the kind here referred to the 
artist found a free field for his powers of invention. When, however, 
he had to reproduce ceremonial scenes, he had naturally to adhere 
more or less rigidly to the ancient models. Among the subjects thus 
stereotyped were scenes relating to the intercourse of the king with 
the gods (in prayer or sacrifice), the celebration of certain festivals, 
and the slaughtering of animals for sacrifice. 
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Egyptian reliefs are either Bas- Reliefs, the earliest and at all 
periods the commonest form, which, always of comparatively shal- 
low dimensions, were developed to an especial degree of refinement, 
or Incised Reliefs (‘reliefs en creux’), in which the design is sunk 
below the surface. This form, which is peculiar to Egypt, first 
appears under the 4th Dyn. (p. cii) and always serves as a cheap 
substitute for bas-reliefs. The sculptors of the New Empire, however, 
often succeeded in producing very attractive effects by the skilful 
use of its peculiarities. Egyptian relief attained its highest point 
under the 5th Dyn. (p. ciii). The high level of technical and artistic 
skill at that period is best illustrated in the mastabas of Ti and Ptah- 
hotep at Saqqara (pp. 159, 169), and in the reliefs from the mortuary 
temples of the kings of the 5th Dyn. (p. 90). Under the 6th Dyn. 
and during the Middle Empire the execution of the reliefs had 
distinctly begun to decline, and it is not till we reach the works 
of the 48th Dyn. (e.g. in the temples of Luxor, p. 272, and Deir 
el-Bahari, p. 317, and in some of the graves of Sheikh ‘Abd el-Qurna, 
p. 328) that we find some approach to the old excellence. From 
this period on the decline is steady, though a few graceful and 
attractive reliefs were produced in the time of Sethos I. (e.g. in 
the temples of Qurna, p. 299, and at Abydos, p. 252). The too 
lavish demands made upon artistic resource for the decoration of 
the numerous new temples led, under Ramses II. (p. cvr), to a rough 
and ready style of work, the defects of which were multiplied 
under Menephthes. — In the Sairs Prrtop (pp. cv, crx) the 
works of the Ancient Empire were again selected as models for 
sculptures in this branch of the plastic art, though the standard 
of the ancient masters was rarely attained. But all the same the 
reliefs of this period please by their delicate and exact execution, 
and by a certain elegance and charming softness of form, — Art 
under the Protpmizs (p. oxi) was at first content to follow in the 
track of the Saite artists; but it gradually grew more and more 
crude, and the temple walls were overladen with rows of taste- 
less reliefs, contrasting with the good taste shown by the earlier 
artists in interspersing decorated with undecorated surfaces. The 
figures of men and gods in these became heavy and shapeless, so 
that their features and limbs have a swollen appearance. Un- 
fortunately the reliefs of this late period of Egyptian art are the 
most numerous and most conspicuous in Upper Egypt, and thus it 
is that a much lower rank was assigned to Egyptian relief-sculpture 
than even its mediocre productions deserve. — All reliefs were 
painted, but many of them have now lost every trace of colour. 
When Painting was used instead of sculpture (as in the tombs of 
the 18th Dyn. at Sheikh ‘Abd el-Qurna, p. 828), to save expense 
or because the available stone was not suitable for carvings, it need 


scarcely be stated that the same rules of style applied to paintings 
as to reliefs, 
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Statues. The pre-Hellenic attitude to the representation of 
nature, which differs so much from ours, applies also to sculpture 
in the round, especially to statues and figures of men and animals, 
and involves important divergences from visual impressions. The 
Egyptian statues show the body square to the spectator, with neither 
shoulder advanced, and the only permissible lateral movement of 
the head is at right angles. The limbs are added in a plane at right 
angles to the trunk. Exceptionally, however, freer figures occur 
among statues, just as foreshortening is sometimes found among 
reliefs. — Personages meant to be invested with a certain dignity are 
shown standing or sitting in a quiet posture, or even seated on the 
ground with their legs folded beneath them. They are often combined 
in family groups. The attendants, on the other hand, whose statues 
were placed in the grave of the deceased, are represented as in- 
dulging freely in their usual occupations (comp. p. cliv). 


iil Mi NOY 
i NG - 
Sculptors at work (from an ancient Egyptian relief). 


We possess specimens of the art of even the Earuinst PRriop 
of Egyptian history in the shape of primitive figures of men and 
animals, mostly carved in bone or ivory, some of which (especially 
among the animal figures) display a high degree of finish. The 
statues dating from the end of the 2nd Dyn. and the beginning of 
the ANctENT Empire already possess all the merits of Egyptian 
sculpture, though they still show traces of archaic stiffness, often 
due to the difficulty of working the material (granite, metamorphic 
slate, and occasionally limestone). They are mostly seated figures 
of moderate size, with a constrained arrangement of the limbs; the 
right hand usually rests on the breast, the left hand upon the thigh. 
When an inscription occurs it is usually given in relief. But even 
these primitive works (among the best of which are the royal statues 
of Khasekhem, No. 3056, p. 98, and Djoser, No. 6008, p. 90) show 
an effort on the part of the artist to render the features in as 
portrait-like a manner as possible. 

The art of the statuary reached one of its highest points in the 
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dency to a geometrical rendering of art forms, while a decided pre- 
possession in favour of the monumental shows itself not only in 
gigantic dimensions, but even in their smallest productions. 

Even those who cannot appreciate the genuine beauty of Egyptian 
art will not fail to be charmed by their extraordinary technical skill, 
which even to-day commands our unbounded admiration. 

The following are some of the SymBotzs and S1ens most commonly 
used in sculpture and as architectural ornamentations. Thus, 
is the crook or shepherd’s staff, the emblem of the prince or monarch 
(No. ai2 on p. cxxxvi); A\ a flail or ceremonial whip, the symbol 
of kingly power; -> the sign of life (No. b19 on p. exxxvit); }{ the 
symbol of Osiris and the sign of steadfastness (No. b2 on p. cxxxvi); 
fh ve symbol of Isis ; the red crown of Lower Egypt; A) the 


white crown of Upper Egypt; Y the united crown of Upper Egypt 


and Lower Egypt (p. cii); Y) the blue head-dress of the king; 
and the ureus or royal serpent, represented on diadems and 


suns by Ws. Its function was to avert hostile influences, just as 
the ure@us serpent had once destroyed with its poison the enemies 
of the sun-god. The winged sun-disk, === (p. clxiii), the emblem 
of Horus of Edfu, was frequently placed over the doors of temples 


to avert everything evil. The sceptre, | wes (w’s), denoted welfare 


(No. bf on p. cxxxvi); |\ maat, an ostrich-feather, truth and justice 


(comp. p. clvii); G khepre, the scarabeus or dung-beetle, is a 
form of the sun-god (p. cl) and was frequently worn as an amulet. 
The symbol (originally meaning a lung and windpipe) signifies 


union. It is frequently entwined with sedge and papyrus, the 
typical plants of Upper and Lower Egypt, when it is symbolical of 
the union of the ‘two lands’ and is equivalent to the national arms 
of Egypt (p. cii). The lock 2 on the temple of a figure marks it as 


a child, at a later period generally the offspring of the gods or of 
the kings, 
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VIII. Christian Art in Egypt. 


By Professor Ugo Monneret de Villard. 


The history of Christian Art in Egypt may be divided into two 
periods, presenting entirely different characteristics. The first ex- 
tends from the beginning of the 4th cent. to the Arab conquest 
(640-642), the second from that date to the present day. During 
the first period Egypt was a province of the Byzantine empire in 
the domain of art also, and its art exhibits the close relations be- 
tween the Nile valley and the capital and other provinces, especially 
Syria. Alexandria was then one of the most important cities of the 
East, wealthy, learned, and highly cultured; and its position in the 
history of commerce is no less remarkable than its eminence in the 
history of civilization. All the products of the East came to its port, 
and it was frequented by merchants from the remotest countries. 
Thus the artistic influences of Asia found easy access to spread 
throughout Egypt. Superficially the interior of the country was 
hellenized, and, although the mass of the people maintained their 
national traditions, artistic productions reflect the domination of 
the cultured classes. Through the reactions between these two ele- 
ments a local art of great importance came into being. 

The oldest monuments of Christian art known to us are Tomss: 
the catacombs of Alexandria situated near the so-called Pompey’s 
Pillar (p. 17), the mausolea of the necropolis in the oasis of Kharga 
(p. 407), and the tombs in the cemetery of Oxyrhynchus (El- 
Bahnasa, p. 249), the last-named showing a perfect type of small 
sepulchral BAstnicas. Over the tomb of St. Menas in the Mareotis 
district the Emperor Arcadius (345-408) built a large basilica with 
transept (p. 30), which is the first monument of certain date in the 
Christian architecture of Egypt. Later, c. 430, the Byzantine count 
Casarius erected the great basilica of Deir el-Abyad (p. 229), the 
church of the convent to which Shenute, one of the greatest Egyptian 
monks, belonged. This basilica is characterized by the form of its 
sanctuary, which is composed of three apses disposed in the form 
of a cross, a form which was copied in the Deir el-Ahmar (p. 230) 
and in the basilica near the temple of Dendera (p. 266). These large 
columnar basilicas, with their numerous richly decorated niches and 
their frescoes that originally covered the whole of the wall-surfaces, 
are without doubt the most important monuments in the first period 
of Christian architecture in Egypt. Of somewhat later date, of 
smaller size, but also very interesting on account of their wealth 
of decorative sculptures, are the churches of the monastery of 
St. Jeremiah at Saqqara (p. 156) and of that of St. Apollo at Bawit 
(pp. 224, 225). Their best fragments are now in the Cairo Museum 
(p. 97). The type of these churches approaches more to that of the 
Syrian basilicas. The church of the Deir Abu Hinnis (p. 222) is a 
monument of great importance, unhappily spoilt by later medieval 
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restorations and alterations. In Upper Egypt the savants of Na- 
poleon’s expedition (p. cxxv) discovered near Armant (p. 355) a 
large basilica with an apse at either end; this has since vanished, 
but a building of the same type is to-be seen in the ‘basilica of 
the baths’ in the City of St. Menas (p. 30) and in a ruin at Mirsa 
Matrah (p. 34). 

In the earliest times the numerous hermits that peopled the 
Egyptian desert chose as their place of retreat ancient tombs of the 
Pharaonic period, which were converted into churches by the addition 
of a large niche serving as an apse. The most interesting examples 
of this adaptation are to be seen chiefly in some of the tombs at 
Benihasan (p. 241) and Mir (p. 225), a tomb at Esh-Sheikh Sa‘id 
(p. 236), that of Penehse at Tell el-‘Amarna (p. 248), that of 
Ramses IV. at Biban el-Multk (p..303), and those of Sheikh “Abd 
el-Qurna at Thebes (pp. 328 seqq.) bearing the Nos. 84 (p. 330), 
95, and 97. Several of these tombs contain Christian inscriptions 
and frescoes of the highest interest. Around these HERMITAGES 
gradually arose small Monastxrigs, the grotto serving as the church 
of the community. On the open space in front of the entrance were 
the cells, the storehouses, and a tower (jausaq, gausaq) that served 
as a place of refuge. One of the best examples of the type is the 
monastery of Epiphanius at Sheikh ‘Abd el-Qurna (p. 328), 

Not content with utilizing the tombs of the Pharaonic period, 
the Christians took possession of the ancient temples. As a rule 
the vestibule was fitted up as a church (as at Dendera, Edfu, Esna, 
and Phil#), but the recent clearing of the temples from débris has 
in nearly every case caused the disappearance of every vestige of 
the Christian church. Elsewhere it was installed in an inner chamber, 
as may still be seen at Luxor (p. 276, Pl. E) or at Karnak, where 
it occupied the whole of the Great Festal Hall of Thutmosis III. 
(p. 294), the columns of which retain traces of frescoes representing 
saints of the Coptic church. Or the church was placed in one of the 
temple courts; a splendid example of this type, demolished a few 
years ago, was the church in the second court of the temple of 
Medinet Habu (p. 350). In Upper Egypt the Christians rarely 
destroyed the ancient temples; sometimes they obliterated the bas- 
reliefs, but more often they simply covered them with a thick coat 
of whitewash, a process to which we owe their preservation. 

The buildings of this period were generally executed with great 
care; the columns were fine monoliths of Aswan granite and bear 
reliefs of crosses or other religious symbols and sometimes the donors’ 
inscriptions ; walls were of skilfully cut stone (usually limestone) ; 
roofs were of timber, except in the case of the apses, which had 
conches. There is a wealth of Drcoratrve SounrTuRE, with foliage, 
flowers, and interlacing patterns as motives, sometimes too with 
geometrical designs. One particular school of sculpture of Middle 
BHgypt, which seems to have had its centre at Ahnas (Ihnasya 
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el-Madina), the ancient Heracleopolis (p. 218), produced large com- 
positions grouped around human figures, treated in a high-relief 
of great depth and effectiveness, with a skilful handling of masses 
and a play of light and shade that obtains results comparable with 
those of baroque sculpture.’ Although the general form of the 
elements (capitals, architraves, pilasters) is derived from Syria or 
Byzantium, their decoration has an altogether individual character 
and a repertoire of forms and motives that has never been attained 
by any other architecture in the Christian Orient. 

Christian art in Egypt was profoundly, and almost essentially, 
a decorative art: walls, columns, capitals were covered with PaIntinas 
and Frescors. Unfortunately very few examples of such paintings 
have survived to our day, but the little that remains enables us to 
trace its history. Like the Alexandrian art from which it derives, 
it is extremely fond of realism; the so-called Faiydm portraits (comp. 
the Cairo Museum, Room O, Cases H-M, p. 110) exemplify a tradi- 
tion that passed into Christian art and which we find again in the 
frescves of Saqqara and Bawit (Cairo Museum, Gallery X and Room V, 
p. 97). With these Alexandrian traditions were mingled more de- 
finitely Oriental influences. The Hellenistic style shows itself per- 
sistently in the decoration; plinths have paintings in imitation of 
marble incrustation and friezes with circles and lozenges framing 
flowers, fruit, baskets, birds, and even portraits or symbolical figures 
and genre-figures. Above the plinths are large friezes with figures 
of prophets and saints, or monks, archangels, and the Virgin Mary. 
In the conch of the apses Christ frequently appears on a chariot with 
the beasts of the Apocalypse, The same style of art is found in 
the celebrated miniatures of the ‘Christian Topography’ composed 
c. 647-549 by Cosmas Indicopleustes of Alexandria, in which the 
picturesque, beloved by the Alexandrians, is mingled with the 
monumental style more appropriate to Asiatic esthetics. 

The conquest of Egypt by the Arabs had a great effect on the 
development of Christian art. Above all, the impoverishment of the 
church prevented the construction of expensive buildings, and the 
fact that Christianity was no longer the state religion, even though 
persecution was never rife in Egypt, brought about a failure of re- 
sources. Another consequence of the Arab domination was the victory 
of the Monophysite party (p. lviii) over the Catholics; the latter were 
im bued with classical traditions and Greek culture, the former with 
a nationalist spirit and local traditions. Nor must we forget the 
great influence which Asiatic monophysitism, which prevailed in the 
interior of Syria and in Mesopotamia, exercised upon the development 
of Christianity in Egypt. A deep Hellenistic tinge was succeeded by 
a still more remarkable Asiatic influence. Methods of construction 
at once alter: buildings are no longer constructed of hewn stone put 
of bricks and very often of unbaked bricks; granite columns are re- 
placed by brick pillars; wood for roofing being exhausted, every 
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puilding is vaulted or domed. All this involved a change in the 
ground-plan of the churches, and one may say that the basilican 
type is completely abandoned (save at Old Cairo, pp. 113 seqq.). 

In the extreme North of Egypt the Convents of the Wadi en- 
Natriin (p. 35) present monuments of the highest importance. The 
most interesting is the Deir Suryani, rebuilt at the beginning of the 
9th cent.; here the great church of the Virgin is an aisled and 
pillared basilica with barrel-vaults, a choir sited like a transverse 
nave, and a sanctuary formed of three square chambers. The central 
chamber is decorated with superb stuccoes in the Mesopotamian 
style, akin to those of the 3rd style of Samarra (pp. oxciii, exciy) and 
probably executed in the time of Abbot Moses of Nisibis (Nesibin; 
40th cent.). Of great interest too are two doors of wood inlaid with 
ivory, dated 913-914 and 925-927. The small church of the Virgin 
at the same convent reproduces the form of the churches of the Tar 
‘Abdin (a mountainous district about 25 M. to the N.E. of Nesfbin). 
The buildings of Deir Amba Bishéi and Deir Abu Magar are of 
later date than the Deir Suryani, while the Deir el-Barémts was 
almost completely rebuilt in the 14th century. In Upper Egypt 
another group of buildings displays Mesopotamian influences still 
more perspicuously. The monastic church of St. Simeon near Aswan 
(p. 886) had a nave covered with two cupolas resting on squinches 
and aisles roofed with barrel-vaulting flanked by ‘votitains’, two 
peculiarities clearly of Asiatic origin; the plan of the church too 
recalls a similar building at Amida (Diarbekr). The monastery of 
St. Simeon is the best-preserved specimen of a great Egyptian 
monastic foundation, The church of the Deir esh-Shuhada, or con- 
vent of the Martyrs, near Esna (p. 358) is an analogous structure. 
— Another important group of monastic buildings is found between 
Naqada and Qamidla (p. 233); these are not all of the same age, 
and even in a single convent the various churches belong to quite 
different periods. ‘he most interesting are the churches of El- 
‘Adra and Mari Girgis in the Deir el-Magma‘, the latter showing 
a system of parallel vaults on transverse arches after a model of 
Sassanian Persia. 

During the 12th cent. a new type of church was developed in 
Egypt, which rapidly spread throughout the country and was em- 
ployed down to the latest period, ‘he church is rectangular in form, 
and within the rectangle columns or pillars form square bays each 
covered with a cupola. These cupolas may be very numerous, e.g. the 
church of Amba Pakhém near El-Madamid (p. 297) boasts twenty- 
nine. The most interesting of this series is the church of the Deir 
el-Maharraq (p. 225), where, according to Coptic legend, Christ 
sojourned during the Flight into Egypt. 

The churches of Old Cairo (pp. 112-117) belong to another 
tradition, being medieval reconstructions of churches antedating 
the Arab conquest. From early times they retain the general form 
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of the ground-plan, many elements such as columns, bases, and 
capitals, and the practice of covering the nave with wooden roofs. 
The type of timber-work clearly shows a Western influence, a con- 
sequence of the Crusades and the commercial relations between 
Egypt and the maritime republics of Italy. 

Decoration is in a state of complete decadence during this second 
period of Christian art. Stone sculpture disappeared almost entirely 
after the 8th cent.; a few slabs crudely adorned with interlacing 
patterns and capitals of a very simple type are found, but one may 
fairly say that by the 11th cent. work in stone was abandoned. — 
Of the painting of the period we have some examples at the Deir 
Suryani and the Deir Abu Magfr (p. 35), at the White Convent near 
Sohag (p. 229), and at the monastery of St. Simeon near Aswan 
(p. 386); but all these frescoes, interesting enough from the icono- 
graphical point of view, show strong foreign influences, mainly 
Armenian. Decorative effort may be said to concentrate on the 
carving and inlay of wood. The ikonostasis of the church of Abu 
Sarga (p. 144) at Old Cairo incorporates six carved panels (p. 116) 
of the 44th cent. that are, with others formerly in the church of 
El-Mu‘allaga (p. 117) and now in the British Museum, the best 
examples of their kind. But it is chiefly in geometric polygonal 
decoration that Coptic craftsmen excelled, and all such work betrays 
Arab influence. By the 14th cent. Coptic art may be said to be 
extinct; neither its buildings nor its decorations show sufficient 
character to distinguish them from the productions of Arab art, 
henceforth the sole true art throughout Egypt. 


oxcii 


IX, Islamic Architecture in Egypt. 
By Captain K. A. C. Creswell. 

Although the Moslem architecture of Egypt begins in the 8th- 
9th cent. with the Nilometer (p. 112) and the mosque of Ibn Talan 
(p. 76), it is quite impossible to understand these without a few 
words on the beginnings of Islam. 

In the days of Mohammed the Arabs had nothing worthy of the 
name of architecture. The house which he built at Medina after 
his migration from Mecca (see p. 1Xxxvr) consisted of an open court- 
yard, about 60 yds. square, surrounded by walls 10-11 ft. high, 
puilt of dry rubble below and mud bricks above. This courtyard, 
which afterwards served as a place of prayer, was at first quite 
open, but, as the Companions complained of being exposed to the 
burning heat of the sun, a shelter was erected, consisting of palm- 
trunks used as columns supporting a roof of palm-leaves and mud. 
At the S8.E. corner of the courtyard, against the outer wall, were the 
huts occupied by Sauda and ‘Aisha, the wives of Mohammed, also 
built of mud bricks and thatched with palm-leaves. As Mohammed 
took other wives additional huts were constructed. All these huts 
opened into the courtyard. There were no lamps, and the evening 
devotions were accomplished by the light of a fire of palm-leaves. 

At first the congregation turned towards Jerusalem when praying, 
a practice due to contact with the Jews, who occupied an important 
position in Medina at this time, and from whom Mohammed had 
drawn a great part of his religious and political conceptions. Failing 
to bring about an entente with them after eighteen months of effort, 
he ultimately decided to break with them, and the first outward and 
visible sign of this decision was the change in the gibla or direction 
of prayer (Jan. 40th, 624), which henceforth became Mecca. 

After Mohammed's death in 632 a period of great campaigns 
opens, The advance of the Arabs from their peninsula as champions 
of Islim was, as it were, fan-wise; N.W. they spread into Syria and 
made contact with its Syro-Byzantine civilization, N.E. they spread 
into Mesopotamia (‘Iriq) and Persia and made contact with the 
civilization of the Sassanian empire. This fact is of paramount 
importance for the development of Islamic architecture, as became 
manifest by the second half of the 7th century. — The armies of 
Islam, composed chiefly of coarse Beduin from the heart of E. Arabia, 
knowing Mohammed and the Koran merely by name, and taking 
part, not in a religious war for the propagation of the faith, but in 
the hope of gratifying their insatiable lust for loot, had no soul for 
art or architecture, and, like all true nomads, no wish to dwell in 
towns. After about two generations, when the Arabs began to settle 
down and to require permanent habitations, it was to Sassanian 
architects that they turned on the Mesopotamian front, and to 
Byzantine architects on the Syrian. 
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The concave mihrdb (or niche indicating the direction of prayer), 
the magstra (or enclosure for the Caliph, p. cxvii, or the provincial 
governor), and the minbar (pulpit, p. cc), all of which are of non- 
Moslem origin, appear at the end of the 7th or beginning of the 
8th century. 

In Syria most of the early Mosques were converted churches, 
conversion being effected by closing the W. entrances, by making 
openings in the N. side, and by praying towards the 8. wall (i.e. 
towards Mecca). Hence the distinct predilection in Syria for a 
sanctuary with two rows of arcades (the ancient three-aisled basilica). 
In Mesopotamia, where the chief centres of Arab settlement were 
new foundations such as Kifa and Basra, a different type of mosque 
was evolved. At Basra the first mosque was simply marked out on 
the ground, and the people prayed there without any buildings. 
At Kuifa the boundaries of the mosque were marked out by a man 
who stood on the chosen site and threw an arrow in the direction of 
the qibla, then another towards the N., another to the W., and a 
fourth to the E. A square, with each side two arrow-casts long, was 
thus obtained. The area was enclosed by a ditch, and the only 
structural part was a covered colonnade (sulla), open on all sides, 
which ran the whole length of the S. side. The columns were taken 
from the ruins of Hira. Against the S. side was built the dwelling 
of the Commander-in-Chief. It is important to observe that we 
have here, as early as the year 638, a group — a square mosque, 
with the Governor’s residence built against the S. side — that was 
destined to persist for several centuries. 

In A.D. 750 occurred an event which had a profound influence 
on Islam —the fall of the only real Arab dynasty, the Umaiyad 
(comp. p. cxviii), and the rise of the Abbasids (p. cxviii), who trans- 
ferred the seat of government to Baghdéd, which was founded by 
El-Mansiir in 762, This change was as fundamental as the transfer 
of the capital of the Roman Empire from Rome to Constantinople, 
the centre of gravity of the empire in each case being displaced 
towards the E. The influence of Syria and Byzance on Moslem art 
thereby decreased, and the influence of the traditions of Sassanian 
Persia and Central Asia enormously increased. The first great 
mosque of Baghdad appears to have been about 125 yds. square, with 
a courtyard (sahn) in the centre, a sanctuary five arcades deep on 
the qibla side, and arcades two aisles deep on the other three sides, 
all covered with flat roofs. From 836 to 892 the seat of the caliphate 
was at Samarra, about 60 M. higher up the Tigris. Here considerable 
remains have been preserved above ground, and an enormous quantity 
of stucco ornament has been recovered by the excavations of Sarre 
and Herzfeld. The pointed arch is found here in the ruins of the 
Caliph’s palace. 

We must now turn to Egypt, which had remained extremely 
backward architecturally, having been a conquered province for over 
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two centuries, bled white for tribute under a series of extortioners, 
scarcely any of whom remained in office for more than three years. 
The Umaiyad period is consequently quite unrepresented there. At 
last, however, Egypt became the seat of an independent ruler, 
Ahmad Ibn Talan (p. cxix), who came from Samarra bringing with 
him the architectural traditions of that great city. His mosque 
(p. 76), in plan related to that of Baghdad, in ornament to the 
monuments of Samarra, is thus an absolutely foreign (Mesopotamian) 
product, planted down on the soil of Egypt. The legend of the 
Christian architect, invented solely to explain the use of piers (a 
novelty in Egypt) instead of columns, may be unhesitatingly rejected. 
The three types, under which Herzfeld has classified the ornament 
found at Samarra, are all found in the mosque of Ibn Talin, together 
with the simplest and earliest examples of geometrical ornament in 
Islam (soffits of arches on the S.W. side of the court). The whole 
structure is built of brick, and the slightly stilted pointed arch is 
employed throughout. 

The Fatrmrp Prrtop (969-1171; p. cxrx) commenced with the 
conquest of Egypt by Géhar, the general of the Fatimid caliph El- 
Mu‘izz, in 969. From this year dates the foundation of Cairo (El- 
Qahira, p. 47) on unoccupied ground to the N. of Fustat and El- 
Qata’i' (the town of Ibn Talin; p. 46). The city was a fortified 
enclosure about 1200 yds. square, containing two palaces for the 
caliph (a larger one on the E. and a smaller one on the W., p. 81), 
government offices, quarters for the garrison, treasury, mint, library, 
imperial mausoleum, arsenal, etc. Until the fall of the Fatimid 
dynasty in 4174, no person was allowed to enter the walls of the 
city except the soldiers of the garrison and the highest officers of 
state. In this respect it recalls the arrangement at Peking of the 
Chinese City, the Tartar City, and the Forbidden City, as laid out 
by Qubilai Khan three centuries later. 

No fragment of the enclosure remains to-day, but some carved 
wooden friezes from the smaller Fatimid palace (see above) are 
fortunately to be seen in the Museum of Arab Art (p. 67). Géhar 
also built a mosque, the @ami' el-Aszhar (p. 58), which was commen- 
ced in 970 and completed in the following year. Columns are used 
instead of piers. Though it has been much altered, it is easy to 
see that the original sanctuary was five aisles deep and the side ones 
three, but the number on the N. side remains doubtful. Its most 
striking feature is the transept, which runs from the sahn to the 
mihrab (prayer-niche; p. 61), and against which the arcades on 
either side stop short. This is the first example of a transept in 
the mosques of Egypt, but it is found earlier in Syria, since the 
Great Mosque at Damascus, built by El-Walid in 705-7415, has one. 
It would appear that this feature was taken to the W. (comp. the 
mosque of Cordova) by ‘Abd er-Rahman (p. cxviii), the last of the 
Umaiyads, and came back to Egypt via N. Africa, where it is found 
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in the mosque of Sidi ‘Oqba at Qairawan (Kairouan in Tunis), the 
capital of the Fatimids. In the Azhar Mosque there was probably 
a dome at each of the back corners, exactly as may be seen in the 
Mosque of El-Hdkim at Cairo (p. 83), built 990-1012. A detailed 
examination of the latter enables us to analyse its sources of in- 
spiration. Its nearly square plan, its numerous doors, the five 
sanctuary aisles of seventeen arches each, the piers, and the little 
arches over them, which lighten the masonry, are all Mesopotamian 
features; the transept is ultimately derived from Syria, as also are 
the entrances (now walled up) in the middle of the N.E. and S.E. 
sides. The semi-fortified appearance, given by the two great salients 
containing the minarets, is another Mesopotamian feature, which 
characterized the mosques of Baghdad and Samarra, and also the 
Great Mosque of Bostém in N. Persia, which El-Muqaddasi, the Arab 
geographet (985), says stood like a fortress in the centre of the 
market-place. 

Cairo was refortified by Badr el-Gamali (p. cxx) in 1087-92, 
the town having outgrown the original enclosure. Of this new work 
three well-preserved Gateways remain, the Bab en-Nasr (p. 84), 
the Bab el-Futth (p. 84), and the Bab Zuweila (p. 64), and over 
800 yds. of the city wall, set with square towers. Each of these 
gates has a distinct individuality and is the work of different archi- 
tects, three Armenian refugees from Edessa (Urfa), which had fallen 
into the hands of the Seljuk Turks (p. cxx) the previous year 
(1086). These gates, curtain-wall, and towers are of exceptional 
interest as being among the few examples remaining of Moslem 
military architecture prior to the Crusades. The Bab en-Nasr is 
defended by a pair of machicoulis, a device in fortification not found 
in Europe until the end of the 12th century. The passage-ways of 
the Bab el-Futth and the Bab Zuweila are covered by a shallow dome 
of cut stone resting on spherical-triangle pendentives of the same 
curvature (‘calotte sur pendentifs’), the earliest example of this 
feature in Egypt. Practically every architectural feature of these 
fortifications can be traced to N. Syria, and their inspiration, as 
fortifications, is Byzantine. 

The chief glory of Fatimid architecture lay in its ornamentation, 
which compels universal admiration by the boldness and variety of 
its designs. This ornament consists of decorative writing and of 
arabesqe patterns of a very high order, sometimes worked into a 
geometrical framework, sometimes not. Geometrical ornament at 
this time played quite a subordinate part, and the famous interlacing 
star pattern, which in later times had ten, twelve, or even more 
points, is only found in its simplest form, the eight-pointed star. 
Unlike the Tulunid period, in which Mesopotamian influences predo- 
minate, the Fatimid period is noteworthy for the beginning of 
Syrian influences, which later on became such a dominating feature 
under the Aiyubids and early Mamelukes, In decorative script, 
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Persian and N. Mesopotamian influences appear to be the dominant 
factor, and the development of many distinctive features, such as 
the plaiting of the shafts of the letters, ete., is often a century 
in advance of Egypt in those countries. An adequate analysis of 
the question, however, cannot yet be made, owing to the scarcity 
of contemporary monuments outside Egypt, and this fact alone adds 
immensely to the importance of the wonderful series of Fatimid 
monuments preserved in Cairo. 

The Aryupntip Pertop (11741-1250; p. oxxi) opens with the 
military works of Saladin, who built a great part of the present 
walls of Cairo, besides the mighty Citadel (p. 73) which is so 
conspicuous an object as one approaches the city. Unfortunately none 
of the religious buildings erected by him in Egypt have survived. 
Unlike the Fatimids, who used square towers, Saladin always 
employed half-round towers about 20 ft. wide, with two arrow- 
slits giving one a flanking and the other forward fire. His curtain- 
walls at the Citadel have a continuous internal gallery 3 ft. wide 
running through them, but his city walls are without this feature, 
except in the case of the EH, wall, where there is a short length of 
gallery attached to each tower. 

The most noteworthy device in fortification introduced by Saladin 
was the bent entrance. Something of the sort seems to have been 
known in ancient Egypt, but Babylon, Rome, Byzance, and early 
Islam apparently knew it not. The Bab el-Mudarrag at the Citadel 
(hidden away behind Muhammed ‘Ali’s Bab el-Gedid; p. 73), is the 
earliest dated example in the Middle Hast (1184). The object of 
such an entrance is of course to break the rush of a storming party. 
The Bab el-Qarafa, on the opposite side of the Citadel, excavated 
by the writer in 1923, is another example of the same date. 

Saladin’s brother El-‘Adil reinforced the Citadel, in some places 
with great square towers, in others by building round the half- 
round towers and trebling their diameter, e.g. the two great towers 
facing ‘Abbasiya. — Saladin introduced the madrasa or theological 
school (p. cxeviii) into Egypt, but the cruciform type did not appear 
until nearly a century later. 

The Aiyubid period was therefore marked by the military archi- 
tecture of Saladin, the introduction of the madrasa, the increasing 
use of hewn stone, the introduction of marble panelling for mihrabs 
(e.g. in the mosque of the Sultan Es-Salih Aiyab, p. 81), by the 
development of stucco ornament in the direction of almost excessive 
fineness, by the first use of glass in connection with pierced stucco 
grilles (mausoleum of the Abbasid caliphs, p. 80), and by the first 
steps in the evolution of the stalactite pendentive (see p. oc, under 
Mausolea). 

BauritE Mametuxes (1250-1382; p. cxxi). This period wit- 
nessed an important development in the early mosque plan, whereby 
the little dome which, in the Hakim Mosque (p. 83) for example, 
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covers the space in front of the mihrab, is replaced by a really large 
dome of wood which covers nine bays (3 by 3) and dominates the 
sanctuary, e.g. in the mosques of Beibars I. (at ‘Abbasiya, p. 85; 
1269), Muhammed en-Nasir (in the Citadel ; 1318-35), El-Mardani 
(p. 65; 1340), ete. The Syrian number (three) and arrangement of 
the doors were also adopted. It was Beibars I. also who introduced 
the stalactite portal from Syria, henceforth such a distinctive feature 
in the architecture of Egypt. The greatest achievement of the 
period was the Madrasa of Sultan Hasan (4356-63; p. 71). Its 
dimensions are truly colossal: in length it measures about 490 ft. 
and its greatest breadth is about 220 ft.; it covers an area of nearly 
8000 sq. yds. When one stands at the entrance to the great sahn 
(p. 72), and observes its vast proportions, its rich yet restrained 
decoration, the grandeur and simplicity of its lines, the height and 
breadth of its great vaults, and the rich stalactite balconies of the 
minaret rising over the S.W. corner (p. 71), one feels bound to 
admit that this madrasa is one of the great things of the world. 
Richer and more delicate monuments were built in Egypt under the 
following dynasty, but as an expression of power and majesty we 
shall never find its equal. 

The period of the Bahrite Mamelukes is marked also by the 
invention of the cruciform madrasa (comp. p. cxcviii); by the intro- 
duction of striped (ablaqy) masonry for the decoration of fagades; by 
the final development and gradual extinction of stucco ornament, 
and by the introduction of splendid dados of many-coloured marble, 

Crecasstan Mamaruxss (1382-1517; p. cxxili, comp. also p. 78). 
The architecture of this period follows that of the previous one 
without any break in development. The rich stucco decoration which 
had become extinct towards the end of the previous period is not 
immediately replaced; at first the stone surfaces were left smooth 
and marble panelling was the chief enrichment, but when plastic 
skill in the new material was once acquired (c. 1440), elaborate 
carved surface decoration once more became a regular feature. The 
period is noteworthy for the last stages in the development of the 
stalactite pendentive; niches are set out Syrian fashion in a triangular 
frame, but, unlike Syrian pendentives, each tier is curved in plan 
instead of cutting across the corner in a straight line; there is a great 
increase in the number of tiers, seven, eight, or nine being common 
and even as many as thirteen being known. Domical construction 
culminated; the domes of this period, which are always of stone, are 
without rivals for lightness, beauty of outline, and richness of decora- 
tion, a notable example being the Barqiq Mosque (pp. 424, 122), 
among the Tombs of the Caliphs. The ancient type of mosque is re- 
placed towards the end of this period by a type of structure hitherto 
used for madrasas only (see p. cxcvili). 

TurKisH PERrop (pp. cxxiv, cxxv). The Turkish conquest in 
15417 caused at firsta serious diminution in every branch of industry: 
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a large number of craftsmen were sent to Constantinople, and it is 
even stated that many crafts became extinct in Cairo. It has been 
the custom to belittle the Turkish period, nevertheless it would 
appear that the enormous reduction in the amount of money hitherto 
spent on grandiose monuments by the rich Mameluke court was a 
more serious factor than an actual falling off in the quality of work. 
The small mosques of Sidi Sariya in the Citadel (p. 75), Sinan 
Pasha at Bulag (p. 86), and El-Malika Safiya (p. 74) suffice to 
justify this opinion. The withering effect of European influence 
was destined to deal the final blow at all spontaneous self-expression 
in architecture, but fortunately not so soon in Egypt as elsewhere. 
This fatal influence, whose arrival is signalled at Constantinople by 
the Nuri Osmaniye Mosque, finished about 1753, and at Damascus 
by a baroque fountain, built in 1798, does not appear to have reached 
Kgypt until after 1820. 

Mosques, the most important monuments of Islamic art, may 
be divided into two categories, the Ga@mi° or mosque for the con- 
gregational prayer on Friday, and the Masgid or praying place. 
Besides these there is the Za@wiya or small chapel. The oldest type 
of congregational mosque found in Egypt is of Mesopotamian origin 
(e.g. Ibn Tulin, p. cxciv). Around a nearly square court (sahkn) are 
four flat-roofed porticos (riwdq).. The chief riwaq, or sanctuary, 
placed on the side towards Mecca, has usually five aisles (Ibn Tulin, 
p. 77; El-Azhar, p.59; El-Hakim, pp. 83, 84) or six aisles (Beibars L., 
p. 86), while the other sides have only two (Ibn Talin) or three 
(El-Azhar, El-Hakim, and Beibars I.). 

The religious, dogmatic, ceremonial, social, and moral precepts 
of Islam have taken form under four principal rites, founded by the 
Imims Abu Hanifa, Malik ibn Anas, Esh-Shafii, and Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal (p. Ixxxviii), The Madrasa was a kind of theological college 
introduced by the Seljuk Sultans (p. cxx) in the 11th cent. for the 
teaching of these rites, and for the training of the large body of 
officials needed by the Seljuk administration. As there was no 
hostility between the various rites, they sometimes made provision 
for more than one rite in the same building. Nur ed-Din introduced 
the institution into Syria, and Saladin (p. oxxi), after the fall of 
the Fatimid dynasty, carried it into Egypt, in order to combat the 
Shiite heresy of the Fatimids and insure the triumph of the Sunnite 
reaction. 

The architectural form usually taken by the madrasa in Egypt 
after the middle of the 43th cent. was as follows: a square central 
court flanked by four open halls or Ztwdns, forming the branches of 
a cross. This figure is inscribed in a rectangle, the angles of which 
are occupied by the dependencies: the great entrance-bay, a stair- 
case to the roof, halls, cells for the professors, ete. In early examples 
the liwdns are covered by tunnel-vaults, in later examples there is 
merely a frontal arch with a flat timber roof behindit. The prevalence 
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of this type gave rise to the idea that Egyptian madrasas were always 
built for all four rites, and the fact that the institution was intro- 
duced from Syria gave rise to the theory that the cruciform type 
was introduced from Syria also. Both these ideas are erroneous. We 
now know that although no less that eight madrasas built before 
1270 exist in Syria, none of them has either a cruciform plan or 
four great liwans, but that a cruciform madrasa was built in Egypt 
as early as 1263 by Sultan Beibars I., and we are therefore justified 
in saying that the cruciform plan was first employed for a madrasa 
in Egypt. 

To return to the evolution of the mosque proper. The dis- 
advantages of the arcaded type of mosque for preaching in may be 
realized by mounting the pulpit (say in the mosque of Ibn Tilin) 
and observing how little of the congregation would be visible from 
it, owing to the obstruction caused by the piers of the arcades (comp. 
the plan, p. 77). In the madrasa, on the contrary, one’s vision of 
the congregation is not obstructed, and it is therefore not surprising 
to find that the madrasa plan gradually ousts the older plan, and 
that it is sometimes adopted for mosques as early as the 14th cent. 
(mosques of the Emir Yl-Malak, 1319, and Aslam el-Baha’i, 1345, 
p. 65) and frequently in the 15th cent. (mosques of Gamal ed-Din 
el-Ustadar, 1408; Gani Bek, 1427; Gohar el-Lala, 1430, p. 73; 
Qigmas el-Ishaqi, 1481, p. 65; etc.). In the last century of the 
Mameluke period the size of the sahn was much reduced and a 
skylight placed over it. 

After the conquest of Egypt by the Turks in 1517, the influence 
of the Byzantine-Ottoman style caused the introduction ofasanctuary 
covered by a large dome and preceded by a court surrounded by 
arcades roofed with little domes (e.g. El-Malika Safiya, 1610, p. 71). 

The Exreriors of the earliest mosques were very plain. The 
enclosing wall was pierced by many doorways without architecture 
and capped by stepped crenellations. Later on the influence of Syria 
(e.g. the Great Mosque at Damascus) caused the doors to be reduced 
to three in number (e.g. Beibars I., 1269, p.85; En-Nasir Muhammed, 
4318-35, p. 7D; and El-Mardani, 1340, p. 65). The walls were 
now broken up into narrow panels, in which the windows, usually 
quite small, were placed. The entrances were treated in an imposing 
manner, usually consisting of a slight salient with a deep entrance- 
pay vaulted with stalactites; at the back of this bay was the actual 
doorway, usually covered by a joggled lintel with a joggled relieving 
arch above. The door was often covered with bronze plaques arranged 
in an elaborate geometrical pattern. The sill was frequently a block 
of granite taken from an old Egyptian monument, with hieroglyphics 
still visible. 

Inrernat Equtpment. The centre of the court (sahn) was usually 
occupied by a fountain (fasqiya) under a little wooden dome resting 
on columns. This, however, was not for ablution (p. xc), which, until 
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after the Turkish conquest, was performed in an adjoining court. It 
then became usual to have a structure with taps all round (hanafiya) 
in the centre of the sahn, a practice which, in an earlier age, would 
have been regarded as polluting the mosque. 

At the back of the sanctuary is to be found (4) the prayer-niche 
(mihradb ; not gibla, which merely means the direction of Mecca); 
(2) the pulpit (minbar, pron. ‘mimbar’), frequently a fine piece of 
cabinet-maker’s work; (3) the dikka, or platform supported on 
columns, on which the muballighin (assistants of the imam or leader 
in prayer) repeat the genuflections, ete. (pp. lxxxix, xc), at the 
same time being visible to the whole congregation, who are there- 
fore enabled to keep time; (4) the lamps and lanterns (tanndr, a 
large chandelier), hanging from the ceiling. All the great bronze 
chandeliers and enamelled glass lamps have been removed to the 
Museum of Arab Art (p. 69) for safety.” ; 

The first mosques had no Minarets, the call to prayer being given 
from the roof. The first minaret of Ibn Taldin’s mosque (pp. 76, 78), 
was apparently a spiral copied from the minaret of the Great Mosque 
at Samarra. In the 14th cent. we find a tall square shaft surmounted 
by a little domed kiosk (El-Giytishi, 1035; p. 125). This little kiosk 
becomes more and more elaborate, its cap becoming fluted and its 
lower part drawn ont to such an extent that eventually the minaret 
becomes three-storied, successively square, octagonal, and circular 
(e.g. the mosque of Sangar el-Gawli, 1303; p. 79). This evolution 
is so clear and so gradual that the Pharos theory of the origin of the 
minaret must be given up (comp. p. 13). After c. 1340 the prevail- 
ing type consisted of an octagonal shaft, with a little domed kiosk 
at the summit (El-Mardani Mosque, 1340, p. 65; Sheikhtin Mosque, 
1355, p. 76). 

The Mausolea of sultans and emirs are generally, though not 
invariably, built as annexes to mosques or madrasas founded by 
them. The actual subterranean chamber containing the body or 
bodies are destitute of decoration. The corpse, wrapped in white 
cotton cloth, is placed with the face towards Mecca. In the chamber 
above the vault stands a cenotaph (tark?ba, when of stone or brick; 
tabat, when of wood). This chamber is almost invariably square 
and covered by a dome, the transition to which from the square 
ground-plan provides a most interesting study for architects. The 
earliest Moslem domes in Egypt (mosques of El-Hakim, p. 83, and 
El-Giytshi, p. 125) rest on semi-domed niches (known as squinches), 
which are placed in the corners of the square below the dome. 
The square is thereby converted into an octagon, on which it is easy 
to set a dome. In the first departure from this scheme the octagon 
is formed, not by a squinch, but by three niches surmounted by one 
(mausoleum of El-Ga‘fari and Saiyida ‘Atika, c. 1125; p. 80). The 
next step was to fill the blank space on either side of the upper 
niche with another one, thus producing a pendentive of two tiers of 
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three niches (mausoleum of the Abbasid Caliphs, 1242-43; p. 80). 
The next step occurs in the mausoleum of Sultan Es-Salih Aiyab 
(1250; p. 81), which has a comparatively large dome. Here, 
apparently, it was felt that a more gradual transition was necessary. 
The earlier procedure was repeated; just as the squinch was shrunk 
into the corner, so we now find a pendentive, modelled on that of 
the Abbasid caliphs, shrunk into the corner, and the final transition 
effected by a row of four niches placed above it. The nextstep was 
to make the pendentive of four tiers of stalactites (mausoleum of 
Beibars Il. el-Gashankir, 1306-9; p. 84). Five tiers first appear in 
the mausoleum of the Emir Sarghatmish (1356; p. 79). This type 
must have been evolved in Egypt, as the Syrian type is constructed 
quite differently, the tiers of niches, instead of being curved in 
plan, run straight across the corners, and are really nothing more 
than blind niches carved on tiers of oversailing lintels. Moreover 
the number of niches in each tier is generally more or less equal in 
Egypt, whereas in Syria there is only one niche in the lowest tier, 
two in the second, three in the third, and so on. 

Among SscuLar Buriprines the Fortifications have already been 
discussed (pp. cxcv, cxcvi), and the special importance of the Fati- 
mid walls and gates emphasized. 

Of the ancient Palaces several fortunately remain, but none 
earlier than the middle of the 14th century. The ground-floors are 
of good solid masonry entirely vaulted, but the ceilings of the first 
floor are almost invariably of timber painted and gilded, and some- 
times beautifully coffered, as in the palace of the Emir Bishtak 
(d. 1341; p. 83). Projecting balconies were also a feature. 

Dwelling Houses (comp. the plans at pp. ccii, cciii) rarely had 
more than two stories. On the ground-floor is the Salamlik, or men’s 
apartments, and on the first floor the Harim or women’s apartments 
and rooms for the family. 

The chief decoration of the facade is provided by exquisite 
Mashrabiya balconies. During the last thirty years it can scarcely 
be an exaggeration to say that 900/ of these have disappeared, and 
the streets of Cairo have thereby lost their most distinctive cachet. 
Perhaps the best vista to be seen to-day is in the street which runs 
W. from the madrasa of Gamal ed-Din, skirting the Bishtak Palace 
(p. 83), and comes out into the Shari Bein es-Stirein (Pl. G F 4). 

The following rules are generally observed in the construction 
of ahouse. (1) The principal rooms face N. (direction of the prevailing 
wind; comp. p. 75) and look into the court. (2) The windows looking 
on to the street are few and placed high. (3) The passage leading from 
the street to the court is built with a right-angled turn to prevent 
passers-by from seeing into the court. (4) The entrance to the harem 
is placed in a second court, or on the far side of the first court. 
(5) The reception rooms of the master of the house, servants’ 
quarters, kitchen, etc., are arranged round the first court. 
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The principal rooms, which are usually the only rooms with any 
decoration are the Mandara (No. 7 on the first plan), or reception 
room for male visitors, with its Khazna or cabinet; the Takhtabésh 
or Mag‘ad (No. 1 on the second plan), a veranda placed in a kind 
of entresol and raised one or two steps above the level of the court. 
To these may be added a Court paved with marble. All these belong 
to the salamlik. On the upper floor is the Qé‘a, the chief living 
room of the family, resembling the mandara. In some exceptional 


Plan I. 


Ground Floor. 
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1. Entrance. 2. Seat (mastaba) for the doorkeeper (bauwab). 3. Corridor 
(dirka). 4. Court (hésh). 5. An arbour in which visitors are received in 
summer. 6. Fountain. 7, Mandara. 8. Servants’ rooms. 9. Donkey-stable. 
10. Harness-room. 11. Room for fodder. 12. Door leading to the women’s 
apartments (bab el-harim), 13. Staircase leading to the takhtabdsh. 
th. Principal sitting room (el-qa‘a). 15, Cabinet (khazna). 16. Small court. 
17. Kitchen. 18. Bakehouse. 19. Privy. 


cases the qa’a is on the ground-floor (comp. No. 14 on the first plan, 
also in the palace of Muhammed Muhibb ed-Din, known as the 
Hall of ‘Osman Katkhuda and situated near the Shari‘ Beit el-Qadi, 
p- 84). The qa‘a is a long narrow room and, strictly speaking, 
consists of three sections, differentiated in shape and height of ceiling. 
The floor of the square central portion, known as the Durgd‘a, is 
one step lower than the Liwdms on each side. The latter are not 
always of the same width, in which case the broader one is regarded 
as the place of honour. The ceiling of the durqa‘a generally takes 
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the form of a wooden dome or lantern with coloured glass windows 
of the kind known as Qamartya (qamriya, gimriya). The latter 
consist of plaster slabs perforated with patterns representing vases 
of flowers, geometrical patterns, etc., the openings being covered 
with coloured glass fixed on the outside. The durqa‘a is generally 
paved with marble, and there is usually a basin with a fountain in 
the centre. On one side there is a marble shelf resting on an attrac- 
tive little open arcade; this shelf is known as the Su/fa, and on it 


Plan I. 
First Floor.° 
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1, Open hall (takhtabésh or maq‘ad). 2. Cabinet. 3. Door of the harem. 
4, Rooms of the harem with mashrabiyas. 5. Store-room. 6. Open courts, 
7. Guest-chambers with khazna and privy. 8. Balcony with mashrabiyas. 


are placed the coffee cups, etc. The walls of the liwans are panelled 
with marble to a height of 6-10 ft. Above this there is sometimes 
a shelf for metal vessels, porcelain vases, etc., and above that the 
wall is generally covered with plain white plaster. The liwans are 
roofed with a ceiling of painted and gilded woodwork resting on a 
deep cavetto cornice in the same style. Light and air are admitted 
to the room from one of the ends, where mashrabiyas are inserted 
in the lower part of the wall and qamariyas in the upper part. 

The Public Baths are usually of quite plain exterior, though one 
of them, the Bath of the Emir Bishtak (p. 83) in the Saq es-Silah 
(Pl. F 5, 6), has an exquisite little portal. 
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A Wakala (or Wikéla, storehouse, caravanserai), commonly 
called Okala (Okella, Ocealeh; p.53) is frequently a very large build- 
ing, several stories high, with a courtyard in the centre. The ground- 
floor on the exterior consists of a number of rooms open to the street, 
which are let out as shops. Above are living quarters, let out to 
passing merchants or permanent residents. A monumental gateway 
in the centre of the fagade leads to the courtyard, round which are 
store-rooms for merchandise, with living quarters above, frequently 
served by outer galleries or balconies, running all round. These 
buildings, warehouses and tenements in one, were a form of invest- 
ment before the days of limited liability companies, and benefactors, 
wishing to endow a mosque or madrasa, frequently built okalas, the 
rents derived from them being administered by trustees. Such an 
arrangement is called a Wagf (comp. p. 55). 

The neglect from which the study of the Moslem architecture of 
Egypt has hitherto suffered is chiefly due to the rival glamour of the 
immensely old monuments of ancient Egypt. There are few visitors, 
however, who can fail to be thrilled by the charm of Islamic art, 
the splendid fagades of the 14th and 15th cent., the beautiful forms 
of its innumerable domes and minarets, and the extraordinary 
refinement of its ornament. 


X. Books about Egypt. 


We mention only some of the more important and more modern 
works. Several books on special subjects and individual sites are 
mentioned in the text of the handbook. 

Books about Alexandria, see p. 11; Aswan Dam, p. 397; Cairo, p. 48; 
Cairo Museum, p. 88; Eastern Desert, p. 397; Faiydim, p. 203; Islamic Law 
and the Koran, pp. xci, xcii; Oasis of Kurkur, p. 388; Luxor, p. 269; 
Meroé, p. 448; Mummies, p. cly; Western Oases, pp. 403-5, 408; City of 
St. Menas, p. 30; Saqqara, p. 153; Egyptian Songs, p. xxviii; Sadan, p. 444; 
Thebes, p. 269. 

Scientific Societies in Egypt, see p. 44. The Egypt Exploration Society 
(formerly Egypt Exploration Fund), founded in 41883 by Miss Amelia 
Edwards (p. 485), has its seat in London, 413 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


History or ANCIENT EGypPt. 


Bevan, Edwyn Robert, A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty; 
London, 1927; 15s. 

Breasted, James Henry, History of Egypt; 2nd ed., New York, 1909 (London 
1906; new ed. 1928). A detailed and clearly written account. 

—, Ancient Records of Egypt (a collection of translations of Egyptian 
historical documents); 5 vols., Chicago, 1906-7. 

Cambridge Ancient History. Vols. I-ll1; Cambridge, 1924-25. 

Hall, Harvy Reginald Holland, The Ancient History of the Near East from 
the Earliest Times to the Battle of Salamis; 7th ed., London, 1927. 

King, L. W., and Hall, H. R. H., History of Egypt, Chaldea, Syria, Babylonia, 
and Assyria in the Light of Recent Discovery; London, 1906 (reissued 
in 1907: Egypt and Western Asia in the Light of Recent Discoveries). 

Meyer, Eduard, Geschichte des Altertums. Vol. I, 3rd ed., Stuttgart & Berlin, 
1941, 4th and 5th ed. (phototype) 1925; Vol. II, Part I, 2nd ed., 1928. 
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oo wf on A History of Egypt under Roman Rule; 3rd ed., London, 

Peet, T. Eric, Egypt and the Old Testament; London, 1922; 5s. 

Quibell, Annie A., Egyptian History and Art; 2nd ed., London, 1926; 6s. 

Rawlinson, George, Ancient Egypt; 10th ed., London, 1923 (Story of the 
Nations series); 7s. 6d. 

Scharff, Alezander, Grundztige der agyptischen Vorgeschichte; Leipzi 
1997; 4 marks 20 pf. he : iakei 5) 

Smith, G. Elliot, The Ancient Egyptians and their Influence upon the 
Civilization of Europe; London & New York, 1914 (revised ed. 1923: 
The Ancient Egyptians and the Origin of Civilization). 

Steindorj, Georg, Die Bliitezeit des Pharaonenreichs; 2nd ed., Bielefeld, 
41926; 10 marks. 


MeEp1IZvaL anD Movern History or Ecypt. MoHAMMEDANISM. 


Arnold, Sir Thomas, The Preaching of Islam; 2nd ed., London, 1913; 12s. 6d. 

—, The Islamic Faith; London, 1928 (Benn’s Sixpenny Library). 

Becker, C. H., Islamstudien. Vom Werden und Wesen der Islamischen 
Welt; Vol. I, Leipzig, 1924; 14 marks. 

Butler, A. J., The Arab Conquest of Egypt; London, 1902. 

Devonshire. Mrs. R. L., L°Egypte Musulmane et les Fondateurs de ses Monu- 
ments; Paris, 1926. 

Elgood, Lt.-Col. P. G., The Transit of Egypt; London, 1928; 18s. The best 
book on the British occupation, 

Ghorbal, Shafik, The Beginning of the Egyptian Question and the Rise of 
Mehemet Ali; London, 1928; 12s. 6d. 

Hasenclever, Adolf, Geschichte Agyptens im 19. Jahrhundert; Halle, 1917; 
15 marks. 

Lammens, Henri, 8. J., Islam; translated from the French by Sir E. Denison 
Ross; London, 1929; 8s. 6d. 

caper | Stanley, History of Egypt in the Middle Ages; 2nd ed., Lon- 
don, 1944. 

Mar gotiouth, D. S., The Early Development of Mohammedanism; London, 
1914. 


Muir, Sir William, The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty of Egypt (1260-1517 A.D.); 
London, 1896. 

Newman, Major E. W. Polson, Great Britain in Egypt; London, 1928; 15s. 

Ross, Sir E. Denison, Islam; London, 1927 (Benn’s Sixpenny Library). 

Weigall, Arthur BE. P. B., A History of Events in Egypt from 1798 to 1914; 
London & New York, 1915; 410s. 6d. 

The Campaign in Egypt and Palestine (vol. 1), an official history of the War 
(London, 1928; 12s. 6d., maps 5s. 6d.). 


CIvILIzATION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Breasted, James Henry, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt; London, 1923; 15s. 

Budge, Sir EL. A. Wallis, The Gods of the Egyptians; 2 vols., London, 1904. 

—, The Dwellers on the Nile; new ed., London, 1926; 10s. 6d. 

Carter, Howard, and Mace, A. C., The Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen (see p. 315); 
London, 2 vols., 1923 and 1927; 31s. 6d. each. ; 

Erman, Adolf, A Handbook of Egyptian Religion, translated by A. S. Griffith; 
London, 4907. 

—, Agypten und agyptisches Leben im Altertum, new ed. by Hermann 
Ranke; Tiibingen, 1923; 36 marks. 

Moret, Alecandre, Kings and Gods of Egypt, translated by Mme. Moret; Lon- 
don, 1912; 7s. 6d. : i 

—, The Nile and Egyptian Civilization, translated by M. R. Dobie; Lon- 
don, 1927; 25s. 

Petrie, Sir Flinders, The Religion of Ancient Egypt; London, 1906. 

—, Religious Life in Ancient Egypt; London, 1924; 6s. 

—, Social Life in Ancient Egypt; London, 1923; 6s. 
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Sayce, A. H., The Religion of Ancient Egypt; 2nd ed., Edinburgh, 1913. 

Scott- Moncrief, P. D., Paganism and Christianity in Egypt; Cambridge, 
1913; 6s. 

Steindor fT, Georg, The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians; New York and 
London, 1905. 

Wilkinson, Sir John Gardner, The Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 4th ed. by S. Birch; 3 vols., London, 1878. 

Classical scholars should provide themselves with the 2nd book of 
Herodotus (which may be suitably supplemented by the commentary by 
W. W. How and J. Wells, published at Oxford in 1912), the 17th book of 
Strabo, and the ist book of Diodorus Siculus. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
Erman, Adolf, Agyptische Grammatik; Ath ed., Berlin, 1928; Schrifttafel 
und Erginzungsband, 1929; 23 marks. 
—, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, translated by A. M. Blackman; 
London, 1927; 21s. 
Gardiner, Alan Henderson, Egyptian Grammar, being an Introduction to the 
Study of Hieroglyphs; Oxford, 1927. 

Maspero, Sir Gaston, Popular Stories of Ancient Egypt, translated by Mrs. 
C. H. W. Johns from the 4th French ed.; London & New York, 1945. 
Murray, M. A., Elementary Coptic (Sahidic) Grammar; 2nd ed., London, 1927. 
Petrie, Sir Flinders, Egyptian Tales, illustrated by Tristram Ellis; 2 vols., 

Ath ed., London, 1926. 
ade a Georg, Kurzer Abriss der Koptischen Grammatik; Berlin, 1920; 
marks, 


LANGUAGE OF THE MODERN EGypTians. 

Dirr, A., Colloquial Egyptian Arabic Grammar, translated by W. H. Lyall; 
London, 1904; As. 

Elias, A. Elias, Modern Dictionary, English-Arabic ; 2nd ed., Cairo, 1923 ; 17s. 

—, Pocket Dictionary, Arabic-English; Cairo, 1924; bs. 

—, The Schoo] Dictionary, English-Arabic and Arabic-English; 2nd ed., 
Cairo, 1928; 11s. 

Gairdner, Canon W. H. Temple, Eeyptian Colloquial Arabic, a Conversation 
Grammar; 2nd ed.. London, 1926; 10s.6d. With phonetic transcription. 

Marriott, Major R. A., Egyptian Self-Taught (Arabic); Thimm’s System; 
5th ed., London, 1921; 3s. (Marlborough’s Self-Taught series). 

Paes ie D. C., and Powell, A., Manual of Egyptian Arabic; Cairo, 
$28; 15s. 

Spiro, S., Arabic-English Dictionary of the Modern Arabic of Egypt; 2nd ed., 
Cairo, 1923; P.T. 70. 

Vollers, K., The Modern Egyptian Dialect of Arabic, translated by F.C. Bur- 
kitt; Cambridge, 1895. 

are Selden, The Spoken Arabic of Egypt; London 1901, 3rd ed. 

5 los. 
—, Handbook of Spoken Egyptian Arabic; 4th ed., London, 1927; 3s. 6d. 


Mopgern Ecyrt anp MoprrRNn EGyptians. 


Blackman, Miss Winifred S., The Fellahin of Upper Egypt; London, 1927; 45s. 

Colvin, Sir Auckland, The Making of Modern Egypt; London, 1906, 418s.; 
cheap ed., 1909, 1s. 

Cromer, Earl of, Modern Egypt; 2 vols., London, 1908; one-vol. edition, 
1911. The standard work dealing with modern developments in Egypt. 

Kennett, A., Bedouin Justice. Laws and Customs among the Egyptian Be- 
douin; Cambridge, 1925. 

Lane, Edward William, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians, written in Egypt during the years 1833-35; London, 
1836; several new editions (published in Everyman's Library, 1908; re- 
printed 1928). 

Lorin, Henry, L’Egypte d’Aujourd’hui. Le Pays et les Hommes; Cairo, 1926. 
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Milner, Viscount, England in Egypt; 11th ed., London, 1904. 

Royle, Chas., The Egyptian Campaigns, 1882-85; new ed., revised to 1899, 
London, 1900. 

L’Egypte, Apercu Historique et Géographique. Gouvernement et Insti- 
tutions, Vie Economique et Sociale; Cairo 1926, Imprimerie de l'Institut 
Francais d’Archéologie Orientale. A comprehensive work including ex- 
pert monographs on archeology by Pierre Lacau (p. 88) and E. Breccia 
(p. 22), geography by H. Lorin (see p. ccvi), and geology by W. F. Hume 
(see below), and J. Ball (see pp. 403, 406). 


ScIENTIFIC AND. MepicaL WoRKS, 


Brooksbank, F. H., Egyptian Birds; London, 1925. 

Canney, Leigh, The Winter Meteorology of Egypt and its influence on 
disease; London, 4897. 

Hume, W. F., Geology of Egypt; Vol. I, Cairo, 1925. 

Lyons, Sir Henry, The Physiography of the River Nile and its Basin; Cairo,1906. 

Muschler, R., A Manual Flora of Egypt; 2 vols., Berlin, 1912; 40 marks. 

Nicoll, M. J., Handlist of the Birds of Egypt (Ministry of Public Works, 
Egypt Zoological Service, Publication No. 29); Cairo, 1919; P.T. 45. 

Tottenham, Percy Marmaduke, The Irrigation Service, its Organisation and 
Administration; Cairo, 1927; P.T. 20. 

Willcocks, Sir William, Egyptian Irrigation; 2 vols.; 3rd ed., London, 
1913; 42s. 


History oF EGyptian Art. 


Boreux, Charles, L’Art Egyptien; Paris & Brussels, 1926. 

Briggs, Martin S., Muhammadan Architecture in Egypt and Palestine; 
London, 1924; 84s. 

Capart, Jean, Primitive Art in Egypt, translated by A. S. Griffith; Phila- 
delphia, 1905 

—, L’art Egyptien, I. L’Architecture. Choix de Documents accompagnés 
d'Indications Bibliographiques; Brussels & Paris, 1922. 

—, Egyptian Art: Introductory Studies, translated by Warren R. Dawson; 
London, 1923; 416s. 

—, Lectures on Egyptian Art; Chapel Hill (University of North Carolina) 
& Brussels, 1928; 23s. 

Clarke, Somers, Christian Antiquities in the Nile Valley; Oxford, 1912; 38s. 

Creswell, K. A. C., Early Muslim architecture: Umayyads, early ‘Abbasids 
and Tilinids. Oxford, 1928. 

Maspero, Sir Gaston, Art in Egypt; 1st ed., London, 1912 (reissued in the 
Ars Una, Species Mille series). 

—, Manual of Egyptian Archeology, translated and enlarged by Agnes 
S. Johns; 6th ed., London, 1914; 6s. 

—, New Light on Ancient Egypt; London, 1908, 12s. 6d.; cheap ed., 1910, 6s. 

Migeon, Gaston, Manuel d'Art Musulman. Arts Plastiques et Industriels ; 
2 vols., 2nd ed., Paris, 1927. 

Mileham, G. S., Churches in Lower Nubia; London, 1910. 

Petrie, Sir Flinders, Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, 1881-1894; London, 1892, 
8rd ed. 1923; 2s. Ed. 

—, Egyptian Decorative Art; London, 1895. ie 

—, The Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt; London, 1909; new ed. 1923, Ts. 6d. 

—, Methods and Aims in Archeology; London, 194. 

Steindorf?, Georg, Die Kunst der Agypter: Bauten, Plastik, Kunstgewerbe 
(with 200 plates); Leipzig, 1928; 14 marks. 


Books oF TRAVEL. 


Gordon, Lady Dug’, Letters from Egypt; London, 1865-67; new ed., 1902. 

Lepsius, K. Richard, Letters from Egypt, Ethiopia, ete.; London, 1853. 

Martin, Percy Falcke, Egypt, Old and New; London, 1923, reprinted 1924; 21s. 

Quibell. Annie A., A Wayfarer in Egypt; London, 1925; 7s. 6d. 

Weigall, Arthur E, P. B., A Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt; Lon- 
don, 1910; 7s. 6d. 
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Works oF FIcTION. 


The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, translated by Edward William Lane 
(London, 1830-40; various new editions). The learned editor is of opinion 
that these popular tales were written in 1474-1525, being based mainly 
on earlier traditions, that they were probably compiled by an Egyptian, 
and that they afford an admirable picture of Arabian, and particularly 
of Egyptian, life at that period. 

David M. Beddoe, The Lost Mameluke (1943). 

Georg Evers, An Egyptian Princess (1864), etc. 

Robert Hichens, Bella Donna (1909), etc. 

Charles Kingsley, Hypatia (1863; comp. p. 15). 

Marmaduke Pickthall, The Children of the Nile (1908), etc. 

Mark Twain, The Innocents Abroad, or The New Pilgrims’ Progress (1869). 

‘Arthur E. P. B. Weigall, Madeline of the Desert (1920), etc. 


Maps. 


The best special map of Egypt is the topographical map issued by 
the Survey of Egypt on a scale of 1:100,000 (P.T. 10 per sheet, on linen 
P.T. 45), with names in English. Orders are received at the Consultation 
Map Room of the Survey Department at Giza (p. 87; surveyor-general, 
Mahmiid Fahmi Bey), where also other maps of the Survey of Egypt (land- 
register sheets, etc.) may be examined free of charge (adm. daily, except 
Fri. and official holidays, 8-1.30), At Alexandria a sale-room of the Survey 
of Egypt has been installed at the Bureau des Hypothéques (20 Rue de Stamboul, 
Pl. GA; open 8-12 & 3-5 or 6, Sun, and Fri. 9-12). The Survey of Egypt also 
published in 1928 a very interesting Atlas of Egypt: a series of maps and 
diagrams with a descriptive text illustrating the orography, geology, meteor- 
ology, and economic conditions (31 plates, SE 31/2). — The excellent maps 
by Prof. Schweinfurth are mentioned on pp. 178, 269, 397, and the tourist- 
maps (Luxor & Karnak; El-Qurna) of the Survey of Egypt on p. 269. 

For the Sid&n the best maps are those issued by the Sudan Survey 
Department at Khartim (p. 454) on a scale of 1: 250,000 (2s. per sheet, on 
linen 8s.) and of 1: 1,000,000 (8s. per sheet). 


1. Approaches to Egypt. 


The best steamers calling at Egyptian ports are those of the 
Peninsular § Oriental Oo. (‘P. & O.’) and Orient Line, of London, 
the Norddeutscher Lloyd of Bremen, the Messageries Maritimes of 
Marseilles, the Rotterdam Lloyd, the Nederland Line of Amsterdam, 
the Lloyd Triestino of Trieste (the quickest route), and the Societa 


Italiana di Servizi Marittimi (‘Sitmar’) of Rome. 

The time-tables and handbooks of the various steamship companies 
give full information both as to the direct sea routes from England and 
as to the steamers from Mediterranean ports. Overland routes from England 
to the Mediterranean, see p.2. The principal steamship companies issue 
return-tickets at a reduction of 20-331/3 %/o on the return-journey if made 
within 6 or 12 months. Heavy baggage should in all cases, if possible, 
be sent round by steamer. — Travellers from America may sail direct from 
New York to Alexandria or Port Said (comp. p. 2). From Boston, Phila- 
delphia, or Montreal they may take a steamer bound for any Mediterranean 
port and proceed thence by one of the steamers mentioned on pp. 3-6. — 
For occasional steamers and pleasure-cruises from England or America, in- 
cluding a visit to Egypt, see advertisements or apply to the tourist agencies. 

Travellers who desire to return from Egypt by one of the larger mail 
lines should secure a berth as soon as possible by applying to the ship- 
ping offices in Cairo (p. 40), as these steamers are apt to be crowded 
from February to April inclusive. Information as to available accom- 
modation is telegraphed from Aden to Cairo. The days and hours given 
below for the arrival and sailing of the steamers are approximate only, 
except in the case of the terminal ports. At intermediate ports the steamers 
are sometimes behind itinerary time, and not unfrequently several hours or 
even a day in advance. In either case they proceed at once on their voyage. 

Alexandria, the chief seaport of Egypt, is regularly visited by British, 
German, French, Italian, Rumanian, and Egyptian steamers. Port Said and 
Ismailia, on the Suez Canal, are touched at by liners on their way to and 
from India, China, Australia, and E. Africa. —For the return-journey from 
Port Said to Europe, comp. p. 193. — Cairo is reached by rail from Alex- 
andria in 3-31/2 hrs., from Ismailia in 2l/2-3 hrs., from Port Said in 4 hrs., 
and through- tickets are issued by some of the steamship companies. 

Passengers should be ready to embark at least one hour before the 
advertised time of departure. As a rule the ships berth at the quay or 
passengers are embarked by tender, but in Italy, at Port Said, etc., it 
may be necessary to hire a rowing boat (best through Cook’s). 

Ecyptian TIME, see p. xvii. 


A. Steamship Lines from England and America direct. 


From London to Port Said. P. & O. (comp. above; 122 Leadenhall 
St., E.C. 8, and 44 Cockspur St.). Mail-steamer every Fri. from 
Tilbury, Royal Albert, or King George V. Dock in 12 days, via Gib- 
raltar and Marseilles; 41st class fare 38U., 2nd class 26/. (reduced 
fares from April to Aug.). — Britis Inp1A Steam Navicatron Co. 
(same addresses) from Royal Albert Dock three or four times monthly 
in 12 days (340., 24/.; reduced fares from April to Aug.). — OrrEnT 
Lie (5 Fenchurch Avenue, B.C.3, 14 Cockspur St., S.W. 4, and 
4 Australia House, Strand, W.C.2). From Tilbury Dock every other 
Sat. in 12 days, vid Gibraltar, Toulon, and Naples; 4st class 381, 
3rd class 162. — Unton-Castix Liz (3 Fenchurch St., E. C. 3) about 
once monthly from London vid Marseilles and Genoa; (st class 341. 


€ 
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and 241., 3rd class 461. — Nippon Yusen Kaisua (4 Lloyds Avenue, 
F.C. 3 and 25 Cockspur St., S.W.1) fortnightly in 13 days, via 
Gibraltar, Marseilles, and Naples; fares 34/., 227. 

From Liverpool to Port Said. Brepy Linz (26 Chapel St., Liver- 
pool; 22 Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1) every other Fri. in 13 days, via 
Marseilles; ist class only, 321. — Exvterman’s Crry & Hari Lines 
(22 Water St., Liverpool, and 104-106 Leadenhall St., London, 
#.C.3) every 7-12 days, sometimes calling at Marseilles or Naples; 
fares 331., 251. — ANcHoR Linz (Cunard Building, Liverpool, and 
48 Fenchurch St., E.C.3) fortnightly; fare 307., in summer 181., 
return 287. — Henprrson Line (153 St. Vincent St., Glasgow; 
London agents, 7 Billiter Square, E. C.3) fortnightly via Marseilles; 
fare 30/., in summer 207. — BiuE Funyen Lryz (India Buildings, 
Liverpool; London agents, 8 Billiter Square, E.0.3) every fourth Sat. 
in 9 days; 1st class only, 320. (in summer 22/.). Also cargo steamer 
every Sat., carrying 1st class passengers (20/., in summer 16/.). 

From Liverpool to Alexandria. ELLERMAN AND PapAYANNI LINES 
(22 Water St., Liverpool; London agents, 104-106 Leadenhall St.) 
in 44 days; fare 25-287., return 467.-507. 8s. 

From London or Manchester to Alexandria. Prince Linz (56 Leaden- 
hall St., E.C.3) every three weeks from London and every 10 days 
from Manchester, calling at Malta; fare 15-251. 

From Southampton to Port Said. RorrerpAM Luoyp (London agents, 
13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.0.3) every other Fri. in 14 days, via Tangier 
and Marseilles; fares 365. 10s., 24U., 12/. 10s. — NepErianp Ling 
(London agents, 60 Haymarket, 8.W.1) every other Thurs. in 12 days, 
vid Algiers and Genoa; fares 30/.453., 221. — Gurman AFRICAN 
Srrviors (German East Africa, Woermann, and Hamburg-America 
Lines; London agents, 66-68 Haymarket, 8.W.41) every three weeks 
vid Lisbon, Tangier, Malaga, and Genoa; fares 33/., 24/.15s., 160. 10s. 

From New York to Port Said or Alexandria. Wuirp Star Line 
(1 Broadway) monthly in about three weeks to Alecandria via Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples, Athens, Constantinople, and 
Haifa; 1stclass $ 325, tourist 3rd cabin $ 145.— EtiermMan & Buck- 
NALL Srpamsutp Co. (agency, 26 Beaver St.) monthly to Port Said via 
Marseilles in 20 days; fares $ 250, $190. — Fasre Linz (p. 5; 
agency, 17 State St.) from New York (and Providence or Boston) 
monthly in 3-5 weeks to Alexandria vid the Pireus, Constantinople, 
Jaffa, ete. 


B. Steamship Lines from Mediterranean Ports. 


OveRLaND Rovres rrom LoNDoN TO MEDITERRANEAN Ports. Brindisi 
is 49 hrs. from London by ordinary express (Ist class 10/. 12s. 7d., 2nd class 
7. 6s.4d.5 sleeping car supplement from Paris AZ. 0s. 11d.) and Bi hrs. by 
the Rome Express (sleeper 71. 16s. 3d.). — Genoa is 291/4 hrs. from London 
by ordinary express (77. 10s. 9d, 5/.4s. 8d.) and 253/4 hrs. by the Rome Express 
(sleeper Ad. 14s. 9d.).— Venice is 28'/2 hrs. from London (81. 12s. 7d., 5/.19s. 11d.), 
— Naples is 45 hrs. from London by ordinary express (91. 18s. 9d., 67. 16s. 14d.). 
and 881/2 hrs. by the Rome Express (sleeper 67. 8s. 3d.).— The ‘P. & O. Express’ 
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to Marseilles is despatched from Boulogne on Thurs. on the arrival of the 
connecting service leaving London at 1.50 p.m. The express calls at Paris 
and runs alongside the steamer at Marseilles, which awaits its arrival. Fare, 
including sleeping-car, 127. (tickets obtainable only fromthe P. &O.). By 
ordinary express Marseilles is reached in 20!/,-23 hrs. (67. 15s. 8d., Al. 14s. 6d. ; 
sleeper on the Blue Train 4/. As Td.). — Trieste is 323/, hrs. from London 
(91. 4s. 4d., 67. 7s.8d.; sleeper on the Simplon-Orient Express 3/, 2s. 5d.). — 
Constantinople is 61/2 hrs. from London by the Simplon-Orient Express 
(182. Os. 4d.; sleeper 67. 9s. 2d.). 

Sleeping-car tickets are obtained from the International Sleeping Car Co., 
20 St. James’s St., London, S.W. 1. 


4. From Brindisi. Ltoyp Trrestrno (agency at the Grand-Hétel 


International) to Alecandrix or Port Said, see p. 5, under Trieste. 

Brindisi (Grand-H6tel International, at the harbour; Albergo Europa 
Nuova, in the Corso Garibaldi, 5 min. from the station and the harbour, 
Alb. Ferrovia, in the same street, near the harbour, both plain), with 
30,000 inhab., is the Brentesion or Brundisium of antiquity; it has regained 
its ancient importance as a place of embarkation ior the East. Comp. 
Baedeker’s ‘Southern Italy’. 


2. From Naples. Srrmar (agency, Piazza Giovanni Bovio) to 
Alexandria or Port Said, see p. 4, under Genoa. 

Ontent Linz (p. 1; agency, Via Guglielmo Sanfelice 24) to Port 
Said, see p. 6, under Toulon, 

Marirrma Iratrana(agency, Via Agostino Depretis 88) and C1rra 
(office, Traversa Municipio 17) to Port Said, see p.4, under Genga. 

Nippon Yusen KaisHa(p. 2; agency, Via Guglielmo Sanfelice 59) 
fortnightly to Port Said in 4 days; fares 230., 431. 

Hugo Srinnzs Linus (agency, Vid Agostino Depretis 65) once 


monthly to Port Said; fare 16-200. 

Naples (Bertolini’s Palace Hotel, 150 beds from 69, P. from 95Z., 
Parker's, 175 beds from 20, P. from 65Z., Britannique, 160 beds from 20 L., 
all three in the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, high up; Grand, by the sea, 
950 beds from 40Z.; Excelsior, 150 beds from 50Z.; Héte] Royal des Etrangers ; 
Grand-Hétel du Vésuve; Santa Lucia Hotel; Continental, 120 beds from 
242.; Hotel de Londres; Terminus, at the station; etc.), Ital. Napoli, with 
774,900 inhab., is the largest town in Italy after Milan, and its environs 
are famous for their beauty. Hurried travellers should drive along the 
Via Tasso and the Via di Posillipo, visit the Museo Nazionale, and take a 
walk in the gardens of the Villa Comunale. The finest view-point is San 
Martino, near the Castel Sant? Eimo (tram and cable railway). — Comp. 
Baedeker’s ‘Italy’ or ‘Southern Italy’. 


3. From Venice. Luoyp Trimstrno (agency in the Piazza of 


St. Mark) to Alecandria or Port Said, see p. 5, under Trieste. 
Venice (Hdtel Royal Daniele, 400 beds from 35Z., Hotel de l'Europe, 
425 beds from 5OL., Grand, 200 beds from 60Z., all three fashionable; 
Italie-Bauer-Griinwald; Bristol-Britannia, 300 beds from 302.; Grand Canal 
& Monaco, Regina & de Rome, both on the Canal Grande; Vittoria, R. 
from 18Z.; Luna, near the Piazza of St. Mark; Londres, Beau-Rivage, 
Métropole, these three on the Riva degli Schiavoni; and many others), Ital. 
Venezia, with 183.700 inhab., was till 1797 the capital of a powerful republic. 
The station (restaurant) lies at the N.W. end of the Canal Grande. A visit 
to the piazza and church of St. Mark and the Palace of the Doges, and a 
trip on the Canal Grande, will give the hurried traveller an idea of this 
incomparable city. Comp. Baedeker’s ‘Italy’ or ‘Northern Italy’. 


4, Prom Genoa. Srrmar (comp. p.1; agency, Piazza Nunziata 64R,; 
agency in London, C.J.7T., 16 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1), express 
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steamer (S. S. ‘Esperia’ or ‘Ausonia’) every Thurs., calling at Naples 
on Fri. and Syracuse on Sat., and arriving at Alexandria on Monday. 
Fares: cabin de luxe 42/., 1st class 387., 2nd class 24/., from Naples 
391., 36/., 221.; from Syracuse 35/., 337., 201. Also by the Circular 
Tour A (Genoa, Naples, Sicily, Alexandria, Port Said, Palestine, 
Syria, Cyprus, Smyrna, Constantinople, Genoa) every other Sun., 
calling at Naples on Tues. and arriving at Alexandria on Sat.; 
{st class 297., 2nd class 197., from Naples 27/., 171. The steamer 
goes on from Alexandria every other Mon. and arrives at Port Said 
on Tues.; fare from Genoa 341., 200. 8s., from Naples 291., 181. 8s. 

NorppruTscuER Luoyp (agency, Piazza Santa Sabina 2; agency 
in London, 25 Cockspur St., S.W.41) monthly to Port Said in 5 days; 
cabin class 20J., intermediate class 141. 

German AFRICAN SERVICES (p.2; agency, Via Sottoripa 5) every 
three weeks to Port Said; 1st class 24l., 2nd class 182. — Hampure- 
America Lrg (E. Asian service; agency, Via Cairoli 15) fortnightly 
to Port Said; by passenger steamer 201., by cargo steamer 161. 

Marrrrima Iranrana (office, Piazza Meridiana; agency in London, 
410 Fenchurch St., E.C.3) every 4th Fri., calling at Naples on Sat. 
and arriving at Port Said on Wed.; 1st class 30/., 2nd class 4182., 
from Naples 25/., 15J. 

Compagnia Iranrana TransaTLantica or ‘Crrra’ (office, Via 
Balbi 6; agency in London, C.I.T., 46 Waterloo Place, S.W. 4) to 
Port Said on the 5th of each month, calling at Naples on the 7th; 
4st class 26/., 2nd class 172. 

NEDERLAND Linz (p. 2; agency. Via Roma 30 R) every other 
Fri.; dst class 197.40s., 2nd class 141. 5s. 

Unron-Castie Liye (p.4; agency, Piazza Nunziata 41) about 
once monthly to Port Said; 4st class 25/. and 415/., 3rd class 441. 


Genoa (Grand-Hétel Miramare, 250 beds from 65Z., Grand-Hétel Co- 
Jumbia, both near the central station and fashionable; Grand-Hdétel Bristol, 
Via Venti Settembre 35, R. from 65L.; Grand-Hétel Savoy-Majestic, close 
to the central station, R. from 40Z.; Grand-Hétel de Génes, Piazza De Fer- 
rari, R. from 80Z.; Grand-H6tel & des Princes, Via Balbi 36, 150 beds fromm 
25L.; Grand-Hotel Isotta, Via Roma 7, R. from 20Z.; Hétel de Londres 
& Continental, Britannia, both in the Via Balbi; etc.), Ital. Genova, is the 
chief seaport of Italy (816,200 inhab.). A walk should be taken through 
the Via Balbi, Via Cairoli and Via Garibaldi, with their numerous palazzi, 
and there is a splendid view from the Castellaccio (cable railway). Comp. 
Baedeker’s ‘Italy’ or ‘Northern Italy’. 


5, From Marseilles. P. & O. (p. 1; agency, 18 Rue Colbert) every 
Fri., arriving at Port Said on Wed.; 1st class 301., 2nd class 181. 

Barrisu Inp1a Stnam Navicarion Co. (p.1; agency, 8 Rue Beau- 
vau) every 4th Sat.. arriving at Port Said on Fri.; fares 26/., 161. 

Brissy Linz (p. 2; agency, 8 Rue Beauvau) every alternate Sat. 
to Port Said; 1st class only; 25/. 

MrssaGERres Maritimes (agency, 3 Place Sadi-Carnot; London 
offices, 72-75 Fenchurch St., E.C.3, and 62 Pall Mall, S.W.1) to 
Port Said 5 or 6 times monthly; 4st class 20-281. (according to 
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steamer), 2nd class 13-191. To Alexandria 3-5 times monthly in 
4-5 days; 1st class 29-381.. 2nd class 19-241. 

Nippon Yusen Katsua (p. 2; agency, 8 Rue Cannebiére) fort- 
nightly in 6 days to Port Said via Naples; 1st class 261., 2nd class 441. 

RorrerpaM Luovp (p.2: agency, 5 Boulevard Dugommier) fort- 
nightly to Port Said; Ast class 30/. 10s., 2nd class 187. 10s. 

Henperson Linz (p. 2; agency, 28 Rue Grignan) fortnightly 
to Port Said; fare 23l., in summer 171. 

Ezuerman’s Crry & Hatt Linzs (p. 2; agency, 8 Rue Beauvau) 
to Port Said; fares 251.. 161. 

Fapre Live (p. 2; 15 Rue Beauvau: agency in London, 166 Pic- 
cadilly, W. 1) 1-4 times monthly in 5 days to Alexandria; fares 
24-331., 18-241. 

Unton- Castres Liz (agency, 14 Rue Beauvau) about once monthly 
to Port Said; 1st class 261, and 162., 3rd class 121. 


Marseilles (Hétel de Noailles & Métropole, 64 Canebiere, Splendid, 
64 Boulevard Dugommier, Louvre & de la Paix, Le Grand, 53 and 66-63 Ca- 
nebiére, Regina, Place Sadi-Carnot, all first-class, Terminus, Bordeaux & 
@Orient, both near the Gare St-Charles; Beauvau, near the Vieux Port, 
Astoria, 10 Boul. Garibaldi, both hotels garnis; La Réserve, restaurant of 
the highest class, Promenade de la Corniche), French Marseille, is the 
second largest town (652,200 inhab.) and the chief seaport in France. The 
pride of the Marseillais is the Canebiere, a street starting from the Viewx 
Port, or inner harbour. The best view of the city and its environs is 
obtained from the church of Notre-Dame de la Garde, to the S. of the Vieux 
Port (cable railway). — Comp. Baedeker’s ‘Southern France’. 


§. From Trieste. Luoyp TRrEsTINo (comp. p.1; offices at the har- 
bour; agency in London, 110 Fenchurch St., E.C.3), by the express 
line (S.S. ‘Helouan’ and ‘Vienna’) every Sat., calling at Venice (from 
the end of Aug. to the middle of Feb. only) on Sat. and Brindisi on 
Sun. and arriving at Alexandria on Tuesday. Fares: from Trieste or 
Venice 4st class 35/., 2nd class 24/.; from Brindisi 317., 217. — By 
the Indian express line every 4th Fri., calling at Venice on Sat. and 
Brindisi on Mon., and arriving at Port Said on YVhursday. Fares: 
from Trieste or Venice 4st class 30/., 2nd class 48/. ; from Brindisi 
251., 15l. — By the Far East line every 4th Mon., calling at Venice 
on Tues. and Brindisi on Thurs. and arriving at Port Said on 
Monday. Fares (‘cabin class’) from Trieste or Venice 241., from 
Brindisi 19/.40s.— By the Syrian line A every other Thurs., calling 
at Venice (Fri.), Brindisi (Tues.), the Piraeus (for Athens; Thurs.), 
ete., and arriving at Alewandria (Sun.) in 10 days (from Venice 9, 
from Brindisi 5 days) and Port Said(Wed.) in 13 days (from Venice 12, 
from Brindisi 8 days). Fares: from Trieste or Venice 1st class 261., 
Ind class 162. (to Port Said 28/. and 177. 8s.), from Brindisi 231. 
and 141. (to Port Said 26/. and 151.8s.). 

Trieste (Savoia Excelsior Palace, with café-restaurant, 350 beds from 
35L.; Hotel de la Ville, with restaurant, 4160 beds from 25Z.; Regina; Milano, 
120 beds at 16-22L.; etc.), formerly the chief seaport of Austria, is now 


the capital of an Italian province (238,700 inhab.). The Stazione Centrale 
(restaurant) lies to the N. of the city, to the H. of the Porto Nuovo, where 
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the Lloyd steamers berth. The Stazione Campomarzio is to the S. For 
further details, see Baedeker’s ‘Italy’ or ‘Northern Italy’. 

7, From Toulon. Orient Linz (p. 1; agency, Quai de Cronstadt) 
to Port Said every 2nd Fri., calling at Naples on Sun.; 1st class 301., 
3rd class 12U., from Naples 26/., 100. 


8. From Constantinople. Kurptvian Mart Lins (London office, 
122 Leadenhall St., E.C.3; brokers, Gilchrist, Walker & Co., Galata) 
every Sun., calling at the Piraeus (Athens) on Tues. and arriving at 
Alexandria on Thurs.; dst class £E 16, 2nd class LE 11. 

Srrmar (p. 4; agency, Galata Quay) every 2nd Thurs., arriving at 
Alexandria on Sat. (a 9 days’ trip); 1st class 197. 4s., 2nd class 132. 8s. 

Royat Rumanian Stare Lrnz (with connection from Constantza; 
agency, Galata Quay), every Tues., calling at the Piraeus (Athens) on 


Thurs. and arriving at Alerandria on Sat.; dst class 197., 2nd class 
127. 10s., from the Pireus 120. 10s., 82. 10s. 


Constantinople (hotels in the Pera quarter, 1/2 hr. from the station and 
20 min. from the quay: Tokatlian, opposite the Galata Serai; Pera Palace, 
Bristol, Londres, Continental & Francais, all facing the Petits-Champs gar- 
dens; Novotny, Kohout, both in Kabristan Street, a little below the Petits- 
Champs; Khedivial Palace, in Great Pera St.; etc.) was the capital of 
Turkey till 1923 and is now the second capital, with 807,000 inhab., in- 
cluding the suburbs, in 1927. It consists of the port of Galata and the 
European quarter of Pera, to the BE. of the Golden Horn, and of Stambul 
to the W. Scutari, on the Asiatic coast, is also reckoned a part of Con- 
stantinople. Visitors should ascend the Galata Tower, drive over the New 
Bridge to inspect the Mosque of S/. Sophia and the Museums of the old 
Serai in Stambul, walk through the Great Bazaar in the company of a 
dragoman, and take a steamer-trip on the Bosporus. Comp. Baedeker’s 
‘Konstantinopel und Kleinasien’. 


C. The Land Route to Egypt. 

The ‘Simplon-Orient Express’ ( Calais-Paris-Lausanne-Simplon- 
Milan-Venice-Trieste-Belgrade-Sofia-Constantinople) goes on twice 
weekly (Mon. & Fri.) through Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine 
to Egypt. From the main station at Constantinople (Sirkedji) by 
ferry-boat over the Bosporus to Haidar Pasha, and by railway via 
Eskishehir (junction for Angora), Konia, the Taurus Tunnel, Adana, 
and Aleppo to Tripolis in Syria. Thence by motor-car of the Inter- 
national Sleeping Car Co. in 81/y hrs. to Haifa or Jaffa in Palestine. 
Finally by railway to Qantara East (p. 190), where we cross the 
Suez Canal by ferry and proceed to Cairo by train (see pp. 190-192). 
The journey from Calais to Cairo takes about a week. 

Fares from London to Cairo: first-class 320. 12s.6d., sleeping and Pullman 
car supplement 147.3s.1d. (from Calais 307.2s.11d. and 40/. 19s.7d.); mixed 
class (i. e. first-class from London to Paris, on the Bosporus ferry, and from 
Tripolis to Qantara, second-class for the rest of the journey) 267, 18s..8d., 
sleeping car supplement 87. 7s. 1d. (from Calais 24/. 9s. 4d. and 8J. 7s. 1d.). 
Those travelling second-class in Palestine and Egypt deduct 47.45s.8d. from 


the railway fare or 241. 8s. 4d. from the inclusive fare, as there are no 
second-class sleeping cars on that section. 
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Route Page 
pweAloxandrig: | .geerel) ging ire wy. twee 69 
I, History and Topography of Ancient Alexandria. . 12 

II, Modern Alexandria . . . FIM ste alr 16 
III. Environs of Alexandria (Ramleh, “Mex) . tenes 326: 
IV. Mareotis District (City of St. Menas, Abusit). > eee 

Y. Excursion to Abuqir and Rosetta .. . ad ae? 

3. From Alexandria to Cairo . . Sarat) 


Damanhir, 34.— Wadi Natrin, Kafr ez- -Zaiyat, 35. — 
Tanta, 36. — Benha, Qalyab, 37. 
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Preliminary Information. 
A. Railway Stations. Air Service. Hotels and Pensions. 


Wostaurantand Cates; sles sc) wuts ss ss 2 6 OU 

B. Legations and Consulates. Banks. Post & Telegraph 
Offices. Tourist Agents. Steamship Offices. . . 89 
C. Tramways. Steamers. Cabs. Donkeys. Dragomans 40 
D. Physicians. Chemists. Hospitals .. . 42 
aS oper ne erie ie cite eect) ees 
F. Theatres. Clubs. Churches. Schools. . ... . 48 
GePlaniothVisiies at pe eos ACOs Seas es is aD 
Hisseryeorehe City eee ee te tne set eee eon mB 
treat dconca sett tee eaE ee Al ieaet: valle. ao ca treats” AAO 
Bazaars. <) «fs Me atone. 2 e028: 
I. The Ezbekiya Baal the ar Cushion ascot e Oe 
II. The Maski and its Side Streets . . 56 


Mosques of Saiyidna *1-Husein 57, El- Asher 58, ‘EL 
Mwaiyad 68, Qigmis el-Is-hagi, El- Mardani 65, 
Aqsunqur 66. 


Ill, The South-Eastern Quarters. . . ane 66 
Shiri’ Muhammed ‘Ali, Arab? Museum, 66s Egy ptian 
Library, 69; Mosque of Sultan Hasan, 1; Citadel and 
Mosque of Muhammed Ali, 735 Mosque of Ibn Talin, 

76; Mosque of Qait Bey, 78. 


1V. The Northern Quarters. . . . SNES. 3 KOU 
Mausoleum of Qalain, 81; Mosque of Muhammed 
en-Nasir, Barqiqiya, 82; Bab el- Futah and Bab en- 


Nasr, 84. 
V. Balag, Gezira, and the Giza Suburb ......- &6 
VI, The Egyptian Museum. . . 88 


Ground Floor: Monuments of the Ancient Empire, 90; 

Monuments of the Middle Empire and of the Hyksos 
Period, 96; Monuments of the New Empire, 92; 
Monuments of the Later Period, 95; Greco-Roman 
and Coptic Monuments, 96. — Upper Floor: Natural 
History Collections, 98; Royal Mummies, 101; Jewel- 
lery, 103; Finds from the Tomb of Tutankhamin, 405. 


BaepEksR’s Egypt. 8th Edition. 4 
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Route 


5. The Environs of Cairo .. . nar. 
I. Old Cairo, the Island of Réda, ‘and Fustit . asa 
II. The Tombs of the Caliphs and Mamelukes  . . 
Il. The Mogattam Hills. . 
IV. The Spring of Moses and the Petrified Forest 
V. New Heliopolis el ae ei 5 PIRORAS 
VI. Old Heliopolis... . GE MO, 
Vil. The Delta Barrage . Set) LOLA Spas 
6. The Pyramids of Giza. z 
History and Construction of tint Py ramids, 438-136. 
— The Three Great Pyramids, 136-145; the Sphinx, 
145; the Valley Temple of Khephren, 146, — Circuit 
of the Pyramid Plateau, 147. — Pyramids of Abu 
Roash, 149. — Pyramids of Abusir, 151. 
7. The Site of Ancient Memphis and the Necropolis of 
Saqqira+ Sw lis ten Fue hop ee ae Ee SL DD 
Colossal Statues of Ramses Il., 154. — Monastery of 
St. Jeremiah, Step Pyramid of Saqq ara, 156. — Sera- 
peum, 157. — Mastaba of Ti, 159. — Mastaba of Ptah- 
hotep, 169.— Tomb of Mereruka, 171. — Mastaba of 


Ka-gem-ni, 173. — Street of Tombs, 474. — Pyramid 
of King Onnos, 175. — Pyramids of Dahshir, 177. 


8. Helwan ... LE hate on LG 
9. From Cairo to Maiineees via ‘Bilbeis saa Zowiie Re nee ce! 
Tell el-Yahidtya (Leontopolis). Fubsctis, 181. —Tanis, 
182, — Mit Ghamr, Matariya, 184 
10. From Tanta to Damietta via anntee ‘x 184 
Mahalla el-Kubra, 184. —Bahbit el- -Higira (iseum), 485. 
11. From Port Said to Cairo or Suez vid Ismailia . . . . 487 
42. The Suez Canal . . .. . Miers Sy ee SR 
A, The Isthmus of Suez and History of ibe Suez Canal 193 
B. The Voyage through the Suez Canal . . . . . . 197 
Joy Suez and its Environs sarees ae ae eeeneinell: a aenenET OG 
14. The Faiyim .. eee e202 


Madinet el- -Faiydm, 208. — " Crocodilopolis- -Arsino’, 204. 
— Pyramids of Hauwara (uabyrinth) and El-Lahin 
(Mlahin), 205. — Birket Qaran (Lake Meeris) and its 
Environs, 207. 


2, Alexandria and its Environs. 


; Arrival by Sea. Most of the steamers berth at the wharf of the Inner 
Harbour. As soon as the passport examination and health inspection is 
over the traveller should have his luggage conveyed to the hotel or station 
by the hotel-servants, or by one of the representatives of Cook’s or the 
Cairo hotels, who swarm out in small boats to meet the incoming steamer 
(about P.T.5 per trunk). These are recognizable by their official caps. 
Those who employ unauthorized persons will certainly be cheated, On 
most of the steamers railway-tickets to Cairo are issued by the purser 
before landing; through-carriages are run from the harbour during the 
season in connection with the principal steamship lines. The custom-house 
examination is usually made easy for tourists. 

The Aerodrome for the London-India air service (p. xviii) is at Dikheila, 
6 M. to the S.W. of Alexandria (under construction in 1929). 

Railway Station. Gare du Caire (P). H5), the main station, with restaurant. 


Hotels (comp. p. xix). *Claridge’s (Pl. ¢g;H4), 35 Rue Fouad Premier, 
with roof-garden, 150 R. (100 with bath) at 60-150, B. 15, L, 35, D. 40, 
pens. 120-180 P.T., hotel motor (including lugagge) from the station 15, from 
the harbour 40 P:T.; *Majestic (Pl. f;F 4), 4 Place Saad Zaghloul, 200 R. 
(80 with bath) from 50, B. 42, L. 30, D. 85, pens. (for more than three 
days) from 100 P.T., service 10°/o. — Regina Palace (P1.k, FG3; new building 
under construction close by), Avenue-Promenade de Ja Reine Nazli, 110 R. 
(40 with bath) at 40-60, B. 40, L. 30, D. 35, pens. 90-120, omnibus 6.P Ty; 
Windsor (Pl. d; G3), 12 Rue Avéroff, 82 R. (8 with bath) at 40-80, B. 10, 
L. 25, D. 30, pens. 80-90 P.T.; Bonnard (Pl. e; F 3), 7 Place Saad Zaghloul, 
50 R. from 30, B. 10, L. 20, D. 25, pens. from 70 P.T., with garden, — 
Excelsior & du Nil (Pl. h; F 8), 44 Rue de l’Ancienne Bourse, 50 R. (10 with 
bath) from 7s. (English money), B. 2s. 6d., L. 5s., D. 6s., pens. from 18s., 
omnibus from the station 5, from the harbour 10 P.T., Jewish; Grand 
Palace, Rue de la Poste (Pl. F 8,4); Canal de Suez (Inset Plan i; F 3, 4), 
9 Rue de l’Ancienne Bourse, 60R. at 20-25, B. 6-8, D. 16-18, pens. 50-60 P.T.; 
Hotel de France, Place Saad Zaghloul (W. side; Pl. F 3, 4), 50 R. at 20-25, 
B. 7-10, omnibus 5-10 P.T., Jewish. 

Pensions. Jorio, 35 Boulevard Saad Zaghloul (Pl. F G 3, 4), 50 R., pens. 
P.T. 50-70; Wew Savoy (E. lorio), 148 Promenade de la Reine Nazli, near 
the Post Office (P1.F 3), 24 R., pens. P.T. 60; Syracuse, 5 Place Ismail (at 
the Ramleh station, Pl. G 3), 100 R., pens. P.T. 60-100; York, 26 beds, pens. 
P.T. 40-50, Khedivial, both in the Central Buildings, near the Exchange 
(Pl. F 4); Astoria, 45a Rue Fouad Premier, pens. P.T. 80, English; Allenby 
House (Y.M.C.A.), 8 Place Saad Zaghloul. 


Cafés (Arabian coffee P.T. 1 per cup), in the Place Mohammed Ali 
(Pl. FA), frequented mostly by Egyptians. — Confectioners. Baudrot-Groppi, 
33 Rue Chérif Pacha; Athenaios, 14 Rue Fouad Premier and Place Ismail 
(see below); Grand Trianon, 35 Boulevard Saad Zaghloul. 

Restaurants. Giovannidis, 33 Boulevard Saad Zaghloul, near the Ramleh 
station; Union, 2 Rue de l’Ancienne Bourse (Inset Plan F 3, 4); Athenatos, 
Place Ismail, near the Ramleh station. — BEER RESTAURANTS (lager beer). 
Brasserie Germania, Gambrinus, Centrale, and St. James's, all in the Rue 
de P’Ancienne Bourse; Brasserie Viennoise, 11 Rue Said Premier, near the 
Ramleh station (Pl. G3); Brasserie Serreli, 6 Rue Said Premier. — Bans 
near the Exchange (Pl. F 4) and at the above-mentioned confectioners. 

Baths at the hotels. — Sea Barnrne in the Bay of Anfashi (p. 20), and 
at various spots on the Ramleh beach, e.g. at Bulkeley (p. 27; Stanley Bay), 
Glymenopoulo (p. 27), and San Stefano (p. 28). 

Clubs. Sultan Hussein Club (formerly Cercle Khédivial), on the first 
floor of the Exchange (P). F 4), 2 Rue Chérif Pacha, frequented by 
Europeans of all nations, introduction by a member necessary ; after a 
week visitors must purchase a subscription ticket. — Cercle Mohammed Ali, 
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2 Rue Fouad Premier, similar. — Royal Yacht Club of Egypt, at Ras et-Tin 
(p. 20). — Union Club, Deutscher Club, 6 and 8 Rue de PAncienne Bourse. — 
Circolo Italiano, 4 Rue Fouad Premier. — Cercle Suisse, Rue Ambroise Ralli 
(P1. KL 14), Chatby-les-Bains (p. 26). Numerous newspapers at these, and also 
in the reading room of the Exchange. — Sporting Club (comp. Pl. L 4), Ibra- 
himiya (p. 26). — Royal Automobile Club of Egypt, Rue de la Gare du Caire. 

Tramways, focussing in the Place Mohammed Ali (Pl. F 4). Fares: 
dst class 410, 2nd class 5 mill. — 1 (white star). From the Rond-Point 
(P1. K 8) vid Rue Sultan Hussein, Ramleh Station (Pl. G 3), Rue Said 
Premier, Place Mohammed Ali, Rue des Sceurs, and Gabbari (Pl. CD 8; 
p. 27) to Mex (p. 28). — 2 (red disk). From the Rue Moharrem Bey (Champs 
Elysées, Pl. L5) vid the Main Station, Place Mohammed Ali, and Rue Bab 
el-Karasta to the Custom House (Douane; Pl. D 5). — 8 (green triangle; 
circular route). From Ramieh Station (Pl. G 3) via Rue Said Premier, 
Anfishi Bay (Pl. 04,2; p. 20), Bas et-Tin (Pl. AB 3), Rue de la Marine, 
Minet el-Bassal (Pl. D E 6), Rue du Premier Khédive (Pl. E-G 5, 6), Rue 
Nébi Daniel, and Rue Missalla back to Ramleh Station. — 4 (green lozenge). 
From the Place Mohammed Ali (Place Saad Zaghloul) vid Rue Sidi Abil 
Dardar (Pl. F 4,5; p. 17) and Rue de la Colonne Pompée (Pompey’s Pillar, 
p. 17) to Karmous (Kém esh-Shuqafa, p. 18). — 5 (red crescent). From the 
Place Mohammed Ali (Place Saad Zaghloul) vid Rue Tewfik Premier, Rue 
Masguid-el-Attarine, and Rue Ragheb Pacha to Gheit el-Enab (Pl. HT, 8). — 
6 (green clover leaf). From the Boulevard Saad Zaghloul (corner of Rue 
Adib, Inset Plan F 4) vid Rue Missalla, Rue Sultan Hussein, and Rond-Point 
(Pl. K 8) to Nuzha Garden (p. 22). — ‘7 (green triangle above a red semicircle). 
Rue Moharrem Bey (Champs Elysées, P1..5) via the Main Station, Rue Nébi 
Daniel (PI. G5, 4), Rue Missalla, Ramleh Station (Pl. G 3), and Rue Said 
Premier to Anfashi Bay (Pl. 0 1, 2; p. 20). — To Ramleh, see p. 26. 

Cabs (comp. p. xix). Within the town: one-horse cab for drive not 
exceeding 10 min. P.T. 3, two-horse P.T. 4. For a long drive or to the sub- 
urbs, comp. the tariff inside each cab. — Motor Cass: fare P.T.3 for 1200 
metres (1312 yds.), each 500 m, (547 yds.) more P.T. 1; the large cabs marked 
‘Taxe Spéciale’ are allowed to charge 25°/ extra. 


Post Office (Pl. F 3; p. xx), open from 7.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. (on 
Sun. and holidays from 8 to d1.a.m.). Branch-offices at the Main Station 
and at Bulkeley, Bacdés, and San Stefano stations on the Ramleh tram 
route (pp. 27, 28). France has a post office of its own, at 4 Boulevard 
Saad Zaghloul. — Telegraph Offices (comp. p. xx), Hgyptian and British 
(Inset Plan F 4), both in the Boulevard Saad Zaghloul; Marconi Radio 
Telegraph Co., Rue St-Marc(Inset Plan F 4). 


Consulates. British, 58 Rue Fouad Premier (Pl. G-14, 3; new building 
under construction in the Avenue Alexandre le Grand, to the N. of the 
Cricket Club, Pl. H 3); American, 29 Rue Fouad Premier. There are also 
Danish, Dutch, French, German, Italian, Norwegian, Spanish, Swedish, 
and other consular representatives. 


Chambers of Commerce. British, 6 Rue de l’Ancienne Bourse (Inset 
Plan F 3,4); American, 5 Rue Fouad Premier. 


Tourist Agents. Thos. Cook & Son, 2 Rue Fouad Premier; Cox & King’s 
Shipping Agency, 13 Rue Chérif Pacha (Pl. F G4); The Libyan Oases Association 
(G. N. Hillier & Co.), 26 Rue de l’Hglise Copte (PJ. G4), for excursions 
in the Mareotis (p. 28) and the Libyan Desert (Siwa Oasis, p. 403); Sudan 
Government Railways & Steamers, 6 Rue de l'Ancienne Bourse (Inset Plan F 3,4). 


Steamship Offices (comp. pp. 1-6). P. & O., British India, and Khedivial 
Mail Line, Curwen & Co., 7 Rue Adib (Inset Plan F 4); Orient, R. J. Moss 
& Co., 6 Boulevard Saad Zaghloul (Pl. F G4, 3); White Star and Red Star, 
John Ross & Co., 8 Rue de la Marine (P]. D BA, 5); Cunard, Cox & King’s 
(see above); Lloyd Triestino, 3 Rue de l'Ancienne Bourse; Sitmai Line, 
30 Rue Chérif Pacha; Messageries Maritimes, 1 Rue Fouad Premier; Royal 
Rumanian State Line and Norddeutscher Lloyd, Miiller & Co., 14 Rue de 
Stamboul (P]. G4); Fabre Line, ‘Abdallah Zehil & Co., 4 Rue Chérif Pacha; 
Dollar Steamship Line, 3 Rue de la Gare du Caire, Kelada Building; Prince 
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Line, Furness (Egypt) Ltd., 24 Rue Nébi Daniel (Pl. G 3-5); Hillerman & 
Papayanni Lines, N. E. Tamvaco & Co., 146 Rue Sésostris (Inset Plan G 4). 
Banks (usually open 9-12 & 3-4.30; in summer 8.30-1.30). Wational 
Bank of Egypt, 4 Rue Toussoun Pacha (P1.G@ 4); Barclay’s (formerly Anglo- 
Egyptian Bank), 7 Rue Chérif Pacha; Banque Misi’, 6 Rue Toussoun Pacha; 
Ottoman Bank, 5 Place Mohammed Ali; Crédit Lyonnais, 4 Rue Chérif 
Pacha; Banque Belge & Internationale, 10 Rue de Stamboul; Dewtsche Orient- 
bank, 4 Rue Adib (P1.F 4); Banco Italo-Egiziano, 2 Rue Toussoun Pacha. 

Physicians (addresses may be obtained from the chemists). Dr, Russell, 
Dr. Curtis (both English); Dr. Pretswerk (Swiss). — SprciaLists. Surgeons: 
Dr. Harlow, Dr. Cooke (both English), D1. Escher (Swiss), Dr. Calzolari, and 
Prof. Crescenzi (Italian). — Oculists: Dr. Weakley (English; see below), Dr. 
Osborne. — Skin specialist: Dr. Sirassberg (Austrian). — Dentists. Dr. Leuty 
and Dr. Campion (both American); Dr. Witttich (German); Di. Maurer 
(Swiss). — Chemists. Moraitis & Co., 18 Rue Chérif Pacha; Rosette (Moine 
& Fissekis), 23 Rue Fouad Premier; Fletcher & Co. 29 Boulevard Saad 
Zaghloul; Pangalos, 1 Rue de l’Ancienne Bourse. — Hospitals. Anglo-Swiss 
(Pl. L.3, A, formerly German Deaconesses’ Hospital; director, Dr. Weakley, 
see above), at Hadra (p. 21); Luropean (Pl. F4,5; French), Rue Sidi el- 
Mitwalli; Jtalian (P1.1.3), Rue du Palais No. 3; Government Hospital (Pl. H3), 
Rue de l'Hépital Egyptien; Jewish (Pl. 1 5), 40 Rue Moharrem Bey; Greek 
(Pl. G4), Rue de ’'Hépital Grec. 

Booksellers. L. Schuler, 6 Rue Chérif Pacha; Spiros NV. Grivas (‘The Central 
Library’), 14 Boulevard Saad Zaghloul; etc. — Srarionurs: Standard Sta- 
tionery Co., 6 Rue de l’Ancienne Bourse; Victoria Stationery & Book Stoves, 
25 Boulevard Saad Zaghloul. — Music. Papasian & Co., 6 Rue Fouad 
Premier, — OrrcunaTine Liprary: British Book Club, 5 Rue Adib (Inset 
Plan F 4; daily 9-1 and, except Sat., 3-6.30). — Enerish Newspaper: Egyp- 
lian Gazette (P.T. 1; daily), the leading English paper in Egypt. — PxHoTo- 
GRAPHIC MaTeRtaLs. Egypt Kodak, Rue Chérif Pacha; Société des Drogueries 
@ Egypte, 29 Rue Chérif Pasha and 2 Rue Tewfik Premier. 

Shops for all kinds of European goods are to be found in the Rue 
Chérif Pacha (Davies Bryan & Co.), the Rue Sidi el-Mitwalli (S. Sednaoui 
& Co.), and the Place Mohammed Ali (Rothenberg). — OR1eNTAL Goops in 
the Rue Chérif Pacha (Tawa) and in the Rue Fouad Premier. 


Theatres. Thédtre Mohammed Ali (P1. G4; built in 1921), 13 Rue Fouad 
Premier; Nuovo Teatro Alhambra (Pl. G 3), corner of Rue Missalla and Rue 
de Y’Hopital Egyptien, varieties (also comedies and operettas), with garden. 

Churches. Anciican: St. Mark's (Pl. F 4), Place Mohammed Ali, ser- 
vices on Sun. at 8, 11 (summer 10), and 6.30. — Roman Caruoxtio: St. Cathe- 
rine’s Cathedral (Pl). F 4), Lazarist Church (Pl. F 4), St-Antoine (PI. 1 4,5), 
St. Francois, Rue de la Marine (Pl. D E 4). — ScortisH PRESBYTERIAN: St. An- 
drew’s (p. 16; with a boys’ school), Sun. at{10.30 & 6.15. — American Mission 
Church (‘Egl. améric.” on Pl. G 4), with a mission school. — Protestant Church 
(Pl, F 3), Rue de la Poste, Sun. at 10.15; German and French services alter- 
nately.— Coptic Orthodox (Pl. G4), Rue de l’Eglise Copte.— Greek Orthodox (2), 
Greek Catholic (4), and Armenian Churches, several Synagogues, etc. — British 
Boys’ School, 16 Rue des Pharaons (Pl. HI 3), opened in 1928. 

Chief Attractions. 1st Day. In the morning walk through the inner 
town, by the Rue Fouad Premier, Rue Chérif Pacha, and Place Mohammed 
Ali; go by tram or cab to Pompey’s Pillar (p. 17) and the Catacombs of 
Bom. esh-Shugafa (p. 18). Return via the Mahmadiya Canal and the Nuzha and 
‘Antoniadis Gardens (p. 22). — 2nd Day. Visit the Musewm (p. 22) in the 
morning. In the afternoon go to Ramleh (San Stefano, p. 28) or by motor- 
car to Abugir (p. 32). — Those who stay only one day should visit Pompey’s 
Pillar, Kém esh-Shugdfa, and the Museum (combination-tickets, see p. 22). 

Comp. Evaristo Breccia’s ‘Alexandrea ad Aegyptum’, a guide to the 
ancient and modern town, and to its Greco-Roman Museum (Bergamo, 1922), 


Alevandria, Arabic El-Iskandartya, the second town of Egypt and 
one of the most important commercial cities on the Mediterranean, 
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is situated at the W. extremity of the Nile delta, on the narrow sandy 
strip separating Lake Mareotis from the sea, in E. long. 29°58’ and 
N. lat. 31°13’. In 1927 the population numbered 573,063, of whom 
473,548 were Egyptians. The European element consists chiefly 
of Greeks (37,106) and Italians (24,280), but includes also British 
(44,394), French (9429) and Austrians, and a few Russians, Ger- 
mans, etc. The Mohammedans (421,930) live chiefly in the N. and 
W. quarters of the city, the Europeans in the E. quarter and at 
Ramleh. The town has a governor of its own (p. xlix). In the 
summer the Egyptian government moves from Cairo to Alexandria 
(Bulkeley, p. 27), and also the Court (palaces of Ras et-Tin and El- 
Muntazah, pp. 20, 32) and the diplomatic corps (p. 39). 

Alexandria has two Hargpours. The Port Est, or E. harbour, 
known in antiquity as the ‘Great Harbour’ and then sheltered by 
a massive mole, is now accessible only for fishing-boats. It is sur- 
rounded by wide esplanades (p. 16). The Port Ouest, or W. harbour, 
originally named Eunostos or ‘Harbour of the Safe Return’, was not 
freely used until the time of the later Roman emperors. Since 
1874 it has been enlarged by the addition of an Outer Harbour, 
over 1700 acres in area. This is protected by a breakwater nearly 
2M. in length, constructed of solid masses of masonry. A second 
pier, or mole, nearly 1000 yds. in length, protects the Inner Harbour, 
which is about 470 acres in area and on an average 28 ft. deep. From 
the beginning of the pier a series of quays, backed by warehouses, 
extends along the whole E, side of the harbour to the Arsenal. The 
Mahmidiya Canal (p. 16) enters the inner harbour by several locks 
(Pl. D 6). The port was entered in 1927 by 2125 vessels of a 
registered tonnage of 4,865,845, of which 605, with a tonnage of 
1,446,599, flew the British flag. After cotton the chief exports are 
grain, cotton-seed, beans, rice, sugar, onions, tomatoes, etc, 


I. History and Topography of Ancient Alexandria. 


Alexandria was founded in 334 B.C. by Alewander the Great 
and forms a magnificent and lasting memorial of his Egyptian cam- 
paign. He conceived the plan of founding a new and splendid sea~ 
port in Egypt, both to facilitate the flow of Egypt’s wealth towards 
Greece and the Archipelago, and to connect the venerable kingdom 
of the Pharaohs with that widely extended Greek empire which it 
was his great ambition to found. The site chosen was opposite the 
island of Pharos, near the ancient Hgyptian village of Rhakotis, 
between the Mediterranean and the Mareotic Lake (p. 29), which 
was connected with the Nile by several navigable channels. The 
choice was judicious and far-seeing. For the older and apparently 
more favourably situated harbours at the E. end of the Delta were 
exposed to the danger of being choked by Nile mud, owing to a 
current in the Mediterranean, beginning at the Straits of Gibraltar 
and washing the whole of the N. African coast. Deinocrates, the 
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architect, was entrusted with the planning and building of the new 
city. Its organization was that of a Greek city, the only previously 
existing example of which in Egypt was Naucratis (p. 34). After 
Alexander’s death his general Ptolemy I. Soter (322-285 B.C.) came 
into possession of Egypt. During the wise and upright reigns of 
him and his immediate successors Alexandria became a resort of 
artists and scholars, including Demetrius Phalereus, the orator, who 
suggested the foundation of the famous Museum and library (p. 14), 
Apelles and Antiphilus, the painters, Euclid, the mathematician, 
and Erasistratus and Herophilus, the physicians. 

Notwithstanding the continual dissensions among the Ptolemies 
with regard to the succession to the throne (pp. oxi seqq.), which 
seriously disturbed the peace of the city, the fame of Alexandria, as 
the greatest centre of commerce in the world and the chief seat of 
Greek learning, steadily increased, and it had reached its zenith 
py 48 B.C., when the Romans interfered in the quarrels of Cleo- 
patra and her husband and brother Ptolemy XIV. (p. oxii), After the 
murder of Pompey at Pelusium (p. 197) Casar entered Alexandria 
in triumph, but was attacked by the citizens and the army of 
Ptolemy XIV. and had considerable difficulty in maintaining him- 
self in the Regia (p.14). Caesar was afterwards conquered by the 
charms of the Egyptian queen, but Antony fell more fatally into her 
toils and spent years of dissipation with her at Alexandria (42-30). 
Augustus enlarged the city by the addition of the suburb of Nicopolis 
(see pp. 14, 27). At this period Alexandria is said to have num- 
bered more than half-a-million inhabitants, The Greek element 
predominated, next in importance to which was the Egyptian, while 
a Jewish community was settled here as early as the Ath cent. B.C. 

The Greek scholar and traveller Strabo describes Alexandria, as it was 
in the decades immediately before the beginning of our era, in the 17th Book 
of his Geography. The former island of Pharos had been united to the 
mainland by an embankment known as the Heptastadium (see below), and 
on the E. extremity of the island rose the famous lighthouse built of 
white limestone by Sostratus, the Cnidian, in the reign of Ptolemy I. 
Philadelphus (completed in 280-279 B.C.), which was regarded by the an- 
cients as one of the wonders of the world, and gave its name of ‘Pharos’ 
to all lighthouses afterwards erected (comp. p. cc). Its original height, 
is said to have been 400 ells (690 ft.) or, according to recent researches, 
360-390 feet. Though even in antiquity it threatened more than once to 
collapse, part of the ancient tower still stood erect after the great earth- 
quakes of 1803 and 1326. This was overwhelmed by the sea a little later, 
and the present fortifications (‘Fort du Phare’ or ‘Fort Qait Bey’) were 
erected on its ruins in the 15th century. The Heptastadium, a vast embank- 
ment seven stadia (1400 yds.) in length, as its name imports, was con- 
structed by Ptolemy Soter or by his son Philadelphus. It was pierced 
by two passages, both bridged over, and before Ceesar’s time served also 
as an aqueduct. Having since that period been artificially enlarged by 
débris from the ancient city, thrown into the sea, as well as by natural 
deposits, it has attained a width of more than 1600 yds. and now forms 
the site of a great part of the modern city. 

Among the PRINCIPAL QUARTERS of the ancient city Strabo partic- 
ularly mentions the Necropolis or city of the dead, at the extreme Ww. 
end, “where there are many gardens, tombs, and establishments for em- 
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balming bodies”; Rhakotis, “the quarter of Alexandria situated above the 
ships’ magazines”, chiefly inhabited by Egyptians (comp. above); the Royal 
City (Regia; afterwards called Bruchium), which was subsequently walled 
in and contained the palaces and public buildings, on the mainland 
between the promontory of Lochias and the Heptastadium ; and the Jews’ 
Quarter, situated to the E. of the Lochias. Outside the Canopic gate (p. 24), 
on the E., lay the hippodrome, and farther E., 30 stadia from Alexandria, 
was the suburb of Wicopolis, with an amphitheatre and a racecourse. 

The town was regularly built, with streets intersecting each other 
at right angles. The main artery of traffic seems to have been the long 
street beginning at the Canopic Gate (comp. p. 24). 

Of the PrincipaL Buinpines of ancient Alexandria the scanty relics 
of a few only can be identified. The Cesareum, a great temple begun 
by Cleopatra in honour of Antony and completed by Augustus for the 
divine worship of the Cesars, lay in the Rue Missalla (‘Obelisk Street’), 
N. of the Rue Fouad Premier; the ‘Cleopatra's Needles’ (mow in London 
and New York; comp. p. 180) formerly stood at the entrance of this temple. 
The Paneum is doubtless identical with the modern Kém ed-Dikka (p. 24). 
The Gymnasium may have lain to the E. of this point. The theatre, the 
Sema, and the Museum were all] three situated in the ‘Royal City’ (see 
p. 13), The Alexandrian Theatre lay on the site now occupied by the 
Government Hospital (p. 21), opposite the island of Antirrhodus, so that the 
spectators had a view of the sea in the background. The Sema, which lay 
near the royal palaces, close to the mosque of Nébi Daniel (p. 21), was an 
enclosed space containing the tombs of Alexander the Great and the Ptolemies. 

The Museum, the site of which is believed to have lain in the area 
bounded by the Rue Missalla, Rue de l'Hopital Grec, Rue Nébi Daniel, 
Rue Fouad Premier, and Rue Chérif Pacha, was a sort of academy or 
research institute (in the modern sense), the members of which, appointed 
by the king and freed from all material cares by the receipt of ample 
salaries, were able to devote themselves to scientific labours. It contained 
“s hall for walking, another for sitting, and a large building with the 
refectory of the scholars residing at the Museum”. Connected with it were 
an observatory, a zoological garden, an anatomical institute, and especially 
the famous Alexandrian Library, which contained 400,000 scrolls as early as 
the reign of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, while in Cesar’s time, when it was 
burned, the number had risen to about 900,000, The library, which numb- 
ered some excellent philologists among its staff and which edited standard 
texts of Homer and other classical authors, lay to the N. of the Museum, 
near the harbour. 

The Serapeum (Greek Sarapeion), or great temple of Sarapis (p. clviii), 
whose worship was introduced by the Ptolemies, was situated on the 
hill on which stands Pompey’s Pillar (p. 47). 


In A.D. 69 Vespasian was proclaimed emperor by the Alexan- 
drians, his recognition having been to a great extent due to the 
influence of the philosophers then resident at the Museum, In 
Trajan’s reign (98-117) the Jews, who constituted one-third of 
the whole population, caused sanguinary riots. Hadrian (117-138), 
who visited the city in 130, held disputations with the professors 
at the Museum. Marcus Aurelius (161-180) attended the lectures of 
the grammarians Athenwus, Harpocration, Hephestion, Julius Pol- 
lux, and others. Lucian, the Greek satirist, also lived at Alexandria 
at this period, in the capacity of secretary to the prefect of Egypt. 
In 199 Septimius Severus (193-211) visited Alexandria and estab- 
lished a municipal constitution. A disastrous visit was that of Cara- 
calla (241-217), who revenged himself for the derision of the citi- 
zens by a bloody massacre and also caused the academy to be closed 
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Still more disastrous were the contests between the Palmyrenes and 
the imperialists (p.cxv), in which a large part of the population was 
swept away by the sword, pestilence, and famine. 

Christianity early found its way to Alexandria. According to 
tradition the Gospel was first preached to the Alexandrians by St. 
Mark (whose bones were removed to Venice in 829). The first 
great persecution of the Christians, which took place in the reign 
of Decius (250), was a terrible blow to the Alexandrians. The city 
had for a considerable time been the seat of a bishop, and had 
since 190 possessed a theological school, presided over by Pantenus 
and Clement of Alexandria (beginning of the 3rd cent.), who endeav- 
oured to combine Christianity with the Neo-Platonism which sprang 
up about this period at Alexandria and was taught by Ammonius 
Saccas, Herennius, Plotinus (p. 227), Porphyrius, Iamblichus, and 
others. A second persecution took place in 257, during the reign of 
Valerian; and shortly afterwards, in the reign of Gallienus, the 
plague carried off a large portion of the population. Alexandria, 
however, still continued to be regarded as the chief seat of Christian 
erudition and of the orthodox faith (Athanasian Creed), until it 
was eventually obliged to yield to Constantinople its proud posi- 
tion as the centre of Greek thought and science. Sanguinary quar- 
rels took place between the Athanasian party (p.cxvi) and the Arians 
under their unworthy bishop Georgius. On the accession of Julian 
the Apostate (361-363) the pagans of Alexandria again instituted a 
persecution of the Christians. In the reign of Theodosius (379-395), 
however, paganism received its death-blow, and Theophilus, the 
patriarch of Alexandria, displayed the utmost zeal in destroying 
the heathen temples and monuments. It was at this time that the 
famous statue of Sarapis was burned. The material prosperity 
of the city also declined so greatly that the municipality was no 
longer able to defray the cost of cleansing the Nile and keeping 
the canals open. The revenues of Alexandria were still further 
diminished by the proceedings of the patriarch Cyril (p. exvii), who 
expelled the Jews from the city; and in 415 the learned and beau- 
tiful pagan Hypatia, daughter of the mathematician Theon, was 
stoned to death by an infuriated crowd, Under Justinian (527-565) 
all the still existing pagan schools were finally closed. Ps} 

In 619 Alexandria was captured by Chosroes I1., king of Persia, 
put the Christians were left unmolested and the Persians were ex- 
pelled by Heraclius in 626. The troops of the Caliph ‘Omar then 
invaded the country and took Alexandria after a prolonged siege. 
In October 642 ‘Amr ibn el-‘Ag, ‘Omar's general, entered the city; 
put he treated the inhabitants with moderation. The decline of 
Alexandria now became rapid in the same proportion as the growing 
prosperity of the newly founded capital on the Nile, the modern 
Cairo, and its commerce received a death-blow by the discovery of 
America and of the sea-route to India round the Cape of Good Hope. 
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The decay of the once powerful seaport, which contained only 
5000 inhab. in 1800, was at length effectually arrested by the 
vigorous hand of Muhammed ‘Ali (p.cxxv), who improved the har- 
pours and constructed several canals. The chief benefit he con- 
ferred on Alexandria was the construction of the Mahmidiya Canal 
(p. 12); begun in 1819 and finished in six months by compulsory 
labour (over 20,000"of the workmen died from fatigue and famine), 
it was named after the reigning Sultan Mahmdd IJ. Through this 
channel the adjoining fields were irrigated anew and Alexandria 
was again connected with the Nile and the rest of Egypt, the products 
of which had long found their only outlets through the Rosetta and 
Damietta mouths of the river. Subsequent viceroys also made great 
efforts to improve the position of the town. It suffered severely, 
however, during ‘Arabi’s rising in 1882 (bombardment by the British 
fleet on July 41th and 12th; p. cxxviii), and a great part of the Europ- 
ean quarter was laid in ashes; but all traces of this misfortune 
have disappeared and the town is again quite prosperous. 


II. Modern Alexandria. 
1. Tus CENTRAL AND WESTERN QUARTERS. 


The centre of European life is the long Place Mohammed Ali 
(Pl. F4; formerly Place des Consuls), known to the Arabs as El- 
Manshtya and embellished with trees, In the centre is the eques- 
trian statue of Muhammed ‘Ali (Pl. 3; see above), designed by 
A.Jacquemart and cast in Paris. The pedestal is of Tuscan marble. 
On the N.E. side stands the English Church (St. Mark’s; ‘Eglise angli- 
cane’, Pl. F 4; p. 11), adjoined by St. Mark’s Building, belonging 
to the British community, with a school; on the E. side is the 
Exchange (Bourse); on the 8. W. are the Law Courts (Tribunal Mixte, 
p. xxii), These are the only buildings in the square which escaped 
the fury of the natives in 1882 (see above). In the garden beside St. 
Mark’s Building is a bust of Major-General William Earle (1833-85), 
who fell at the battle of Kirbekan (p. 435). 

To the N. of the Place Mohammed Ali lies the Puacr Saap 
Zacunoun (Pl. F 8,4); on its E. side is the Scottish Presbyterian 
Church (St. Andrew’s, Pl. 1). If we continue N. we reach the Quai 
Port Est (Avenue-Promenade de la Reine Nazli, Pl. D-H 1-3), ice. 
the new quays of the EK. harbour, with the French Consulate and the 
Ramleh Station (P1. G3; for the electric railway mentioned on p. 26). 

From the E, side of the Place Mohammed Ali runs the busy Rue 
Chérif Pacha, the chief seat of the retail trade, with attractive shops 
(in the side-streets also); from the S. side the Rue des Seurs (tram 
No. 1, p. 40), with its continuation, the long Rue Ibrahim Premier, 
constracted through an old and crowded Arab quarter, leads to the 
quarter of Minet el-Bassal (Pl. D E 6), the focus of the cotton trade, 
with the Cotton Exchange (shown in the forenoon to visitors in- 
troduced by a cotton merchant). The Rue Ibrahim ends at the Pont 
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Neuf or Pont Ibrahim (Pl. E 7), over the Mahmidiya Canal (p. 12); 
thence to Gabbari and Mex, see p. 28. On the S. bank of the canal 
lies the quarter of Minet esh-Shargdwiya (Minet el-Charkaouiyeh, 
Pl. D E7), occupied by wholesale dealers in grain, sugar, onions, etc. 

To the S.E. of the Place Mohammed Ali is the triangular Square 
Ste- Catherine(P1. F4),with the Roman Catholic church of St. Catherine. 
The Rue Sidi Abil Dardar (Shari Sidi Abi’d-Dirda or Dardaa; tram 
No.4, p.10) leads hence tothe S. On the leftis the European Hospital 
(Pl. F 45). Nibar Pasha (p. 21; monument by Denys Puech) is 
buried in the graveyard of the Armenian Church (Pl. F 5), in the 
Armenian quarter. Farther on we pass the Old Protestant Cemetery 
(corner of Rue du Prince Abd el-Moneim), the Governorate(P1.F G5), 
the Municipal Library (Bibliothéque Municipale; open 9-12 & 4-7, 
closed on Sun. and Fri.), and the Picture Gallery, founded by the 
German Eduard Friedheim, with modern paintings of minor im- 
portance. The Sidi ‘Amr Mosque (P1. G 6) lies at the S. end of the 
Rue Sidi Abil Dardar. 

We now turn to the right into the Rue du Premier Khédive and 
then, by the Italian School (Pl. F 6), to the left into the Rue de la 
Colonne Pompée, which leads S., past a large Arab cemetery (PI. 
F 6 7), to a bare eminence covered with rubbish and fragments of 
suins, the site of the Serapeum (p. 14). Here rises *Pompey’s Pillar 
(Arabic El-‘Amid; Pl. F G 7; open 9-5.30, in summer till 6; adm. 
P.T. 3, comp. p. 22; guide quite unnecessary), the largest well- 
preserved relic of antiquity in the city. We reach the top of the 
plateau by a flight of steps. All around lie fragments of Roman 
and other buildings revealed by the excavations begun by Botti 
(p. 22) and continued by the Von Sieglin Expedition (1898-1902) 
and by E. Breccia (p. 22; 1905-7). The pillar is composed of red granite 
from Aswan. Its height, including the pedestal and the Corinthian 
capital, is 88 ft.; the shaft, 68 ft. high, is about 9 ft. in diameter 
at the bottom and not quite 8 ft. at the top. The foundations, com- 
posed of several blocks (one with the name and figure of Sethos I., 
another with the name of Arsinoé Philadelphos) which once belonged 
to other buldings, are much damaged. On the W. side is a much- 
defaced inscription in honour of the Emperor Diocletian (p. cxvi), 
placed here in A.D. 292 by a Roman prefect named Posidius. The 
column, which may once have belonged to the temple of Sarapis, 
was perhaps erected here py the Emperor Theodosius to commem~ 
orate the victory of Christianity and the destruction of the Serapeum 
(A.D. 394; see p. 15). The present name of the pillar is due to 
the media#val belief that it marked the tomb of Pompey the 
Great. — To the N. of the pillar is an ancient water-basin; to the 
S, are two sphinxes of red granite, a headless sphinx of Haremhab 
(p. evi), a searabeus in red granite, a headless seated figure of 
Ramses II., etc., all of which probably came from the temple at 


Heliopolis (p. 129). 
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About 55 yds. W. of Pompey’s Pillar are several granite columns 
marking the remains of the Serapeum (p. 14). Its subterranean passages 
(of little interest) are reached by a flight of wooden steps descending into 
an open court, from the N. and 8S. corners of which long passages are cut 
into the rock, with small niches of unknown purport. 

Continuing to follow the Rue de la Colonne Pompée and its pro- 
' longation, the Rue Karmous, a little farther, and then diverging to 
the right by the Rue Bab el-Melouk, we pass the small E!-Miri 
Mosque and reach the entrance (Pl. ‘E.’; F 8) to the *Catacombs 
of Kom esh-ShuqAfa (Kém el-Chogafa, Pl. F 8; ‘hill of potsherds’), 
on the S. slope of a hill crowned by an abandoned fort and now 
used as a quarry (open 9-5.30, in summer till 6; adm. P.T.5, comp. 
p. 22). This burial-ground, discovered in 1900, is the most im- 
portant in Alexandria and probably dates from the 2nd cent. of our 
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era; it is an admirable example of the characteristic Alexandrian 
fusion of Egyptian and Greco-Roman styles. Modern flights of steps 
on the side of the hill lead to the old entrance, which has been restored. 
The chambers lie in several stories one above another. They were 
perhaps excavated as the burying place of a religious society, the 
main chambers being reserved for the founder and his family. The 
exploration of the interior is facilitated by wooden bridges and elec- 
tric light. 

A Wrinpine Srarecass (PI. A), with a large circular light-shaft, 
descends into two stories of the catacomb, the lower of which is 
generally under water; near the top of the staircase is a SaRco- 
pHAGUS CHAMBER (R) of later construction. From the entrance to 
the upper floor (B), on each side of which is a semicircular re- 
cess with benches, we enter a RorunpA (©). In the middle of this, 
covered by a kind of cupola, is a shaft leading to the lower stories. _ 
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To the right lie two SmanLEeR Rooms (D, E), with niches and sar- 
cophagi. Above the latter are ‘loculi’ or shelf-tombs. To the left 
is the Trrcnintum FuNEBRE (F), a large room with a ceiling borne 
by four pillars. Three wide platforms or divans have been hewn 
out of the rock for the banquets held in honour of the deceased. — 
The Starrcasz (G), which commands a good view of the chief se- 
pulchral chambers, divides farther down into two flights, flanking 
the entrance to the lower story (H) and leading to the VesT1BuLz (J) 
of the grave-chamber proper. 

The facade of the VusTIBuLE is articulated by two Egyptian col- 
umns, with elaborate flower-capitals, which bear a cornice adorned 
with the winged solar disk and with falcons; above this is the flat 
arch of the pediment. Inside, in deep niches to the right and left, 
are Statuxs of the deceased and his wife in Egyptian dress, carved 
in white limestone. The door in the rear wall of the vestibule is 
surmounted by the winged sun’s disk and a frieze of serpents. To 
the right and left, on pedestals, are two large serpents with the 
Egyptian double crown, the caduceus of Hermes, and the thyrsus 
of Dionysos. Above are shields with heads of Medusa. 

We now enter the SzpuLcHRaL CuamBER (K). The sarcophagi 
containing the remains stand in niches (a-c) and are hewn, like 
their lids, out of the solid rock. The fronts are adorned, after the 
Greek fashion, with festoons, masks, heads of Medusa, bucrania, 
and bunches of grapes. On the middle one is a reclining figure of 
the deceased. The walls of the niches are decorated with represent- 


ations of religious import. 

Centrat Nicuz (a). Rear Wall: On a bier in the shape of a lion rests 
the mummy, surrounded by Horus, Thoth, and Anubis, the three gods 
of the lower world; below the bier are three canopic jars (p.clv). Left 
Wall: On the right a priest, wearing a panther-skin, reads from the 
pook of ritual; on the left the deceased is seen before an alfar. Right 
Wall: A priest of Isis sacrifices to the goddess. — Riau NicHe (b). Rear 
Wall: King or emperor offering a collar to an Apis bull, protected by 
the wings of Isis. Zeft Wall: King sacrificing to the deceased as Osiris. 
Right Wall: Figures of two gods of the dead, one with the head of a cyno- 
cephalus. — The representations in the Lerr NIcHE (c) are similar. — To 
the right and left of the door are the dog-headed Anubis, as a warrior, 
and a dog-headed demon with a serpent’s body. 


Round the sepulchral chamber runs a GatiERy (L), entered from 
the passage in front of the vestibule, with two rows of shelf-tombs 
(ninety-one in all). Each of these contained at least three mummies. 
The names and ages of the deceased, in red paint, are still visible 
on some of the slabs. — At the back of the gallery is a SancorHacus 
Cuamper (M), with three tomb-niches and plain pillars. Adjoining 
the W. part of the gallery are four Later Rooms (N-Q), with shelf- 
tombs and sarcophagus-niches. 

Close by isa Graeco-Roman Catacomb of the 3rd or 4th cent. after Christ, 


in three stories (excavated in 1910). — Farther W. lie some other tombs, 
of less interest and not worth visiting. 


The main portion of the ARAB QUARTER lies on the ancient 
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Heptastadium (p. 13), between the E, and W. harbours. It con- 
tains several bazaars. The chief thoroughfare is the Rue de France 
(Pl. £34), which leads W. from the Place Mohammed Ali (p. 16) and 
is prolonged by the Rue Masguid;Terbana and the Rue Ras et-Tin. 
The Terbana Mosque (Pl. F 3) in the Rue Masguid Terbana was built 
in 1684 but incorporates antique columns. The Rue Ras et-Tin (PI. 
CD 8) turns W. farther on and intersects the TuRKIsH QUARTER, 
on what was formerly the island of Pharos (p. 13), with less narrow 
streets and picturesque houses and gardens. The Rue Sidi Abou 
el-Abbas leads N. past the Institute for Ulemas (see below) to the 
square of the same name, the centre of the quarter, with the Tomb 
Mosque of Abwl-‘Abbds el- Mursi(P1.D 2; d. 1288), built by Algerians 
in1767. Both these quarters present interesting scenes of oriental life. 

The Institute for Ulemas (Mashyakhet el-Ulama el-Iskandariya; comp. 
p. lxxxix), on the W. side of the Rue Sidi Abou el-Abbas (see above), is 
a Mohammedan religious institution (founded in 1903) on the same footing 


as El-Azhar University (pp. 58-64), with (1926) 82 professors and S08 students 
and a library of 13,391 volumes. 


Farther on, to the N. of the Rue Ras et-Tin, near the shore of 
the Bay of Anfashi, lie two Greek Rock Tombs (Tombeaux @An- 
fouchi; P1.B©3), dating from c. 200 B.C. Permission to visit them 
must be obtained through the museum officials (p. 22). 

Sournern Burtat Prace. By means of a flight of steps and a terraced 
slope we reach a rectangular court or atrium (now uncovered) off which 
open two tombs, each comprising a large vestibule and the tomb proper. 
The ceilings consist of barrel-vaulting. The walls of the vestibule of the 
South Tomd (right) bear numerous Greek inscriptions and drawings, includ- 
ing a cleverly sketched ship with a tower. In the rear wall of the sepulchral 
chamber is a niche in the Egyptian style. The Hast Tomb (left) is the finest 
of all. The walls of the vestibule terminate in a concave cornice and are 
painted to imitate alabaster and black and white marble. The painting 
of the ceiling is intended to make it look as if divided into coffers. The 
ceiling of the sepulchral chamber seems to have been painted with great 
taste; in front of the niche in the rear wall is an altar of limestone. — 
Close by is the NorvnerN Buriat Piace, which is very similar to that just 
described. The vestibule of the Hast Tomb (right) served as a triclinium 
in which the banquet for the dead was held. The tomb still contains its 
granite sarcophagus, in which a whole family was interred. In the vestibule 
of the Worth Tomb (left) are three tombs of later date, constructed of bricks. 
The wall-paintings here also imitate alabaster and limestone. — Close by 
are other, recently discovered tombs of a similar character, 

The Rue Ras et-Tin ends at the Royal Palace of RAs et-Tin 
(Pl. AB 8), which was renovated by Italianfartists in 1925 and is not 
accessible at present, — The street skirts the N. side of the palace to 
reach the Yacht Club and the Military Hospital (Pl. A 4), finely sit- 
uated at the extremity of the RAs er-Tin (‘promontory of figs’); in its 
courtyard is the Lighthouse marking the entrance of the West Harbour. 

The best return-route to the Place Mohammed Ali leads past 
the Naval Arsenal (Pl. CD 3), along the West Harbour (p. 12), 
and through the Rues Moutouch Pacha, de la Marine, Bab el-Karasta, 
and Anastasi. Fort Cafarelli (Pl. E5) or Kém en-Nadara, one of 
Napoleon’s chief defences, is now a signal-station. In the Rue Bab 
el-Akhdar (Pl. E 4, 5) is the gold and silver bazaar. 
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2. Toe EAsTaRN QUARTERS. 


The chief thoroughfare of the E. quarters is the Ruz Fovap Pre- 
MIER (PI. G-I 4, 3; formerly Rue de la Porte de Rosette), the con- 
tinuation of the Rue Sidi el-Mitwalli, leading to the E. from the 
Rue Chérif Pacha, It corresponds with the E. half of the ancient 
main street (p. 144) and leads past the town hall (p. 22) to the Porte 
Fouad Premier (Pl. K 3), the former Porte de Rosette, on the site of 
the ancient Canopic Gate. To the S. is the Stadium (Pl. 1K 4; 
completed in 1929). — On the top of the Kém ed-Dikka (Kém ed- 
Dik, Pl. H14; 115 ft.; comp. p. 14), to the S. of the Rue Fouad Pre- 
mier, is the reservoir of the waterworks. The water is obtained from the 
Mahmidiya Canal and pumped into the Farkha Canal (P1. K L4,5), 
the main pumping station being at the Rond-Point (Pl. K L 3), 

In the Rue Nébi Daniel, to the S. of the Rue Fouad Premier, is 
a Mosque (P1.H4), with the tombs of Sa‘id Pasha (p. cxxvii), Prince 
Hassan, and other members of the royal family. Farther on is the 
new Railway Station (Pl. H 5; p. 9), opened in 1927. — In the 
prolongation of the street towards the N. are the Coptic-Orthodox 
Church of St. Mark (Pl. G4; 1.) and the handsome Synagogue (r.). 

In the Ruz Sutran Hussein (Pl. H13; trams 1 & 6, p. 10), the 
former Rue d’ Allemagne, are the Jewish School(xight) and the Asylum 
for Old Men (left: formerly the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Heim), managed 
by the Borromean sisters. Farther on, on a height adjoining the 
Jewish cemetery, stands the Government Hospital (p. 11). In the 
gardens of the Place Said is the Omdurman Column, an ancient 
granite column found in the vicinity and erected to commemorate 
the taking of Omdurman (p. cxxx). On the base are inscriptions in 
English and Arabic and two figures of Sakhmet, the Egyptian lion- 
headed goddess of war. The gardens of the hospital contain antiqui- 
ties excavated on the spot and the tomb (a Roman sarcophagus 
flanked with Coptic columns) of Dr.Schiess Pasha, a former director. 
On a hill affording a view of the new harbour is the Victoria Column, 
also found in this neighbourhood and named after Queen Victoria. 

The Rue Sultan Hussein goes on to the beautiful City Park, laid 
out on the site of the Arab fortifications aud containing a bronze 
monument to Nibar Pasha, the Egyptian statesman (1825-99). On 
the left is an old three-storied cistern (El-Nabih). We continue to 
follow the tram-lines to the Porte Fouad Premier (see above), near 
which is a monument to French soldiers who died in Alexandria 
during the Great War. On the left, farther on, are the large Roman 
Catholic Cemeteries, the further of which contains an antique tomb. 

The tram-lines go on to the Ronp-Pornt (Pl. K3), whence three 
streets radiate. To the S.W. the Rue Menascé, with its continuation 
the Rue el-Rassafah, runs to the Mahmadiya Canal (p. 12). On the 
S.E. the Rue Sign el-Hadra leads to the Anglo-Swiss Hospital (p. 11) 
and the Prisons (Pl. L 4). The Rue du Palais No. 3 (tram No. 6, 
p. 10), to the E. of the Rond-Point, runs past the Italian Hospital 
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(p. 14) and through the suburb of Havra, with its ancient necropolis 
and a British military cemetery, to the *Nusha Garden (café; band), 
a most attractive public resort on the Mahmifidiya Canal, with a small 
zoological collection. Adjacent is the*Antoniadis Garden(adm. P.T.2), 
presented to the city by Anthony J. Antoniadis (d. 1922); to the N. 
of the villa is a rock-tomb of the Roman period. We may return to 
the city either along the highly picturesque canal and via the Rue 
Karmous (p. 18), or across the Champs Elysées (Pl. L 5; trams 2 & 7, 
see p. 10) and via the Rue Moharrem Bey (Pl. L-H 5). 

In the Rus pv Muséz, which diverges N. from the Rue Fouad 
Premier (p. 21), are the Town Hall (Municipalité) and, adjoining 
it, an edifice in the Greek style, accommodating the — 


*Museum of Greco-Roman Antiquities (Pl. H 3), founded by 
G. Botti (d. 1903), an Italian, with the co-operation of the Atheneum 
Society and the municipal authorities. The museum soon attained 
considerable importance. Most of the contents are of Alexandrian 
origin and were generally brought to light either in digging for old 
stones for building houses (a common practice here) or by the ex- 
cavations of the Société Royale d’Archéologie d@’Alexandrie. Most of 
them come from the extensive catacombs constructed on the outskirts 
of the ancient city. The importance of the museum lies in the com- 
prehensive collections of objects of significance in the history of the city. 

The museum is open daily, 9-12.30 and 3-5,.30 (in summer 4-6); 
adm. P.T. 2; ticket-office at Pl. 29, p. 23); it is closed on Mon. and 
Thurs. afternoons in summer. Combination-tickets (billets cumu- 
latifs; P.T. 8) are issued for the museum, Pompey’s Pillar (p. 17), 
and the catacombs of Kém esh-Shuqafa (p. 18). Hand-cameras are 
allowed. Director, Prof, E. Breccia, Catalogue, see p. 14. 

From the Vestibule (Pl. X) we have a view of the statue of Hercules 
in the transverse gallery (p. 25) connecting the two main wings of the 
museum. The vestibule contains a collection of paleolithic and neolithic 
stone implements and flint knives, mostly found in the Western Desert 
(Kom el-Qanatir, 19 M. to the S.W. of Mex) and in the Faiyim. — On the 
right are Rooms 41-5, but it is better to begin with Room 6, on the left, 
and leave Rooms 4-5 to the end, 

Room 1, Curistran AnTIquities. Two fine capitals of columns from 
Alexandria, Nos. 1-17 (right and left of the entrance). Tombstones of monks of 
a convent at Alexandria (Ed-Dikheila), dating from the 6th century. Greco- 
Christian and Coptic tombstones, chiefly from Upper Egypt, with ansated 
crosses (‘the sign of life’; p. 100), peacocks, palms, and other decorations ; 
the inscriptions often close with the words “Be not sad; no one on earth 
is immortal’. Columns and architectural fragments of the Christian 
period. — In the Cases: Terracotta lamps; vessels. In glass-case I, cushion 
from Antinoé (p. 224). Bone and ivory carvings (in several show-cases). 
Glass Cases La and M: Flasks (ampullae) for holding miracle-working oil 
from the tomb of St. Menas the martyr (p. 30). Between the two cases: 
240, Marble relief of St. Menas, standing between two kneeling camels, from 
Ed-Dikheila. — In the centre: Magnificent sarcophagus-lid of porphyry; 
Christian mummies. 

Rooms 2-5 contain the collection of Comms. Room 2: in the centre, a 
capital from Alexandria; coins of the Roman emperors. — Room 3: Coins 
of the Ptolemaic period (table-cases A-D); on the walls, Coptic textiles; 
niche (with representation of a saint in Paradise) and othe? wall-paintings 
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from a Christian building at Abu Girga (Maryit). — Room 4; in the entrance, 
a large Coptic terracotta vessel with the figure of a saint praying, birds, 
plants, etc.; in the desk-cases, coins of the imperial era; colossal seated 
figure of a woman with a girl at her side (tomb-monument); on the walls, 
Coptic embroideries. — Room 5; in the desk-cases, Roman and other coins; 
on the walls, Coptic tombstones from Upper Egypt; Menas flasks (see p. 22); 
vessels of the Christian period from the city of St. Menas (p. 30) and Kom 
esh-Shuqafa (p. 48). 

Room 6. GREEK AND Latin Inscriprions, Paryri, TOMBSTONES. To 
the right: 18-146. Votive and memorial inscriptions of the Ptolemaic period, 
Ptolemaic tombstones with inscriptions and representations resembling Attic 
tombs of the 4th cent., 
with small pediments, the 
enclosed space being oc- 
cupied sometimes by re- 
liefs, sometimes merely 
with names in red paint; 
83. Tombstone with a dy- 
ing woman attended by 
her two daughters; 87. 
Tombstone with relief 
of a seated woman; 88. 
Tombstone with two wo- 
men from Pisidia; 97. 
Tombstone with seated 
figure of an old man; 
150. Relief from the tomb- 
stone of a boy, represent- 
ed as carrying a goose 
and playing with his little 
dog; 96. Tombstone of 
a soldier named Lycom- 
edes, — To the left; 1-18, 
146-303. Votive and mem- 
orial inscriptions, mili- 
tary diplomas (176, 177), 
and tombstones of the 
Roman period (note 
especially 252, 253. Tomb- 
stones of a Roman and 
a Syrian soldier), — In 
the middle: 351. Lifesize 
figure of Apis in granite, 
found in the Serapeum, 
with dedication to Sarapis 
by Hadrian (on small pil- 
Jar below); 350. Sphinx. 
— The Glass Cases con- 
tain papyri of the Ptole- 
maic and Roman periods. 

Room 7. Eeypt- 
ian Antriquitizs. In the 
centre: 359. Colossal statue in pink granite of one of the Pharaohs, afterwards 
usurped by Ramses II., with an Sneised relief of his consort at the side, 
from Abuqir. 361, 363. Two sphinxes of Amenemmés JIl. from Abuqir, 
afterwards usurped by Ramses II. 18. Bust of Ramses II., from Abuqir. In 
the Glass Cases: Fragments of two statues of Pshereptah; heads of kings, 
late period. x 

Room 8 (continuation of the Egyptian collection). Capital of a sistrum- 
column (p. olxviii), with fine heads of Hathor. 385, 886-889. Wooden coffins 
from the common tomb of the Theban priests of Amun in. Deir el-Bahari 
(p. 323); 388. Mummy of a late-Egyptian period. — *380. Fine bas-relief of 
the Saite period, with a man (1.) in a flowing robe, a harper, and singing 
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women. 378, 379, 381-383. Limestone coffins in the shape of mummies, 
from Upper Egypt. 

Room 9. In the centre, a wooden bier with the mummy of a sacred 
crocodile, from the temple of the crocodile-god Pnepherds at Batn Harit 
(Theadelphia, p. 210), with a representation of priests carrying the bier in 
a procession. — Wooden door with Greek votive inscription and other 
objects from Batn Harit; 21. Fragment of an obelisk of Sethos I. — Farther 
on we turn to the right to visit Rooms A-D. 

Room A. ToprograPHicaL ConLectTion. Plans of old and new Alex- 
andria, photographs and drawings of Alexandrian monuments. — Room B. 
Mosaic of the Hellenistic period, representing two winged genii killing a 
stag and, on the border, a lion, a stag, a bull, a boar, and fabulous an- 
imals (found at Shatbi in 1921). The wall-cases contain painted tombstones 
of the Ptolemaic peried. — Room ©, Architectural fragments; busts; por- 
tions of statues; colossal head of a Queen Berenice. — Room D. Inter- 
esting mosaics of the Hellenistic period (one from Thmuis, p. 183, with a 
personified seaport and the name of the maker, Sophilos); plaster casts. 
— We return to Room 9. 

Room 10 (Salle Antoniadis). Smarter Ecypttan Scurprures. In the 
entrance (B): Basin for sacrilicial offerings, with the votive inscription of 
Amenemmés I., from Samannid (p. 185). — Wall Cases C, AA, E: Figures of 
gods and sacred animals in bronze and faience. — Case H: Alabaster vases; 
canopic jars. — Case BB: Bronze figures of deities (Isis, Neith, Amun, Harpo- 
crates, etc.); folding chair with heads of geese, — Case ZL: Funerary statu- 
ettes (p. cliv) in faience. — Glass Case O: Scarabei, amulets, and rings in 
faience. — Glass Case P: Small vases from Rhodes and Cyprus; gold orna- 
ments of the Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine periods (armlets, necklaces, 
rings, and ear-rings). — In the centre, a plaster cast of the statue of Princess 
Amenerdais (Cairo Museum, p. 96). 

Room1l. Ecyrrran SCULPTURES OF THE GR&CO-RomaN Perron. 78. Upper 
portion of the granite statue of a goddess in Greek costume; 38, 34. Osiris 
and Isis in the form of serpents. 43-53. Statues of priests and officials of 
the Roman era, from Dimai (p. 208). — 61. Fragments of a temple-relief with 
deities, from Benha (Athribis, p. 37). — 62. Chapel with the badly preserved 
figure of the nursing Isis; above, memorial stone with the falcon-shaped 
Horus in a chapel borne by floral pillars, — 75. Tombstone in the form 
of a chapel, with a man in Greek costume. — Case A: 69. Fine fragment 
of a female statue, by an Egyptian sculptor working under Greek influence. 

Room 12, Porrrarr Busts aNp SMALLER Scurprures. 41. Charming 
head of a youth, from Kém esh-Shugafa; 2. Head of a boy; 3. Roman 
woman; 16, Head of a youth, of the Attic school of the 4th cent. B.C.; 
17. Alexander the Great (?) in red granite; 48. Young warrior; 19. Cleo- 
patra (?); *20. Head of a youthful goddess. — Case A: Small sculptures, heads 
of women; 40-12. Busts of Ptolemaic queens; 20. Pan; 24, 22. Fauns. — 
82, 32a (8337, 8339). Male busts, from Alexandria (W. necropolis); 33 (8367). 
Colossal head of one of the Ptolemies, with the royal Egyptian headgear; 
60. Colossal head of Ptolemy 1V. Philopator (p. cxii), with the double crown 
(p. cii). — In Case C: 80. Portrait of a young Libyan. — 55. Portrait 
of Septimius Severus. — In Case B:; *20-24. Small busts of Alexander the 
Great; charming marble heads of children and others; below, statuettes 
of Venus. — In the centre, 80. Colossal marble statue of Marcus Aurelius 
(the eagle on the armour replaced in the Christian period by the monogram 
of Christ). — 27. Torso of a statuette of Venus. 

Room 13. ScutprurEs AND ARCHITECTURAL Fracments. 1. Statue of 
an emperor (the head of Septimius Severus does not belong to it); 3. 
Egyptian naos from Hadra. — In the recesses, 4-7. Draped female statues. — 
Case F: 2. Young faun; 5. Bronze head of a negress. 

Room 14 (left of the preceding). 41. Torso of a marble statue of a 
philosopher; 6. Tombstone in the shape of a small temple; sphinxes; 2-4. 
Pillars with half-columns and rich foliage-capitals, found in the Rue Sultan 
Hussein (p. 21). 

Room 15 (adjoining R. 413 on the E.). 29, 50. Frescoes from a tomb at 
Gabbari (p. 25). — Round the room are architectural fragments and small 
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altars from tombs at Gabbari, made of Mex limestone and executed in the 
mixed Greek and Egyptian style, some of very fine workmanship. The same 
style is shown in Nos. 2and 3, brightly painted capitals(in which the Egyptian 
papyrus motive is used) from the quarter of the palace of the Ptolemies. 

Room 16. Scutprures. 39. Arm bearing a globe, probably part of a 
colossal statue of an emperor, from Benha (p. 87). — On the left wall: 
M-13, 45. Four fragments of statues, probably parts of a group; AT. Colossal 
seated marble figure of Zeus-Sarapis; 49, 52, 52a. Colossal heads of Zeus- 
Sarapis; 53. Roman head; 54. Apollo on the omphalos; on two syenite 
columns are fine Ionic capitals of the 3rd cent. B.C.; 61. Recumbent tomb- 
figure of a Roman, from Abuqir. — In the centre: 34. Bath; 34. Colossal 
eagle; 85. Hip-bath ; 37. Sarcophagus in the form of a bath. — By the right 
wall: 5. Menad; 13. Draped female figure; 17. Venus. — By the door-posts 
at the entrance to the following room: 62. Sleeping genii. 

Room 17. Mummies anp Smatxi Ossects or Art. U, X, Y. Mummies 
with the portraits of the deceased painted on wood; coffins with mummies. 
— MM. Plaster masks of the Roman period (2nd cent. of our era) from 
Antinoé (p. 224). — Cases A, Al, 0, P: Glass bottles. — Table Case RR: 
Ornaments and amulets in gold, silver, etc., found on the mummies at 
Wardian (p. 28); engraved stones and cameos. — Table Case ZZ: Glass- 
pastes used as inlay for coffins. — Colossal statue of porphyry. — Sarco- 
phagus of white marble, with scenes from the Dionysos myth. — Case 
with Greek vases and terracotta figures. — Table Case VV: Two golden 
bracelets from Abuqir, lamps, ivory carvings. — Case F: Faience figures 
of the Hellenistic and Roman period. — Case @: Funerary furniture from 
the necropolis at Shatbi (p. 26); 7. Garland of flowers in painted terra- 
cotta; 8,9. Laurel and ivy garlands in gilded bronze and terracotta, — Cases 
EE, NN: Plaster masks. — Case H: Cinerary urns of the so-called Hadra 
type. — In the centre, « *Mosaic Pavement (family in a tent on the Nile), 
from Thmuis (p. 183). — Case K: Cinerary urns. — Case L: Urns, garlands, 
terracotta figurines, — Case M: Terracotta figure of a man lighting a lantern, 
etc. — On either side of the garden door, two marble sarcophagi adorned 
with garlands; fragments of a mosaic (the river-god Alpheus pursuing the 
nymph Arethusa). — Case LL: Black cinerary urn with reliefs and white 
painting, from Hadra. 

Room 18. Ceramics aNp Ossnzors From Toss. Glass Case HH: Large 
cinerary urn in black-varnished terracotta, with reliefs and a figure of 
the deceased on the lid. — Left side of the room. Glass Cases B-E: Greek 
vases; lamps of the Roman period. — Case Ff’: Terracottas of the beginning 
of the Ptolemaic period. The *Figures of girls are distinguished by delicacy 
of execution and colouring, and some of them (e.g. one with a lute, No.4) 
rival the best Tanagra figurines. — Cases @-I: Greek terracotta figurines. 
— Case K: Lamps and lanterns. — Case L: Moulds for terracotta figurines. 
— Right side of the room: in Case A cinerary urns, in other cases Greeco- 
Egyptian terracottas, notably figures of deities, which seem to have served 
as images of saints in the houses of the common people. — In the centre: 
®Mosaics from a temple at Abuqir (p. 32). 

Room 19. *Mosaic and cinerary urns from Shatbi (p. 26). Case J: Fine 
faience vase, adorned with three heads and the figure of the god Bes. 

Room 20. Oxsyrcts From Tomss. In the middle: Torsos of a fine group 
of Dionysos and the Faun, executed under the influence of the school of 
Praxiteles. — Cases A and B: Greek vases and terracotta figures. 

Room 21. In a covered Glass Case: Objects from tombs; sepulchral 
wreaths in terracotta and gilded bronze; 5. Double flute in ivory. — Case B: 
Cinerary urns and clay figures from Shitbi. — Cases D and F: Similar 
objects from the necropolis of Ibrahimiya (p. 26). 

Room 22 (Room of Prince ‘Omar Tiastin). FRAGMENTS FROM Canopus 
(p. 32). Mosaic of a warrior surrounded by griffins (found in Alexandria) ; 
on the walls, architectural fragments. — We return to R. 17 and there turn 
to the left. 

TRANSVERSE GALLERY (Pl. Y). *3. Colossal seated marble figure of Her- 
cules. A side-room (Pl. 27; adm. by special permission only) contains copies 
and articles not adapted for public exhibition. 
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In the Garpen (Pl. 24): Two sphinxes of Apries (p. cix), originally 
erected at Heliopolis. — Reconstitution of the gates and the chapel of the 
crocodile-god Pnepheros at Theadelphia (Batn Harit, p. 210); flanking the 
first gate (with a Greek votive inscription, 187 B.C.) are two recumbent 
lions; the chapel contains the bier for the sacred crocodile (original in 
R. 9, p. 24). — 24. Colossal head of Antony (p. oxiii) as Osiris, from Hadra ; 
large limestone, granite, and marble sarcophagi from Abuqir, Hadra, K6m 
esh-Shuq@fa, and other places; architectural fragments. — Beyond the trans- 
verse gallery is a reconstitution of two rock-tombs of the 3rd and ist cent. 
B.C., from the W. necropolis near Wardidn (p. 28); the one (PI. 25) is a 
cella with a large funeral couch and remains of colouring, the other (P1. 26) 
plain, with three niches and sarcophagi. 


III. Environs of Alexandria (Ramleh, Mex). 

From ALEXANDRIA TO Ramien the best route is by the electric railway 
starting from the Ramleh Station (Pl. G 8; from 5.30 a.m. till 1 a.m.; Ist cl. 
fare P.T. 2, book containing 60 tickets P.T. 75). The ‘Service Victoria’ 
runs on the N. line, the ‘Service Bacos’ on the S. line (diverging from each 
other at Bulkeley, see p. 27). The journey takes about 1/2 hr. — The Rue 
de Ramleb et d’Aboukir, with much motor and carriage traflic, starts from 
the Porte Fouad (P1. K 8; p. 20) and leads vid Sidi Gabir (see below) to 
Ramleh and Abuqir (p. 32). — The railway (Abuqir-Rosetta line, p. 32) is of 
practically no use to tourists. 

From the starting-point we have a fine view of the E. harbour; 
projecting into the sea, to the left, is the small Fort Silsila (Pl. H 1). 
The line runs along the Avenue Alexandre le Grand, parallel with 
the quay; on the right lies the Government Hospital (p. 41). — 
Maxarita station. The road on the right leads to the City Park(p.21), 
that on the left to Fort Silsila (see above). — Chatby station (Pl. 12; 
Arabic Esh-Shatbi) derives its name from a Moslem saint. On the 
right are the large buildings of the Greek orphanage and the Greek 
school, and the institutions (industrial school, hospital, almshouse) 
of the ‘Orwa el-Woska, a Moslem benevolent society, on the left, 
the Royal Institute of Hydro-Biology (P1.11,2). Then, to the tight, 
the Jewish and Christian cemeteries (Pl. K 2; British war ceme- 
tery). — To the left of Chatby-les-Bains station (Pl. K 1) are sea= 
baths and a necropolis of the first Ptolemaic era, the tombs of 
which (tombs with superstructures and rock-tombs) are the oldest 
in the vicinity of Alexandria (adm. by permit from the museum 
authorities, p. 22). On the hill to the right is the handsome Lycée 
Francais (Pl. KL 1); to the left is the imposing Collége St-Mare 
of the Frdres des Ecoles Chrétiennes (1928). We pass stations for the 
suburbs of Camp de César (Pl. L 4) and Ibrahimiya (Ibrahimieh ; 
Daly’s House, pens. from £E 9 per month), with a Franciscan church 
(Sacré-Cwur), a Greek Orthodox church, and numerous villas. Near 
Tbrahtmiya is a Greco-Jewish necropolis of the 3rd cent. B.C. 

The next stations are Sporting Club (a British club with a race- 
course) and Cleopatra; on the right the Rue du Prince Hussein leads 
to the Nuzha Garden (p. 22). Beside the station of Stdi Gabir (Sidi 
Gaber; a station on the railway to Cairo, p. 33, and on the Abuqtr- 
Rosetta line, p. 32) is (J.) a mosque containing the tomb of the 
Mohammedan saint Sidi Gabir. Close by a marble monument com- 
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memorates General Sir Ralph Abercromby, who fell in battle against 
the French in 1801 (comp. p. 32). 

The track now runs parallel with the road from Alexandria. 
Station Moustapha Pacha. The hill of Abu Nawdtir, on the right, 
commands a fine view of Lake Mareotis. On an eminence to the left 
are the remains of a chateau built by Ismail Pasha, now used by 
the British military authorities, and barracks for British troops 
(parade service in the garrison church of St. George at 9.30 a.m.). 
The building material for the chateau was taken from the ruins of 
the Qasr el-Qaydsira (‘Castle of the Cesars’), an old fortified Roman 
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camp in the vicinity. — The attractive villas of Ramleh begin at Carl- 
ton and Bulkeley, and cover the site of the ancient Nicopolis (p. 14), 
a suburb of Alexandria founded by Augustus to commemorate his 
victory over Antony. The favourite bathing place is Stanley Bay 
(Pl. A1). Bulkeley, which contains the English church of All Saints 
(Pl. A1) and the British Residency (beyond Pl. A 2; used in summer, 
comp. p. 12) is named, like most of the following stations, after one 
of the promoters of the railway. 

Ramleh (Arabic Er-Raml, i.e. ‘sand’), with 54,500 inhab., is the 
favourite summer resort of well-to-do Alexandrians and Cairenes; in 
winter itis not so attractive to tourists. The N. line (p. 26) runs via 
Saba Pacha, Glymenopoulo (Summer Palace, Pl. a, B41, 42 R., pens. 
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P.T.75), and Zisinia to San Stefano. Thence past the stations of 
Saroit Pacha (Sarwat Pasha), Laurens, Palais (with the palace of the 
King’s aunt; no adm.), Sidi Bichr (Sidi Bishr; mosque), and Siouf 
(Es-Siyaf) to Victoria (railway to Abuqir and Rosetta, see p. 32), 
near which is the handsome Victoria College. The latter, opened in 
4909, was founded by public subscription in 19041 in memory of 
Queen Victoria, to provide a liberal education on the lines of the 
English public schools. i 

To the §. of Victoria station, in Victoria Road (connecting the Abuqir 
and Cairo roads), is the new ‘garden city’ of Taftish Siyay (Domaine de Siouf), 

The S. line runs to the right via Fleming, Bacés, Seffer, Schuts, 
and Gianaclis, and reaches its terminus at San Stefano. Bacos, the 
central part of Ramleh, has a bazaar, a mosque, and a Roman Catholic 
church and school. Near San Stefano, on the shore, are the *Hdtel- 
Casino San Stefano (P1.B C1; 150 beds, pens. 100-160 P.T., closed 
in winter), with garden, terrace, sea-baths, etc., the Hétel Beau- 
Rivage (Pl.e, 1), with fine garden, the New Victoria Hotel (Pl.b, B 1; 
54 R., pens. 13-20 gold fr.), and the Villa Margherita (Pl. g; O 4). 


From ALEXANDRIA TO Mex (Meks): Tramway (line 4, see p. 10) vid 
Gabbari, every 7 min. in 4/, hr. (fare 15 or 6 mill.). 

From the suburb of @abbari (Pl. 0 D8; Arabic El-Qabbari), 
with a large goods station of the Egyptian Railways, the tram runs 
S.W. by the Route du Meks, traversing the hilly Necropolis of the 
Roman imperial age (p. 13). On the left are the gardens, the pictur- 
esque mosque, and the palace of Gabbari, the last now a Quarantine 
Station. Farther on we pass through the Arab village of Wardidn 
(El-Wardyan); to the right is the slaughter-house. — A number of 
interesting Ptolemaic tomb-chambers, called Baths of Cleopatra, are 
cut out of the limestone of the coast-hills (comp. p. 32). 

Mex or Meks (El-Maks), the terminus of the tramway, is visited 
for sea-bathing. On the beach are several hotels, the Nuovo Casino 
Restaurant, and the Bab el-‘Arab (‘Beduin Gate’), part of the old 
fortifications, Farther S.W. are the quarries mentioned on p. 1xx. 


IV. Mareotis District (City of St. Menas, Abusir). 


An excursion to the Mareotis district, interesting both for its scenery 
and history, is recommended, especially in Feb.-April, when the superb 
desert “Flora (anemone and narcissus in Jan. and Feb., ranunculus in 
March, asphodel and yellow daisy in April) is seen at its best. A visit 
to the ruins of Abusir and the City of St. Menas is best made by Moror 
Car and takes a whole day; full information is obtainable at the Museum 
(p. 22) and the tourist agencies (p. 10). By Ratrway two days are required ; 
the point of departure for both places is Bahkig, a station on the MaryOr 
Rai.way, a line constructed by the ex-Khedive ‘Abbas II. (48!/2 M. in 13/, hr. 5 
dst class P.T. 89, 2nd class P.T. 21; comp. p. 31). As riding-animals cannot 
be procured at Bahig, the traveller must bring a donkey with him from 
Alexandria (from Bahig to the City of St. Menas 2 hrs., to Abusir c. 41/2 hr.). 
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_ The drive by motor-car from Alexandria to Mirsa Matrah (p. 31) takes 
40-12 hrs. (for information apply to the Libyan Oases Association, p. 10). 

History. To the S. of the narrow strip of sand on which Alexandria 
stands there has lain from time immemorial a large inland sheet of water, 
named by the ancients Lake Mareotis or Mareia (Arabic Beheiret Marytt). 
The lake lies below the level of the sea and was connected with the Nile by 
channels through which the products of Egypt were brought to Alexandria. 
In the lake lay eight islands, covered with luxurious country-houses; its 
banks were exuberantly fertile, andits white wines are celebrated by Horace 
and Virgil. In the middle ages the lake dried up. During the siege of 
‘Alexandria in 1801 the British cut through the dunes at Abuqir. The sea 
at once rushed in, destroying 150 villages, and it still covers over 77 sq. M., 
although Muhammed ‘Ali (p. 146) spared no cost to win back the land for 
cultivation. The Egyptian government has recently resumed the task of 
reclamation. Pumping works at Mex (p. 28) keep the water-level at 81/4 ft. 
below the level of the sea. The ex-Khedive ‘Abbas II. succeeded by a care- 
fully planned system of agriculture in improving the arable coast-plain, 
which extends on the,W. into the Libyan Desert. The district is mainly 
inhabited by Beduin (Ulad “Ali, p. 1xi), who live partly in small villages 
and partly in tents, trade in camels, and raise sheep. Barley flourishes 
with especial success; vineyards and orchards have been replanted. 


The Mary(t railway (Main station, see p. 9) diverges from the 
main line near Hadra station (p. 33), crosses the Mahmiudiya Canal 
beyond Nuzha station (3 M.; p. 22), and runs W. between the canal 
and Lake Mareotis to the station of (71/2 M.) Gabbari Garden (Jardin 
Gabbary; comp. p. 28). The line then runs along the N. bank of Lake 
Mareotis, with the houses of Mex (p. 28) to the right, to (93/4 M.) El- 
Mitrds (Metras) and (4101/2 M.) Mex Junction, with the large factory 
of the Egyptian Salt & Soda Co. (comp. p. 35). — The train now runs 
§, along an embankment (23/4 M. long) through the lake, then turns 
W. and traverses cultivated land to (182/3 M.) ‘Abd el- Qadir. Above 
the village stands the small mosque dedicated to the saint of that 
name. — 21 M. El-‘Amiriya (Amria), with pretty gardens and a 
villa of King Fwad I. The Beduin market held here on Wednesdays 
presents an animated scene, when camels, horses, grain, etc., are 
offered for sale; it is especially interesting in Dec., Jan., and Feb., 
when the date caravans arrive from the oasis of Siwa (p. 403). — 
232/3 M. Ikingi Marydt (Second Mariat), with vineyards. Farther on 
we pass through cultivated land and desert, — 291/4M. El-Hawwariya 
(Hawaria). 

343/, M. Bahig. Thence to El-Hammam, see p. 34. 


The Motor Roap from Alexandria (31 M.) runs through the suburh 
of Mea (p. 28), crosses the above-mentioned embankment, and then follows 


the railway-line to Bahig. 

From Banic to tux Crry or Sr. Menas, 7 1/. M. — From the 
station we proceed S.E. across the railway embankment to (2/3 M.) 
Zawyet el-Iseila, a few houses and a small school. Close by is a 
deep cistern with good drinking-water, at which the Beduin water 
their herds of camels. Continuing S.E. we ascend an eminence from 
which we have a pretty view of Bahig, of Gebel el-Batin (concealing 
the sea), and of Abusir. Farther on our route passes between fields 
of grain till the plateau on the edge of the desert is reached and 


the hills of the City of St. Menas appear. 
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The City of St. Menas, called by the Beduin Karm Abim (i.e. 


Karm Abu Mina, ‘vineyard of Menas’) or Bu Mna, lies in the Mareotic ~ 


Desert, about halfway between Alexandria and the Wadi Natrin. The 
extensive site was rediscovered and successfully excavated in 1905-7 
by Mgr. Carl Maria Kaufmann of Frankfurt. The objects found among 
the ruins are in the museums of Alexandria and Frankfurt. St. Menas 
(ad. A.D. 296), who was looked upon as a kind of patron saint of the 
Libyan Desert, was buried here, and, in the 5-6th cent. especially, 
his tomb was a favourite place of pilgrimage, whence the pilgrims 
carried away clay flasks filled with its wonder-working water and 
oil (so-called Menas flasks), In the 7-8th cent. a town of some size 
grew up here, which was destroyed c. 900. Comp. ‘Three Years in 
the Libyan Desert’, by J. C. Ewald Falls (English translation, Lon- 
don 1943; illus.). 

The great Basrnica or Arcaprus, the building of which was 
begun by that emperor (395-408) and completed by the Patriarch 
Timothy, forms the central point of the ancient city, the streets and 
houses of which are clearly distinguishable. The church, which is 
orientated with great exactitude, is built on the early-Christian eruci- 
form plan (p. clxxxvii). It consists of nave, aisles, and transept sup- 
ported by fifty-six columns and adjoined on the E. by an apse or 
chancel, 35 ft. in width. The transept, 164 ft. long and 66 ft. wide, 
has asmall apsidal recess at each end; in the centre stand four columns, 
formerly bearing a canopy and marking the site of the altar. Access 
is obtained from the apse into some vaulted tomb-chambers. The 
chief entrance (atrium), consisting of three portals, is in the 8. 
aisle, and there are other entrances at the beginning of the N. aisle 
and in the N, transept. A number of other rooms, subterranean 
tomb-chambers, corridors, and cellars adjoin the aisles. — At the 
W. end of the basilica stands a tower-like building, the main apse 
of the original Burial Church of St. Menas, of earlier date. This 
consists of a basilica, 125 ft. long and 74 ft. broad, with nave and 
aisles each terminating in an apse, The whole is built over an exten- 
sive crypt lying 26 ft. below and reached by a broad flight of marble 
steps (now closed by iron railings). — Close by the burial church 
on the W., is an octagonal Baptistery, with a large baptismal basin 
in the middle. 

On the outer circumference of the town, in the midst of a ceme- 
tery on the N., stands another Basilica (the so-called ‘basilica of the 
baths’, p.clxxxviii), with apse, prothesis (room used for preparing the 
Eucharist), diakonikon (sacristy), and numerous other chambers, in- 
cluding an elegant baptistery adjoining the right aisle. — In various 
quarters of the town are potteries and kilns, in which the clay flasks 
for pilgrims (comp. above) were made, Among the other secular build- 
ings are some cisterns and an early-Christian hospice (with baths). 

To visit the WApr nn-NatROn (p. 35) from the City of St. Menas 2-3 days 


are required; the ride to the edge of the valley takes 1/2 day. Besides 
the riding-camels a camel to carry water is necessary. The camp should 
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be pitched near Bir Hooker, the terminus of the light railway from 
Khatatba (p. 35). — For the salt-lakes and convents, comp. p. 35. 

From Banic ro Azsusin, 5 M. — From the station we proceed N. 
to the prettily situated village of Bahig and thence N.W. across deserts 
and fields to (c. 11/y hr.) *Abusir (Abu Sir), the ruins of the ancient 
Taposiris Magna. The remains of this town, which lay on the plain, 
are very scanty. The Eayprian TEMPLE, however, situated on a 
limestone ridge rising from the seashore, is in good preservation as 
far as its enclosing walls are concerned. To judge from the Greek 
name of the place, it was probably dedicated to Osiris. The sanct- 
uary lay from E. to W. and was entered by a handsome pylon, 
which, like the rest of the walls, is built of blocks of limestone. In 
the interior of each of the two towers is an ancient stairway; from 
the top we enjoy a magnificent *View of the blue sea, the desert, 
and the fertile land in the distance. The pylon is adjoined by the 
temple, which was surrounded by lofty walls and had a length of 
995 ft. The rooms in the interior (partly converted into a Christian 
church) are now destroyed. — A few minutes N. of the temple lie 
the ruins of a Lighthouse of the Roman period. The rocks in the 
neighbourhood contain many quarries and Roman tombs, and near 
the temple a bath has been excavated which deserves a visit. 


The Rarzway runs on from Bahig to (381/)M.) Burg el-‘Arab, 
founded in 1917 as the administrative centre of the E. district of the 
Western Desert province (see p. 403), with a large carpet factory. — 
42/3 M. El-Gharbanty4t, with extensive gypsum deposits. —481/, M. 
El-Hammémii.e. ‘bath’; Beduin market on Sat. is the present terminus 
of the railway (extension to Mirsa Matrah is planned). Thence amotor- 
road runs alongside the railway (now abandoned) via (9411/3 M.) ‘Abd 
er-Rahmén, with the mosque of the saint of that name, and (141 M.) 
Ed-Dab‘a, the ancient Zephyrium and former terminus of the Maryit 
railway, to (205 M.) Mirsa Matrith (rest-house of the Libyan Oases 
Association, p. 10, on the shore, good), a little seaport (sponge- 
fishing) with a small fort, a mosque, and the headquarters of a camel 
corps. It has a Greek church and the ruin of a 6th cent. Christian ba- 
silica, with two apses opposite each other (p.clxxxviii). Mirsa Matrah 
is the capital of the Western Desert Province (p. xlix); it was the an- 
cient Paraetonium, whence Alexander the Great marched to the oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon (p.403). Motor-road 8. to the oasis of Siwa(p.403). 
On the W. the motor-road goes on to the harbour of Es-Sollim 
(Es-Sallam), on the gulf of that name. The little town (new mosque, 
4928), which adjoins the E. frontier of the Italian colony of Cyre- 
naica, was occupied by Egypt in 4941, but was not acknowledged 
as an Egyptian possession until the treaty with Italy of Dec. 1925. 

Sollim is the starting-point for the oasis of Jarababh (Arabic Jaghbab, 
Gaghbdb), situated in N. Lat. 99°44’ and EB. Long. 24° 31, about 130M. to 
the S.W. (75 M. to the N.W. of Siwa, p.403). Jarabub, recognized as Italian 
territory in Dec. 1925, was formerly (1855-95) the chief stronghold of the 
Senussi order (with the tomb-mosque of its founder, p- xCcy). 
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vy. Excursion to Abuqir and Rosetta, 

Rauway to (44 M.) Rosetta in 2/,-2/2 hrs. (two trains daily ; fare 
4st class P.T. 481/2, 2nd class P.T. 261/2); to (141/3 M.) Abugir in 1 hr, (10- 
12 trains daily; fare P.T. 7 or 41/2, return P.T. 9 or 6). — Those who wish 
to combine a visit to the temple of Sarapis at Abuqir with the excursion 
to Rosetta should take the first train in the morning from Alexandria to 
Ma‘mira (see below) and go on thence py the next train to Rosetta (see 
below). — Good Motor Roap to Abuqir and Rosetta (c. 2 hrs.). 

As far as (4 M.) Sidi @abir (p. 26) the train follows the line to 
Cairo (p. 33), from which it then diverges E. past Ramleh (p. 27), 
afterwards crossing the desert. — 10 M. El-Mandara; 3/4 M. to the 
S, rises the hill of Kém et-Terban, commanding an extensive view. 
— 103/4M. El-Muntasah (Montasa), with a royal chateau. The train 
now skirts the edge of the fertile region. — 4121/2 M. El-Ma‘mira, 
junction for Abugir and Rosetta. On either side lies the aerodrome 
of the British Royal Air Force (see below). 

{41/, M. Abuqir, Abu Qir, or Aboukir (Hotel Canopos, 2b. 
at 20-25, pens, 50-60 P.T.; Nelson Hotel), a village with a shallow 
harbour, has become a favourite summer resort and contains the 
villas of many rich Alexandrians and a club-house of the Royal 
Egyptian Automobile Club (p. 10). It is the seaplane base for the 
Royal Air Force in Egypt (London-India air service, see p. xviii). 
At Abuqtr, in the ‘Battle of the Nile’ (Aug. 1st, 1798), the British 
fleet under Nelson signally defeated the French, destroying thirteen 
of their seventeen vessels, which were intended to cover Bonaparte’s 
army of invasion. On July 25th, 1799, Bonaparte here repulsed the 
Turkish army, which had landed near Abuqir; and on March 8th, 
1801, Sir Ralph Abercromby (p. 27) defeated the remnants of the 
French army and compelled the evacuation of Egypt in Sept. 1801. 

From the station, where donkeys are in waiting {(bargaining neces- 
sary), we turn left (W.) for (c. 20 min.) Et-Taufiqiya Fort. Close to this are 
the insignificant ruins of the ancient Canopus, where Greek legend placed 
the burial of Canopus, the helmsman of Menelaus. To the S. of the fort 
are the remains of the famous Zemple of Sarapis, visited by many pilgrims 
in search of health. Orgiastic feasts were celebrated at Canopus. The 
antiquities found here are in the Alexandria Museum (p. 256). For the 
‘Decree of Canopus’ see p. 96, No. 988. To the N., in the direction of the 
coast, is alarge tomb of the Hellenistic period; on the shore are remains 
of ancient baths, and not far off are fragments of a colossal granite statue. 
If time permit, a very attractive walk may be taken hence past the old 
Es-Sab‘ Fort to Fort Qdit Bey (Tabiyat el-Burg), on the point of the ancient 
promontory of Zephyrium (superb view). Thence we follow Abuqir Bay S. 
to the former Ramleh Fort (Tabiyat er-Raml), the ancient Menuthis, now 
waterworks. The ruins of the ancient ‘Baths of Cleopatra’ lie 1/3 M. to the 
S.W. We return to Abuqir village and the railway station. 

48 M. Et-Tarh. The train traverses the narrow neck of land be- 
tween Lake Idkw (area c. 104 sq. M.) and the Mediterranean. — 
24 M. El-Ma‘addiya (El-Ma'diya, Maadia), near the former Canopic 
mouth of the Nile. — 29M. Idku (Edkow); the village lies to the 
left on a hill. —36M. El-Buseili (El-Busili). 

44 M. Rosetta (Hotel Royal), Arabic Rashid (a Coptic name), 
with 23,048 inhab. in 1927, almost exclusively Arabs, lies at the 
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mouth of the Rosetta arm of the Nile (Far el-Gharbi), probably on the 
site of the town of Bolbitine, whence in ancient times this arm of the 
Nile received the name of Bolbitinic (p. lxix). During the middle 
ages and in more recent times its commercial prosperity was con- 
siderable, until the construction of the Mahmfidiya Canal (p. 16) 
diverted its trade to Alexandria. In the main street, which runs 8. 
from the station, is the Mosque of ‘Ali el-Mehalli (on the left; built 
in 1721); the picturesque covered bazaars are farther on, to the left. 
Numerous antique marble columns are built into the four and five 
storied houses; the house of ‘Ali el-Fatairi in the Haret el-Ghazl 
(dating from 1620) should not be missed. The large Sakhliin Mosque 
lies at the end of the main street, and to the E., close to the river, is 
the Mosque of Muhammed el-‘Abbdsi (1809), with a tasteful minaret. 
An attractive excursion may be made to the Mosque of Abu Mandir, 
to the 8. of the town, beside the river; visitors should go by boat if 
the wind is favourable, otherwise by donkey (1/2 hr.). The hill of 
the same name commands a fine view. — The fortifications to the 
N. of the town are shown by permission of the commandant. The 
famous Rosetta Stone (p. cxxxiii) was discovered in Fort St. Julien. 

From Rosetta to Damietta vii Lake Burullus, see p. 187. 

From Rosetta the train returns to El-Buseili (p. 32) and thence 
runs §.E, to (4381/5 M.) Idfina (Edfina), on the Rosetta arm of the 
Nile. Hence a light railway runs via ‘Atf to Damanhdr (see p. 34). — 
Opposite Idfina lies the village of Mutabis (Metoubés), 11/4 M. to the 
N. of which, on the Rosetta arm, is Jbydna, with the house (now state 
property) in which Zaghl{l Pasha (p. cxxxi) was born in 1850. 


8. From Alexandria to Cairo. 


430 M. Rarnway (comp. p. xvii). Express train in 3-31/2, ordinary train 
in 6-71/, hrs. (fares 1st class £E 1 P.T. 28, Qnd class P.T. 66). Seats in 
the Pullman cars (ist class, P.T. 25 supplement) are obtained through 
the Sleeping Car Co. (p. 40) at the station (p.9). Restaurant-cars on the 
midday and evening expresses, sleeping cars on the night train. — Travellers 
should engage the commissionnaire of the hotel or one of the tourist agents 
(comp. p. 10) to assist in booking their luggage. — The Alexandria and Cairo 
line, the first railway of the East, was constructed by Robert Stephenson 
(p. 195) under Sa‘id Pasha in 1€5D. 

The railway crosses the Farkha Canal (p. 21) and soon comes 
into sight of Lake Mareotis (p. 29), the water of which washes the 
yailway-embankment at places during the period of the inunda- 
tion. Beyond Hadra (21/.M.; p. 22) the Marytt line (p.29) diverges 
to the right, and beyond Stdi Gabir (41/3 M.; p. 26) the Rosetta line 
(p. 32) diverges to the left. We cross the Mahmadiya Canal (p. 16) 
by a drawbridge, and the triangular sails of the boats which appear 
above its banks enable its course to be traced for quite a distance. — 
8M. El-Mallaha. Cotton-fields now appear to the left. — 17 M. 
Kafr ed-Dauwdr. In the vicinity are the ruins of Kém el-Giza, 
marking the site of Schedia, the Nile-harbour of ancient Alexandria. 
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A Ligur Rattway diverging at Kafr ed-Dauwar (two trains daily in each 
direction) serves a number of villages on the W. margin of the Delta and 
rejoins the main line at Damanhir (see below). 


We pass several unimportant villages, with the clay-built grey 
houses, crowned by cupolas, which are so characteristic a feature 
of the whole Delta landscape. — 28 M. Abu Hummus. 


38 M. Damanhtr (buffet and restaurant, with bedrooms), with 
51,720 inhab. in 1927, is an important cotton emporium and the 
capital of the province of Beheira (p. xlix), which extends from 
the Rosetta arm of the Nile to the Libyan desert. Damanhtir was the 
ancient Egyptian Behdet (p. ci), afterwards Time-en-Hor (city of 
Horus, p. clvii) and the Roman Hermopolis Parva, The town lies on an 
eminence, with the towers of a church rising from among its houses. 
In the vicinity are several ginning mills, for the separation of the 
cotton from the seeds. The Arab cemetery lies close to the railway. 

From Damanutr To Manatiet Rou, 46 M., railway in 21/4-3!/ hrs. (fare 
P.T, 50).— Beyond Sankér and Er-Rahmdntya the train crosses the Rosetta 
arm of the Nile by an iron bridge completed in 1927 by Messrs. Dorman, 
Long & Co. to replace the original bridge of 1895. It consists of ten spans 
(one a swing span of 195 ft.) and has a total length of 2010 ft, —13 M. Distq 
(Desig, Dessuk), a town with 7000 inhab., to the right, on the Rosetta arm, 
is also a station on the Tanta-Fuwa light railway (p. 36). A large fair 
is held here to celebrate the birthday (milid) of the local saint Ibrahim 
ed-Disiqi (p. xcv), the founder of an order of dervishes. The mosque estab- 
lished by him and equipped with a madrasa (p. oxcviii) by Sultan Qait Bey 
(p. oxxiv) was rebuilt in 4885 and converted by Khedive ‘Abbas II. into a 
college (Distiq Institute) after the model of the Azhar University (p. 58), 
with 19 professors and 290 students in 1925. Between the villages of Ibtu 
and Shaba, 71/2 M. to the N.E. of Distiq, are the débris-heaps of Tell el- 
Fardin, on the site of Buto (p. ci), the ancient capital of Lower Egypt. — 
The railway runs S.E. from Disdgq, crossing numerous canals and passing 
Shabds (Chabas) and (27/3 M.) Qallin (Kalline; buffet), where the branch 
to Shirbin (p. 4185) diverges. — Then come Esh-Shin (p. 36), Qutdr (Kutur ; 
p. 86), and £l-Kunaiyisa (Konaiesa). — 46 M. Mahallet Roh lies on the rail- 
way from Tanta to Manstira (p. 484). 

Damanhir is also the starting-point of several Liagur Rarzwars: (1) S. 
to Teh el-Barad (p. 35) via Ed-Dilingdt (Delingat) and Téd (junction for 
Kherbeta). Near Tdd the rubbish-mounds of Adm el-Hisn mark the site of 
the ‘House of the Lady of the Trees’, the capital of the 3rd nome of Lower 
Egypt. — (2) E. to Teh el-Bardd vid Shubra Khit (Choubr'a Khit, Shibrikhit; 
Hotel du Nil; 2746 inhab.), on the Rosetta arm of the Nile, and Shandid 
(p. 85). — (8) N. to Jdfina (p. 83) vid Zarqgan and HIl-Atf. At ‘Atf the 
Mahmddiya Canal (p. 16) diverges from the Nile; and on it barges and small 
steamers maintain communication with Alexandria, The machines which 
here impel the waters of the Nile towards Alexandria are very striking. — 
(4) To Kafr ed-Dauwar, see above. 

From Shubra Khit (see above) we may visit the ruins of S@ el-Hagar 
(Sais, p. 386) by boat or on donkey-back in 1-11/2 hr. In the latter case 
we cross the Rosetta arm and follow the E. bank. 


The line skirts an irrigation-canal of considerable size, Hl-Khandaq 
Canal, an offshoot of the Raiyah el-Beheira (p. 35). 

48 M. Saft el-Mel@k. About 4 hr. S.E., near Nibira (En-Nebeira), 
on the Canopic arm of the Nile (p. 32), lie the ruins of Naucratis, 


a Greek commercial city founded by Amasis (p. cix). The’ruins do 
not repay a visit. 
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531/.M. Teh (or Itydi) el-Bardd (buffet) is a village with a large 


mound of ruins. 

From Tex ep-Bartp to Carmo, 76 M., branch-railway along the W. 
margin of the Nile delta in 31/4 hrs. (two trains daily). — 91/2 M. Kém 
Hamdda ; 141/2M. Wagqid (Waked). To the right extends the Libyan Desert. — 
Beyond (191/2 M.) Bt- Teiriya (Hi-Teirieh) the train skirts the Raiydh el-Beheira 
(called in part the Ahatdtba Canal), which diverges from the Rosetta arm 
(p. 181). — 84 M. Kafr Ddwdd, a village with 8000 inhabitants. — 381/2 M. 
El-Khatdiba (to Bir Hooker, see below). — ABt/2M. Warddn, with 5000 in- 
habitants. — 1471/4 M. Abu Ghalib. — 548/4 M. El-Qattd (Katta) has the remains 
of an early settlement (near the station), and in the desert is a large burial- 
ground of the Middle Empire. — 62 M. El-Mandshi (p. 1381). — 67 M. Austm 
(Oussim), a large village with three mosques. This was the ancient Letopolis; 
the temple of Horus erected here by Nectanebis I. (p. cx) is now re- 
presented by a few blocks of stone. — Beyond (741/2 M.) Imbdba (Embaba, 
p. 87) we cross the Nile to (76 M.) Cairo (see p. 153). 

Lieut Rarmwayrs run from Teh el-Barid to Damanhar via Dilingat or 
Shubra Khit (p. 34) and to Kafr ‘Awana vid Shandid (p. 34). 

From Khatdtba (see above) a private railway of the Egyptian Salt & 
Soda Co. (p. 29) leads to (34 M.; 3hrs.) Bér Hooker, on the E. edge of the 
Wadi en-Natran (‘natron valley’). This valley (c. 20 M. long) in the Libyan 
desert contains ten salt lakes, which are supposed to be connected with the 
Nile and which dry up almost entirely insummer. These lakes and the sur- 
rounding soil yield salt and soda, which are used in Egypt for bleaching 
and in the manufacture of soap and glass. The Wadi Natriin is celebrated 
for its hermitages and convents, which were established here as early as 
the 4th cent. (comp. p. cxvi) and had great influence in the development 
of Christianity. Only four of them are still inhabited (by Coptic monks; 
p. lvii); they are old, fortress-like buildings, with peculiar domed churches 
(p, exc), and are most conveniently visited from Bir Hooker. Close to Bir 
Hooker are the Deir Surydni (‘Syrian Monastery’) and, 10 min. from it, the 
Deir Amba Bishdi (“Monastery of St. Pshoi’; good water at both); farther 
N. is the Deir el-Bardmds, while the Deir Abu Magar (‘Monastery of 
St. Macarius’), the oldest of all, lies at the S. end of the valley. — From 
Bir Hooker to the City of St. Menas, see pp. 30, 31. — The motor drive from 
‘Alexandria or Cairo to the Wadi Natriin is recommended, but care should 
be taken to employ a driver that knows the way. On application to the 
Salt & Soda Co. at Alexandria (5 Rue Adib) visitors to the Wadi Natrin 
may obtain board and lodging at the manager’s house. 


The line continues skirting the Khandaq Canal (p. 34), from 
which numerous small branches radiate. The fellahin may be ob- 
served raising water from the canals by means of Archimedean screws 
or by large wheels (saqiya) hung with buckets or scoops (comp. 
p. Ixxiv). The cultivated land becomes richer. Beyond Tauftqiya 
(Tewfikieh) the train crosses the S&hil Margas Canal (the N. con- 
tinuation of the Raiyadh el-Beheira, see above) and an iron bridge 
over the Rosetta arm of the Nile (fine view to the left). 

641/o M. Kafr ez-Zaiy&t (buffet), on the right bank of the Nile. 
The town carries on a busy trade in grain, cotton, and other products 
of the Delta, and contains large cotton warehouses and ginning 


factories. 

A Brancu LINE leads S., parallel with the Rosetta arm of the Nile, 
to Dinshawdi (Denshawai) and Minaf (p. 36), a station on the Tanta-Barrage- 
Cairo line (p. 36). — A Lieut Ratnwar, to the N. of the main line, runs 
from Kafr ez-Zaiyat to Tanta vid Birma (Berma; Pp. 36), a large village 
of 9000 inhabitants. 


We cross several canals, enlivened by numerous ships. 
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76 M. Tanta, — Bugfet and Restaurant. — Horers. Claridge, Orient, 
R. 20-25 P.T., meals taken at a restaurant. It is best, if possible, to spend 
the night in Cairo or Mansiira. 


Banks. Barclay’s, National, Commercial Bank of Egypt, Banque Mist, 
Banco Italo-Egiziano. — Hospitat of the American Mission (p. 226), with 
100 beds and four American doctors. — British ConsuLak AGENCY, — 
Ciuss. British Club; International Sporting Club. 


Tanta, on the Qasid Canal, the thriving capital of the province 
of Gharbiya (p. xlix), which lies between the Rosetta and Damietta 
arms of the Nile, has a population of (1927) 89,712 and possesses 
large public buildings, churches, bazaars, and an extensive palace 
of the King of Egypt. It is an important cotton-market. 

The Mosque of Saiyid Ahmad el-Badawi, the most popular 
saint in Egypt (p. xov), who was born in the 12th cent. at Fez and 
settled at Tanta after a pilgrimage to Mecca, is a handsome domed 
building, erected by ‘Abbas I. and Ismail Pasha on the site of the 
original building, which dated from 1276. The large forecourt con- 
tains the basin for ablutions. Europeans are often denied access to 
the interior. The catafalque of the saint is covered with red velvet 
adorned with gold embroidery and is enclosed by a handsome bronze 
railing. Connected with the mosque are the Tanta Institute, the largest 
but one of the Mohammedan religious institutions in Egypt (comp. 
p.58 ; 2536 students and 79 professors ; library of 8873 vols., including 
1985 MSS.), and two small schools (madrasas, p. cxcviii). The sibil, 
or public fountain, with the small school above it, in the space ad- 
joining the mosque, is older. A large market is held on Mondays. 

From Tanta to Mahallet Réh, Mansdra, and Damietia, see R. 10. 

From Tanta To Cairo, 66!/2M., branch-railway via the Barrage in 
23/4-31/2 hrs. — The line runs S. to (17/2 M.) Shibin el-Kém (27,335 inhab.), 
the capital of the province of Mindfiya, one of the most fertile regions in 
the Delta, — 25'/2 M. Minaf (Menaf; buffet) is the central point of the 

rovince, Branch-lines to Kafr ez-Zaiyat (p. 35) and to Benha (p. 37). — 


81/2 M. Ashman, — At (52 M.) Delta Barrage, or Barrage du Nil, we join the 
route to Cairo mentioned on p. 131. 

Tanta is also the starting-point of a branch-line, under construction 
in 1928, to (83/; M.) £s-Santa (p. 184), and of several Ligur Rarnways: 41. Vid 
Birma (p. 35) and Tanzim (or Qantaret) Basyan (Bassioun Régulateur), and 
then along the right bank of the Rosetta arm via S84 el-Hagar (Salhagan; see 
below), Mahallet Diydi (Mehallet Diat), and Distg (p. 34) to Fuwa (Fua). — 
2. Vid Tanzim Basyin (see above), ELsh-Shin (p. 34), Sakha (p. 184), and 
Kafr esh-Sheikh (p. 185) to Sidi Salim. — 3. Vid Qutar (p. 34) to Mahaila 
el-Kubra, and thence vid Tira and Biyala to Baitim (see p. 184). — 4. To 
Kafr ez-Zaiydt, see p. 35. 

About 1/2 hr. N. of S@ el-Hagar (see above; accommodation at the 
‘omda’s, or village headman’s) lie the inconsiderable ruins of Sais, the 
residence of Psammetichos I, and the kings of the 26th Dynasty (p. Cix) 
and the centre of the cult of Neith (p. clvii). 


At (80 M.) Difra (Defra) the train crosses the Qasid Canal and, 
beyond the station of (87 M.) Birket es-Sab*‘ (light railway to Mahalla 
el-Kubra, see p. 184), the Bahr Shibin (p. 185), the ancient Seben- 
nytic arm of the Nile. A number of cotton-ginning mills testify to 
the wealth of the country. — 93M. Quweisna (Kuesna). Near Benha, 
on the Damietta arm of the Nile, is a large royal palace, where‘A bbas I, 
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oxxvii) died in 1854, probably by violence. — The train crosses 

Damietta branch of the Nile by a large iron bridge. 

100!/) M. Benha (buffet), with 28,412 inhab. in 1927, is the 

pital of the province of Oalydbtya (p. xlix) and the junction for 
che railway to Zagazig and Port Said (p. 192); a pranch to Mintf 
(15 M.; p. 36) was opened in 4929. It is noted for its oranges, 
mandarins, and grapes (comp. p. lxxviii) and has branches of the 
National Bank and the Banque Misr. A considerable market is held 
here on Mondays. 

To the N.B. of Benha, about 1M. from the station and to the left of 
the railway, are the insignificant ruins of the ancient Athribis, now named 
Tell Atréb. — A branch-line (five trains daily) leads to (8M.) Mit Bira 
(p. 184), on the left bank of the Damietta arm, and light railways run $o 
Mansdra and the Delia Barrage (see p. 184). 

Beyond Benha the train crosses the large Taufiqiya Canal (Raiyah 
et-Taufiqi; p. 181). Near (1084/2 M.) Takh (light railway to Biltan 
and Shibin el-Qanatir, see p. 184) the mountains enclosing the Nile 
valley become visible in the distance. — 4131/. M. Qaha (Kaha). 

4201/) M. Qalytb (Kalioub ; buffet), a district capital with 16,798 
inhab., is the junction of lines to Zagazig (p. 184) and to Tanta 
(p. 36) via the Delta Barrage (p. 131). The outlines of the Pyramids 
then begin to loom in the distance on the right. The track crosses 
the Sharqawiya Canal. 

The Libyan chain becomes more distinctly visible, and we 
observe also the Mogattam range with the citadel, and the mosque 
of Muhammed ‘Ali with its slender minarets. Gardens and villas 
come in sight. To the left lie the site of the ruins of Heliopolis 
(the obelisk of which is not seen from the railway), Matariya with 
its sycamores, Qubba, the residence of the King, and the suburb 
of ‘Abbasiya. 

130 M. Cairo (Main Station), see below. 


4, Cairo. 


Plan. The commonest word for a street is Shari® (or Sharia; French 
Chareh), meaning a main street, avenue, or boulevard; other words used 
are Sikka (street), Dard (road, also caravan-track), Hara (lane, also quarter 
of a town), and ‘Atfa (blind alley). Middn is a square. — Since the British 
occupation the names of the streets have been written up at the corners 
in Arabic, accompanied by English or French transliterations (p. xxviii). 
Our plan follows the modern English system; the ending often written 
up as e or eh appears in our plan and text as a (e.g. Giza, not Gizeh). 


A. Railway Stations. Air Service. Hotels and Pensions. Restaurants 
and Cafés. 


Railway Stations. 1. The Matn Sration (Pl. E 2; buffet), on the N. 
side of the city, 12 min. from the Ezbekiya Garden, for Alexandria, Port 
Said, Suez, the whole of the Delta, and Upper Egypt. — 2. Pont Limoun 
Sration, adjoining the main station, for Shibin el-Qandtir (comp. D- 181) 
via Demirddsh (for ‘Abbdsiya), and for Qubba, Zeitdn, Matariya (Old Helio- 
polis), and H-Marg. — 3. Bas eL-Loq Station (PI. D5), for Helwan via 
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El-Mefddi and for ‘Ain es-Stra (p. 124). — The hotel commissionnaires, with 
omnibuses, and representatives of the tourist agents (p. 40) await the 
arrival of the fast trains. Luggage may be entrusted also to the Arab porters 
with numbered metal badges on their arms (trunk P.T. i/2, several ar- 
ticles P.T. 1 each), who will conduct the traveller to the hotel omnibus 
or procure a cab for him (tariff, see p. 4M). Heavy luggage is sent on to 
the hotel in special vehicles. 

Air Service, see p. xviii. For details apply to Imperial Airways Ltd. 
(at Heliopolis Aerodrome, p. 428) or to a tourist agency (p. 40). 

Hotels (comp. p. xix). The leading hotels at Cairo are excellent; at 
most of them evening dress is ‘de rigueur’ at dinner. Even the second-class 
hotels are well fitted up, nearly all having electric light, baths, etc. As all 
the hotels are frequently full, especially in Jan., Feb., and March, it is ad- 
visable to wire for rooms from Alexandria or Port Said, if they have not 
been engaged even sooner. In summer many of the hotels are closed, and 
the others lower their prices. Children and servants pay half-price. 

In THE INTERIOR OF THE City. *Shepheard’s (Pl. sh, E3; owned by the 
Fgyptian Hotels Ltd.), 8 Sharic Kamil, with 350 rooms (150 with bath), 
suites of apartments, a large terrace (concerts), garden, restaurant and grill 
room, bar, post and telegraph office, etc., pens. from P.T. 160, open from 
Nov. Ist to May 45th ; *Semiramis (Pl. 8, C5; same ownership as Shepheard’s), 
Qasr ed-Dibara, on the Nile, a fashionable house with 200 R. (120 with 
bath), central heating, bar, post office, garden, restaurant, and roof-terrace 
(view), open from Dec. 1st to April 15th, pens. from P.T. 190; * Continental- 
Savoy (P). cs, E4; same ownership as Shepheard’s), 2 Shari® Kamil, in Opera 
Square, with 400 R. (140 with bath), suites of apartments, terrace, garden, 
grill room, bar, and post office, pens, from P.T. 140 (cheaper from May to 
Nov.), motorbus P.T. 8. — * Victoria & New Khedivial (Pl. vk, E3; proprietor 
J. Vocles), 2 Sharié Nabar Pasha, 120 R. (85 with bath), pens. from P.T. 100. — 
*Vational (Pl. n; D 4), 30 Shari‘ Sulimin Pasha, corner of Shari® Deir el- 
Banat, with 150 R. (50 with bath), garden, and restaurant, pens. P.T. 100-120, 
omnibus P.T. 6; The Metropolitan (formerly Grosvenor; owned by the 
Egyptian Hotels Ltd.), 1 Shari‘ el-Borsa el-Gedida (Pl. D4), 100 R. (all with 
bath), pens. P.T. 400-120 (P.T. 90 from April to Oct.), new. — Windsor & 
les Voyageurs (P1.v; 3), 5 Shari Nabar Pasha, 60 R. (8 with bath) at 30-40, 
B. 10, L. or D, 85, pens. 60-400 P.T.; Bristol & du Nil (Pl. bn; E3), Midan 
el-Khazindar, N.E. of the Ezbekiya, 75 R. at 30-35, B. 10, L. 20, D. 25, 
pens. 65-80 P.T., evening dress optional; Wew York, 11 Shari Nubar Pasha, — 
Horers Garnrs (bed and breakfast only). Moderne (P1.m; E 3), Shari‘ Imad 
ed-Din, corner of Shiri‘ el-Malika Nazli, 55 R. (6 with bath) from 80, B..7 
or 10 P.T.; Hétel du Nord, Shari‘ Imad ed-Din (Pl. E38), near the main 
station, 76 R. (46 with bath); Hével de Paris, 10 Shari‘ e]-Maghrabi (Pl. DEA; 
Passage Groppi), 30 R. at 38-54, B. 8-12 P.T. 

Av Hetrororis Oasis (p. 128): *Heliopolis Palace, on the electric rail- 
way mentioned on p. Al, a first-class house with restaurant, garden, etc., 
open Dec,-April, with 500 R. (800 with bath), pens. from P.T. 140. — Heliopolis 
House, a first-class family hotel, with a large terrace (concerts), restaurant, 
and bar, 80 R. (40 with bath) at 49-80, L. 25, D. 30, pens. 80-100 P.T. 

Near Tur Pyramips or Giza (p. 188). “Mena House (same ownership 
as Shepheard’s), at the terminus of the tramway to the Pyramids (p. 40; 
No. 44), with 200 beds, post office, gardens, baths and swimming pool 
(open to non-residents), grass golf-course, tennis courts, etc., open all the 
year round, L, (at 1 p.m.) 40, D. (at 7.30 p.m.) 50, pens. from 130 P.T., 
motorbus from the station P.T. 15. : 

Pensions (generally well spoken of). Gresham House, 20 Shari Suliman 
Pasha (Pl. D 4); Drummond (Mme. Frizell), 6 Midian Suliman Pasha (Pl. DA), 
12R., pens. P.T. 60-4100; Britannia (Mme. E. Rosenfeld), 13 Shari‘ el-Maghrabi 
(Pl. D E 4), 44R., pens. £H 12-15 per month; Morandi (Tivoli), 12 Shari‘ 
Fu’ad el-Auwal (P). A-E 2-4); Morisson, 9 Shari‘ Fu’dd el-Auwal (Pl. A-E 
2-4), pens. P.T. 50-60; Ex-Tadey, 9 Shari‘ Fudd el-Auwal (8rd floor), 70 R., 
pens. PT. 50; Albion House, 18 Shari‘ el-Maghrabi (Pl. D E 4); Osborne House, 
92 Sharif esh-Sheikh Abu ‘s-Sibai‘ (Pl. D4); Killiney House, 15 Shari‘ el- 
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Madabigh (P1.D4); Warwick House, 44 Shari‘ Suliman Pasha. — Pension 
Viennoise (Austrian), 14 Shari‘ el-Antikkhana (Pl. CD 4), 16R., pens. P.T. 50; 
Imperia House (Swiss), 3 Midaén Suliman Pasha, pens. P.T. 50; Renner 
(German), Shari‘ ‘Imad ed-Din (Pl. E 3-5), Immeuble (block) T, 18 R., 
pens. P.T. 60-80; Ceci? House (Danish), 2 Shari‘ Nasir ed-Din, next to the 
Muhammed ‘Ali Club (Pl. D 4), 80 R., pens. P.T. 60-80; Pension Maffret 
Se pends) Hanrion), Shari‘ Imad ed-Din (Pl. E 3-5), Immeuble (block) B, 
5 R., pens. P.T. 40-60; Anglo-Swiss Home, 27 Shari‘ Suliman Pasha, opposite 
the National Hotel (Pl. n; D4), 22 R.; Minerva House, Shari‘ Suliman Pasha, 
corner of Shiri‘ el-Madabigh (Pl. D4), Immeuble (block) Rofe B; Pension 
Riche, 45 Shari‘ Qasr en-Nil. — Good and cheap lodgings are provided by 
the Catholic Sisters of St. Charles Borromeo, 8 Shiri‘ el-Qasid (Pl. D 5). 
Restaurants. Besides the grill rooms at the best hotels: *Celestino, 
A Sh&ri Alfi Bey (P]. D E 3), *Flasch, at the same address; *Ritz, 14 Shari‘ 
Taufiq (Pl. D 3); *Groppi, Midian Suliman Pasha (Pl. D4); Café Bauer, 
6 Sharif Fu’id el-Auwal; Wagq/, 18 Shari‘ Gami‘ Sharkas, opposite the Min- 
istry of Waqfs (Pl. D 4), with rooms; Finisch, Bologna, both in the Shari‘ 
el-Mahdi (P1.E3); Luna Park, Parisiana, Brasserie du Nil & Suisse, all in 
the Shari‘ Alfi Bey (Pl. D E 3); St. James's, 14 Shari® Fu’dd el-Auwal. 
Bars and Cafés, New Bar, Mahroussa Bar, Café Khédivial, all in Opera 
Square (Mid4n et-Tiydtro, Pl. E 4); Café Bauer, see above; Splendid Bar, 
Shari‘ Kamil (Pl, E3,4); Opera Bar, in Opera Square (drinks only). — 
Cafés in the European style, at which beer and other beverages are obtain- 
able, abound in and near the Ezbekiya (none of them suitable for ladies). — 
The numerous Aras Carts are small and often dirty; coffee in the Arab 
style is easily obtained elsewhere. — Conrecrioners. Sault, 5 Shari‘ Fu’ad 
el-Auwal (also restaurant) and 33 Shari‘ Qasr en-Nil (tea-room for ladies). 
Groppi, 11 Shari‘ el-Manakh (PI. D E 4), tor afternoon tea, with garden, 
and in the Mtdan Suliman Pasha (comp. above); Lemonia Bros., 44 Shari‘ Qasr 
en-Nil (Pl. D4). — Bakers. Simonds & Co., 26 Shari‘ el-Maghrabi (Pl. D E4). 


B. Legations and Consulates. Banks. Post & Telegraph Offices. 
Tourist Agents. Steamship Offices. 


Legations and Consulates (comp. p. 12). Great Britain is represented 
by the High Commissioner at the British Residency (Pl. C5; p. 55), Shari‘ 
el-W4lda, Qasr ed-Diabara, Consulate, 19 Shari‘ Gami‘ Sharkas (P1. D4). — 
United States: 8 Shari Lazoghli (Pl. C5), Qasr ed-Dibara. — There are 
also, Belgian, Danish, Dutch, French, German, Italian, Norwegian, Spanish, 
Swedish, Turkish, and other diplomatic and consular representatives. — 
Sop4n Agency, 6 Midian Tauftq (Pl. D3). 

Banks (comp. p. xiv; usually open 9-12 and, except Sat., 3-5, in summer 
9-4 only; most of them with branch-offices in the larger Egyptian towns). 
National Bank of Egypt (P1. DA), 34 Shari Qasr en-Nil; Barclay’s (Pl. E As 
formerly Anglo-Egyptian Bank), 51 Shari° Qasr en-Nil; Ottoman Bank 
(Pl. EB 4), 10 Shari‘ el-Manakh; Crédit Lyonnais (Pl. E 4); Shari® el-Busta ; 
Banque Belge & Internationale, 45 Shari® Qasr en-Nil; Thos. Cook & Son and 
American Express Co., see p. 40; Banque dAthenes (Pl. DEA), 37 Shari‘ 
Qasr en-Nil; Banca Commerciale Italiana, 98 Shari‘ el-Manakh (Pl. D E 4), 
Banque Misr, 18 Shari‘ ‘Imad ed-Din (Pl. E 3-5); Crédit Foncier Egyptien (Pl. 
E 4), 14 Shari‘ el-Manakh. — Small change can always be obtained from 
the money-changers in the streets, from the hotel-porter, or in making 
purchases in the shops or at the post office. 

Post Office (Pl. E 4; p. xx), at the corner of Shari‘ Tahir and Shari‘ el- 
Beidag (parcels office in the Shari‘ el-Beidaq). The office on the street, open 
from 7.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. (on Sun, and public holidays 8-7), sells postage- 
stamps only. The office in the courtyard is open from 8 a.m. till8 p.m. (witha 
short interruption from about 12.30 p.m.), the inquiry office 8.30-12.30 & 3-6. 
Information regarding the mails to Europe, etc., is exhibited in the vestibule. 
The arrival of Registered Letters, etc., is intimated to the addressee by a notice, 
which must be produced, bearing the stamp of the hotel or the endorse- 
ment of a well-known resident, when the letters are applied for. There are 
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several branch-offices in the town; also at some of the hotels. Letter-boxes 
at all the hotels. — Telegraph Offices (comp. p. xx). Eastern Telegraph Co. 
(Pl. BA), 8 Shari‘ Imad ed-Din; Egyptian Telegraph, Shari‘ el-Malika Nazli, 
off Sharif Zaki (Pl. D3); Marconi Radio Telegraph Co., Shari‘ Sherif, near 
the National Bank (PI. D 4). 


Tourist Agents. Thos. Cook & Son, 6 Shari‘ Kamil (Pl. E 8, 4); American 
Express Co., at the Continental-Savoy Hotel (Pl.cs; E4); Cox & King’s 
Shipping Agency, Opera Square; D. EZ. Munaré, A Shari Kamil; M. 8S. Faraj- 
allah & Co., 9 Shari‘ Kamil; H. A. Zarb & Co. (formerly A. Liggeri & Co.), 
8 Shari‘ el-Maghrabi. — International Sleeping Car Co., 8 Shari® el-Manakh 
(Pl. DEA). — Tourist Development Association of Egypt, at the main station. 


Steamship Offices. Thos. Cook & Son (see above); Anglo-American Nile 
& Tourist Co., 8 Shari‘ el-Manakh,; P. € 0O., British India, and Khedivial Mail 
Line, Curwen & Co., 15 Shari‘ Kamil; Orient, Bibby, at Cook’s (see above); 
White Star, Red Star, and Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 9 Shari‘ Kamil; 
Norddeutscher Lloyd, German African Services (p- 2), and Royal Rumanian 
State Line, William H. Miiller & Co., 48 Opera Square; Lloyd Triestino, D. E. 
Munari (see above); Nederland Line (G. Vogel), 7 Sharif Gami' el-Banat 
(P). F4), near Midan Bab el-Khalq; Messageries Maritimes, 7 Shari® Kamil; 
Sitmar (p. 1), 4 Shari‘ Kamil, also for the Italian State Railways. 


C. Tramways. Steamers. Cabs. Donkeys. Dragomans. 


The Tramways are numbered and have special compartments for women 
(fare 1st class 12 mill., 2nd class 6 mill., unless otherwise stated). The 
chief points of intersection are the ‘AraBa EL-KuaprRa square (Pl. EA; 
p. 54), S.E. of the Ezbekiya, and the Mary Srarron (Pl. E 2; Midan Bab 
el-Hadid). — 1 (white disk; every 6 min.). From the Middan el-Khdzindér 
(P1. E 8) vid ‘Ataba el-Khadra (see above), Midan Bab el-Liq, Midian Isma‘iliya 
(Pl. D 5; Qasr en-Nil Bridge, Egyptian Museum), Shari Qasr el-‘Aini, and 
Fumm el-Khalig (Pl. © 8) to Atar en-Nabi (p. 113), in 40 min. — 2 (green; every 
42 min.). From the Sporting Club at Gezira (Pl. B 3; p. 86) vid Balag Bridge 
and Shari‘ Fu’id el-Auwal to ‘Ataba el-Khadra. — 8 (red; every 3 min.). From 
‘Ataba el-Khadra via Shari‘ el-Amir Farig (Pl. F G 4-2) direct, or vid Shari‘ 
Fu’id el-Auwal, the Main Station (Midan Bab el-Hadid, Pl. E 2), and Midan ez- 
Zahir (P). G 2), to “Abbdsiya (beyond Pl. G2; p. 8d). — 4 (white and red; every 

min). From Sabtiya (or Saptia; P). C D2) vid the Main Station (P]. E 2), Shari‘ 
Clot Bey, ‘Ataba el-Khadra, and Mid&n Bab el-Khalq (PJ. F5; or Midan Bab 
el-Liiq and Midian en-Nagriya, Pl. D6) to Saiyida Zeinab (Pl. D 6). — 5 (orange; 
every 4min.), From Middn el-@hamra (P). G4, 2) via Midan ez-Zahir (Pl. 
G@ 2), Bab esh-Sha‘riya, Maski, Bab el-Khalq (Pl. F5; Arab Museum), Shari‘ 
Khalig el-Masri, and Saiyida Zeinab (Pl. D 6) to the Cemeteries (P1. C DT). — 
6 (green and orange; every 6 min.), From Jmbdaba (beyond Pl. A2; p. 87) via 
Gezira (Pl. B 3; p.86) and Balag Bridge (Pl. B 03) to ‘Ataba el-Khadra, — 
8 (blue; every 5 min,), From ‘Ataba el-Khadra via Shari Fudd el-Auwal 
(Pl. D E 3, 4; p. 54), Shari® el-Malika Nazli (Pl. D E38), and the Main 
Station to Shubra Village (beyond Pl. E 1; p.85). — 9 (white and blue; every 
5 min,). From ‘Ataba el-Khadra via Shari‘ Clot Bey and the Main Station 
to Réd el-Farag (beyond Pl. B41; p. 85). — 10 (red and white; every 5 min.). 
From ‘Ataba el-Khadra vid Shari‘ Fu’Ad el-Auwal, Shari‘ el-Malika Nazli, 
the Main Station (Mid4n Bab el-Hadfd), and Shari‘ el-Faggala to Sakdkint 
(beyond Pl, G 2). — 11 (white and green; every 6 min.). From Middn el- 
Khazindér via ‘Ataba el-Khadra and the Citadel (Pl. F G 6,7) to Jmdm esh- 
Sha fii (beyond Pl. F 8; p. 124). — 12 (white and orange; every 3min.). From 
the Main Station vid Shari‘ e)-Malika Nazi (or Shari‘ Clot Bey), Shari‘ Mariette 
Pasha (Egyptian Museum; Pl. © 4), Qasr en-Nil, Midén el-Azhar (Pl. D 4,5), 
and Midin en-Nasriya to Saiyida Zeinab (Pl. D 6). — 18 (green and white; 
every 7 min,), From the Citadel (Pl. F G6, 7) vid Midan Bab el-Khalq 
(P]. F 5), ‘Ataba el-Khadra, and Shari‘ Fu’dd el-Auwal to the BE. end of Balag 
Bridge, then N. to the Technical School (P). C 4) at Bulag (p. 86). — 14 (green 
and red; Pyramids Line). From ‘Ataba el-Khadra (Pl. B h via Shari‘ Fu’id 
el-Auwal, Bilaq Bridge (Pl. B © 3), Gezira (p. 86), Zamalik Bridge (Pl. A 2)a 
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Zoological Gardens (Pl. A 7; p. 87), and Giza Village (p. 87; Pl. A 8; comp. the 
map, p. 143) to the Pyramids (Mena House; p. 133), in 1 hr.; cars run every 
1/ghr. from 6 a.m. till 10 p.m, (Sun. and holidays every l/s hr,; extra cars 
at the time of the full moon); fares 48 and 24 mill. When the Zamalik Bridge 
is closed the cars run via Shari‘ Kubri Qasr en-Nil (Egyptian Museum), 
Qasr el-‘Aini (Pl. CD5-7), and Réda (P1.C8; p.112). —15 (green and orange). 
From ‘Ataba el-Khadra to Giza Village, either as No. 44 vid Gezira, Zamalik - 
Bridge, and the Zoological Gardens, every 5 min., or vid Qasr el-‘Aini 
and Réda, every 7 min.; fares 24 and 42 mill. — 16 (white and green; 
every 8 min.). From ‘Ataba el-Khadra via Shari‘ Fu’dd el-Auwal and the 
Technical School (Pl. C1) at Balaq (p. 86) to Réd el-Farag (p. 85; comp. 
Nos. 9 and 43). — 17 (yellow and red; every 4 min.). From the Main Station 
via Shari‘ el-Malika Nazli, Qasr en-Ntl, and Midan el-Azhar (see No. 12) to 
Gamémiz (Shari‘ Darb el-Gamamiz, Pl. E 5, 6). — 21 (blue and red; every 
5 min.). From ‘Ataba el-Khadra to Shubra (Qaraq6l; comp. No. 8). — 
22 (orange and red; every 2 min.), From ‘Ataba el-Khadra vidi Shari‘ 
el-Khalig el-Masri (Pl. D-G 6-2) to ‘Abbdsiya (beyond Pl, G2; p. 85). — 
23 (red and green; every 12 min.). From Sabtiya as No.4 to ‘Ataba el- 
Khadra, and thence to Satyida “Aisha (PI, F1). — From ‘Aiaba el-Khadra 
to Heliopolis (Garden City), every 10-15 minutes. ; 

Electric Express Railway (‘Métropolitain’; dark brown and white cars) 
from the Shari ‘Imad ed-Din (corner of Shari‘ Fu’ad I.; Pl. DE 3,4) to Helio- 
polis Oasis (Avenue Sa‘id; p. 4128), every 5-15 min. (from 6.30 a.m. until 
1 am., starting after midnight from Pont Limoun, Pl. E 2), in 20 min.; 
4st class fare 3, 2nd class 11/2 P.T. 

Motorbuses (often dirty) ply through the city and from Opera Square 
to the Pyramids. 

Steamers of the Compagnie des Bateaux-Omnibus du Canal Ismailia ply 
daily (in the morning) from Réd el-Farag (p. 85; trams 9 and 16) to the 
Delia Barrage (p. 131). Excursions are made also to the Barrage and to 
Sagqara (p. 152). — Nile steamers to Upper Egypt, see p. 248. 

Cabs (comp. p. xix), generally good victorias with two horses, are 
abundant in the European and other quarters frequented by strangers. 
Closed cabs (landaus) are usually to be obtained only on special order and 
at higher prices. A bargain should always be made beforehand, fares 
should never be paid till the end of the drive, and no attention should 
be given to the complaints of the drivers. Bakshish is usually given only 
for drives of some length. — Those who are afraid of trouble with the driver 
should hire taxicabs, which are almost as cheap (see below). The cabmen 
are usually unacquainted with the names of the streets and are unable to 
read either the name-plates or the numbers of the houses. Visitors must 
either give the necessary information themselves or instruct the hotel- 
porter to do so. 

Cab tariff for 1-3 pers. (each pers, extra P,T. 2; each piece of luggage 
beside the driver P.T. 1; day and night rates the same): 

Horse Cass. For the first kilometre P.T. 31/2, each additional 400 m. 
P.T. 1; waiting, P.T. 2!/2 per 1/4 hr, — By, time (this should be impressed 
on the driver before starting; Arabic bis-sa), within the city: up to 41 hr. 
P.T. 12; each 1/4 hr. more P.T. 21/2; whole day P.T. 85. — Longer drives 
(from Opera Square): Citadel P.T. 14, there and back 16, Old Cairo P.T. 15 
and 25; Tombs of the Caliphs P.T. 13 and 20; Pyramids of Giza (Mena House) 
P.T. 46 and 60. Waiting, see above. 

TaximeTER Motor Cans. For the first kilometre P.T. 4, each 333 m. 
more P:'T. 1; waiting, P.T.3 per 1/shr. Cabs displaying the notice ‘prix 
réduit’ are cheaper, — The usual charge for a day’s excursion is £E 3. 

Donkeys (comp. p. xix) are no longer used by Huropeans within the 
city. For visits to the Moqattam Hills, however, or for rides in the desert, 
they offer this advantage over cabs, that they can go everywhere, while the 
pridle-paths are much less dusty than the carriage-roads. Donkeys should 
‘pe hired only through a dragoman or resident and the bargaining left to 
them, The bakshish should be proportionate to the satisfaction given. | 
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Dragomans (comp. p. XXV) are required only by hurried travellers. The 
best (P.T. 30 per ¥2 day, P.T. 40 per day) are to be had through the 
hotels, where also a list of the guides licensed, by the police may be seen. 
Travellers are warned against offers from guides in the streets. The 
official tariff is P.T. 8 per hour, P.T. 20 per day for Cairo, P.T. 30 for 
the environs. 

Lecture Tours. Mrs. R. L. Devonshire escorts parties of visitors during 
the winter to the mosques and other Arab monuments. For details, see 
the newspapers or inquire at the Continental-Savoy (p. 88). 


D. Physicians. Chemists. Hospitals. 


Physicians (comp. the telephone directory). English: Dr. Brown, 
Dr. Fletcher- Barrett (see below); Dr. Garry; Dr. Pochin; and others. 
American: Dr. Henry. Belgian: Dr. de Wée. Swiss: Dr. Hegi (see below); 
Dr. Hess; Dr. Scheu; Dr. Lendi. — Specialists. For internal complaints : 
Prof. Schrumpf-Pierron; Prof. Wagner (Russian); Dr. Schlesinger (German) ; 
Dr. Nissim (Italian; see below); Dr. Mochi (Italian, also nerve specialist; 
see below). — Surgeons: Dr. Dolbey (English ; see below); Dr. Dunet (French; 
see below); Di. Gaglio (Italian; see below); Dr. Papaioannu (Greek; nurs- 
ing home, with German Borromean Sisters); Dr. Luchs (German; see below). 
— X-ray treatment: Dr. Lotsy (Dutch); Dr. Werner (Austrian). — Oculists: 
Dr. Fischer (English); Dr. Meyerhof, Dr. Peters (both German); Dr. Peretz 
(French); Dr. Sachs; Ms. Thamsen (Danish); Dr. Garfunkel (Swiss). — 
Aurists: Dr. Miceu, Dr. Gioia (both Italian); Dr. Roeder (Danish). — Skin 
and sexual diseases: Dr. Guth (Austrian); Dr. Balog (Hungarian). — Diseases 
of women: Dr. Dobbin (English); Dr. Conrath (German-Bohemian); Dr. Luchs 
(see above); Dr. Sackarnd (German). — Children’s complaints: Dr. Forcart 
(Swiss). — Dentists: Dr. Day (English); Dr. Driskell, Dr. Gerson (both 
American); Dr. Wolff (German); Dr. Rathgeb (Swiss). — NURSES may be 
obtained on application to the Victoria Hospital (see below). 

Chemists. Sinclair’s English Pharmacy, Shari Kamil, opposite Shepheard’s; 
Stephenson & Co., Pharmacie Anglo-Américaine, both in Opera Square ; Robert's, 
47 Shari® Qasr en-Nil; Savoy Pharmacy (Norton & Co.), Shari® Qasr en-Nil, 
opposite the National Bank; Tucker, 15 Sharif Suliman Pasha; Anderle & Co. 
(‘Karlsbader Apotheke’; German), 3 Shari‘ el-Maghrabi; Pharmacie Weiser, 
12 Sharif Fwd I.; Pharmacie Mandofia, 2 Shari’ Nibar Pasha; Nadel, 
4 Midan Sulimfn Pasha. 

Hospitals. Anglo-American Hospital (P1.B 4), in Gezira (p. 86); physicians, 
Dr. Garry (see above), Dr. Brown, Dr. Pochin, Dr. Dolbey, Dr. Dobbin 
(see above). — Victoria Hospital (Pl. D 4; Protestant; physicians, Dr. Hegi, 
Dr. Luchs, and Dr. Pletcher-Barrett), Shari‘ Deir el-Banat, with German 
deaconesses. — French (surgeon, Dr. Dunet), at “Abbasiya (p. 85), with Sisters 
of St-Vincent de Paul. — Italian (under the superintendence of Dr. Gaglio and 
Dr. Mochi), at ‘Abbasiya (p. 85). — Qasr el-Aint (Pl. C6; p. 56), a govern- 
ment and university hospital. — Church Missionary Society’s Hospital in Old 
Cairo (p. 112), for native patients. — Kitchener Memorial Hospital, for women 
and children, at Shubra (p. 85). — Jewish Hospital (physicians, Dr. Nissim and 
Dr. Naggiar), Shari‘ Mahmasha (Pl. F 2,1), in the Ghamra quarter. — The 
‘Association Internationale d’ Assistance Publique, 37 Shari‘ Fu’ad I., renders 
first aid (gratuitous). 


E. Shops. 


Booksellers. St. Coutsicos (‘The Tourist’), English Library, both near 
Shepheard’s; H. Friedrich & Co., 9 Shari el-Maghrabi; Librairie Moderne, 
8 Shari‘ el-Manakh; Librairie d@ Art, Sharif Qasr en-Nil; Moscato & Co., 
6 Shari el-Mandkh; Librairie Centrale, Shari‘ Imad ed-Din; Church Misstonary 
Society’s Bookshop, 7 Sharif Imad ed-Din; British & Foreign Bible Society, 
Shari‘ el-Madabigh. — Sratroners: Standard Stationery Co., 21 Shari‘ el- 
Manikh; Whitehead & Morris, 3 Shari‘ esh-Sharifein, near the National Bank 
(P1.D4); Z. & R. Schindler, Shari‘ el-Borsa el-Gedida (Pl. D 4). — ENGLISH 
Newspapers: Egyptian Gazette (comp. p. 14), Hyyptian Matt (P.T. 1/2), both 
daily; Sphina (a weekly illustrated paper; P.T. 4). — CrrcoLaTine LIBRARY: 
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6 Midan Taufiq (Pl. D 3), open on week-days 10-12 and 4.80-7 p.m. — Music: 
Papasian & Co., 9 Shari‘ el-Maghrabi. 

Photographs (films developed). Kodak, 20 Shari‘ el-Maghrabi (opposite 
the Turf Club, Pl. D 4), Opera Square, and Shari‘ Kamil; Lehnert & Land- 
rock, 24 Shari‘ el-Maghrabi and 4 Shari‘ Kamil; Cairo Studio (Kofler), Shari‘ 
el-Manakh (opposite Davies Bryan) ; Ang/o-Swiss Studio (Hanselmann), Shari‘ 
Qasr en-Nil. — PHorocrapuic Materiats, Kodak (see above); Société des 
Drogueries d Egypte, Midan Suarés (Pl. E 4) and Shari‘ Fu’ad I. 

European Goods. Clothing, shoes, travelling and shooting requisites, 
etc.: Davies Bryan & Co., Shari‘ ‘Imad ed-Din, corner of Shari‘ el-Manakh; 
Salamandre, Cicurel, Chemla Freres, all in the Shari‘ Fu’ad I.; Aw Bon 
Marché, Carnaval de Venise, both in Shari‘ ‘Imad ed-Din; Orosdi-Back & Co., 
Shari‘ ‘Abd el-‘Aziz (Pl. HA); Tiring, Shari‘ ‘Imad ed-Din, corner of Shari‘ 
el-Maghrabi; Karmann, in the Muski. — Drapers, ete.: Aw Printemps, 
23 shari‘ Qasr en-Nil; Milles. Cécile, 7 Shari‘ Shaw4rbi Pasha (Pl. D 4). — 
Tailors: Phillips & Co., 23 Shari‘ Qasr en-Nil; CoJlacott, 2 Shari‘ el-Maghrabi, 
— Sports outfitters: Roberts, Hughes & Co., Midan Suarés (Pl. E 4).— House- 
hold requisites: Lappas Fréres, Shari‘ Qasr en-Nil; J. & H. Fleurent, 6 Shari‘ 
Alfi Bey. — Watchmakers and goldsmiths: Lattés, 30 Shari® el-Manakh; 
Kramer, 4 Shari‘ el-Manakh and 38 Miski; Stissmann, 37 Miski. — Opticians: 
Lawrence & Mayo, at Shepheard’s; Thompson Optical Co., 2 Shari‘ 'u’dd 1.; 
Beinisch, Shari‘ Fu’dd I, and 46 Miski; Davidson & Regenstreif, at the 
Continental-Savoy Hotel (p. 88); Siissmann, Kramer, see above. 

Arab Bazaars, see p.52 and pp. 56 seqq. The most important for 
visitors is the Khdn el-Khalii (p. 57). Many so-called oriental articles 
are, however, manufactured in Europe and are to be obtained at home 
equally genuine and as cheap. — The prices demanded by the dealers 
for ANTIQUES are absurd, though many travellers are foolish enough to 
pay them, in spite of the notorious fact that most of the articles are forgeries 
(comp. p. 268). Genuine antiques are sold by M. Nahman, 27 Shari‘ el-Ma- 
dabigh, and ZL. A, Abemayor, N. Tano, and R. H. Blanchard, all in the 
Shari‘ Kamil. Those sold in the sale-room (Salle de Vente) of the Museum 
are reasonably priced (p. 88). For the export of antiques, see p. xvi. 

Arab Woodwork, etc., is sold by #. Hatoun, Shari‘ es-Sikka el-Gedida 
(P1. FGA), by Furino, Shari‘ Suliman Pasha (Pl. D4), and by the Helmieh 
School of Arabic and Egyptian Arts and Crafts, Shari‘ Suliman Pasha. 

Oriental Embroidery, Carpets, etc. Vitali Madjar, at Shepheard’s; 
Chellaram, at the Continental-Savoy (p. 38); The Oriental Galleries, 13 Shari‘ 
el-Manakh; Kerestezoglou, Midian Suliman Pasha; Jspenian, Shari‘ Qasr en- 
Nil; Pohoomull Bros., opposite Shepheard’s; Hatoun (see above); also at 
various shops in the Khan el-Khalili (p. 57). 

Goods Agents. Thos. Cook & Son (p. 40); American Express Co. (p. 40); 
William H. Miiller & Co. (p. 40); F. Bancel & Co., Shavi® el-Maghrabi, and 
opposite Shepheard’s; John Ross & Co., 31 Shari‘ el-Maghrabi; Lgyptian 
Bonded Warehouse Co., Shari‘ Sabtiya (Pl. D2), near the main station, 
H. A. Zarb & Co. (p.40). Those who make purchases in Egypt to any extent 
are recommended to send them home through a goods agent, in order to 
avoid the worries of the custom house examinations, porterage, etc. The 
consigner should satisfy himself that the packing is properly done, as 
subsequent complaints are generally futile. — Parcel Post, see p. xx. 


F. Theatres. Clubs. Churches. Schools. 


Theatres. At the Royal Opera House (P1. BA; p. 54) a French or Italian 
opera company performs during the latter half of the winter season (chiefly 
grand opera; arrangement of seats and their prices in the Italian style). 
Box-office open 8-12 and 2-5; boxes dear (evening dress compulsory; closed 
boxes for Moslem ladies). — Kursaal (P1].DE3), a variety theatre in the 
Shari‘ Im4d ed-Din (French and Italian companies). — Arabic performances 
in the Zzbekiya Garden Theatre (p. 54) and the Ramses Theatre, Shari‘ ‘Imad 
ed-Din. — Aras Music Hatu. Thédire Mille et Une Nuits, rebuilding in 
the Shari‘ Imad ed-Din. — Namerous Cinemas in the Shari‘ Imad ed-Din 
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and elsewhere. — British Minirary Banp several times weekly in the even- 
ing at the Ezbekiya Garden (p. 53). 

Scientifie Societies. The Société Royale de Géographie d Egypte (P1. D 5; 
p. 55), Shari‘ Qasr el-‘Aini, founded in 1875 on the initiative of the African 
explorer Georg Schweinfurth (d. 1925), possesses a library and a reading 
room (for members only), a collection of plants from the Sadan, and a 
small ethnographical museum (open daily, except on official holidays and 
during the summer vacation, 9-12; catalogue, 1924, P.T. 25); president, 
Dr. W. F. Hume (p. 55); secretary, H. Munier. — Institut @ Egypte (P1.C D5; 
p. 55), 1 Shari‘ esh-Sheikh Rihin, founded at Alexandria in 1859 (comp. 
p. 79), with library (27,000 vols.); president M. Mosseri. — Institut Frangais 
@Archéologie Orientale (P1. CD 6; p. 56), with an oriental library (19,000 
vols.; open also to foreign students; librarian, St. Paul Girard) and a 
printing press; director Pierre Jouguet. — Deutsches Institut fir Agyptische 
Altertumskunde (German Institute for Egyptian Archaeology; Pl. B23 p. 87), 
at Gezira, 11 Shari‘ el-Amir Sa‘id, with an Egyptologic library; director, 
Prof. Hermann Junker. — Société Royale de Médecine (at the Institut d’Egypte, 
sce above); president, Shahin Pasha, — Société Royale d° Economie Politique, 
de Statistique et de Législation, 16 Shari‘ el-Malika Nazli. — Cairo Scientific 
Society (School of Medicine; Qasr el-‘Aini, Pl. © 7). — Zoological Society 
of Egypt, at the Zoological Institute of the Egyptian University, ‘Abbasiya 
(pp. 85, 86). President, Rashwin Pasha Mahfdz; vice-president, Prof. Jollos. 
— Société Royale Entomologique d Egypte, 44 Shari® el-Malika Nazli. — Royal 
Agricultural Society, at Gezira (p. 87). — Société des Amis de 1'Art, 4 Shari‘ 
Nabar Pasha. — Conieges. Azhar University (Pl. G4; p. 58); Hgyptian 
_ University (p. 85); School of Engineering (Pl. AT), at Giza; Agricullwral 
College (p. 81); Higher School of Commerce; Higher Training Colleges for 
teachers (one for men, one for women); American University (p. 55), a free 
university in the American style. 

Clubs. Muhammed ‘Ali Clud (P1. D4), Shari‘ Sulimin Pasha, fitted up 
in the English style (introduction by a member necessary). — Turf Club 
(P1.D 4), 12 Shari‘ el-Maghrabi. — Gezira Sporting Club (Pl. BA), at Gezira, 
with golf-course (48 holes) and cricket ground, — Heliopolis Sporting Club, 
Heliopolis Racing Club, and Heliopolis Polo Club, at Heliopolis Oasis (p. 128). — 
Ma‘adi Sporting Club, at Ma‘ddi (p. 177), — Royal Automobile Club of Egypt, 
9 Shari‘ el-Madabigh.— British Recreation Club (Pl. D3), Shari‘ el-Malika Nazli. 

Churches. ANnaurcan: St, Mary’s (Pl. © 5), Sharié Qasr el-‘Aini, — 
Scorrish PRespyTeRtaN: St. Andrew's (Pl. D 3), Shari Fu'ad I., at the 
Abu'l-‘Bla level crossing. — American Services at the American Mission 
(P]. E 8), at 6 p.m. — French Protestant Church (Bgl. Frang. Prot.’, Pl. D 3), 
Shari® Fu’ad I., by the Abu’l-Ela level crossing. — German Protestant Church, 
Sharif et-Tir'a el-Baliqiya, next to the English School (Pl. D3). — Roman 
Catuoxic: Holy Assumption (P1. F 4), in the Maski, with dependent churches 
in the Shari ‘lm4d ed-Din (St. Joseph's ; Pl, E 4) and at Balig (Mount Carmel 
Church, Pl. 02); Jesuit Church (Pl. E 2), Shari‘ el-Malika Nazli; Eglise du 
Sacré-Ceur (Church of the Central African Mission), Shari‘ Deir el-Banat 
(Pl. D4), — Greek Catholic Church of St. Nicholas (P1. F 4), in the Hamzawi 
(p. 62). — Coptic Orthodox Church (St. Mark’s; Pl. E3), services on Sun. at 
40 a.m., on the Eastern Christmas Eve, the eve of the td el-Ghitas (p. 116), 
and the Sat. of Holy Week at 10 p.m.; Coptic Catholic Church (Pl. FA; 
comp. p. lix). — New Synagogue (Pl. D EA), Sharit el-Maghrabi. The Jews 
are of two sects, the Talmudists and the Karaites, the former being by 
far the more numerous. Most of the synagogues are in the Jewish quarter 
(Haret el-Yahtid; Pl. F 4). 

Schools. St. Mary’s English School, Shari‘ Qasr el-‘Aini, near the English 
church mentioned above. — English School (P\. D3), for boys and girls 
(headmaster, ©. V. W. Grose), at Balag (p. 86). — Church Missionary Society’s 
Schools, for native girls at Baliq (p. 86), for native boys on Réda Island 
(p. 112). — English Mission College, Shari‘ Seif ed-Din el-Mahrani (Pl. E 2,3).— 
‘There are several American Mission Schools (comp. p. 226), most of which are 
for girls. — American Mission College for Girls, 4 Shari® el-Malika Nazli 
(p. 8b), with 3860 pupils (about half of whom are non-Christian) from well- 
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to-do families. — German Catholic School, kept by the Sisters of St. Charles 
Borromeo, 8 Shari‘ el-Qasid (Pl. D 5). — Besides these there are a Lycée 
Francais (P1. D4), several Colleges des Fréres (Rom. Cath.), a Pensionnat des 
Dames du Sacré-Coeur (Pl. G1; for girls), an Institution des Dames du Bon- 
Pasteur (p. 85), a Collége de ta Ste-Famille (a J esuit school, connected with 
their church mentioned on p. 4h), a British Institute for the Blind at Ezbet 
ez-Zeitin (p. 499); etc. — Government School of Arts and Crafts, in,the 
Hamzawi (Pl. F 4; p. 62). — The Ministry of Education maintains at Cairo 
twenty-six primary schools in the European style (eighteen for boys, eight 
for girls) and seven secondary schools (six for boys, one for girls), a special 
school for girls, seven training colleges for elementary teachers (three for 
men, four for women); etc. For the numerous native elementary schools, 
see p. 52. — Instruction in Arabic is given at the Berlitz Schoot, 8 Sharit Imad 
ed-Din, and the School of Oriental Studies of the American University (p. 55). 


G. Plan of Visit. 


Unbelievers are admitted to most of the Mosques, the restoration of 
which has been taken in hand by the Monuments Office (Committee for the 
Preservation of Monuments of Arab Art) of the Ministry of Waqfs (p. 55). 
No adm. on Fri., festivals (p. xcviii), and at the time of the midday prayer 
(about noon). Entrance tickets (P.T. 4 for each building) may be obtained 
at the Ministry of Waqfs (PI. D4; Mosque Section), 7 Shari‘ esh-Sheikh 
Hamza (1st floor, Room 4), open 9-11 & 3-4.30 (in summer 4-6; on Fri. in 
fhe morning only) or through the hotel-porters or dragomans. On leaving 
the mosques bakshish (P.T. 4) should be given for the use of slippers (worn 
over the shoes). The taking of photographs in mosques used for educational 
purposes (El-Azhar, ELMu'aiyad, El-M&rdani) is forbidden. 

{st Day. Morning: Tour of inspection in the neighbourhood of the 
Ezbekiya (p. 53); then by cab to the Bazaars (most animated on Mon. 
and Thurs., pp. 56-62). — Afternoon (by cab): *Zombs of the Caliphs (p. 120) 
and *Citadel, with the mosque of Muhammed ‘Ali (*View of Cairo; p. TA), 
returning (by tram if preferred) via the Shari‘ Muhammed ‘Ali (p. 66). 

Qnd Day. Morning: *Hgyptian Museum (p. 88; closed on Mon.). — After- 
noon: Mosques of *Sulian Hasan (p. T1), *Zbn Talan (view of Cairo, p. 76), 
and Qdit Bey (p. 78). 

3rd Day. *Pyramids of Giza (p. 432), which may be seen in half-a-day 
if necessary. 

Ath Day. Morning: Mosques of *Zl-Azhar (p. 58), El-Ghari (p. 62), and 
“F1-Mu'aiyad (p. 63), the Bab Zuweila (p. 64), and the house of Gamdl ed-Din 
(p. 63); spare time may be spent in the bazaars (pp. 56-62). — Afternoon: 
by railway (or by carriage along the ‘Abbasiya road, vii Qubba) to Matartya 
(Old Heliopolis, Pp. 429), or by electric railway to Heliopolis Oasis (p. 128). 

5th Day. Morning: Second visit to the Zgyptian Museum or the ba- 
zaars. — Afternoon: Ascent of the *Mogatiam (p. 124; view at sunset) and 
visit to the monastery of the Bektashi Dervishes (p. 126). 

6th Day. Morning: *Arab Museum (p. 66; closed on Mon.) and Egyptian 


with the Coptic churches of Abu Sarga (p. 144) and El-Mu‘allaqa (Coptic 
Museum, p. 117); also, if time permit, the Mosque of ‘Amr (p. 119) and the 
excavations at Fustdt (p. 118). 

9th Day. Delia Barrage (p. 434), either by railway (from the Main 
Station; luncheon should be taken) or (preferably) by steamer. 

40th Day. To Abu Rodsh (p. 449) or Abusir (p. 451). 

The Egyptian Museum (p. 88), the Arab Museum (p. 66), the £l-Azhar 
Mosque (p. 58), and the Bazaars deserve repeated visits. 
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Cairo, El-Qéahira, Masr (Misr) el-Q@hira, or simply Masr, is 
situated in 30°4’ N. latitude and 31°17’ E. longitude, on the right 
bank of the Nile, 12 M. to the S. of the ‘Cow’s Belly’, the point 
where the stream divides into the Rosetta and Damietta arms. It 
has been styled ‘“‘the diamond stud on the handle of the fan of the 
Delta”. On the E. rise the barren, reddish Moqattam Hills (p. 124), 
forming the commencement of the Eastern Desert. On the 8. the 
city extends as far as Old Cairo (p. 143), on the W. it reaches the 
bank of the river and the island of Gezira, having absorbed the 
suburb of Balaq (p. 86). 

Cairo is by far the largest city in Africa, as well as in the 
Arab world. It is the residence of the King of Egypt and of the 
principal authorities and has a governor of its own (comp. p. xlix). 
In 1927 the population was returned as 1,064,567, including the 
suburb of Helwan (p. 177). Among the Europeans the majority are 
Greeks (20,115), Italians (18,575), and British (41,221). The non- 
European population includes, besides 988,394 Egyptians, Turks 
(3877) and Syrians (3141); there are also many Sudanese, negroes 
of various tribes, Persians, Hindus, ete. The great majority of the 
inhabitants are Mohammedans (851,700); the Christians (177,806) 
include Orthodox and Catholic Copts, Orthodox Greeks, Roman 
Catholics, oriental Christians of various sects, and Protestants. 
The Jews number 34 103. 


Hisrory, At a very remote period a city lay on the E. bank of 
the Nile, opposite the great pyramids, and was called by the Egyptians 
Khere-ohe, or ‘place of combat’, because Horus and Seth were said to 
have contended here (p. cxlix). This formed a kind of suburb of 
Heliopolis. The Greeks named it Babylon (comp.p. 144), probably in 
imitation of the Egyptian name of the island of Réda, viz. Per-hapi-n- 
On or the ‘House of the Nile of On’ (Heliopolis). The citadel of this 
town (p. 144) was fortified by the Romans and under Augustus be- 
came the headquarters of one of the three legions stationed in Kgypt. 
In A.D, 644 Babylon was captured by ‘Amr ibn el-‘As, the general 
of Caliph ‘Omar, who established a new capital of the country to the 
N. of the fortress, extending as far as the Gebel Yashkur (p. 76). 
This, named Hl-Fust@t (Lat. fossatum, surrounded by trenches; 
p- 118), was, like Egypt itself, also called Misr or Masr el-Fustat by the 
Atabs; its present name of Old Cairo (Masr el-‘Atiqya or Masr el- 
Qadima) was introduced later. A mosque is said to have been built 
by ‘Amr on the site of his tent. When, after the fall of the Umaiyads 
in A.D. 750, Fustét, with the exception of the great mosque, was 
burned to the ground, a new residence was built still farther N. by 
the Abbasid governors, and around this sprang up the new quarter 
of El-‘Askar. The town was extended N.H. as far as the base of the 
citadel by Ahmad ibn Tilan (868-883), who transferred his res- 
idence to the Yashkur hill and erected the quarter of El-Qata’s. 
Ahmad’s splendour-loving son Khumdraweih embellished the town 
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with lavish magnificence. The modern city of Cairo was founded 
by @éhar (Gawhar), general of the Fatimid caliph El- Mu‘%sz, after 
the conquest of Egypt in 969. He erected a residence for the caliph 
and barracks for his soldiers to the N. of El-Qata’i (comp. p. oxciv). 
‘At the hour when the foundation of the walls was laid the planet 
Mars, which the Arabs call El-Qahir, or ‘the victorious’, crossed the 
meridian of the new city, and El-Mu‘izz accordingly named the place 
El-Qdahira (Cairo). Its N. and its S. limits are to-day marked by 
the Bab el-Futah (p. 84) and the Bab Zuweila (p. 64) respectively. 
A street 82ft. wide divided it into two approximately equal halves, 
and two magnificent palaces were built for the caliph in the centre 
of the city, on either side of the main street. In 973 El-Mu‘izz took 
up his permanent residence in Cairo, two years after the foundation 
of the mosque of El-Azhar (p. 58). — A new period of prosperity 
began under the Aiyubids. Saladin endeavoured to unite the still 
separated cities of Cairo and Fustét by means of a common wall 
(pp. 118, 120), which, however, was never finished, and in 1176 he 
founded the citadel. Under his luxurious and extravagant successors 
Cairo was greatly extended and magnificently embellished, and in the 
{Ath cent. it reached its zenith. At that period, however, it was fear- 
fully devastated by the plague, as it had been on former occasions 
(e.g. in 1065 and in 4295) and was also several times subsequently 
(especially in 1492, when about 42,000 people are said to have been 
carried off by it in one day), The town suffered severely in other ways 
also, and indeed its whole history, like that of the sultans and the 
Mamelukes themselves, seems to have presented an almost con- 
tinuous succession of revolutions, rapine, and bloodshed. As most 
of the Mameluke sultans who resided in the citadel died a violent 
death, so the reign of almost every new potentate began with sanguin- 
ary contests among the emirs for the office of vizier, while but few 
reigns were undisturbed by insurrections in the capital. During the 
third régime of En-Nasir (1293-1340), who had been twice deposed 
and as often recovered his throne, a persecution of the Christians 
took place at Oairo. The churches which had been built in the 
capital and elsewhere were closed or demolished, while the Christians 
themselves were so ill-treated and oppressed, especially in the reign 
of the sultan Es-Sdlih (1351-54), that many of them are said to 
have embraced Islamism, In 1366 and 4367, in the reign of the sultan 
Sha‘bain (p. 66), bloody conflicts took place in the streets of Cairo 
between hostile parties of Mamelukes, and in 1377 Sha‘ban himself 
was tortured and strangled in the citadel. The wildest anarchy at- 
tended the dethronement of the sultan Bargag (1389), when the 
convicts escaped from their prisons and plundered the houses of the 
emirs and the public magazines. The following year another rebel- 
lion among the Mamelukes restored Barqtq to the throne. Scarcely, 
however, had he closed his eyes and been succeeded by Farag (1399), 
when the Mamelukes again revolted and renewed conflicts took 
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place for possession of the citadel, during which the city was partly 
plundered. Similar scenes were repeated on almost every change of 
government. The turbulence of the Mamelukes, who were treated 
with too much consideration by the sultans, became more and more 
unbearable; they robbed the people in the markets and assaulted 
citizens in the public streets. 

On Jan. 26th, 1517, the Osman sultan Selim I., after having 
gained a victory in the neighbourhood of Heliopolis (p. 129), en- 
tered the city. Taman Bey, the last Mameluke sultan, was taken 
prisoner and executed (p. 64). Selim caused the finest marble 
columns which adorned the palace in the citadel to be removed to 
Constantinople. Under the Turks few new buildings were erected 
in Cairo and the city was freely exposed to the exactions of the 
soldiery, but it still remained a busy and brilliant provincial capital. 
— After the Battle of the Pyramids (p. 87) in 1798 Cairo was oc- 
-cupied by Bonaparte, who established his headquarters for several 
months on a site now occupied by Shepheard’s Hotel. On his re- 
turn to France Kléber was left as commander-in-chief of the French 
troops at Cairo, where he was assassinated on June 44th, 1800. 
In 1801 the French garrison under Belliard, being hard pressed by 
the grand vizier, was compelled to capitulate. On August 3rd, 1805, 
Muhammed ‘Ali, as the recognized pasha of Egypt, took possession 
of the citadel, which for the last time witnessed a bloody scene on 
March 4st, 1811 (comp. p. 73). Since that time Cairo has entered 
upon a new period of prosperity, and a great influx of European 
ideas has begun. A new E. to W. artery, the present-day Muski 
(p. 56), was pierced through the old quarters. The rule of Isma% 
witnessed great modern improvements, The neighbourhood of the 
Exbektya (p. 53) was remodelled, the great thoroughfare known as 
the Shari‘ Clot Bey and Shari‘ Muhammed ‘Ali was formed, and the 
new suburb of Isma@tltya was begun to the S.W. of the Ezbektya. 
To the N. of the last the Tauftgtya was added under Taufty. The 
insurrection of ‘Arabi in 1882 (p. oxxviii) scarcely affected Cairo. — 
The 20th cent. has brought important accretions to the city. A new 
thoroughfare has been constructed in place of the city canal (EI- 
Khalig), which was filled up in 1897-1900; the island of El-Geztra 
has been built over, and the villa quarters of Qasr ed-Daibdra and 
Garden City have sprung up on the §., while to the N. of ‘Abbastya 
is the suburb of New Heliopolis (p. 128). Cairo, 845 acres in area 
under the Fatimids, now covers an area of 64sq. M.; with its mixture 
of mediwval Arab streets and European quarters of the most modern 
type, it is one of the most attractive cities in the world. 

Comp, ‘The Story of Cairo’, by Stanley Lane-Poole, in the Medieval 
Towns Series (London 1900, reprinted 1924); ‘Oriental Cairo’, by Douglas 
Sladen (illus.; London 4911, 2nd ed. 1918); ‘Cairo and its Environs’, by 
A. 0. Lamplough and R. Francis (illus.; London, 1909); ‘The City of the 
Caliphs’, by #. A. Reynolds-Ball (Boston, 1897); ‘Cairo Fifty Years Ago’, by 
Edward William Lane, edited by Stanley Lane-Poole (London, 1896); ‘Some 
Cairo Mosques and their Founders’ (London, 1924; 17s. 6d.), ‘Quatre-Vingts 
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Mosquées et Autres Monuments Musulmans du Caire’ (Cairo, 1925), ‘Rambles 
in Cairo’ (Cairo, 1917), all of them by Jfrs. R. L. Devonshire; ‘Le Caire, le 
Nil et Memphis’, by G. Migeon, in the ‘Villes dart célébres’ series (illus.; 
Paris, 1928). 

The *Street Scenes presented by the city of the Caliphs admir- 
ably illustrate the whole world of oriental fiction and produce an 
indelible impression on the uninitiated denizen of the West. The 
busy traffic in the principal streets of the old Arab quarters presents 
an “interminable, ravelled, and twisted string” of men, women, and 
animals, of walkers, riders, motor-cars, omnibuses, and carts of every 
description. It is not, however, until the traveller has learned to 
distinguish the various individuals who throng the streets, and to 
know their different pursuits, that he can thoroughly appreciate 
his walks or drives. 

From a very early period it has been customary for the Arabs to 
distinguish their different sects, families, and dynasties by the 
colour of their Turbans. And the custom still prevails to a certain 
extent. The ‘Sherif’ (plural ‘Shtirafa’), a descendant of the prophet, 
now frequently wears a white turban, though originally he wore 
green, the colour of the prophet. Green turbans are now worn by 
last year’s Mecca pilgrims. The various orders of dervishes (p. xov) 
are similarly distinguished; the Rifa‘tya wear black or dark-blue 
turbans, the Ahmadiya red, the Qadiriya white. The ‘Ulama, or 
clergy and scholars, usually wear a very wide, evenly folded turban 
of light colour. The orthodox length of a believer's turban is seven 
times that of his head, being equivalent to the whole length of his 
body, in order that the turban may afterwards be used as the wearer's 
winding-sheet, and that this circumstance may familiarize him with 
the thought of death. Many Mohammedans now, however, wear 
European dress or adopt a semi-European, semi-oriental costume; 
a common headgear is the red tarbdsh (erroneously known as a fez 
by most Europeans). Little difference is now observable between 
the costume of the Copts, Jews, and other oriental ‘unbelievers’ 
and: that of the Moslem Egyptians, except that the Coptic priests 
and Jewish rabbis usually wear a black turban. 

The Women of the poorer and rustic classes wear nothing but a 
blue gown and a veil. Their ornaments consist of silver, copper, 
glass, or bead bracelets, ear-rings, and anklets, while their chins, 
arms, and chests are often tattooed with blue marks. Similar tattoo- 
ing is common also among the men. In Upper Egypt nose-rings also 
are frequently seen. The women of the upper classes are never 80 
handsomely dressed in the streets as at home. When equipped for 
riding or walking they wear a silk cloak, with very wide sleeves 
(t6b or sabla), over their home attire, They don also the burqu’, or 
veil, which consists of a long strip of muslin, covering the whole 
of the face except the eyes and reaching nearly to the feet. Lastly 
they put on the habara, a kind of mantle, which in the case of 
married women consists of two breadths of glossy black silk, The 
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Coptic, Jewish, and Syrian women wear the same costume, but are 
generally unveiled. The wealthier ladies, who drive in their car- 
riages or motor-cars attended by eunuchs, usually veil their faces up 
to their eyes with thin white gauze or black silk, European dress, 
however, is becoming more and more common, and the rigour of 
the veiling is gradually diminishing. Egyptian women colour their 
eyelashes and eyelids with kohl (p. liv), and their finger and toe 
nails with henna (p. Ixxvi) which gives them a brownish-yellow 
tint. (Circumcision, weddings, and funerals, see pp. xcvi seqq.) 
Amid this busy throng of men and animals resound the warn- 
ing shouts of coachmen, donkey-attendants, and camel - drivers. 
The words most commonly heard are — ‘riglak, riglak’, ‘shimd@lak’, 
‘yaminak’, ‘vd, aa’, As a rule, these warnings are accompanied 


by some particularizing title. Thus, ‘riglak ya miisyu’ (monsieur), 
or ‘riglak ya khawdga’ (‘thy foot, sir’, i.e. ‘take care of your foot’; 
khawdga is the usual title given to Europeans by the Arabs and is 
said to have originally meant ‘merchant’ only); ‘wishshak y@ gada*’ 
(‘thy face, young man’); ‘shimdlak y@ sheikh’ (‘to thy left, O 
sheikh’); ‘yaminik yd bint’ (‘to thy right, girl’); ‘dahrik y@ sitt’ 
(‘thy back, lady’); ‘yd ‘artisa’ (bride); ‘yd sharif’ (descendant 
of the prophet); ‘yd afandi’ (the title for a native gentleman). — 
BEGGARS are very numerous at Cairo, most of them being blind. 
They endeavour to excite compassion by invoking the aid of Allah: 
‘ya Muhannin yd Rabb’ (‘O awakener of pity, O Master’); ‘talib 
min Allah haqq luqmet ‘eish’ (‘I seek from my Lord the price of a 
morsel of bread”); ‘ana deif Allah wa’n-nabi (‘I am the guest of 
God and of the Prophet’), The usual answer of the passer-by is 
‘Allah yihannin‘aleik’ (‘God will have mercy on thee’; comp, p. xxv), 
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The Saqqa, or water-carrier, with his goatskin of water, carried 
either by himself or by a donkey, still plies his trade in Cairo 


although the waterworks 
supply every house in the 
city, as well as the public 
fountains (sabil or sibil), 
and though on many of the 
houses there are brass tubes 
through which passers-by 
may take a draught from 
the main pipes. The Hemali 
also, who belong to one 
of the orders of dervishes 
(p. xciv), are engaged in 
selling water, which they 
flavour with orange-blossom 
(ahr), while others use li- 
quorice (‘ergsas or “irgisits) 
or raisins (zebib or sxibib). 
There are also numerous 
itinerant vendors of fruit, 
vegetables, and sweetmeats, 
which to Europeans usually 


look very uninviting. The Rammal or 


soothsayer, squatting by the side of the road, offers to tell the fortune 


of the passer-by by consult- 
ing the sand. Lastly, there 
are itinerant Cooks (tabba- 
khin, sing. tabbdkh), with 
portable kitchens, who sell 
small meat puddings, fish, 
and other comestibles. 

Most of the Arab Bar- 
bers (muszaiyin) have their 
shops open to the street. 
Besides cutting the hair of 
their customers they may be 
seen shaving their heads, an 
art in which they are very 
expert. 

Several times during the 
day and also at night the 
solemn and sonorous cry 
of the Muezzin (mw’addin) 
summoning the, faithful to 
prayer (see p. lxxxix), 
reverberates from the tops 
of the minarets (médna). 
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When the shops are shut the watchmen (bauwGb) place their beds 
(sertr) of palm-twigs in the streets outside the entrances and prepare 
to spend the night there; sometimes they have only mats or rugs to 
sleep on. The street traffic ceases in the Arab quarters comparatively 
early, while in the European districts it goes on till nearly midnight. 
But during the month of Ramadan (p. xcix) it continues throughout 
the whole night even in the Arab quarters. 

The traveller will observe the Elementary Schools (makiab), of 
which there are 79 in Cairo, and one of which is attached to almost 
every public fountain (sibil; p. 51). He will find it very amusing 
to watch the schoolmaster (fig?, a corruption of fagih, p, lxxxix), 
teaching his pupils with the aid of admonitions and blows, while the 
boys themselves recite verses of the Koran with a swaying motion of 
their bodies (a practice supposed to ‘strengthen the memory’) or bend 
over their wooden or metal writing tablets. They do not fail, however, 
to find time for the same tricks as European schoolboys. It is not 
advisable to watch the fiqi too closely, as he is easily disconcerted. 

These schools, mostly belonging to pious foundations controlled by 
the Ministry of Waqfs (p. lxxxix), are now supervised by the Ministry of 
Education. The mere reading and recitation of verses from the Koran 
being in itself considered a meritorious act, the great object of these 
schools is to teach the pupils to recite the Koran by heart. Although the 
language is often antiquated and obscure, no explanations are given, so 
that the boy who knows the whole book by heart usually understands 
but little of it. After learning the alphabet the pupil is taught to write 
a few simple words, such as the names of his friends, and then learns the 
ninety-nine ‘beautiful’ names of Allah, a knowledge of which is necessary 
to enable him to repeat the ninety-nine prayers of the Mohammedan rosary 
(sibha or subha). The boy is next made to learn the Fatha (p. xc), or 
first chapter (sira) of the Koran, after which he proceeds to learn the 
last, the last but one, and the others in the same inverted order, until 
he reaches the second, the reason being that the chapters gradually dim- 
inish in length from the second to the last. The course of study frequently 
takes 4-6 years and its completion is commemorated by the celebration of 
the Khatma, a family festival, to which the schoolmaster is invited. 

The Bazaars of Cairo present many interesting traits of oriental 
character, As is the universal custom in the Hast, shops of the same 
kind, with their workshops, are congregated together in the same 
quarter, named sometimes after a mosque but more usually after the 
wares there sold, e.g. Stg en-Nahhd@sin, bazaar of the coppersmiths, 
Sag el-Khurdagiya, bazaar of the ironmongers. Most of the bazaars 
consist of narrow, andoften dirty, lanes, generally covered over with 
an awning to shade them from the sun, and flanked with shops about 
6 ft. wide. These shops (dukkd@n) are open towards the street, and 
in front of each is a mastaba or seat on which the customer takes his 
piace and on which theshopkeeper offers his prayers at the appointed 
hours. These lanes usually enclose a massive storehouse of con- 
siderable size (khan), consisting of two stories. Several such khans 
together form a quarter of the city (hdra). These were formerly 
closed at night by massive, iron-mounted gates, still in some cases 
preserved, though no longer used. 
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Bazar is a Persian word, the Arabic equivalent for which is sdq. 
The magazines of the wholesale merchants, with their large courts, are 
called coe which the Franks have corrupted to occaleh or okella (comp. 
p. cciv). 

The principal market-days are Monday and Thursday, when 
the traffic in the narrow streets is so great that it becomes difficult 
to traverse them. Pedlars force their way through the crowd, shout- 
ing at the top of their voices. So, too, we observe coffee-sellers, 
water-carriers, sweetmeat-vendors, and others, elbowing their way. 

In walking through bazaars and other streets the traveller will 
be interested in observing how industriously and skilfully the 
Artisans work, with tools of the most primitive description. The 
turners (kharrat), for example, are equally adroit with hand and foot. 

European travellers who purpose making large purchases in the bazaars 
should make previous inquiries as to the prevailing prices and should 
then arm themselves with the most inexhaustible patience. Time has 
no value for an Oriental. Everything must be haggled for, sometimes in 
the most obstinate fashion. When the customer offers the proper price, the 
dealer will remark ‘shwaiya’ (it is little), but will eventually close the bar- 
gain. Sometimes the shopkeeper sends for coffee or tea from a neighbouring 
coffee-house in the course of the bargaining. If no satisfactory agreement 
can be reached, the customer should calmly proceed on his way. Every step 
he takes will lower the demands of the obdurate dealer, It is advisable 
to offer at first rather a lower sum than the purchaser is willing to pay, 
in order that the offer may be raised. A common phrase in the cere- 
monious East is ‘khuduh baldsh’ (take it for nothing), which, of course, is 
never seriously meant. Foreigners, however, must be prepared to pay 


more than natives. Dragomans and commissionnaires usually have a private 
understanding with the dealer, so that to make purchases in their company 
is to add 10-20%» to the price. The street-hawkers often ask as much as 


ten or even twenty times the value of their wares. 


I. The Ezbekiya and the New Quarters. 


On the square in front of the Main Station, the MipAN BL- 
Mauarra and Mipan BAx un-Hapip (Pl. 2), stands the National 
Monument (‘The Awakening of Egypt’), in pink granite, by Mukhtar 
Bey (4928). To the 8. of the square, at the N. end of the Shari’ Nubar 
Pasha, is the Sibil of the Mother of Muhammed ‘Ali (P1.E3), a hand- 
some fountain, opposite the pretty modern Mosque of Aulad ‘Indn. 
Thence the Shari’ Nibar Pasha, continued by the Shari‘ Kamil, leads 
to the Ezbekiya Garden. 

The *Ezbekiya Garden (Pl. E 3,4), or simply the Exbekiya, is 
the centre of the foreign quarter, between the old Arab Cairo and 
the new town built in the European style since the middle of the 
19th century. It occupies the site of a lake and is named after the 
heroic Emir Ezbek, the general of Sultan Qait Bey (1468-96 ; 
p. cxxiv). A mosque, pulled down in 1869, was erected here in 1495 
in honour of his victory over the Turks. The gardens, which have 
several entrances (adm. 5 mill.), were laid out in 1870 by M. Barillet, 
formerly chief gardener to the city of Paris. They cover an area of 
201/, acres and contain a variety of rare trees and shrubs. Inthe N. 
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part of the gardens are a café and a British soldiers’ club, and in 
the §.E. part is the Arab theatre (p. 43). Military bands, see p. 44. 

To the S. of the Ezbekiya lies the Opera House (Pl. E4; p. 43), 
hastily constructed in five months to be ready for the opening of the 
Suez Canal (p. 193) and inaugurated on Nov. 1, 1869, with Verdi’s 
‘Rigoletto’ (‘Aida’, composed specially for the opening of the opera 
house, was not finished in time). In front of the building, to the Wis 
stretches the Oprra Squares (Midan et-Tiyatro; Pl. E 4), with an 
equestrian statue of Ibrd@him Pasha (p. exxvii; by Charles Cordier, 
4872). Thence the Shari’ ‘“Abdin leads S. to the Middn ‘Abdin, on 
the left side of which lies the Royal! Palace (‘Abdin Palace; P!.E 5). 

No. 2 in the Haret el-Mabduli, opposite the S.W. corner of the 
"Abatn Palace, is King Fudd’s Museum of Hygiene, established in 
4927 with the collaboration of the officials of the Dresden Museum 
of Hygiene. It contains numerous models dealing with human 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology, infant welfare, etc. (open 
daily, except Mon., 9-12 & 3-6; reserved for women on Tues.; adm. 
free, Sun. and Fri. P.T. 4). 

Between the Ezbekiya and the Opera House the Shari‘ et-Tiyatro 
leads to the small Midan Ezbek, with the Mixed Tribunal (Pl. E 4; 
comp. p. xxii) and the Crédit Lyonnais (p. 39). Parallel with this 
street and its continuation, the Shari‘ Ezbek, runs the Shari‘ Tahir, 
on the right of which are the Caisse de la Dette Publique, the General 
Post Office (Pl. E4; p. 39), and the headquarters of the Fire Brigade. 
Both these streets end at the MipAn BL-‘ATABA EL-KuHaDRA, an im- 
portant tramway centre, whence radiate the Miski (p. 56), the Shari‘ 
Muhammed ‘Ali (p. 66), the Shari el-Azhar (p. 58) and SHArr° sr-~ 
Amir FArte (Pl. FG 4-2; both constructed in 1927), ete. 

Adjoining the Ezbekiya on the N.E. is the small Mida@n el- 
Khazindér (Pl. E 3; Shari‘ Clot Bey, see p. 85). 

Westwards from the Ezbekiya and the Opera Square, and to 
the W. of the Shari‘ Kamil and the Shari‘ ‘Abdin, as far as the Nile 
and the Shari‘ el-Malika Nazli, extend the quarters of Ism&‘iliya and 
Taufiqiya (Tewfikiyeh). The Ismailiya was begun by the Khedive 
IsmA‘tl (p. oxxvii), who desired to rival the modern quarters of Paris 
and presented sites gratuitously to anyone who would undertake 
to erect on each a house worth at least 30,000 fr. within eighteen 
months. This is no longer the most fashionable residential quarter, 
but it is the seat of European commerce, Several of the principal 
hotels and banks are ‘situated here, also the offices of the great 
business firms, several department stores, most of the consulates, 
and many palaces of European, Levantine, and Egyptian grandees. 
The Ismailiya and Taufiqiya quarters are separated from each other 
by the wide and busy SHint’ Fu’Ap EL-AuwaL (Avenue Fouad 
Premier, formerly Shari Bulaéq), which, beginning on the W. side 
of the Ezbekiya, leads through the quarter of Bilaq (p. 86), crosses 
tle Nile, intersects Gezira (p. 86), and ends at the Zamalik Bridge 
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(Pl. A2). — To the S. of and parallel with the E. half of the Shari‘ 
Fwd I. run the Saint ex-Macurast and the fashionable Suizr 
zu-ManAxu. Farther S. is the SHAnr Qasr EN-Niz, leading from the 
Shari‘ ‘Abdin (p. 54) to the Midé@n Suliman Pasha (Pl. D 4), with 
the monument of Suliman Pasha, a former French officer (Octave 
de Saves; 1788-1860), the reorganizer of the army of Muhammed 
‘Ali. Beyond this point the street leads to the barracks of Qasr en- Nil 
(Pl. C4) and the Egyptian Museum (p. 83) in the Shari‘ “Mariette 
Pasha. The Shari‘ el-Bustin likewise ends at the barracks, leading 
W. from the Midan ‘Abdin. 

The Suzi SutimAn Paswa (PID 4), at No.2 in which is the 
American Legation, leads from the Shari‘ Fu’ad I. to the Midan 
Sulimin Pasha, and thence to the Middn el-Ismd‘iliya (P1. D 5). 
This square is crossed by the Sufrzr Kupri Qasr EN-Nin, which 
leads from the Shari‘ ‘Abdin to the great bridge over the Nile and 
in which, at the corner of the Shari‘ el-Madabigh, is the Ministry of 
Wags (Pl. D 4; in charge of pious foundations, mosques, etc.), a 
pbuilding in the Arab style. — In the Suirr Qasr EL-‘ArntI, leading 
8. from the Midan el-Isma‘tliya (see above), is, to the right, a fash- 
ionable quarter recently erected on the site of the palace of Qasr 
ed-Dibdra, including the Residency of the British High Commiss- 
ioner (P1. C5; comp. p. 39) and adjoined on the S. by the new 
Garden City. On the E. side of the Shari‘ Qasr el-‘Aini are the College 
of Arts and Sciences (No. 143; founded in 1920), belonging to the 
American University (p. 44) and including a school of oriental studies 
for foreigners; the Institut d’Egypte (p. 44) with its gardens, the 
Chemical Department of the Ministry of Finance, the Société Royale 
de Géographie (p. 44), and the Ministry of Public Works (Wizaret 
el-Ashghal el-‘Umimiya). 

The Geological Museum (P1.D5), in the Shari‘ esh-Sheikh Rihan, 
is open daily, except Fri. and government holidays, from 8.30 to 4. 
Guide to the exhibits (1923), P.T.1. Director, Dr. W. F. Hume. 


Grounp Froor. The entrance hall contains specimens of the valuable 
minerals of Egypt (gold, petroleum, phosphates, etc.), flint implements, etc. 
The East Hall is devoted to building stones, clays, and wells. — On the 
First Foor is an extensive collection of Egyptian fossils (eocene and 
oligocene), found by H. J. L. Beadnell in the Libyan desert. In the central 
room are three skulls of the Arsinoitherium Zittelii (an extinct monster 
resembling a rhinoceros; from the Faiyim); bones of the Paleomastodon 
and Meeritherium, the earliest known representatives of the elephants ; 
and two complete specimens of a monster tortoise (Testudo Ammonis). 
The East Room contains a complete collection of fossils characteristic of 
the various geological formations of Egypt and Sinai; in the West room is 
a representative cllection of the rocks and minerals of Egypt and Sinai. 


On the E. side of the ministerial buildings, in the Shari‘ el-Falaki, 
are the offices of the Public Health Administration. — In the Shari‘ 
Dar en-Niyaba (i.e. ‘Parliament Street’; Pl. D5), which diverges E. 
from the Shari Qasr el-‘Aini, are (on the N. side) the Ministry of 
Communications, the Cooperative Section of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, and the new Parliament Buildings (by B. R, Hebblethwaite, 
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4923); on the S. side is the Ministry of Agriculture (Wizaret ez- 
Zira‘a). At the E. end of the street (Midan Lazoghli) lie the Ministry 
of Justice (N.) and the Ministries of Finance and the Interior (S.). 

Farther on in the Shari‘ Qasr el-‘Aini are (r.) the English church 
of St. Mary (p. 44) and (1.) the Ministry of Education (Wizaret el- 
> Mafarif el-Umimiya; entrance in the Shari® et-Turga el-Gharbi). 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in the Shari‘ el Insha, diverging to 
the left, occupies a former palace of Muhammed ‘Izzet Pasha. Then 
follow, in the Shari‘ el-Munira, (1.) the Higher Training College for 
teachers (entrance in the Shari‘ el-Madrasa) and the Institut Francais 
d’Archéologie Orientale (p. 44). Next comes, on the right, beyond 
the street leading to the Muhammed ‘Ali Bridge and the island of 
Réda (pp. 142, 113), the large hospital of Qasr el-‘Aini(P1.C 6; p. 42). 
Originally a palace built in 1446 by Ahmad Ibn el-‘Aini, Master of 
the Horse to Sultan Khushqadam, it was turned into a hospital in 
1837, when the adjoining School of Medicine and Pharmacy (Faculty 
of Medicine of the Egyptian University, p.85), created by the French 
doctor Antoine Clot (Clot Bey, 1793-1868) at Abu Za‘bal (p. 129) 
in 1827, was transferred to Cairo. [New buildings for the hospital 
and medical school are under construction at Manyal er-Réda (comp. 
p. 112).] Thence to the Midén Fumm el-Khalig and to Old Cairo, 
see pp. 112 seqq. — The SwAnt HenwAn, parallel with the Shari‘ 
Qasr el-‘Aini, contains the station of Es-Saiyida Zeinab (Pl. D 6), 
on the line to Helwan (p. 177). 


Il. The Muski and its Side Streets. 


A visit to the chief Bazaars (comp. p. 52), to which this section is de- 
voted, is so full of novelty and interest that the traveller will scarcely have 
time to combine with the first visit the inspection of the Mosques (tickets 
of admission, see p. 45) passed on the way. Both ladies and gentlemen, 
aided by the following description and the plan of the city (p. 37), may 
plunge fearlessly into the thickest of the crowd, especially if they do not 
mind taking an occasional wrong turning. 

The chief thoroughfare of the Arab part of Cairo is the “Mfski 
(Pl. F4), dating from the first half of the 19th cent., which leads 
from the square of ‘Ataba el-Khadra (p. 54) to the circular Midan 
Saq el-Kantu; its continuations, the Shari‘ es-Sikka el-Gedida (p. 57), 
Shari‘ esh-Shanawani (PJ. G4), and Shari‘ ed-Darrasa, traverse the 
entire breadth of the old town (nearly 1 M.). This street has now 
almost entirely lost its external oriental characteristics. The tobacco 
and clothing stores, etc,, present quite a Huropean exterior, But 
the oriental features of the traffic (p. 49) that surges up and down 
the street from morning till night are still unchanged. To the left, 
in the Shari‘ esh-Shawazliya, is the recently restored Mosque of ‘Abd 
er-Rahman Katkhuda or Kikhya (pp. 60, 61), dating from the middle 
of the 18th century. At the end of the Miski, where we cross the 
Shari el-Khalig el-Masri (Pl. F4; p.57), we enter the old city of 
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the Fatimids (p. 47), the second wall of which, erected after 1074, 
is still represented by the Bab el-Futih and the Bab en-Nagr (p.84), 
its N. gates, and the Bab Zuweila(p. 64), itsS. gate. Its W. boundary 
was the old canal of El-Khalig (p. 112), now the Shari‘ el-Khalig 
el-Masri (Pl. D-G 6-2; tram No. 5, p. 40). 

On the right in the Shari‘ Bein es-Strein, which runs parallel with 
and close to the Shari® el-Khalig el-Masri, are the Armenian Gregorian 
Church of the Holy Virgin (P). F 4) and the Armenian Patriarchate. Farther 
on, in the Shari® Zuweila, which diverges right, are three Coptic Orthodox 
Churches (Pl. F4), adjoining one another: Zl-‘Adra (Blessed Virgin), the 
oldest in the city, said to date from the Fatimid era, but in its present 
state a 12th cent. reconstruction (in front of the sanctuary, a screen dec- 
orated with beautiful ivory inlay); St. Mercurios (Abu’s-Seifein, ‘the two- 
sworded’), a small church altered in 1780; and, in the upper story, the 
church of Mdri Girgis (St. George). Adjacent are two nunneries, 


We follow the SaAnr‘ xs-Smxxa EL-Gupipa (PI. F G4; p. 56), 
the continuation of the Miski. The Ghetto (Haret el-Yahtid) to the 
left contains numerous synagogues and the old ‘school’ (i.e. syna- 
gogue) of the philosopher Maimonides (d. at Fustét 1204). The Bars 
Bey Mosque (El-Madrasa el-Ashrafiya; Pl. F 4), farther on to the 
right, was built by Sultan el-Ashraf Bars Bey in 1424 and has a 
noteworthy portal. Here we turn to the left (on the right is the Shari‘ 
el-Ashrafiya, p. 62) into the long line of thoroughfare beginning 
with the Shari® el-Khurdagiya (p. 80), and at the first cross-street 
on the right (Shari el-Qumsanwiya) we enter a large covered bazaar, 
known as the Khan el-Khalili. 

The Kh&n el-Khalili (Pl. G4), still the centre of the market 
traffic of Cairo, was founded in 1400 by Garkas el-Khalili, master 
of the horse to Sultan Barqtiq, on the site of a palace of the Fatimids. 
It forms a distinct quarter of the city, and is intersected by a main 
street and numerous cross-lanes, formed by long rows of stalls of 
tradesmen and artisans, all covered over. Here are the headquarters 
of the silk and carpet merchants and the vendors of trinkets. We 
follow the main avenue, the SHarr et-KuHAn BL-Kuarini, In the 
first lane on the left is a Bazaar of the Shoemakers, in which the red 
shoes (markéib, plural mardktb) of the Arabs may be purchased. On 


the right are large Carpet Bazaars. 

The purchase of expensive carpets without expert knowledge is 
dangerous, as many of the examples are modern. As soon as a purchaser 
appears the dealers spread their wares over the whole court for his in- 
spection. Patience and time are essential for a satisfactory bargain (comp. 
p. 58). Many of the so-called Damascene silks, and particularly those in 
the most pleasing colours, are manufactured at Lyons and Krefeld. 


The Sharif el-Khan el-Khalili turns right and leads through the 
Brass Bazaar to the Sikka el-Gedida, while the Sikket el-Badistan 
leads straight on to the Hasanein Mosque (p. 58). Passing through 
a fine gateway on the right, the Sikket el-Qabwa, which dates from 
the beginning of the 16th cent. (note the decoration of stalactites 
and inscription-friezes) and is occupied by brass-workers, we reach 
the Sikket and the parallel Haret Khan el-Khalili, both of which 
lead also to the Hasanein Mosque. 
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The Mosque of Saiyidna’l-Husein (Pl. E3) or El-Hasanein (‘the 
two Hasans’, i.e. the prothers Hasan and Husein) is the mosque of 
the youthful Husein, who fell at Kerbela in Mesopotamia in A.D. 
680 fighting against the enemies of his father ‘Ali, son-in-law of 
the prophet (p. oxviii), who was slain in 664. Husein is still highly 
venerated by Shiite Mohammedans (p. xcv), particularly in Persia. 
The mosque (inaccessible to non-Moslems), of no architectural im- 
portance, has been almost completely modernized. The chief attract- 
ion is the modern mausoleum, which contains the head of Husein, 
said to have been brought to Cairo in a green silk bag. This mosque 
is chiefly visited by men on Thurs. and by women on Saturdays. 

Opposite the Hasanein Mosque on the 8. is the Azhar Mosque 
(see below), from which the SuArr EL-AzHaR (Pl. F G4) runs to 
the square of ‘Ataba el-Khadra (p. 54), parallel with the Miski. 

Between the E. end of the Shari‘ el-Azhar and the Sikka el-Gedida 
lies the Bazaar of the Booksellers. Most of them are scholars, and 
their shops are the resort of the learned Mohammedan world of Cairo. 

As the prices of books vary greatly in accordance with the demand 
and other circumstances, and as there js no such thing as a fixed publish- 
ing price, purchasers should always endeavour to ascertain beforehand 
the true value of any work they wish to buy. As in the case of many 
other wares, the line between new and second-hand books is not so strictly 
drawn in the East as in Europe. The booksellers generally keep cata- 
logues, several feet in length, to refresh their memories regarding the 
state of their stock, The Koran, which is shown very reluctantly to non- 
Moslems, is kept separate from the other books. The books are piled 
up in avery inconvenient fashion. Many of them are sold in loose sheets, 
in which case the purchaser should see that the work is complete, as gaps 
are of frequent occurrence, The bindings usually consist of leather or 
cardboard, Valuable books are often kept in cases of red sheepskin, — 
The workmanship of the bookbinders, who, like other oriental artisans, 
work in the open street, is very cheap and far inferior to that of Huropean 
productions. Red is their favourite colour. 

We now follow the Shari‘ el-Azhar, which leads to the left to 
the main entrance of the Azhar Mosque. 

The *Mosque of El-Azhar (El-Gami‘ el- Azhar; Pl. G 4), the 
‘most blooming’, the most important monument of the Fatimid 
period, was completed in A.D. 971 by @éhar, general of the Fatimid 
caliph El-Mu‘izz, and here, two years later, El-Mu‘izz offered his 
first prayer after his entry into Cairo. Admission, see p. 45; cameras 
are forbidden and the visitor should carefully abstain from any 
manifestation of amusement or contempt. The mosque was created 
a University in 988 by Caliph El-‘Astz (p. oxix). The rectangular 
ground-plan of the original puilding, almost entirely rebuilt by 
the Emirs Salar (after the earthquake of 1303) and Sarghatmish, 
and by the sultans Hasan and Qait Bey, is easily recognizable, but 
it has been so frequently restored that no part of it can be said to 
date actually from the Fatimid period except the central part of 
the sanctuary, with its cupolas. Everything outside this rectangle 
is known positively to be of later date. The characteristic old orna- 
im entation of the arcades and cupolas in the sanctuary deserves special 
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Gates: 1. Bab el-Muzaiyinin (‘Gate of the Barbers’), on the W.; 2. Bab el- 
Géhariya, on the N.; 3. Bab esh-Shorba (‘Soup Gate’), on the E.; 4. Bab 
es-Sa‘dida (‘Gate of the Upper Egyptians’); 5. Bab esh-Shauwdm (‘Gate of the 
Syrians’); 6. Bdb el-Maghdrba (‘Gate of the North West Africans’), these 
three on the S. and closed 2-6 p.m. 
7. Forecourt. 8. El-Madrasa (school-mosque) et-Zaibarsiya. 9. Steward’s 
office. 10. El-Madrasa el-Aqbughdwiya (library). — LiwAn EL-GAmr‘, the 
principal hall for instruction. — 11. Prayer-niche of ‘Abd er- Rahman 
Kikhya. 12. Dome in front of the old prayer-niche. 43. Tomb of ‘Abd er- 
Rahman Kikhya, 14. El-Madrasa el-Gohartya. 45. Sabil (fountain). 16. Court 
of Ablutions, witha tank in the centre and latrines all round. — 417-27. RrwAgs 
(bedrooms and studies). 17. Riwdq el-Atrdk (Turks); 18. Riwdg el-Maghdarba 
(N.W. Africans); 19. Staircase to the Riwdg esh-Shauwdm (Syrians) ; 20. Stair- 
case to the Riwdq el-Baghdddiyin (natives of Bagdad) and to the Riwdq el- 
Hundd (natives of India); 21. Riwdq el-Gabart (E. Africans from Somali- 
land, Zeila‘, Berbera, and Tajurra); 22. Staircase to the Riwdg el-Makkiyin 
(natives of Mecca); 23. Riwdq esh-Shardkwa (natives of the province of 
Sharqiya, p. xlix); 24. Riwdq el-Fashniyin (Upper Egyptians from Fashn); 
25. Riwdg es-Sadddntyin (natives of the Sudan); 26. Riwdg el-Baldbisa (natives 
of Lower Egypt); 27. Riwdg el-Hanafiya (Hanafites, see p. lxxxviii). — 
98. Steps to the terrace and to the Minaret of Ghtri. — 29. Gate of the 
Okella Qdit Bey (ruinous but interesting fagade). — 30. Riwdq el-‘ Abbasi. 
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attention; that of the walls has been for the most part renewed after 
vanished patterns. The arcades of the court (sahn) were rebuilt under 
the Khedive Taufiq with scrupulous reproduction of the old style and 
the retention of the old columns. — The successive rulers of Egypt 
have emulated each other in maintaining and enlarging this vener- 
able building. In the 48th cent. the wealthy ‘Abd er-Rahman Kikhya 
(or Kiahya, p. 64) added four aisles to the sanctuary, and in more 
recent days Said Pasha and the Khedives Taufiq and ‘Abbas II. 
have been notable benefactors. ‘Abbas IT. erected a new building in 
place of the dilapidated N.W. side of the mosque, and his neo-Arab 
facade is practically the only one the mosque boasts, the other sides 
being all devoid of decoration. 

- The university is considered the most important in the territory 
of Islam. Before the British occupation the average number of 
students was some 7600, taught by 230 professors. After that the 
numbers sensibly diminished, as no students came from the former 
equatorial provinces of Egypt during the domination of the Mahdi. 
By 1942 the numbers had risen to 14,959 students and 587 teachers, 
but since then they have fallen again, as the instruction in Islamic 
studies is now shared with six other institutions (at Tanta, Zagazig, 
Asyit, Alexandria, Damietta, and Distiq). In 4926-27 there were 
246 teachers and 4838 students, of whom only 700 were non- 
Egyptians, so that the Hgyptian riwaqs (p. 59; Upper Egypt, Lower 
Egypt, Eastern Egypt) are the largest. The rest are Syrians, Turks, - 
or N, Africans, while a few come from Afghanistan, Bagdad, India, 
Java, Persia, Sennar, Somaliland, and other Moslem countries. 

No lectures are delivered on Thurs. or during the fasting month of 
Ramadan (p. xcix), When teaching, the professor (sheikh) sits cross-legged 
on a straw-mat or chair and reads from a book placed on a desk (rahla) 
before him, explaining each sentence as he proceeds; or he directs one 
of the more advanced students to read aloud, adding his own explanations 
from time to time. The students sit in a circle around the teacher, listen- 
ing or attentively taking notes. As soon as a student knows by heart 
and can explain the whole of the book that is being studied by the class, 
the sheikh makes an entry (Jgdza, i.e. permission) in the student’s copy 
of the work, whereby authority to lecture on the subject concerned is 
conferred. But the student cannot avail himself of this permission until 
he has passed the final examination, to which he may submit himself 
after receiving an igdza in each of the subjects of examination. 

The complete CorrtouLtum at the Azhar now lasts for fifteen years. If 
the student (mugdwir) successfully passes the examination at the end of 
the twelfth he receives the Shahddet el-‘alimtya, or ‘diploma of learning’, 
which qualifies him to teach at the Azhar or other institutions of similar 
standing (see above); after another three years’ course in the ‘specialization 
section’ (qism et-takhassus) he may obtain the Shahddet et-takhassus (‘diploma 
of specialization’), At the end of the eighth year a preliminary examin- 
ation is held, success in which secures the Shahddet el-ahliya (‘certificate 
of proficiency’), a diploma qualifying for the minor offices in the mosques 
and for the post of elementary teacher. The aim of the curriculum is to 
impart a thorough knowledge of not only the religious and civil teaching 
of Islam but also of classical Arabic (p. xxix). The subjects taught at 
the university fall into two classes: preparatory studies and professional 
studies. The former embrace grammatical inflexion (sarf) and syntax 
(nahw), rhetoric (baldgha), logic (mantig), versification (‘arad and gdjiya), 
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algebra (gabr), arithmetic (hisdb), and the terminology of traditional 


science (mustalah el-hadith). The professional subjects are theology (kaldm), 
jurisprudence (jigh; p. Ixxxix), the explanation of the Koran (tafstr), and 
the teaching of the traditions (hadith; p. lxxxviii). History, geography, 
mathematics, and style are optional subjects. — This list of subjects will 
serve to convey an idea of the intellectual condition of orthodox Mo- 
hammedans at the present day. Of recent years reformatory efforts have 
been directed, not only towards the compilation and systematic arrange- 
ment of traditional knowledge, but also towards its reorganization in 
accordance with modern ideas and its adaptation to present-day needs. 
This scheme of reform is to be initiated in 1929. 

‘At the head of the university is the Rector (Sheikh el-Gdmi‘), one ot 
the chief Mohammedan authorities in Egypt (comp. p. 1xxxix), with an ad- 
ministrative committee of five. Control, especially in matters of finance, 
is exercised by a Conseil Supérieur. Instruction is free; the university is 
supported by pious endowments, from which also bread (replaced in 1929 
by money) and pocket money are provided for the students. Within the 
last few years numerous ‘strikes’ have taken place among the students in 
consequence of the alleged misappropriation of the endowments by govern- 
ment. The budget for 1929-30 is estimated at £E 320,000. 

The principal entrance (Pl. 1), where strangers receive a guide, 
is on the N.W. side, and is called Bab el-Muzaiyinin, or ‘Gate of the 
Barbers’, because the students used to have their heads shaved here. 
It leads to a small forecourt (PJ. 7), on the right of which is the 
Madrasa et-Taibarstya(P1.8), with a magnificent mihrab, or prayer- 
niche, of 1309, and to the left are the office of the steward (PI. 9), 
in a restored mausoleum, and the Madrasa el-Agbughdwiya (Pl. 10), 
now used as the El-Azhar Central Library (52,000 vols., of which 
45,000 are MSS.). The branch-libraries of the different riwaqs (see 
p. 59) contain mostly ancient MSS. 

The forecourt (Pl. 7), ending in a portal added by Qait Bey 
(by whom the adjacent minaret also was built), leads directly into 
the large Sahn el-Gdmi‘, or mosque court, enclosed by an arcade, 
with Persian keel-arches, shallow niches, medallions, and pinnacles. 

The Sanctuary (Liwan el-Gami‘; p. cc), with its nine aisles, 
now forming the principal lecture-hall, has 140 marble columns 
(400 antique) and covers an area of about 3600 sq. yds. The front 
and older part, with the transept (p. oxciv) leading to the mihrab, 
is low in the ceiling. The part at the back, to which we ascend by 
a few steps, has considerably higher arcades (restored). The hall is 
imperfectly lighted. To the right of ‘Abd er-Rahman’s prayer-niche 
(P1.41) is the pulpit (minbar); a staircase on the right ascends to 
the upper story. On the 8, side is the tomb of ‘Abd er-Rahman 
Kikhya (Pl. 18; p. 56). The N. side is bounded by the elegant 
Madrasa el-Géhartya (Pl. 14), which dates from the 15th cent. and 
has a roofed central court. 

The ceilings of the Northern and Southern Liwans are supported 
by double colonnades. The N. liwan is adjoined by the Court of 
Ablutions (PI. 16), with a basin (meida’a) in the centre. 

The Lateral Liwans and many of the subsidiary buildings of 
the mosque are set apart as sleeping or working apartments (riwaqs, 
literally ‘galleries’) for the use of students of particular countries or 
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provinces (comp. the plan and its reference numbers 17-27, p. 59, 
most of the names of which still hold good). At the W. angle of the 
Great Court is the Riwdq el-‘Abbdsi (Pl. 30), built by “Abbas IT. 
(p. cxxx) and used for lectures. One of its doors leads to the Shari 
el-Azhar. 


Leaving the insignificant Mosque of Muhammed Bey Abu Dahab 
(1773; p. cxxv) on the left (N.), we follow the SHAnr zs-SanApaiya 
(ele G4), called also Siiq es-Stidan, formerly reserved for the 
dealers in Sudanese wares but now housing also other branches of 
trade (many druggists). It leads direct to the junction of the Shari‘ 
el-Ashrafiya, opposite the mosque of Bars Bey (p. 57). 


From the Shari‘ el-Ashrafiya, on the left side of the mosque of 
Bars Bey, the SHint® rL-HamzAiwi gs-Sacuiz, with the bazaar of the same 
name, leads to the W. The Siq el-Hamzawi (comp. Pl. F 4) is the bazaar 
of the ‘Christian merchants’ (Syrians and Copts), who vie with their 
Mohammedan fellow-tradesmen in the exorbitance of their demands, and 
whose chief wares are European calico, porcelain, and drugs (which last 
are sold in nearly all the bazaars). This narrow winding street debouches 
in the Shari® el-Azhar (p.58), a little to the N. of the chief Greek Catholic 
Church of St. Nicholas (Pl. F 4). — Just at the beginning of the Shari‘ el- 
Hamzawi es-Saghir we observe on the left the covered Shari et-Tarbi‘a 
(Pl. E 8), with the Stq el-‘Attarin, or spice-market. The perfumes of 
Arabia, genuine and adulterated, wax candles, and drugs are the chief 
commodities here. Attar of roses is sold by weight at high prices. The 
small bottles into which it is usually put contain only one drop. Then 
follow the weavers and the tailors. The Shari‘ et-Tarbi‘a ends at the 
Shiri® el-Azhar, opposite the Ghiri Mosque (see below). 


The Suaxt EL-Fannamin runs §. from the S.W. corner of the Ghiri 
Mosque and contains the bazaar for wares from Tunis and Algiers. We 
first observe drug-stalls and then magazines for light-coloured woollen and 
other stuffs, Beduin rugs, etc. — We now proceed to the left direct to 
the Shari‘ el-Ghiri (see below), or turn sharp to the right, then sharp to 
the left, and pursue the same direction, parallel with the Shari‘ el--Aqqadin 
(see below) and passing a number of slipper-makers’ stalls (bawdabigt), till 
we come to the Shari‘ el-Minaggidin, a passage which turns first right, then 
left, and is inhabited chiefly by tailors, cloth-merchants, and dealers in 
undressed wool. A short abrupt curve of this lane, to the left, then brings 
us to the Suinr’ EL-“AQQinin, 

The Swirr rn-AsHRAFiya, which skirts the E. side of the 
Ashraf Mosque (Pl. F 4; p. 57), forms the first part of a long line 
of streets leading S. and farther on taking successively the names 
of Shari‘ el-Ghiri, Shari® el-“Aqqadin, Shari‘ el-Manakhliya, and 
Shari‘ es-Sukkariya (p. 63). 

In the Suinr et-Guizt the first things to catch our eye are the 
beautiful facades of the Madrasa and Mausoleum of Sultan El- 
Ghiri (Pl. F 4), one of the last monuments of the time before the 
Turkish conquest and often depicted by the brushes of famous artists. 
The Maprasa, to the W. (r.), was finished in 1503 and has a minaret 
(2413 ft. high) inappropriately crowned with five modern dwarf 
cupolas, Like the mosque of Qait Bey (p. 122) it is cruciform, with 
a flat-vaulted central court. The most notable features of the in- 
terior are the beautiful pulpit and the tasteful marble panelling of 
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the lower part of the walls. Opposite the madrasa, on the E. side 
of the street, is the MavsoLzuM, dating from 1504. The sultan, who 
fell in Syria (p. oxxiv), is not, however, buried here. It was restored 
under ‘Abbas II., the last Khedive, and now houses the library of 
Ahmad Pasha Zaki. From the rectangular vestibule we pass to the 
right into the oratory, covered by a dome. From this a door leads 
into the maq‘ad, or hall in which the sultan was wont to await the 
hour of prayer. To the left of the vestibule lies a second chapel, 
now used as a school office. Adjacent is a charming Sibé (fountain) 


with a school (p. 52). 

To the E. of the Shari‘ el-“Aqqadin lies the quarter of Khushqadam, 
In its main street stands the “House of Gamal ed-Din ez-Zahabi (No.6; 
Pl. FG 5), president of the merchants, one of the best preserved of the earlier 
Arab private houses in Cairo (comp. p. coi). The puilding dates from 1637 
(visitors knock ; adm. P.T. 2). Through a crooked passage (dirka) we reach 
the court of the salaimlik, or living rooms of the owner, with two well- 
preserved facades. In the S.W. corner is a flight of steps leading to the 
maq‘ad, an open colonnade with two arches. The inscription on the cornice 
in the interior gives information about the building. Adjoining the maq‘ad 
is an oriel window with mashrabiyas (p. cci), whence the ladies of the 
harem could overlook the court. Adjacent is the bath. Proceeding straight 
on we enter the beautiful qa‘a, or drawing-room, adorned with fine mosaics. 
The middle and lower-lying part of the room is covered with a wooden 
dome, and the flat wooden ceiling of the other parts of the chamber is 


also very beautiful. , 
The SuArr zs-SuKKARiyA, which continues the Shari‘ el-‘Aqqadin 


farther on, is the bazaar for sugar, dried fruits (nugl), and fish, candles, 
etc. On the left is the Sibi of Muhammed ‘Ali, a modern marble 
fountain, and on the right the *Mosque of El-Mw’aiyad (Pl. F 5), 
called also El- Ahmar (i.e. ‘the red’) after the adjoining Darb 
el-Ahmar (p. 65). It was erected by Sheikh el-Mahmidi Mwaiyad 
(p. cxxiii), the Mameluke sultan, who had been captured in a street 
fight against Sultan Farag and vowed that he would build a mosque 
on this site if he were released from prison. The mosque was not 
finished till 1422, a year after the sultan’s death. The massive 
enclosure walls of the courtyard were erected during a thorough 
restoration in the second half of the 19th cent. (modern portions 
shaded grey on the ground-plan). The bronze gate at the entrance 
(Pl. 1), considered the handsomest in Cairo, originally belonged to 
the Sultan Hasan Mosque (p. 71). — To the left of the vestibule is 
a bronze-mounted wooden door, leading to the mausoleum of the 
sultan (Pl. 2), which is covered with a beautiful dome. To the right 
is a corridor (Pl. 3) leading to the old sanctuary (Pl. 4; restored 
in 1890), a magnificent apartment with lofty stilted arches. The 
decoration is rich and effective. The lower part of the wall with its 
niches is adorned with panels of coloured marble and other stones, 
surmounted by charming dwarf arcades with colonnettes of blue 
glass-paste and a rich mosaic of coloured marbles. Above the niches 
are stucco windows and inscriptions in finely carved and gilded 
letters, interspersed with gilded arabesques and rosettes. The col- 
oured wooden ceiling and the inlaid ornamentation of the pulpit 
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(Pl. 5) and doors also deserve notice, This hall is now used as a 
lecture-room when the Azhar Mosque (p. 58) is overcrowded, In 
the S.E. angle is the mausoleum of the sultan’s family (P1.6). The 
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sanctuary is separated by a modern iron railing from the court, which 
was once surrounded by colonnades and is now planted with trees 
and furnished with a modern hanafiya, or fountain for ablution 
Bla): 
( Adjoining the mosque is the town-gate Bab Zuweila (Pl. F5; 
p. oxov), at the end of the street. This is built of massive ashlar 
masonry and in plan resembles the two other gates of the Fatimid 
period, the Bab el-Futih and the Bab en-Nasr(p.84). It was erected 
at the end of the ifth cent. by three builders from Edessa (Urfa). 
The 8, side consists of two huge towers, surmounted by the elegant 
minarets of the Mu’aiyad Mosque. On the W. tower are a number 
of stone and wooden balls, probably dating from the Mameluke 
period. Taman Bey, the last of the Circassian sultans of Egypt, was 
hanged on this tower by Sultan Selim I., on April 15th, 1517 (p. 48). 
This gate is commonly called Bawwdbet (or Bab) el-Mitwalli, from 
the popular opinion that the mysterious Qutb el-Mitwalli (Muta- 
walli), the most holy of the saints (p. xciii), has his abode behind the 
W. half of the gate, where he sometimes makes his presence known 
by a gleam of light. On both wings of the gate hang shreds of cloth- 
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ing, teeth, and other votive offerings, placed here by sufferers in 
hope of cure. 

‘In the recently cleared space outside the gate, to the right, is 
the Sibtl (fountain) of Sultan Farag, by the bronze railings of which 
executions by strangulation took place down to the middle of the 
19th century. To the left is the Mosque of Salih Tald’i', built under 
the last Fatimid sultan in 1160 and recently restored. The sanctuary 
arches rest on Corinthian columns and are adorned with delicate 
plaster sculptures, inscriptions, and decorations. 

Immediately to the S. of the Zuweila Gate is a Bazaar of the 
Shoemakers, and farther on, in the Shari‘ el-Khiydmiya, is the bazaar 
of the tentmakers, where gaily coloured tent-covers (the designs of 
which, however, are now very degenerate) are offered for sale. The 
streets continuing the Shari‘ el-Khiydmiya are less interesting and 
lead to the Shari’ Muhammed ‘Ali. 

From the Zuweila Gate the SuArr Ep-Darg BL-AHMAR (PI. FD) 
leads S.E. Not far from the gate is (No. 36) the small *Mosque of the 
Emir Qigm4s el-Is-haqi, erected in 1481 in the style of Qait Bey 
(comp. p. 78) and admirably restored at the end of the 49th century. 
The fine portal is approached by steps, and on the left of it is the 
projecting sibil (fountain). The mausoleum, which is large in propor- 
tion to the mosque, long remained empty, as the emir Qigmas (Qijmas) 
el-Ishaqi, master of the horse to Qait Bey, died and was buried in 
Syria, of which he was governor. In 1851, however, the pious Sheikh 
Abu Huriba was interred here. The interior, dimly lighted by beau~ 
tiful plaster windows (partly renewed), makes a deep impression 
with its subtly harmonious colouring. While the lateral liwans are 
contracted almost into niches, the W. liwan and the KE, sanctuary are 
deeper and roofed with flat and richly decorated ceilings. The lower 
part of the walls is faced to a height of 6 ft. with marble panelling, 
finished off with an ornamental frieze in flat relief. The cornice of 
the W. liwan is adorned with stalactite ornament, that of the sanc- 
tuary with an inscription-frieze. The valuable old pulpit is decorated 
with ivory and ebony inlay. The enamelled glass lamps are modern, 
made in Bohemia after ancient models (see p. 69). A door in the S. 
wall of the sanctuary leads to the mausoleum of Abu Huriba. 

From the Qigmis Mosque a narrow street leads to the Haret Abu 
Kalba, opposite the end of which, some distance off, lies the small 
Mosque of Aslam el-Bah@’i (Pl. G5; p. excix), or Aslan Mosque, built 
in 1345, with a noteworthy facade, recently exposed to view, and 
interior decoration of Persian faience. 

To the S. of the Qigm4s Mosque, in the SuArr pr-TABBANA 
(Pl. F5), lies the *Mardani Mosque (Gdmi' el-Mardani), one of the 
largest in Cairo, builtin 1338-40 by the emir Altunbogha el-Mardani, 
cup-bearer of Sultan Muhammed en-Nasir. The building was in a 
ruinous condition in the 19th cent., but was restored by Herz Pasha 
(p.66). It is now a branch of the Azhar University (p. 58) and is used 
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for educational purposes. The nearly square court is surrounded by 
colonnades. The prayer-niche and the walls on each side of it are 
covered with costly mosaics. The new concrete dome (comp. p. cxcvii) 
in front of the prayer-niche is borne by superb ancient Egyptian 
granite columns. The side-colonnades also contain ancient columns, 
probably from a temple of the Ptolemaic period. The sanctuary, or 
main hall, is separated from the court by an ancient wooden railing 
(magqstira), much of which has had to be renewed. The hanafiya 
(p. cc) in the court formerly stood in the mosque of Sultan Hasan 
and here occupies the site of the original fountain. — The SuArr‘ 
BAz ut-Waziz goes on to the gate of that name and to the Citadel 
(p. 73). About halfway it passes on the right the Madrasa and 
Mausoleum of Sultan Sha‘ban (P1.F G5, 6), known also as Madraset 
Umm es-Sultdn and built in 1369. It has a deeply recessed portal; 
strangers are not admitted. The porch is used as an infants’ school. 
—A few paces farther on, to the left, is the picturesque *Aqsunqur 
‘wosque or Gami Ibrahim Agha (Pl. F G6), known also as El-Asraq, 
or ‘the blue’, from the rich blue tiles on the walls. Built in 1346 by 
the emir Aqsunqur, this mosque was restored and decorated with 
blue tiles by Ibrahim Agha, the Turkish governor, in 1653. 


III. The South-Eastern Quarters. 


The route described in this section leads vid the Shari‘ Muhammed 
Ali to the Citadel, and thence by a wide curve to the S. back to the same 
street. Trams, see pp. 40, At (Nos. 5, 41, 13, 23). 

Starting from Midan el-‘Ataba el-Khadra (see p. 54), the SHAnr 
Munammep ‘Art (Pl. E F 4-6), 4 M. in length, leads S.E. straight 
to the foot of the citadel (tram 11, p. 40). On the left, about one- 
third of the way down the street, lies the square of BAB EL-Kwara, 
with the Governorate (P1.F 5), containing the Police Headquarters, 
and the building of the Arab Museum and Egyptian Library. 


The *Arab Museum (Pl. EF 6; entrance on the E, side), or Dar 
el-Alhdr el-‘Arabtya (Museum of Arab Antiquities), consisting of 
objects of artistic or antiquarian interest from ruined mosques and 
other Egyptian buildings, especially those of Cairo, is due to the 
zeal of Frans Pasha (4.1915), the Austrian technical director of the 
Wagfs Ministry (p.1xxxix). The collections were formerly exhibited 
in the El]-Hakim Mosque but, constantly increased by the efforts of 
Max Herz Pasha (d. 1919), were transferred in the year 1903 to the 
ground-floor of the present handsome new building in the Arab 
style. The museum is open daily from Nov. to April, except on Mon. 
and official holidays, 9-4.30, on Thurs. 9-2, Fri. 9-14 and 1-4.30 
(adm. P.T. 10); from May to Oct., 8-1, Fri. 9-11 (adm. P.T. 1). 
Director, Prof. G. Wiet, the French Arabist; curator, Husein Rashid ; 
assistant curator, Hasan Muhammed el-Hawari. 


The walls of the VsestTrBULE are occupied by a chronological survey 
of the Islamic dynasties of Egypt. 
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_ Room I contains models of two houses discovered during the excava- 
tions at Fustat (p. 418). — Room IL (to the right). Model of a group of houses 
at Fustat; mosaics, mashrabiyas, benches. 

Room Ill. Tombstones. On the N. wall and in the centre, tombstones 
in marble (from a cemetery to the S. of Cairo) and sandstone (from Aswan), 
of the first centuries of the Hegira (p. lxxxvi), with good illustrations of the 
development of Arabic scripts, the ornamental Kufi (Cufic, p. 70) and the 
cursive Nas’khi. By the window are marble cenotaphs. — In the passage 
to Room II, fragments of cenotaphs, head-dresses from the tombstones of 
Mohammedan men and women. 

_ Room IV. Marble and Other Stone Carvings. Architectural fragments; 
jars and their stands, with ornamentation; tombstones; fragments of stone 
panelling with arabesques and other 
decoration; jars and their stands, 
some with fabulous animals; marble 
stand with lions’ feet and a woman 
clutching her breast (thought to date 
from the 12th cent.); capitals and 
shafts of columns, mostly from an- 
cient buildings and utilized by the 
Arabs. 

Room V. Plaster and Tile Orna- 
ments, mostly from Fustdt (p. 118). 
Coloured marble mosaic; old cap- 
itals, used as well-heads. Stained- 
glass windows from various mosques 
jn Cairo. *Fountain from a house of 
the 14th (?) century. Small oil-seed 
mill from Fustat, The show -cases 
contain finds from the ruins at Fustat: 
moulds for ornaments, etc.; incense- 
burners of plaster, decorated with 
animals and genii, plaster ornaments, 
weights. Hanging bronze lamp from 
the mosque of Sultan Hasan. Wooden 
door from the tomb-mosque of Sultan 
Es-Salih Aiytb (p. 81; 1249). 

Room VI. Wood Carvings. Pul- 
pits, reading desks for the Koran; 
prayer-niches (p. cc) of carved wood, 
one of which (No. 107), according to 
the two lines of Cufic script, was 
made by qgrder of the wife of the 
Caliph El-‘Amir for the mausoleum of 
Saiyida Ruqiya (14182; p. 80). Ceno- 
taphs, including one (No. 419) from 4 
a tomb near the tomb-mosque of Imam esh-Shafii (p. 424). 

Room VII. Wood Carvings, Turned Work, and Freiwork, Mashrabiyas, 
palconies, window-frames, lattice-work; in the entrance, door from a house 
at Damietta (p. 186); pulpits; bronze lamp from the mosque of Emir ‘Abd 
el-Basit, keeper of the wardrobe to Sultan el-Mu’aiyad (15th cent.). 

Room VIII. Wood Carvings. Carved woodwork showing the develop- 
ment of Islamic ornament. On the E. wall, fragments of cenotaphs from 
the cemetery of Fustat, of the first centuries of the Hegira. Wooden doors 
with fine ivory inlay, from various Cairo buildings. On the N. wall (No. 69), 
two fragments of a cenotaph from the tomb-mosque of Imam esh-Shafia 
(12th cent.), of the finest workmanship in various woods; panel with an 
inscription in Hebrew (Fatimid period). Carved frieze with hunting scenes, 
dancers, musicians, and women riding on camels, from a palace of the 
Fatimids (comp. p. ©xciv), found in the Muristan of Qaldin (p. 84). 

Room LX. Wood and Ivory Carvings. On the ceiling, old wooden ceilings. 
950-253. Four caskets inlaid with ivory, ebony, or tortoise-shell. Mosque- 
fittings; carved doors with ivory inlay; wooden tables (Xuz'st), one especially 
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fine example in mosaic, from the mosque of Sultan Sha‘ban (p. 66); Koran 
chests (No. 156, with mosaic and hinges, from the same mosque); jewel- 
boxes. Small wooden ceiling, richly painted and gilded, from the sibil 
(fountain) of Suliman Sari; another with painted and gilded stucco 
ornament from a house in Cairo, the inscription being an invocation of 
the Prophet (47th cent.). In Cases A and D: dice of ivory and bone, dolls 
of bone, shoulder-blades of animals with inscriptions, bathing sandals in- 
laid with ivory, from Fustat; carved wooden panels. 


Room X (to the E. of R. IX and XI). *Mosaic pavement and fountain 
from an Arab house in the Hilmiya quarter of Cairo. Finely carved wooden 
ceiling from a 17th cent. house. Stucco ceiling of geometrical pattern, 
formed of two rows of thin strips of wood nailed together, with stucco 
ornaments in the panels. 


Room XI. Metal Work. Bronze-mounted doors: 1. From the mosque 
of Salih Tald’ic (1160; Fatimid period); 8. From the mosque of Bars Bey 
at El-Khanqah (N. of Cairo; p. 130). The show-cases contain candelabra, 
Koran boxes, and chests from mosques; *105, 106. Small perfume tables, 
richly inlaid with silver (No. 105 has the name of Sultan En-Nasir, 14th 
cent.); 12. Bronze drum from the mosque of Saiyid Ahmad el-Badawi at 
Tanta (p. 36). Domestic utensils, brass dishes, bronze vessels, plates, mortars ; 
magic bowls, writing materials, perfume-boxes, small vessels inlaid with 
gold and silver. Below the window are finds from Fustat (p. 118); objects 
in copper and bronze, lamps, handles, spoons, needles, surgical instruments, 
birds and animals in bronze, weights and measures, armlets, ear-rings, etc. 
Between the windows, astronomical instruments (astrolabes, globes, etc.); 
gold and silver coins; locks and keys, likewise from Fustat. From the 
ceiling hang beautiful metal lamps from various mosques. 

Room XII. Metal Work. Weapons of all kinds inlaid with gold, muskets, 
pistols, dress-swords (including one with the names of the sultans El-Ghiri 
and Tiimain Bey, beginning of 16th cent.); candelabra; bronze-mounted 
doors; silver-mounted door, 129. Bronze cauldron. Door-bolt from the 
mosque of Sultan Barqig (p. 82). Arab steelyards. Fine hanging lamp 
with arabesques and the name of Sultan El-Ghiri. 

Room XIII. Faience from the recent excavations at Fustat. The cases 
by the N. wall contain fragments with coats-of-arms. E. wall: Lamps of 
various periods, lids, grenades for Greek fire. S. wall: Chinese porcelain 
and imitations thereof in faience; potter’s samples, glass pastes, firing 
failures, tools for grinding colours, ete. W. wall: Fragmenis of earthen- 
ware water-bottles (quilas, p. 119), Fatimid potsherds. In the centre of 
the room, faience of the Fatimid and Mameluke periods, fragments with 
names of sultans or potters, with representations of animals, plants, etc. 

Room XIV. Faience. N. wall: Tiles from Egyptian potteries, removed 
from buildings in Cairo. W. wall: Syrian tiles, one with a picture of 
the Kaaba at Mecca (Damascus, 1726); above, stucco decorations of an Arab 
room in Qld Cairo. §. wall: Tiles from Rhodes. E. wall: Tiles from 
Italy and Tunis, The desk-cases contain finds from Fustat: filters from. 
water-bottles (qullas) with charming patterns; lamps, earthenware toys. 

Room XV. On the walls, Italian and Hispano-Moresque faience. The 
show-cases contain terracottas from Fustat. 

Room XVI (corridor). Fatence, mostly of foreign origin. E. wall: show-’ 
cases with vases, plates, pots, and flasks from Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and China; fragments of faience vessels of various origin (from the ruins 
of Fustat), In the centre, hanging lamps and dishes, mostly from Cairo 
mosques. Suspended from the ceiling, balls and faience lamps. A show- 
case contains a superb *Dish of cornelian, 173/4 in. in diameter and 4 in. 
in height, with nineteen cut marginal facets, from the mosque of Sultan 
Qalatin, W. wall: Stucco decorations from buildings in Cairo, At the 
end of the corridor: Wood panelling from a house in Rosetta (p. 82). 

Room XVII. Collection of objects of the time of Muhammed ‘Ali (p. cxxv); 
ornaments, silver dinner service, coffee cups. Portrait of Muhammed ‘Ali, 
Sword worn by Ibrahim Pasha at the battle of Nisib (p. oxxvii). 
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Courryarp (XVIII). Tombstones and inscriptions of the Turkish 
period (46-49th cent.). Sundials. On the right of the door leading to 
Room XIX is a marble door with rich ornamentation (end of 18th cent.), 
presented in 1928 by King Amanullah of Afghanistan. 

Room XIX (Room of Prince Yisuf Kamil). In the centre is a Persian 
“Carpet of silk interwoven with silver thread (Isfahan, 16th cent.). The 
show-cases contain faience, four fine glass mosque-lamps (see below), 
Coptic textiles, carpets, ornate weapons (sword bearing the name of the 
Turkish sultan Suleiman I., ‘the Magnificent’, 1520-66; another with the 
name of the sultan Muhammed II. ‘the Conqueror’, 4451-81). 

Room XX. Textiles and Carpets. The textiles are partly of native 
manufacture, found in old Mohammedan graves, and partly of foreign 
origin, of comparatively late date. B. wall (window side): Pieces of Arab 
embroidered or printed stuffs. In Case I: Blocks for printing textiles, 
weaving tools, combs for carding wool, spools, spindles, etc., mostly from 
Fustat. Case Il: Embroidered caps; textiles with inscriptions, S. wall: 
Admirable Persian and Turkish carpets. W. wall: Textile patterns; in 
the centre, dated pieces in chronological order. 

Room XXI. *Enamelled Hanging Lamps from Mosques, most of them 
made of pale-green glass, with enamelled flowers, foliage, inscriptions, 
medallions, and coats-of-arms. The places of manufacture were probably 
Aleppo and Damascus. Only about two hundred of these lamps are now 
extant; most of those in this museum (over 70) date from the end of the 
43th cent. to the middle of the 15th. The oldest specimens bear the titles 
of the Sultan El-Ashraf Khalil, of his brother En-Nasir, and of several of 
En-Nasir’s emirs. Numerous lamps, with the name of the Sultan Hasan, 
are from his mosque; the six finest specimens are to be seen in the two 
glass-cases at the entrance to the following room. ‘*Hnamelled Glass Lamps 
(see above) from the tomb-mosques of Salians Barqiq and Sha‘ban. 

Room XXII. Glass lamps of foreign manufacture, Glass bracelets, 
beads, flasks, weights, etc., mostly from Fustat. On the N. wall are two 
pictures of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. 

Room XXIII. In the centre, a Koran box, with ‘cuir bouilli’ orna- 
mentation and the name of the sultan El-Ghiri (4501-16), the donor. The 
show-cases contain oriental book-bindings. In the case of new acquisitions 
is a bronze statuette of a man with a tamburine, a unique example of 
the representation of a human figure preserved from the Arab period. 
The case to the left of the window contains weapons presented by King 
Amanullah of Afghanistan in 1928. 


The Egyptian Library (Dér el- Kutub el-Masriya; special entrance 
from the Sharif Muhammed ‘Ali), on the first floor of the Arab Museum, 
was founded in 1869 by Khedive Isma‘il. The chief credit of arrang- 
ing this fine collection of books belongs to five Germans, Dr. Stern, 
Dr. Spitta Bey (d. 1883), Dr. Vollers (4. 4909), Dr. Moritz, and 
Dr. Schaade, followed, since 1914, by Egyptian directors. Present 
director, Muhammed A‘sad Barrida Bey. At the end of 1926 the 
whole library consisted of about 126,000 vols. (58,000 printed in 
Arabic and other oriental languages, 68,000 in European languages) 
and 24,000 MSS. (Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Amharic, and Syrian) 
and photographic facsimiles. The Koran alone accounts for no fewer 
than 2677 volumes. The illuminated Persian MSS. from the library 
of Mustafa Fadil Pasha (4. 1875), brother of Khedive Ismail, are 
extremely valuable. The library contains also a collection of Coins 
(about 5000) of the Mohammedan rulers of Egypt. — The reading 
room is open daily (except on Mon., official holidays, and during 
the hour of midday prayer on Fri.) 9-4 and 4-8 (June-Sept. 8-12 
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and 5-8). Visitors to the other rooms require a special permit from 
the director, while those who wish to borrow books must obtain a 
guarantee from some high official (e.g. a consul) or other personage 
in Cairo known to the director. : 


The Show Room (open free, 9-4) contains coins and specimens of 
oriental MSS. and printed works. We begin with the table-cases to the 
right. — Shelves 1, 2. Arabic papyri (8-9th cent.); 3-5. Arabic documents on 
papyrus, paper, parchment, potsherds, and flakes of limestone (9-13th cent.); 
6. Early Arabic books (9-48th cent.); 7. Autographs of famous oriental 
authors; 8 Arabic MSS. from North Africa and Spain ({1-47th cent.). — - 
9-20. Fine examples of the Koran. These are remarkable for their large 
size, superb execution, and great age. The Mohammedans have always 
exercised the greatest care in preparing the MSS. of the Koran, and have 
always regarded the sacred book (comp. p. xcii) with the most profound 
reverence. The oldest specimens of the Koran (Shelves 9 seqq.), dating 
from the 8-40th cent., are in the Cuyic character, an early form of Arabic 
script, and are written on parchment. Note on Shelf 9 a Koran written 
c. 725, on Shelf 11 a copy dating from 749-912, both from the ‘Amr Mosque. 
Among the fine large copies of the Koran on paper which were executed 
for the sultans of the Bahrite Mamelukes (1250-1382) and their emirs, the 
most notable are those (Shelves 14 seqq.) made for the sultans Hasan 
and Sha‘ban and their emirs Sheikhin and Sarghatmish (14th cent.). — 
21-86: Korans of the 14-15th cent. made for the emirs Qigmas and Arghin 
and the Mameluke Sultans Barqiq, Farag, En-Nasir, El-Mu’aiyad, and Bars 
Bey; Korans and other books of the 15th cent., prepared for the sultans 
Khushqadam, Qait Bey, and El-Ghiri. The largest Koran in the collection, 
measuring 443/4 by 35 inches, belonged to Qait Bey. — Table-case with 
Arab coins, the oldest piece being a dinar of the caliph ‘Abd el-Malik ibn 
Marwan (77 of the Hegira, i.e. A.D. 696). — 37. Korans of the 14-45th cent. 
(Mameluke period), — Shelf 38, Korans written in India, 

Shelves 39-44, “Persian MSS. with miniatures. The origin and develop- 
ment of this branch of art have not yet been adequately investigated. The 
specimens here exhibited are all the work of Islamic artists, though the 
influence of E, Asiatic taste is noticeable in those of later date. These 
book-illustrations are distinguished from the purely ornamental art of the 
Korans by a greater freedom of conception and variety of motive, particularly 
by the frequent employment of living forms. Nearly all are illustrations 
of poetical or historical works. The chronological arrangement shows that 
this art was at its best in the 14-46th cent., and that thereafter a rapid 
decline set in, 39. “Diwan (collection of poems) of Farid ud-Din ‘Attar, 
written in 1454; poems of Jami (1414-92), written in the N.E. Provinces 
of India, perhaps in the 17th century. 40. Anthology of Persian poetry, 
written for the library of Bayazid, Sultan of Turkey (15th cent.); Persian 
MSS. of the 16th cent., one of which is the *Bistan or ‘fruit-garden’ of 
the poet Sadi (d. 1291). 47. Korans written in Persia, 42. Korans and 
other books written in India; two albums with Indian miniatures and 
autographs of celebrated Persian and Turkish calligraphers (1670-1703) ; 
the poem of Yisuf and Zuleikha, by Jami (see above), written in 1604, 
with full-page illustrations, 43. Persian miniatures of the 15-46th cent. ; 
a second specimen of Jaémi’s poem of Yisuf and Zuleikha, written in 1533 ; 
the Arabic Cosmography (‘Wonders of the Creation’) of Qazwini (d. 1283), 
translated into Persian, with diagrams in the E. Asiatic style (1567); two 
MSS. of Mihr u Mushtari or ‘Sun and Jupiter’, a poem by ‘AssAr (1493) ; 
several MSS. of the Shahnimeh or Book of Kings of Firdausi (d. 1020). 
44. Persian miniatures of the 16-17th cent.; three copies of the Diwan 
of Hafiz (d. 1389) of Shiraz (1556, 1565, and 1680); Gulistan or ‘rose-garden’ 
of Satdi (see above), written by Sultan Muhammed Nir (16th cent.), — 
45. Korans written by Turks. 46, Turkish MSS, with miniatures; a copy 
of the Qudatku Bilik, the first work of Turkish literature in Arabic char- 
acters, composed about 1070 and written in Cairo about 1350; Cosmography 
of Qazwini (comp. above; 1685). — 47. Turkish albums (16-17th cent.); 
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48. Autographs of Turkish sultans; 49. Arabic books, printed in Africa 
(Zanzibar, Sidan, Egypt, Tunis, Algiers, Morocco); 50. Arabic books printed 
in Asia (China, East Indies, Persia, etc.), and also the earliest European 
specimens ; 51-54. Arab, Persian, and Turkish book-bindings (414-19th cent. ). 
On the walls: Koran written for the Sultan Uljaitu of Persia (1344) and 
Jater (1326) acquired by the Mameluke Sultan En-Nasir. 

From the Bab el-Khalq Square we continue to follow the Shari‘ 
Muhammed ‘Ali. A side-street soon leads to the left to the Mosque 
of El-Malika Safiya (P1.F 5), a centralized building in the Byzan- 
tine-Ottoman style (1610; p. cxcrx), the dome borne by six mono- 
lithic antique columns. Behind it, in the Shari’ ed-Dawidiya, lies 
the small “Mosque of El-Burdeini (P1. 5), built perhaps in 1690 
and restored in 1885, lavishly adorned with mosaics and adjoined by 
an elegant minaret, The beautiful wooden ceilings and the elaborate 
pulpit are especially notable. 

Farther on the Sharif Muhammed ‘Ali passes the Mosque o f Qusin 
es-Sdigi (Pl. F 5), built in 1330 but much altered, and leads to the 
Mipan Munammep ‘Au (P1.F6), which has two large mosques on 
its §. side. That on the left is the Mosque of Er-Rifai, a handsome 
columned edifice completed in 1912. It stands over the tomb of 
Sheikh ‘Ali er-Rifai (comp. p. xcv) and contains the family vault 
of the Khedive Ism4‘ll (p. cxxvii; interesting memorials). 

On the right rises the **Sultan Hasan Mosque (P!. F 6; Madraset 
es-Sultan Hasan), the school-mosque (madrasa) of Sultan Hasan, 
perhaps the finest existing monument of Egyptian-Arab architec- 
ture. It was built in 1356-63 for Sultan Hasan (p. oxxiii), perhaps 
by a Syrian architect, and has been well restored by Herz Pasha, The 
huge proportions of the building, which occupies a shelving rock 
below the citadel, taken in conjunction with the masterly execution 
of its details, produce an effect of great majesty (comp. p. exevii). 
Admission, see p. 45. 

The exterior recalls the broad. surfaces of the early-Egyptian 
temples, All the Facades are crowned by a unique and boldly 
projecting cornice of ‘stalactite’ formation and are furnished with 
pinnacles (restored). The broad wall-surfaces are relieved by blind 
recesses and round-arched windows in couples. The mausoleum, 
which projects boldly from the S.E. fagade, is covered by a dome 
(180 ft. high), renewed in the 48th cent. in the Turkish-Arab style, 
after the Constantinople pattern. The N.W. facade is unfinished. — 
The massive **Gateway (P1.1), 85 ft. high, though its ornamentation 
was never fully carried out, has peen more or Jess imitated in many 
other Egyptian mosques. The original magnificent bronze gate now 
adorns the mosque of El-Mwaiyad (p. 63). — The South Minaret 
(Pl. 14a; 285 ft. high) is the highest minaret in Cairo (that of 
W-Ghtri 213 ft., Qalain 193 ft., El-Muwaiyad 467 ft., El-Azhar 
167 ft., Qait Bey and Barqiq 464 ft., Ibn Tilin 134 ft., “Amr 105 ft.). 
Its fellow minaret (Pl. 14b) collapsed, but was afterwards rebuilt 
on a smaller scale. 
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The building is in the form of an irregular pentagon, 85,000 sq. ft. 
in area, in which the cruciform shape of the Madrasa (school- 
mosque, p. oxcviii) has been skilfully incorporated. — From the 
main entrance (PJ. 1) we enter first a domed vestibule (Pl. 2) and 
then a smaller anteroom, whence steps ascend to the corridor (Pl. 3) 
adjoining the large Sahn el-Gami‘ or mosque court (145 ft. long and 
405 ft. broad). In the centre of the court is the hanafiya (Pl. 4), or 
fountain for ablutions. The four arms of the cross are occupied by 
four large halls (Jiwan), with lofty barrel-vaulting. These serve as 
praying rooms. The lecture-rooms for the four orthodox rites of 
Islam (p. 1xxxviii) were fitted up in the four small madrasas (Pl. 12). 
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1, Chief Entrance (from the Shari‘ Muhammed ‘Ali), 2. Vestibule. 3. Corri- 

dor. 4. Hanafiya., 6. Dikka. 7. Prayer-niche (mihrab). 8. Pulpit (minbar). 

9, Mausoleum of Sultan Hasan. 10. South Entrance. 14a and b. Minarets. 

12. Madrasas (lecture-rooms) for the four rites of Islim. 13. Old court 
of ablutions in the sunk floor (ruinous). 


The Liwan el-Gami‘ or sanctuary has as its chief embellishment an 
elaborate inscribed “Frieze, cut in the stucco and much restored, 
with fine Cufle letters on a tasteful background of arabesques. The 
rear wall, with the prayer-niche, is adorned with marble. The only 
remains of the once sumptuous fittings of this hall are the dikka (p. cc; 
Pl. 6), the pulpit (Pl. 8), with a wooden door, inlaid with gold and 
silver and mounted with bronze, and the chains of the innumerable 
lamps (p. 69). To the right of the pulpit is a bronze door (now closed), 
damascened with gold and silver, leading to the mausoleum. The 
present entrance to the Mausoleum (P1.9) is an iron door to the left 
of the pulpit. The square domed apartment, with the simple sarco- 
phagus of the sultan, has a beautiful inscribed frieze of carved wooden 
letters. The stalactitic pendentives of the original dome still exist. 
The ceiling and the painted friezes have been partly restored. 
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To the E. of the Er-Rifai Mosque (p. 71) the Shari‘ Dayir er- 
Rifai leads to the small Mosque of Gohar El-Lala (P1.F6; built 
in 1430). Thence we follow narrow lanes E. to the ruins of the 
Muristan of Sultan El-Mw’aiyad (1448); a great part of the hos- 
pital (comp. p. 82) is still standing and is being gradually freed 
from encumbrances; it has a fine doorway (also approachable from 
the Shari‘ el-Mahgar, see below). © 

To the S. of the Sultan Hasan Mosque extends Saladin Square 
(Midén Salah ed-Din; Pl. F 6,7), the finest in the city, formed 
at Lord Kitchener’s instigation in 1913 out of the Rumeila Square 
and by the demolition of several small streets and buildings. A busy 
market (Saq el-Qasr) is held in the afternoon, and the festivities 
attending the departure and return of the Mecca caravan (p. xoviii) 
take place here. At the N. end of the square, on elevated ground, 
stand the Amir Akhér Mosque (P1.F 6: built in 1503) and the un- 
important El-Mahmidiya Mosque (1567). On the E. side rises the 
citadel (see below), with its former main entrance, the Bab el-“Azab 
(P1.F 6; now closed to civilians), flanked with huge towers. The 
crooked lane behind the gate, enclosed by lofty walls, was the scene 
of the massacre of the Mamelukes on March (st, 1841, by order of 
Muhammed ‘Ali (p. cxxvi); only one is said to have escaped, Amin 
Bey, who made his horse leap through a gap in the wall into the moat. 
The Prison lies at the S. end of the square, and from its N.E, corner 
the Shari® Mastabat el-Mahmal, and farther on the Shari’ Bauwabet 
el-Gebel, lead along the N. edge of the Tombs of the Mamelukes 
(p.123) to the Monastery of the Bektashi Dervishes (p. 126). 

From the N.E. corner of Saladin Square, the Shari® el-Mahgar, 
a carriage-road, and then the winding Shari‘ Bab el-Gedid (view of 
the Tombs of the Caliphs on the left) lead to the citadel. Pedestri- 
ans follow the Shari‘ ed-Daftarkhana, on the left side of which are 
the Archives (Daftarkhina; Pl. F G 6), in a building erected by 
Muhammed ‘Ali in 1828. =~ 

The Citadel (El-Qal‘a; Pl. FG5, 6) was begun in 1176 by 
Saladin (p.47) and was built of stones taken, according to the very 
credible statements of Arab historians, from the smaller pyramids at 
Giza. Of the original structure three-quarters of the N. half now 
remains. Although the fortress commands the city, it is itself com- 
manded by the Moqattam heights, rising above it immediately to 
the §.; thus in 1805 Muhammed “Ali was enabled, by means of a 
battery planted on the Gebel Giydshi (p.125), to compel the Turkish 
governor, Khurshid Pasha, to surrender the citadel. — We enter the 
outer court of the citadel by the main entrance or Bab el-Gedid 
(‘New Gate’), and then pass through the Bab el- Wastani (‘Middle 
Gate’) into the main court, where the Alabaster Mosque rises in 
front of us, with the En-Nasir Mosque to the left. 

The *Muhammed ‘Ali Mosque (P].F7; Gdmi‘ Muhammed ‘Ali), 
or ‘Alabaster Mosque’, the lofty and over-slender minarets of which 
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form one of the landmarks of Cairo, was begun by Muhammed ‘Ali 
on the site of a palace which was blown up in 1824; and by 1857 it 
was completed in its present form by Sa‘id (p. cxxvii). The architect 
was the Greek Yiisuf Boshna of Constantinople, who, aided by Greek 
foremen, built it on the model of the Nuri Osmaniye mosque at 
Constantinople. The col- 
umns are built, and the 
walls incrusted, with poor 
4 yellow alabaster. Wood 
Ses 27 painted to resemble ala- 
| baster is used also, 

The entrance (Pl. 9), 
in the centre of the N. 
side, leads into the Sahn 
el-Gami (P1.10), or Fore- 
court, enclosed by vaulted 
galleries, in the upper 
parts of which limestone 
has been used instead of 
alabaster. In the centre 
is the Hanafiya (Pl. 11), 
or basin for ablution, in 
the debased Turkish style. 
On the W. side is the ap- 
proach to a tower (Pl. 13), 
which terminates in apay- 
ilion with Moorish arab- 
esques and contains a clock 
presented to Muhammed 
‘Ali by Louis Philippe. 

The InrEeRrIor is en- 
tered through the centre 
of the E. gallery. It con- 
sists of a large quadran- 


is gle, with Byzantine domes 
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decoration is unimportant, 

and the reading-desk, pulpit, and prayer-niche (Pl. 2, 3, 4) possess — 
no particular attraction. To the right of the entrance is the Tomb 
of Muhammed ‘Ali (d. 1849), enclosed by a handsome railing (P1. 5). 
A magnificent *Vrrw is obtained from the parapet at the W. 
angle of the mosque (Pl. 14), which is reached by walking round 
outside the building, within the railing, From this point we survey 
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the yellowish-grey city, with its countless minarets, domes, and 
gardens. At our feet stands the madrasa of Sultan Hasan. To the 
N. and N.W. are the Windmill Hills and the green plain traversed 
by the Nile. To the W., in the distance, are the Pyramids, towering 
above the desert. To the S. is the aqueduct mentioned on p. 124. 
On the flat roofs of the houses we observe innumerable ventilators 
(malgaf), by means of which the cool N. wind is introduced into 
the houses. 

The Mosque of Sultan En-N4sir (P1. G7) was erected in 1318- 
4335 by Nasir ed-Din Muhammed ibn Qalatin (p. cxxii). Long used 
as a military magazine and storehouse, it is now in a dilapidated con- 
dition. It exhibits traces of Romanesque taste on its plain, fortress- 
like fagade, particularly on the portals. The two minarets are sur- 
mounted by bulbous cupolas adorned with bright-coloured faience 
tiles in the Persian style. The sadly misused liwans (p. oxcviii), 
in the construction of which fine Byzantine columns were used, retain 
their painted coffered ceilings. The dome in front of the prayer-niche 
(comp. p. cxcvii) rests upon ten ancient Egyptian granite columns, 


put it collapsed in 4487 and only the drum now remains. 

Opposite the N.E. facade of the En-Nasir Mosque is a gateway lead- 
ing to the Military Hospital, a former palace of Muhammed ‘Ali, with beau- 
tifal ceilings and interesting Turkish baths. Farther on is the small 
Mosque of Suliman Pasha (PI. G6), also called Sidi Sdriya or Séaryet el- 
Gebel, on the E. side of the citadel, which was erected in 1528 by Suliman, 
one of the Mamelukes of Sultan Selim. This was the first mosque to be 
built after the Turkish conquest in the style of the mosques of Con- 
stantinople. It contains a courtyard with colonnades, a sanctuary covered 
with a large dome, a decorated prayer-niche, and a pulpit in marble. 
In the N.B. corner of the forecourt is a saint's tomb (Sidi Sariya). 

By skirting the N.E. and §.B. sides of the mosque of En-Nasir we 
reach the so-called Well of Joseph (Bir Yasuf; Pl. G7; adm. P.T. 2), 
or Bir el-Halazén (‘well of the winding stairs’), a square shaft, with a 
spiral passage around it, sunk in the limestone rock to a depth of 290ft. 
Within the shaft, at a depth of about 155 ft., is a platform on which 
stood the oxen that brought the water to the surface by means of a saqiya. 
The well was probably sunk by Saladin to provide the citadel with water, 
but has lost its importance since the completion of the new waterworks. 
The name probably refers to Saladin (Salah ed-Din Yisuf ibn Aiyib); 
according to a later legend, this was the well into which the Joseph of 
Scripture was put by his brethren. Joseph is also said to have been im- 
prisoned in the citadel. 

Proceeding S. from Joseph’s Well we reach an open space with several 
dilapidated buildings dating from the time of Muhammed ‘Ali: at the 
back, the Hall of Justice; to the W., the pretty Palais Bijou, with pictures 
of Muhammed ‘Ali’s fleet and a bath of yellow marble; to the E., the 
former Mint. — To the E. of Joseph’s Well lies the Bab el-Moqattam or 
Bab el-Gedel (Pl. G'7; ‘mountain gate’ or ‘desert gate’), the S. main gate 
of the citadel, whence a road leads straight to the Mogattam Hills (p. 124). 
A road diverging to the right leads to the Monastery of the Bektashi 
Dervishes (p. 126). 

From the citadel to the Tombs of the Caliphs, see p. 120. 

A gun on the hills behind the Citadel is fired daily at noon by an 
electric current from the observatory at Helwan (p. 180). 
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From the N. end of Saladin Square (p. 73) the Shari® el-Mudaf- 
far leads past the back of the Sultan Hasan Mosque (p. 71) to the 
SuArr Ei-Hiumiva, which diverges S. from the Shari‘ Muhammed 
‘Ali and, with its continuations the SHArr es-Srytriva.and SuArr 
gr-Ruxsiya (Pl. EF 6, 7), prolongs the line of streets intersecting 
East Cairo from N. to S. In the Shari‘ es-Siytifiya, on the left, is the 
Monastery of the Mewlewi Dervishes ( Tikiyet el-Mawlawiya; Pl. F 6), 
the Turkish order of dancing dervishes (p. xcv), whose ‘zikr’ (p. xciv) 
may be witnessed on Fri. afternoons at two o’clock (previous appli- 
cation through a dragoman desirable). The monastery contains the 
tomb-chapel (1321) of Hasan Sadaqa, with a beautiful portal adorned 
with small columns that probably came from a Gothic Crusaders’ 
church in Syria or Palestine. — At the junction of the Shari‘ es- 
Siyafiya and Shari‘ es-Saliba is the elaborate and charming marble 
Sibtl (fountain) of the Mother of ‘Abbds I. (P1.E 6). The Shari‘ 
Sheikhin leads E. hence to Saladin Square, and in it, on the left, 
is the Mosque of Emir Sheikhan (P1.F 6), dating from 1349; opposite 
are the Mosque (likewise built by him, 1355) and Monastery (khanqah) 
of the Qadiriya dervishes (p. xcvy). — We then follow the Shari‘ es- 
Saliba and turn left to reach the Ibn Talfin Mosque, the N.E, side 
of which has recently been exposed to view. 


The *Ibn Talin Mosque (PI. E7; Gami Ibn Télén or Taldn; 
comp. p. cxciv) is the oldest in Cairo after the ‘Amr Mosque (p. 119). 
Tt was erected in 876-879 by Ahmad Ibn Tiilin, the founder of the 
dynasty of the Tulunids (p. cxix). It lies in the quarter of Qal'et 
el-Kabsh, on a rocky platean named Gebel Yashkur (comp. p. 46), 
and occupies an area of 30,720 sq. yds., 20,320 of which are taken 
up by the mosque proper. The edifice is said to have been designed 
in imitation of the Kaaba (p. xcix) at Mecca, but without columns, 
by a Christian prisoner, who, in return for his release, constructed 
the whole of the building of entirely new materials (i.e. not taken 
from other buildings). The walls consist of brick, coated with 
stucco. The older part of the ornamentation, which is in carved 
(not moulded) stucco and wood, already exhibits intricate forms of 
ornamentation, e.g. on the soffits of the arches on the 8.W, side of 
the court, At a subsequent period the mosque was used as a maga- 
zine and as an asylum for aged men, which explains the addition 
visible in the N.W. liwan, below the minaret. In 1928 the Ministry 
of Waqfs (p. 55) decided to renew the mosque and to create a large 
square round it. 

From the main entrance (Pl. 1, p.7'7) we pass through the E. outer 
court to the Chief Liwdn (Pl. 4) or sanctuary, and thence. proceed 
to the inner quadrangle or Sahn el-Gami‘, 99 yds. square. Of the 
older building the walls and arcades have survived, but most of the 
ceilings have been subsequently renewed. Many of the windows, a 
part of the prayer-niche, and the pulpit date from the time of Emir 
Lagin, afterwards Sultan El-Mansir (4298). It was he who erected 


Ibn Talan Mosque. CAIRO. 4, Route. (7 
the mausoleum-like Dome (P1. 6) in the centre of the court, covering 
an octagonal basin, on the site of an older wooden dome on columns, 


which was destroyed by fire. The court (restored) is surrounded 
by a double arcade, except on the sanctuary side, where the arcade 
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1. Main entrance. 2. Forecourts. 3. Liwans. 4. Chief Liwan or sanctuary. 
5. Prayer-niche and pulpit. 6. Dome and water-basin. 7. Large minaret. 
8, Small minaret. 9. Sibil of later date. 


is quadruple, while a fifth row of arches collapsed in 1875. Pointed 
openings above the pillars lighten the weight of the masonry, and 
the facades are crowned by a medallion-frieze and open-work bal- 
ustrades. The pillars are of plastered brick and have their corners 
rounded into quarter columns, with delicately ornamented capitals. 
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The pointed arches are among the earliest examples of the kind. 
On one of the pillars of the sanctuary (P1. x) is a marble tablet bear- 
ing the charter of the mosque in Cufic characters (p. 70). Another 
pillar exhibits fine stucco ornamentation, The original roof of the 
arcades, of which remains are extant above the dikka (p. cc), was 
made of beams of date-palm, veneered with sycamore wood. Along 
the top of the walls runs a frieze of sycamore wood, inscribed with 
texts from the Koran. According to the testimony of El-Magrizi, the 
Arab historian (1364-1442), this wood belonged to Noah’s Ark, 
which was found by Ibn Tfildin on Mt. Ararat. 

The Prayer Niche (P1. 5) has fine Byzantine capitals and remains 
of gilded mosaic. The wooden cupola over it has lately been restored. 
The Pulpit erected in 1298 (p. 76) is still noticeable, though it has | 
been robbed of its characteristic panels carved in ebony and ivory. 
These were sold in Europe and some of them are now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London. — In the vaulting of the pointed 
arches on the W. side of the court fine strip-ornament of the Tulunid 
period has recently been brought to light. 

The large Minaret (Pl. 7), 134 ft. high, in the N.W. outer court, 
dates from a later period and is perhaps a reproduction of a spiral 
minaret at Samarra on the Tigris (p. cc). It is built of stone, 
instead of brick, and also shows peculiarities in its square lower 
section and elsewhere. The horse-shoe arches at the entrance are 
particularly fine. The ascent is easy, and the top commands an ad- 
mirable *View (especially fine towards evening and superior to that 
from the citadel). To the S. are the pyramids of Dahshiir and to 
the W. the huge pyramids of Giza; the valley of the Nile as far 
as the Delta lies before us; to the E. rise the picturesque slopes 
of the Moqattam and the citadel; in the foreground all round lies 
Cairo, with its houses, mosques, palaces, and gardens; to the N., 
at the foot of the minaret, is the madrasa of Sarghatmish. — From 
the minaret access is gained to the concrete roofs of the liwans, 
which are protected by elegant balustrades. 


We return to the Shari‘ Ibn Tdlin, turn to the right by the 
Shari‘ ez-Ziyada, on the 8.W. side of the mosque, and follow the 
winding Shari‘ Qal‘et el-Kabsh and the Shari‘ er-Rahaba, in the quarter 
of Qal‘et el-Kabsh (p. 76). 

The *Mosque of QAit Bey (Pl. E 7), a madrasa or school-mosque, 

'-was erected in 1475 and restored by Herz Pasha. It is cruciform 
in ground-plan, and its rich and elegant forms afford a good example 
of the architecture (the so-called ‘Qait Bey style’) current under 
the Circassian Mameluke dynasty (p. cxcvii). The minaret is one of 
the most graceful in Cairo. The pulpit is richly embellished with 
wood-carving. The mosaics on the pavement and the fine ornament- 

_ ation of the walls also are worthy of notice. 

From the mosque of Ibn Talin we retrace our steps to the SHARI® 
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su-Kuvuperat (Pl. E 6), the W. prolongation of the Shari‘ es-Saliba 
(p. 76). Here, just to the N. of the Talin Mosque, stands the small 
Mosque of Sarghatmish (P1. E6,7; El-Madrasa es- Sarghatmashiya), 
puilt by one of Sultan Hasan’s Mamelukes in 1356 in the style of 
the mosque of Sultan Hasan. The four liwans form a cross with the 
court in the centre. On the walls to the right and left of the prayer- 
niche are the arms of the builder. A door in the S.W. corner of the 
W. liwdn leads to the mausoleum, covered by a stately dome (p. cc). 
— In the Shari‘ Gami‘ Azbak, a side-street to the N. of the Sarghat- 
mish Mosque, lies the beautiful Mosque of Azbak el- Yusufi (P1. £6), 
built in 1495 in the Kait Bey style and restored in modern times. 

The Mosque of Sangar el-Gdawli (Pl. E 6,7) is situated on the 
Gebel Yashkur (p. 76), at the W. end of the Shari‘ el-Khudeiri; it 
was built in 1303 and has two stilted domes, a minaret resembling 
that of the Hakim Mosque (p. 83), and the double mausoleum of 
two friends, both Mameluke governors, Sangar el-Gawli and Salar. 
To the N.E. of the SuAnr MarAsina (PI. E 6), which leads W. to 
the midan and mosque of Es-Saiyida Zeinab, lies the quarter of 
Birket el-F%l (‘pool of the elephant’; Pl. E 6), on the site of a pool. 

The Mosque of Es-Saiyida Zeinab (PI. D 6; comp. p. xcix) was 
completed in 1803 and enlarged and restored in 1884. The interior 
(closed to non-Mohammedans) contains the tomb of Zeinab, daughter 
of Imam ‘Ali and granddaughter of the Prophet; the bronze railing 
enclosing the sarcophagus bears the date 12410 (of the Hegira ; 
i.e. 1795-96). In front of this mausoleum are the cenotaphs of 
three saints, beneath a stone canopy. 

The Suni EN-NAsriva (PI. D E 6, 5) contains, to the E., the 
Saniya Girls’ School and Training College and, on the S. side 
of the latter, the beautiful House of Ibrahim Katkhuda es-Sinniri, 
a Turkish governor (before 1798). This was formerly the headquarters 
of the Institut d’Egypte, founded by Bonaparte, the last surviving 
member of which was Edme-Frangois Jomard (1777-1862; p. 136), 
engineer, geographer, and archeologist, on whose initiative the 
present-day Institut d’Egypte (p. 44) was founded in 1859. The 
house now contains the Musée Bonaparte (Pl. D 6), relics of the 
French expedition collected in 1921 by Gaillardot Bey (d. 1927). 

From the Midan es-Saiyida Zeinab (see above) the tramway (No. 5, 
p. 40) leads N., through the Shari‘ el-Khalig el-Masri (p. 57), along 
the course of the former canal, to the Midan Bab el-Khalq and the 
Maski. Roughly parallel with it goes a series of tortuous streets, 
called successively Shari‘ es-Saiyida Zeinab, Shari’ el-Labadiya, 
and Shari Darb el-Gam4miz, likewise leading to the Midan Bab 
el-Khalq. On the right in the Sint Dars EL-GamAmiz (‘sycamore 
street’) is the Tiktyet es-Sultan Mahmdad (P).E F 5), a former Dervish 
monastery. It was erected in the Turkish-Arab style about the 
middle of the 18th cent. by Mustafa Agha, grand vizier of Sultan 
Mahmid J., and is now occupied by students of the Azhar Mosque 
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(p. 58). The building possesses a large court, with a fountain and 
afew palm-trees. Around the court are the cells of the students, 
and adjoining it is a small mosque. Built on to the monastery is 
the highly interesting Sibil es-Sult@n Mahméd, a fountain with its 
prominent rotunda and elaborate facade, its projecting blinds, and 
its coloured marble and faience interior embellishment. 

The Shari® er-Rukbiya (p. 76) is continued S, beyond the Shari‘ 
Ibn Talin by the Saini‘ eL-Kuaxira and the SHArr EL-AsHRAF, 
At the S. end of the former, on the left, is the pretty little Mawso- 
leum of Shagaret ed-Durr (1250; fine mosaics in the prayer-niche). 
Shagaret (or Shagar) ed-Durr was the widow of Sultan Es-Salih Aiyab 
(p. 81) and became sole ruler for a short time after the death of 
Tiiranshah; she then married the Sultan Aibak (p. cxxi), whose death 
she encompassed in 1257, and was herself murdered on this occasion. 
Nearly opposite, on the right, lies the *Mausoleum of Es-Saiyida 
Rugiya (Pl. E7), daughter of ‘Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet 
(comp. p. 79). The building dates from the Fatimid era (1132). 
From the street we enter a pleasant courtyard, with the mauso- 
leum on the S. side, The two prayer-niches in the porch, on either 
side of the entrance, have good stucco ornament in the conch. The 
tomb-chapel comprises three rooms; the domed main chamber has 
a prayer-niche showing beautiful stucco decoration and contains a 
cenotaph with excellent wood-carving. There are two smaller prayer- 
niches in the flat-roofed side-chambers. — The Tomb of Saiyida 
‘Atika, adjoining the courtyard of the mausolenm, likewise belongs 
to the Fatimid period (p. cc). — A lane on the left at the end of 
the Shari‘ el- Ashraf leads to a small square with the Tomb-Mosque of 
Es-Saiyida Nafisa (Pl. F 7), which was altered in the 18th century. 
The back of this mosque adjoins the Mausoleum of the Abbasid 
Caliphs (PIL.F7,8; Turbet el-Khilafi el- Abbdstyin), a square domed 
structure completed in 1243 (pp. co, cci), with superb lattice-windows 
(p. oxevi) and plaster niches and seventeen carved wood cenotaphs 
for members of the Abbasid family (p. cxviii). 

We return to the 8. end of the Shari‘ el-Ashraf and turn N.E. 
into the Shari es-Saiyida Nafisa, whence the Shari‘ ez-Zarayib 
(Pl. F 7), diverging E. (x.), leads to the Bab Qait Bey (p. 124). We 
then take the tram (Line 11) back to the eity or to the Imam esh- 
Shafii (p. 124). 


IV. The Northern Quarters. 


The following section deals principally with the interesting edifices in 
the N.E. part of Cairo, to the N. of the Shari‘ es-Sikka el-Gedida, the 
continuation of the Miski (p. 56), and with the N.E. suburb of Abbdsiya. 
The route here described is thus a direct continuation of that described in 
Section Il. — The N.W. portion of Cairo (p. 85) contains little of interest. 


From the Shari‘ es-Sikka el-Gedida (p. 57), opposite the mosque 
of Bars Bey (p. 57), we enter the Suir gL-Kuurpaciya, which 
begins at the Sibil of Sheikh Mitahhay, a fountain dating from the 
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middle of the 18th century. This street is the continuation of the 
line of thoroughfares which runs from the Bab Zuweila on the S, 
to the Bab el-Futih (p. 84) on the N. 

To the right lies the entrance to the Khan el-Khalili (p. 57), 
nearly opposite which is the Sikket es-Sdgha, or bazaar of the gold- 
smiths and silversmiths, which consists of several crooked lanes, 
barely a yard in width. The stalls present a very poor appearance, 
put the filigree-work is sometimes extremely good. The articles are 
usually sold by weight, and an official guarantee of its correctness 
may be obtained in the bazaar. 

From this labyrinth of lanes we return to the Shari‘ el-Khur- 
dagiya, which is prolonged by the Sint sr-GouHARGiyA. On the 
left side of this street is the entrance of the new Eye Hospital 
(p. 82), which was erected by the Medical Department of the Ministry 
of Waqfs (p. 55). The Tomb- Mosque of Es- Sdlihiya, opposite, partly 
hidden by the booths of the coppersmiths, was built o, 1250 by 
Shagaret ed-Durr (p. 80) for the Sultan Es-Salih Aiyab (p. cxxi). 
The interesting points are the minaret, the peautiful doorway, and 
the dome (adorned with plain flat niches) of the mausoleum contain- 
ing the wooden cenotaph (comp. p. cci). The prayer-niche with its 
marble panelling has been severely damaged. — On the left are the 
striking facades and minarets of the three mosques of Qalafin, En- 
Nasir, and Barqfq (see below and p. 82), which occupy the site of 
a small palace of the Fatimid caliph El-Mu‘izz (p. cxix). 

The Shari‘ Beit el-Qadi leads right from the Shari‘ el-Gohargiya 
to the MipAn Burr et-QADt, a traffic centre of N. Cairo (motorbuses, 
see p. 41). On the BE. side is the police station (markaz) of the 
Gamaliya district. On the S. stands the Beit el-Qadi (PI. GA), or 
‘House of the Judge’, built in 1496, with a veranda of five lofty 
pointed arches. It is a portion (maq‘ad, p. ccii) and the sole relic 
of the palace of Emir Mamai, a general of Qait Bey. The cadi (qadi; 
‘ecclesiastical judge’) of Cairo was once the supreme judge of the 
whole country, a lucrative post filled from Constantinople, often with 
favourites. The president of the supreme Moslem court is now always 
an Egyptian, and the application of canon law is restricted to family 
and succession disputes and to legal questions concerning pious 
endowments (comp. p. xxii). — We return to the main street to 
visit the buildings of Sultan Qaladn. 

The *Madrasa (Mosque), Mausoleum, and Muristan of Qalatin 
(P1.F G4), begun by Sultan El-Mansir Qaléiin (p. oxxii) in 1284 
and finished by his son En-Nasir in 1293, are the most important 
monuments of their time and are of considerable architectural 
interest. They date from the period during which the Arab archi- 
tecture of Egypt began to be influenced by the European style intro- 
duced into Syria by the Crusaders. The facade of the mosque (on 
the left) projects towards the street and with a colonnade preceding 
it on the N. makes a picturesque composition. The curious facade of 
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pranch of the Azhar Mosque (p. 58). — Opposite is a modern sibil 
(fountain). 

The N. continuation of the Shari‘ el-Géhargtya is the busy SuArr 
zN-NanwAstn, with the market of the coppersmiths. To the right, at 
the corner of the Darb Qirmiz, are the remains (stone below, brick 
above) of the huge fagade of the Ddr Bishtak (Pl. G 4; p. cci), 
a palace erected in 1339 by the emir Bishtak (Beshtak) on the 
foundations of a Fatimid palace (entrance at Darb Qirmiz 9). Of 
the numerous rooms the only one in a fair state of preservation is 
the main room of the harem (q4‘a, p. ccii), which once contained a 
fountain. Its chief liwan (durya‘a, p. coii) has a fine wooden ceiling, 
the narrow lateral liwans have inlaid pillars and domed wooden 
ceilings. The wooden ceiling of an adjoining chamber likewise 
merits notice. — At the intersection of the street with the Shari‘ 
et-Tumbakshiya (p. 84) stands the Sibil ‘Abd er-Rahman, one of the 
prettiest fountains in Cairo, erected in 1744 by the governor “Abd 
er-Rahm4n Kikhya(comp. p.60). On the ground-floor is the chamber 
for the distribution of the water, tastefully decorated with faience. 
Upstairs is the hall of an elementary school, commanding a striking 
view of the busy street. 


At the corner of the Haret es-Sannanin, farther on, to the right, 
stands the Mosque El-Aqmar (P!. G4), built in 1125 by EI- 
Ma’min, the grand vizier of El-‘Amir, the Fatimid. The fagade, 
now almost completely exposed to view, is the oldest mosque-facade 
in Cairo; it is built of hewn stone, with tall pointed arches in 
rectangular frames alternating with small recesses in two stories. — 
The street now becomes the Suart' Amin pi-GriytsH BL-BARRANI. 
On the left, beside the modern Mosque of Es-Silahddr, with its 
Turkish minaret, the Haret Birgawan diverges through an archway 
and leads in a zigzag to the Mosque of Abu Bakr ibn Muzhir el- 
Ansari (Pl. F G3; custodian’s house close by). 

This mosque, one of the best examples of the 15th cent., was built 
in 1480 by Abu Bakr, director of the chancery of Sultan Qait Bey, in the 
style of the small mosques of the later Mameluke period, and has been 
thoroughly restored. The walls and ceiling illustrate the characteristic 
decoration of its date. Other features are the columns in the E. and W. 
liwains, the carved pulpit, and the pretty doors. The central portion is 
domed. The coloured stucco windows are modern. 

Farther on the street assumes the name Snir BAB ei-Furvn. 
A lane on the right, the ‘Atfet el-Gami,, leads to the entrance of 
the ruinous Hakim Mosque (Pl. G 3; Gami el-Hakim), begun in 
990, on the plan of the Jbn Taldn Mosque (p. 76), by the Fatimid 
Oaliph El-‘Aziz, and completed by his son El-Hakim (p. cxix) in 
1042. It was seriously damaged by the earthquake of 4303, but 
was thoroughly restored soon afterwards by Beibars II. (p. cxxii). 
Under the French it was used as a fort. It now lies for the most 
part in ruins. The mosque adjoins the city wall (comp. p. oxcv) 
on the N., and its courtyard is surrounded by arcades of square 
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brick pillars adorned at the corners with half-columns. The ruined 
chief liwan is five-aisled (modern wooden roof); the rear wall with 
its dome and prayer-niche is locked, being used as a storehouse 
(accessible in the forenoon). Of the lateral liwans only portions of 
the N. liwan and the outer walls of the others survive. — The two 
minarets, at either end of the W. wall, are noteworthy. Originally 
round, they owe their present square shape to an outer casing, built 
at a later date as a protection against earthquakes. The dome-shaped 
tops, resembling Arab incense-burners (mabkhara), date from the 
restoration of Beibars II. (see p. 83). The rubbish from the outer 
casing has now been removed, and, inside the N, minaret, an iron 
staircase winds up round the original minaret to the platform at the 
top of the substructure, which commands a magnificent view. Thence 
we may reach the top of the city wall (see below). 

At the end of the Shari’ Bab el-Futth rises the Bab el-Futth 
(Pl. G3), or ‘Gate of Conquests’, which is connected by the ancient 
City Wall with the Bab en-Nasr, or ‘Gate of Victory’, 165 yds. E. 
(reached by the Shari‘ el-Qassasin). These solidly built gates are, 
along with the Bab Zuweila (p. 64), the only survivors of the sixty 
gates in the Fatimid walls of Cairo erected by the vizier Badr el- 
Gamiali at the end of the 11th cent. (comp. p.47). They formed the 
N.E., extremity of the old city fortifications, and, together with the 
Hakim Mosque, they provided a strong position for Bonaparte’s troops 
in 1799. Their plan resembles that of ancient Roman gateways. 
Each has an outer and an inner gate, flanked by square (Bab en-Nasr) 
or round towers and united by means of a vaulted inner court. 

The *AscxnT of the towers and city wall is highly recommended 
(gratuity P.T. 3). We first ascend an admirable winding staircase 
in the E. gate-tower of the Bab en-Nasr, then walk along the wall, 
the battlements of which are partly preserved, to the Bab el-Futtih, 
beyond which the wall is continued for some distance. The N. 
minaret of the Hakim Mosque (comp. above) is incorporated in the 
wall, The towers bear the names of Bonaparte’s aides-de-camp (Tour 
Julien, Tour Corbin, Tour Milhaud, Fort Vaille, etc.). The views 
range over the city and, on the E., to the Tombs of the Caliphs and 
the Gebel el-Ahmar (p. 123). The return to the Bab en-Nasr should 
be made through the casemates, the finely jointed masonry of which 
includes blocks (some inscribed) from early-Egyptian buildings. 

From the Bab en-Nasr to the Tombs of the Caliphs. see p. 120. 

We return from the Bab en-Nasr by the Shari‘ Bab en-Nasr, 
passing (right) an okella (p. 53), the Wakdlet Qdit Bey, dating from 
1480. Farther on, in the Shari‘ el-Gamallya, to the left, is the 
Conventual Mosque of Sultan Beibars II. (P1.G4; 1806-9), with 
the remarkable domed tomb of the founder (left of the entrance; 
p. cci). We next follow the Shari‘ et-Tumbakshiya (p. 83) to the 
right back to the Shari‘ en-Nahhasin, the Shari‘ Bein el-Qasrein, the 
Shari‘ el-Khurdagiya, the Sikka el-Gedida, and the Maski (p. 56). 
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The principal thoroughfare of the N.W. quarter is the SuArr 
Cxor Bry (Pl. E3), which runs N.W. from the Midan el-Khazindar 
to the Main Station (p. 37). — In the Darb el-Was‘a, W. of the Shari‘ 
Clot Bey, lies the Chief Coptic Church (St. Mark's Cathedral; PI. 
B38), a modern aisled basilica (services, comp.p.116). Adjacent are 
schools and the house of the Coptic Patriarch (p. lvii), — The Shari 
Clot Bey ends at the Midan Bab el-Hadid (Pl. E 2; p. 53). 

From the N.W. end of the Midan Bab el-Hadid the SuAnr SHUBRA 
leads past the Main Station to Shubra Bridge (over a canal) and the 
village of Shubra (beyond Pl. E41). To the left in this street are the 
asylum for aged men and the Taufiqiya School, with a training 
college; on the right are the convent and girls’ secondary school 
of the Scurs du Bon-Pasteur and a large sports ground. — From 
the tram station at Shubra the road to Réd el-Farag, on the Nile, 
the N. harbour of Cairo, leads to the left (trams 9 & 16). Steamer 

_ to the Barrage, see p. 41. Ts dey Qn" 

The Suikr er-MaziKa NAzut (Pl. D-F2,3; Avenue de la Reine 
Nazli, formerly Shari‘ ‘Abbas) runs 8.W. and N.E, from the Midan 
Bab el-Hadid, skirting the former Isma‘iliya Canal (now filled in). In 
its N.E. section are (r.) the new Coptic hospital and an elegant little 


Coptic church, and (1.) the Pensionnat des Dames du Sacré-Ceur | A 


(Pl. G 1; a Rom. Cath. girls’ school) and an American Mission College 


for Girls (p. 44). Beyond the last a road diverges on the left for we. 


Qubba and the village of Matariya (p. 129). Farther on the Shari’ 
el-Malika Nazli passes (1.) the Orthodox Coptic Cemetery and ends 
at the Shari‘ el-‘Abbasiya (see below). 

The SHArt gu-FaGcAa leads E. from the Midin Bab el-Hadid 
to the SuArr’ nz-ZAure (PI. F 2), which diverges on the left. In 
the latter, on the left, are the Greek Catholic Church of the Holy 
Resurrection (Pl. E F 2) and the residence of the Greek Catholic 
Patriarch. This street ends at the MipAn nz-ZAutR, an open space 
with the large Mosque of Ez-Zdhir (Pl. G2), erected by Beibars 1g 
(p. cxxii) in 1266-69 and fitted up again as a mosque in 1928. The 
three gates retain their pretty decorative patterns. 

From the Midan ez-Zahir the Suarr ei-‘ApsAstya (PI. G 2) leads 
past a Sibil (fountain) on the site of the former Bab el-Huseiniya and 
through the N.E. quarter of ‘Abbasiya (Abbasia; comp. the map, 
p. 143; trams 3 & 22, see pp. 40, 41). It was founded by ‘Abbas 
Pasha in 1849 and occupies a healthy situation on the edge of the 
desert. The Shari‘ el-"Abbastya, leaving on the right the Shari‘ Sibil 
el-Khazindar, with the French Hospital (p. 42), and the Shari‘ es- 
Sarayat, with the Greek and Italian Hospitals (p. 42), passes (1.) 
the Mausoleum of El-Fid@wtya (1479-81) and beyond its junction 
with the Shari‘ el-Malika Nazli (l.; see above) is continued by the 
Suinr ev-Kuatira Eu-Ma’mon. The Ez-Za‘faran Palace, on the left, 
is the seat of the Egyptian University, founded in 4908 as a free 
university, adopted as the state university in 4925 and reorganized 
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in the European style. It comprises faculties of medicine (p. 56), 
law (p. 87), arts, and science, with Egyptian and European profes- 
sors, and about 2000 students. — Farther on the road passes the Old 
Observatory (1.; now the recruiting office of the Egyptian Army), 
the octagonal Tower No. J (z.; the first of the series of watch-towers 
guarding the old caravan route to Suez), and large barracks. Just 
before it reaches New Heliopolis (p. 128), a road branches off on the 
left for Zeittin, Hilmiya, and the villa-quarter of Matariya (p. 129). 


V. Bulag, Gezira, and the Giza Suburb. 
Comp. the Map, p. 113. 

Balaq, the quarter situated beyond the now filled-in Isma‘iliya 
Canal, is reached from the Ezbekiya by following the Shari‘ Fu’ad 
el-Auwal (P1.D E 3, 4; p. 54; trams 2. 6, 413, 14, 15, see pp. 40, 41). 
To the left of the level crossing is the Scottish Presbyterian church 
of St. Andrew (Pl. D 3; p. 44); to the right is a French Protestant _ 
church (p. 44), Beyond the railway the Shari‘ Fumm et-Tir'a el- 
Balaqiya, with the Italian and Armenian schools, diverges on the 
left, and the Shari‘ et-Tir‘a el-Balaqiya, with several English schools 
and the German Protestant church (p. 44), on the right. The section 
of the Shari‘ Fu’ad I, that lies between the railway and the Nile (PL. 
© D8; formerly the Shari Abu’l-Ela; comp. p. 54) affords, with its 
narrow side-streets and lanes, a more characteristic picture of orien- 
tal life than Cairo proper. It leads past the picturesque Mosque of 
Abu’'l-‘Ela (1.) and over Balaq Bridge (P1.B 03; 300 yds. long), built 
in 1909-1912, to Gezira. — The Bdlaigq Bridge is reached also by 
the new SuArt MAsrrro, which runs N. along the bank of the Nile 
from the Egyptian Museum, On the right in the parallel Shari‘ Sahil 
el-Ghilal (P1. 03, 4) is the hospital of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

At the N. end of Biilag are the extensive workshops of the 
Egyptian State Railways (Pl. © 4,2; to be transferred to Abu Za‘bal, 
p. 129). Of the several mosques the most interesting is the Mosque 
of Es-Sinantya (Pl. © 2), built in 1574 by Sinan Pasha, the Turkish 
governor under Selim II. 


The Qasr en-Nil Bridge (Arabic El-Kubri; Pl. C 5; 420 yds. 
long), constructed in 1874, at the W. end of the Shari‘ Kubri Qasr 
en-Nil (p. 55), unites the new town with the S. part of Gezira. 
Yarly in the morning a picturesque crowd of peasants may be seen 
here with the wares they are bringing to market. 

The Gextret Balaq, usually known simply as Gezira (island), an 
island in the Nile, is the favourite resort of Society. From the 
Midan el-Gezira (P1. B © 5), immediately adjoining the Qasr en- 


_ Nil Bridge, the Shari‘ el-Gezira leads to the right to the fashionable 
| villa-quarter of Gezira, passing the Anglo-American Hospital (P1. B4; 


left; p. 42), the extensive grounds of the Gezira Sporting Club 
(p. 44; racecourse, golf-links, polo ground, etc.), and (tight) various 
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attractive public gardens and the Geztra Palace (formerly an hotel, 
now private property). In the Gezira Grotto is an Aquarium (open 
8 till sunset; adm. 5 mill.), containing a good collection of Nile fish. 
A shorter route from the City to Gezira is offered by the Bulag Bridge 
(p. 86). In the Shari‘ el-Amir Sa‘id, which diverges N. (z.) from the 
W. or Gezira end of the bridge, is the German Institute for Egyptian 
Archaeology (Pl. B 2; p. 44). 

Near the aquarium (p. 86) the Shari‘ el-Gezira turns S. and is 
continued along the El-A‘ma branch of the Nile (see below) by the 
Sirr BL-GabaLAya, leading to the English Bridge and the Shari‘ 
el-Giza (see below). 

Below Gezira the Nile is spanned by the Imbdba or Embdba Bridge 
(P1.B C1), used by foot-passengers and carriages as well as by the rail- 
way. On the left bank is the station of Jmbdba (pp. 35, 153), to the N.W. 
of which was fought the ‘Battle of the Pyramids’, in which Bonaparte defeated 
the Mamelukes on his march from Alexandria to Cairo (July 24st, 1798). 

The Shari‘ Kubri el-A‘ma runs to the left from the Midan el- 
Gezira (p. 86) through the S. part of Gezira, which is occupied 
by *Gardens, much frequented in the afternoon. To the r. is the 
exhibition hall (Pl. B 5) of the Royal Agricultural Society (p. 44). 
This road crosses the English or El-A'ma Bridge (Pl. B 5; built in 
41914; opened to river traffic 12.15-1 p.m.), spanning the W. arm of 
the Nile (the Bahr el-A’ma, i.e. ‘blind river’), and, under the name 
of Shri‘ el-Gtza, skirts the river through Giza Suburb, a new villa- 
quarter. [The Shari‘ Mahattet Balag ed-Dakrar, which diverges to 
the right, leads to Bilaq ed-Dakrir station (p. 153).] On the right, 
at the corner of the Shari‘ el-Birinsdt, are the offices of the Survey of 
Egypt (Pl. A 6; comp. p. coviii) and the Mudiriya (government build- 
ing) of the province of Giza. The School of Law, on the left, belongs 
to the University of Egypt (p. 85). New buildings for the faculties 
of arts and science are being erected here. Farther on (right) are the 
public El-Urman Gardens, botanic gardens managed by the Ministry | 
of Agriculture, beyond which lie the School of Engineering (P1. AT) \ 
and the *Zoological Gardens (Arabic Hadigat el-Haiwanat; open | 
daily, 8 till sunset; adm. 5 mill.; plan 5 mill.), which are maintained / 
by the government and are rich in rare African and Sudanese animals. | 
The beautiful park itself, 52 acres in extent, is worth visiting for the | 
magnificent royal palms (Oreodoxa regia) and water-lily pond. There 
is also a grotto with a view-terrace (adm. P.T. 1). — The road next 
reaches the N. end of the little town of Giza, where, at the station 
known as GizaVillage, the tramway (Lines 14 & 15; comp. pp. 40, 44) 
joins the branch crossing the “Abbas Bridge (comp. p. 132). To the 
right are the Agricultural College (Pl. A 8) and the adjoining School 
of Veterinary Medicine. 

Giza, an uninteresting town of 26,773 inhab., is the capital 
of a province comprising the districts of El-‘Aiyat, Imbaba, Giza 
(left bank of the Nile), and Es-Saff (right bank). Tuesday is market- 
day. — For the Pyramids of Giza, see p. 132. 
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VI. The Egyptian Museum. 
Tramways (Nos. 1, 12, & 14), see pp. 40, Ai. 

The **Egyptian Museum (P1. C4; Musée Egyptien du Caire, 
Arabic El-Antikkhdna el-Masriya), containing Egyptian and Greek 
antiquities found in the valley of the Nile, lies in the Shari Mariette 
Pasha, not far from the Qasr en-Nil Bridge. Founded by the French 
Egyptologist Auguste Mariette (1824-81) in 1857 and originally 
housed at Balaq, the museum was greatly enlarged by later directors 
(Grébaut, De Morgan, Loret, and especially Maspero, d. 1946) and 
is the largest and most important collection of its kind. Its growth 
is steady and rapid, owing to the regular archeological enterprises 
of the Egyptian Department of Antiquities, to purchases, and to the 
proceeds of foreign excavations, which (except for such pieces as 
may be presented to the excavator as an act of grace) have to be sur- 
rendered to the museum,— The present Director (and also Director- 
General of the Egyptian Department of Antiquities) is the French 
archeologist Pierre Lacau; the Secretary-General is Henri Gauthier ; 
and the Conservators are Reginald Engelbach, Battiscombe Gunn, Sami 
Effendi Gabra, and Mahmiid Effendi Hamza, — ‘Guide to the Cairo 
Museum’ (French edition 1915, English 1910), by Maspero, P.T. 20; 
brief guide by G. Daressy (in English and French, 1920.0 Tao: 

The museum is open in winter daily, except on Mon. and public 
holidays, from 9 till 4 or 4.30, on Fri. 9-41.16 and 4.30-4; in summer 
(May-Oct.) from 8.30 to 4, on Fri. 8.30-14.45. Admission BT 410 
(in summer P.T. 4). 

The museum buildings, covering an area of 14,330 sq. yds., were 
erected in the Greco-Roman style in 1897-1902 by M. Dourgnon, 
aFrench architect. In the front garden rises a bronze Statue of Mariette 
(see above), by Denys Puech (1904), behind the marble sarcophagus 
of the great Egyptologist. 

The centre of the main facade is occupied by a porch flanked 
with two massive pillars. Above these are two high-reliefs by 
Ferdinand Faivre (1867), representing Upper and Lower Egypt. On 
both sides of the porch are colonnades for the exhibition of large 
monuments, At the corners are two pavilions, that to the left 
accommodating the Library, that to the right the Sale Room (Salle 
de Vente) for antiquities (the genuineness of which is guaranteed 
by the museum authorities), photographs, picture post-cards, and 
scientific publications. The general admission tickets (p. 242) for 
Upper Egypt are obtainable here. 

The brown lettering on our Pxan refers to the rooms on the ground- 
floor, the black lettering to the corresponding rooms of the upper floor. 
The letters designating the different rooms are marked on the walls. — At 
the entrance to each room of the ground-floor hangs a diagram showing 
the positions of the larger and more jmportant objects. This should in 


each case be consulted as the frequent rearrangement of the exhibits prevents 
absolute accuracy in our description. 


Srupents of special subjects should apply to the director or to one of 
the conservators. — Copying, SKETCHING, or PHoToGRAPHING the exhibits 
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is allowed, except in the case of recent acquisitions (shown in the entrance- 
hall) and the finds from the tomb of Tutankhamin (p. 106). The permission 
of the director is required for setting up an easel or tripod. 


A. Grounp Foor. 

On the ground-floor are the more ponderous monuments. We first 
enter a Rorunpa situated between the two wings of the Great Gallery 
(see below and p.97). Here are shown the most recent acquisitions, 
mostly the proceeds of excavations. By the pillars are colossal statues 
in red granite: 1, 2, 4. Ramses II.; 3. Amenhotep, the son of Hapu, 
a sage of the time of Amenophis III. (18th Dyn.). 

In the Porrrco behind the Rotunda (Portique des Quatre Piliers, 
leading to the Central Atrium): 5. Statue of Sesostris IV., 7. Seso- 
stris IIJ., both from Karnak. TheS. portico contains two large wooden 
boats (Nos. 6, 9) found near the North Pyramid of Dahshtr (p. 177). 

Great Gattery (Grande Galerie d Honneur), Wzst Wine, left 
of the main entrance, Stone sarcophagi of the Ancient and Middle 
Empires, behind most of which stand large door-shaped stele. — 
#44, 12. Colossal statues of Sesostris I. as Osiris; 6025, 6047. Ala- 
paster sarcophagus and canopic box of Queen Hetep-heres, mother of 
Kheops (p. 144); *149, 158, 180. Group of Mykerinos (p. citi) be- 
tween Hathor and a local deity; 44. Granite sarcophagus of Khufu- 
onkh, adorned on the outside with doors through which the deceased 
might quit his coffin; 48. Tomb-chamber of Deshri; 34. Sarcophagus 
of Degi, from Thebes, with representations on the inside of food, 
weapons, and ornaments for the use of the deceased in the future 
life; 33. Niche from the tomb of Sabu. 

At the back (A) is a false door. On the left (B) is the deceased sitting 
at a dinner table, while sacrificial gifts are brought to him by servants. 
On the right wall (C), above: Sabu is borne in a litter, while below servants 
carry statues to the tomb; the victims are dismembered; the deceased 
sails on the Nile; he visits his flocks. 

In the centre, Case A: 152. Man kneeling, with clasped hands, 
6002. Three small figures of naked boys; alabaster statuette of King 
Phiops II. — Case B: The dwarf Khnemhotep ; 450, Wooden figure 
of a man in a long cloak; 151. The brewer Nufer; three scribes with 
crossed legs. — Case C: Alabaster statue of Khephren; *Four lime~ 
stone heads from the tombs near the Pyramid of Kheops. — Case D: 
468-173. Figures of servants. 

By Pillars X and Y: 50, 54. Colossal statues of Sesostris I. from 
Karnak. 

The W. wing of the Great Gallery is to be reserved for the royal 
mummies (from the summer of 1929; see pp. 101, 102). Gallery K thus be- 
comes available for the more recent finds from the tomb of Tutankhamin. 

VESTIBULE OF THE S.W. Srarecass (Vestibule d Escalier). 5S. wall 
(Z): 61. Reliefs from the wall of a tomb representing Governor Ipi, with 
his wife Senbet and two daughters, inspecting the harvest operations, 
and Ipi borne in his litter to the river, upon which boats are floating. 


We now turn to the right. 
BarprKer’s Egypt. 8th Edition. 6 
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Monuments of the Pyramid Era of the Ancient Empire 
(c. 2780-2270 B.C.). 

The first four rooms (A-D) contain the monuments of the 3rd- 
6th Dynasties, found mostly at Giza (p. 132), Saqqara (p. 155), and 
Abydos (p. 252). 

GattERy A. Statues, walls of tombs, false doors. — 149a, 119b. 
Alabaster tables of offerings. Two lions support each of the tables 
in a slightly tilted position, so that the libations ran down into a 
vessel placed between the tails of the lions. — 148. Door and walls 
from the tomb of Nefermat at Meidim (p. 217; silhouettes and 
hieroglyphics incised and filled in with bright pigment). 

**Room B contains the masterpieces of the Ancient Empire. 
Opposite the entrance: *138. Diorite statue of King Khephren, found 
in the valley temple of Khephren (p. 146). 

The king is represented life-size, sitting on _a throne borne by two 
lions. At the sides of the seat are the arms of Egypt, and on the back 
is a falcon, protecting the king’s head with its outspread wings. 

**(40. Wooden statue from Saqqara, known as the Sheikh el- 
Balad (village headman), a name given to it by the Arabs on account 
of its resemblance to a well-fed specimen of that modern functionary. 

The feet, which were broken off, have been restored in old wood. 
The arms are separately worked and attached to the body. The upper 
part of the body and tbe legs are bare, while from the hips hangs an 
apron. In the hand is a rod (modern). The round head, with its short 
hair, and the portrait-like, good-natured face are remarkably lifelike. 
The eyes are inserted; they consist of pieces of opaque white quartz with 
copper frames to imitate lids; small disks of rock-crystal form the pupils. 

*(44, Statue of an official, sitting with crossed legs and writing 
on a papyrus leaf; the eyes are inserted and the colouring is well 
preserved (comp. No, 142, see below). 

186 A-D. Reliefs from the tomb of Prince Ra-hotep at Meidim 
(p. 247); 134, 485. Two palm-columns from the mortuary temple of 
King Schuré at Abusir (p. 151); 142. Seated figure found with 
No. 141 and probably representing the same personage; 157. Alabaster 
statue of Mykerinos; 132, 133. Two large granite palm-columns from 
the mortuary temple of King Onnos(p.175); 179. Statue of Khephren, 
found in the valley temple (p. 147); #6003. Seated figure of King 
Djoser, from the temple near the Step Pyramid (p.156), — Cases A-F 
contain statues and groups from tombs of the Ancient Empire. 

Gallery A (continued). On the walls projecting on either side 
of Case A: Reliefs from the mortuary temple of King Sehure 
(5th Dyn.) at Abustr (p. 154): A. (below) Slaughtering cattle, 
(above) Personified provinces bringing gifts; B. Two rows of persons 
carrying gifts, with personifications of the ocean, sacrifice, and corn; 
B. The king suckled by the goddess of the South, with the ram- 
headed god Khnum standing by. — Case A: 110. Alabaster head of 
Mykerinos; *41'7. Upper portion of a wooden female statue; *116. 
Upper portion of a wooden male statue with inserted eyes. — To 
the right of Case B: A. Relief from the mortuary temple of Sehure 
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(the goddess of writing making an inventory of booty from Libya). — 
Case B: Statues of the Ancient Empire. — *88. Wooden reliefs of 
Hesiré, represented standing and then seated at a meal, — 91-94. 
Rock reliefs from the WAdi Magh4ra (Sinai; 91A. King Snofru slaying 
a Semitic Beduin). — 502, 505, 6050. Groups of heads of foreign 
captives, perhaps parts of the bases of statues, from Damanhir, Tanis, 
and Saqqara (3rd Dyn.). 

Room D. *#223. Limestone statues of Prince Ra-hotep and his 
wife Nofret, from his mastaba at Meidtim (p. 217), the colouring still 
remarkably fresh and the facial expression excellent (end of 3rd Dyn.). 

*225. Limestone statue of the priest Ra-nufer, from Saqqara ; 
233. Fragments of the wall of a tomb: flute and harp players, 
singers, dancing girls, and two persons beating time; #136. Six geese, 
paitted on stucco, from a tomb at Meidim; *224, Limestone statue 
of the priest Ra-nufer (see No. 225); 239. False door of Atoti (with 
the deceased, in the half-round, emerging from it); #229. Statue of 
Ti, from Saqqara (p. 164); 232. Fragments of tomb-reliefs (potters, 
bakers, brewers); 6040. False door from the tomb of a noble dwarf, 
from Giza; in the glass-case in front, 6055. Group of the dwarf 
Seneb and his family, with the limestone box it was found in. 
#230. Copper statue of King Phiops I., 231. His son Methusuphis 
(p. ciii), both from Hierakonpolis (p. 369), partly of cast, partly of 
beaten metal; 235. Ape biting a man in the leg, 236. Boatmen fight- 
ing, two fragments of tomb-reliefs with well-preserved colouring. 


Monuments of the Middle Empire and Hyksos Period 
(1-17th Dynasties; 2100-1555 B.C.). 

Room F. In the centre, *280. Wooden statue of the tutelary 
genius (Ka) of King Hor, represented as a nude man, bearing the 
hieroglyph Ka (two raised arms) on his head; the statue was 
found in the king’s tomb by the South Brick Pyramid at Dahshtr 
(p. 177) and stands in a wooden shrine (No. 195). — *284. Lime- 
stone statue of Amenemmés IJI., from his mortuary temple (p. 206); 
287. Runde painted sandstone statue of King Mentuhotep III., from 
his rock-tomb at Deir el-Bahari (p. 322); 286. Granite statue of 
Queen Nofret, wife of Sesostris I., from Tanis (p. 182); 283. Granite 
statue of Nakht, steward of the palace, from Lisht (p. 217). 

Garurry J. 517. Seated figure of an official of the Middle Empire, 
quite similar in style to that of the Amenhotep of the 18th Dyn. 
(No. 3, p. 89); squatting figure of Hotep. — Two show-cases with 
painted tombstones and small statues of the Middle Empire. 

*Room G. In the centre, #300. Tomb-chamber of Harhotep, con- 
taining his limestone coffin and adorned with pictures of house- 
hold utensils required by the deceased; *Ten over-lifesize lime- 
stone statues of Sesostris I., from his mortuary temple in the S, 
pyramid at Lisht (p. 247; note the fine reliefs on the throne). By the 
pillars, 301-306. Six statues of Sesostris 1., from Lisht (three with the 
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Upper Egyptian and three with the Lower Egyptian crown, p. cii; 
the king represented as Osiris, with crossed arms). 341. Lower part 
of a tomb-wall with relief of King Entef and his hounds(11th Dyn.); 
#G049, Portrait-head of Sesostris III., from Medamat; 307-310, 361. 
Stone chests for canopic jars (p.clv). On either side of No. 361, two 
granite statues of viziers, of the end of the Middle Empire. 

The show-cases contain excellent sculptures of the Middle Empire. 
Portrait-figures of kings and private persons, notably a wooden figure 
of *Sesostris I. with the white crown, from Lisht. 

349, 320. Relief of a vizier, seated in front of a table of offerings. 
Above is a painted relief of a girl, from El-Barsha (p. 224). 

We return to-Gallery J. Monuments of the Middle and New 
Empires. 507a-507d. Sphinxes of Amenemmés III. in black granite, 
from Tanis (p. 182); 508, Group in grey granite, from Tanis (two 
water-gods offer fishes on lotus-stalks and carry strings of fishes and 
birds; in front is the cartouche of King Psusennes, p.cyii); 506. Bust 
of an unknown king with a curious head-dress, in black granite; 
503. Thutmosis IV. and his mother Tio, from Karnak; 500. Sennufer, 
a prince of the ‘Southern Residence’, and his wife (18th Dyn.). 


Monuments of the New Empire 
(18-24th Dyn.; 1555-7412 B.C.). 

Room I. Statues, tombstones, and stele of the 48th Dynasty. — 
#400. Thutmosis III. as a youth wearing the Upper Egyptian crown, 
in grey schist, from Karnak, — Case A: Tombstones of the begin- 
ning of the 18th Dynasty. — 404. Thutmosis III.; 407. Stele of 
Amenophis III., referring to his victories; 403, Thutmosis IIT. erect, 
in pink granite; 440. The god Ptah-Tenen, dedicated by Amen- 
ophis II.; 448. Senmut with Princess Nefrure; over-lifesize granite 
statue of Hatshepsut as king, from Deir el-Bahari (p. 317); *420. 
Triumphant monument of Thutmosis IIT., from Karnak. 

In the upper part is the king sacrificing to Amon-Ré, with the patron 
goddess of Thebes behind him. In the poetic inscription the king is hailed 
as victor by Amun, and the conquered lands are enumerated. 

Case B: *424. Statue of Eset, mother of Thutmosis III., with a 
gilded diadem, from Karnak; Thutmosis III. as a sphinx; *428. 
Thutmosis II. kneeling and offering wine. — 444. Painted sand- 
stone statue of Mut-nofret, mother of Thutmosis II.; two kneeling 
figures of Hatshepsut, from Deir el-Bahari; **445, 446. The chapel 
and sacred cow of the goddess Hathor, dedicated by Thutmosis III., 
discovered in the rocks near the temple of Deir el-Bahari (p. 323). 
The walls of the chapel, the ceiling of which is painted so as to 
imitate the vault of heaven, are decorated with coloured reliefs 
representing Thutmosis III. and women of his family before the 
sacred cow and the goddess Hathor herself. The cow is a masterpiece 
of Egyptian sculpture, the head especially showing close observation 
of nature; in front of it stands the dead king, painted in black, while 
the living king is represented as drawing milk from the udder, — 
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Case C: 455. Head of AmenophisIU.; *451. Head in black granite, 
with a mild expression, perhaps King Haremhab (p. cvi). — *457. 
Statue of Tutankhamtin; 456. Head of the goddess Mut (thought also 
to be Teye, wife of Amenophis IJI.), from Karnak; #459, 464, 465, 
AG7. Statues of the sage Amenhotep at different ages (comp. p. 89); 
#462, Statue of the god Khons, with the features of Tutankhamin; 
#452, 453. Queen of Punt, accompanied by slaves and donkeys laden 
with gifts, a relief from the temple of Deir el-Bahari (p. 319); 470. 
Amenophis II., protected by the snake-goddess; 496. The snake-god 
Har-khentekhtai, dedicated by Amenophis III. 

We return to Gallery J, at the N. end of which are exhibited 
monuments of the time of Amenophis IV. (p. cv). By the pillars, two 
over-lifesize portrait- figures of Amenophis IV. from Karnak. — 3875. 
Coffin-lid of Amenophis IV., gilded and inlaid with glass-paste. — 
In a case: Statuettes of AmenophisIV., heads of princesses, etc., 
from El-‘Am4rna; 482. Folding altar; 478, Death-mask (?) of Amen- 
ophis 1V. — In another case: 6056. Model pylon with sculptures 
of Amenophis and his family. 

By the Staircase to the Upper Floor : (1.) 550. Colossal seated lion, 
in pink granite, from Tell Muqdam (p. 184); (x.) 554. Praying baboon, 
in pink granite, from the base of the great obelisk at Luxor (p. 273; 
now in Paris). 

Gatuery K. Tombstones and fragments of walls of tombs, of 
the New Empire. — Left, 560. Stele of King Tutankhamin, referring 
to his buildings at Karnak (see p. 272); 562. Relief of women 
dancing and making music, scenes from a funeral procession; right, 
559. Funeral obsequies, from the tomb of Harmin. 

Room L. 578, 579. Statues of the vizier Pramessu (time of Harem- 
hab, p. cvi), who is supposed to have afterwards become Ramses L., as 
a scribe with crossed legs; 60417. Stone with inscription of Merneptah 
commemorating his victory over the Libyans. #590. Sacred boat in 
red granite, from the temple of Ptah at Memphis; 592. Statue of 
Senmut holding an image of Hathor. 

Norra Portico (Portique du Nord). 695. Ramses Il., seated 
between Isis and Hathor; 597. Ramses II. and the god Ptah-Tenen. 
__ #599. Stone with memorial inscriptions of Amenophis III., re~ 
ferring to his buildings for Amun, and of Menephthes (Merneptah), 
referring to his victories over the Libyans (‘Israel Stele’). 

This stood originally in a temple of Amenophis III. at Thebes and 
was afterwards used by King Menephthes, who inseribed upon the back 
(turned towards the room) a hymn, concluding with the words: “Israel 
is wasted and his seed is brought to nought”. This is the earliest mention 
of Israel in any Egyptian inscription. The stele was discovered by Sir 
Flinders Petrie in 1506. 

460, 468. Fine reliefs (scenes with gods) from a chapel of King 
Mentuhotep at Dendera (p. 264). 

Cenrrat Atrium. This court contains the largest monuments, 


including colossal statues from the Temple of Tanis (p. 182). On 
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the N. staircase: #610. Colossal group of Amenophis III. and his 
consort Teye, with their three daughters; 612. Two chapels dedi- 
cated by Ramses II. — 613, 616, 617, 630, 633. Colossal statues of 
kings of the Middle Empire, with the name of Ramses II. added at 
a later date (from Tanis); 641. Altar from the mortuary temple of 
SesostrisI. at Lisht; #3848. Funerary tent of Queen Est-em-khebet; 
#627. Stuceo pavement from the palace at El-‘Amarna (p. 246); 632. 
Statue of a king, usurped by Haremhab, from Medinet Habu 
(p. 847); 619, 620. Sarcophagi of Thutmosis I. and Hatshepsut (as 
king; comp. p. 348), with the stone chests for the canopic jars; 6024, 
Sarcophagus of Queen Hatshepsut, executed before her accession to 
the throne; *621. Bed of Osiris, found at Umm el-Ga‘ab (p. 260), 
with a falcon perched on it and two falcons at either end; 626. Apex 
of the pyramid of Amenemmés III. at Dahshir, in black granite. — 
On the S. staircase: 624. Sarcophagus of King Eye (p. cvi). — We 
return to the North Portico. 

Gatiery M (continuation of Gallery K). 654, Black granite 
sarcophagus of Khay; *660. The celebrated ‘Tablet of Saqqara’, found 
in a tomb at Saqqdra, on one side of which is inscribed a hymn to 
Osiris, while on the other appears the scribe Thunri praying to fifty- 
eight Egyptian kings, beginning with Miebis (1st Dyn.) and ending 
with Ramses IJ.; 6018, 6019. Two groups from Abydos, represent- 
ing King Haremhab with Osiris, Isis, and Horus; 655. Fragmentary 
relief of men leading horses; 666. Memorial stone of Ramses IL., 
referring to the working of a sandstone quarry near Heliopolis. By 
the stairs: 664. Granite statue of Ramses Il.; 665. Statue of Thut- 
mosis IV.; good reliefs of the New Empire. 

GautEery N. Monuments of the New Empire and the later period. 
Sarcophagi in the form of mummies; statues of officials. — 674. 
Ramses III. holding a pole with the ram’s head of Amun; 673. Statue 
of Amun; 675. Superb granite head from a colossal statue of 
Ramses II.; 682. Two arms from a colossal statue of Ramses II. 
at Luxor. — Case A (in the centre): 741. Bust of a princess, with 
well-preserved colouring, of the time of Ramses II. ; *745, 746. Busts 
of a man and woman from Thebes; 42146. King as sphinx, holding 
a vessel with a ram’s head. — Case B. Statuettes of the 19-20th Dyn.: 
424142. Ramses Il. kneeling to dedicate a table of offerings; 42163. 
Ramses-nakht, high-priest of Amun, dedicating three images of gods 
(Amun, Mut, Khons; comp. p. 95, No. 768). — Case C. Statuettes 
of the 22nd-25th Dyn.: 42197. King Osorkon kneeling to dedicate a 
(missing) boat; 848. Harmakhis, the first prophet of Amun; 846, A 
fat man; 42194. Sheshonk, high-priest of Amun and generalissimo, 
with an image of Isis. — Case D. Statuettes of the 26-30th Dyn. 
(Saite): 890. Statuette of the priest Ahmose, probably of the early 
Ptolemaic period; 847. Statuette of Djedkhons-efonekh. — Case E: 
822. Statuette of an abbess of Amun; statuette of Hor, prophet of 
Mont, in a squatting posture, — We now retrace our steps. 
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Room O. Chiefly monuments of the 19-20th Dynasties. 767. 
Group of Kay and Naya (19th Dyn.); 765. The gods Horus and Seth 
crowning Ramses JI. (figure of Seth lacking), from Medinet Habu; 
768.The high-priest Ramses-nakht, with Thoth sitting on his shoulder 
in the form of a cynocephalus; 743. Ramses VI. seizing a Libyan. — 
Case A: 744. Head of a king; 42453. Ramses III. holding an image 
of Amun; 42141. Ramses Il. on his knees, under the protection of 
Amun, —729. Upper part of the statue of a king (from Tanis, p.182); 
728. Two obelisks of Ramses II., praying cynocephali, and small 
chapel with a scarabeus and the god Thoth in the form of a cyno- 
cephalus, from Abu Simbel (p. 435); 725. Bust of King Menephthes 
(Merneptah); 724. Alabaster statue of Sethos I. 


Monuments of the Later Period (712-332 B.C.). 

Room Q (‘Naos Room’). On the pillars of the entrance-wall are 
eight delicate reliefs in the style of the Ancient Empire, from tombs 
(870. The deceased watching the delivery of jewellery intended for 
him). By the walls, shrines of the gods (naoi) in granite. In the 
centre: 854-857. Table of offerings, statues of Osiris, Isis, Hathor in 
the form of a cow, and, in front of her, a man named Psamtik, all 
found in his tomb at Saqq4ra, good sculptures of the later period ; 
right, #1485. Head of the Ethiopian king Taharka (the Tirhakah 
_ of 2 Kings xix. 9 and Isaiah xxxvii. 9), of a negro type; left, *1184. 
Head of a high official, with curious, probably negroid features; 
pehind, 790. Parts of a chapel dedicated by Nektanebis I. (p. ox) 
in the temple of Saft el-Hina (p. 192) near Bubastis (Zagazig), 
covered with texts and religious representations. — *791. Statue 
in green schist of Toéris, a goddess in the form of a hippopotamus, 
of marvellous workmanship, found at Karnak (26th Dyn.). — 795. 
Stele of Ptolemy I. Soter, found among the foundations of the 
mosque of Sheikhiin at Cairo (p. 76); it relates to a gift of lands to 
the gods of Buto (p. 34) and is dated in the 7th year of the nominal 
reign of Alexander II. (son of Alexander the Great), whose satrap 
Ptolemy calls himself; in front, 872, Fine statue of Neskenshuti, 
a high official. 

By the pillars near Room R, which is used as a store: 850. Memorial 
stone of Nektanebis I., with a decree relating to the taxation of the 
Greek factories and to the imports of Naucratis, found in the ruins 
of that town (p. 34); *851. ‘Pithom Stele’, or memorial stone of 
King Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, from Tell el-Maskhita (p. 192), 
recording his exploits and his benefactions to Egyptian temples. 

Among the points mentioned are the facts that the king went to Persia 
and bronght back to Egypt the images of gods which the Persians had 
carried off, and that he sent a fleet of four ships under a general to the 
S. parts of the Red Sea. 

899, Fine vase of black granite, dedicated to the god Thoth by 
King Apries (26th Dyn.), Wall Cases A-D contain statuettes of the 


Saite and Ptolemaic periods. — We retrace our steps. 
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Room 8. Ethiopian monuments (comp. p.clxxxy). In the middle, 
#930. Alabaster statue of Princess Amenerdais (25th Dyn.; comp. 
p. 294). — 935. Statue of Mentemhét (25th Dyn.). — 937. Stele of 
Piankhi (p. cviii), referring to his victories over the minor Egyptian 
princes; 938. Memorial stone of Tanutamun (p. cviii), referring to his 
campaign against the Assyrians and their vassals in Lower Egypt; 
941. Stele of Harsiotef, referring to his victories over the Nubians; 
939. Stele of King Espelut, referring to his accession. — By the 
pillar: 932. Statue of Osiris, dedicated by Nitocris, daughter of 
Psammetichos I. 


Monuments of the Greco-Roman and Coptic Periods 
(4th cent. B.C.-7th cent. of our era). 

GALLERY X, divided into three sections, contains monuments of 
the later period and of Ethiopian and Coptic art. 

4st Section. 1180. Hathor column, dedicated by Apries to Neith; 
1202. Water-spout in the form of a lion, in red sandstone. — Cases A 
and B: Clay tablets from El-"Amarna. — Two show-cases with funer- 
ary statuettes (ushabtis; p. cliv) and foundation deposits from the 
pyramids of the Ethiopian kings near Gebel Barkal, Nuri, Kurru, 
and Meroé (pp. 445-49). — Case C: Statuettes of the late period. — 
Case D: Foreign antiquities found in Egypt. — Under the window, 
6054. Stele and statue with inscriptions in a peculiar hieroglyphic 
character, found in the Sinai peninsula. 1210. Roman emperor in 
the guise of Pharaoh. — Relief of Isis under the sycamore, from the 
temple of El-Maharragqa (p. 423). 

Room T. Monuments of the Greco-Roman period (300 B.C.- 
A.D. 200). In the entrance: left, 997. High-relief of Emperor An- 
toninus Pius and his family (2nd cent.) ; right, 6024. Sarapis, Mithras, 
and Isis. — In the centre, 6022. Statue of a Roman orator, from 
Ihnasya (p. 248). 

In the show-case: *993. Marble head of a Galatian, an original 
Greek work of the beginning of the Ptolemaic period, from Rhodes; 
marble heads of Aphrodite. —972. Black granite statue of an Egyptian 
official named Hor, in the Greco-Egyptian style; 973. Statue of a 
man bearing a naos with an image of the god Horus, from Mit Rahina 

p. 154). 

: By a rear wall: Case A, with Greek sculptures and tomb-stela. 
— 996. Black granite stele, surmounted by a head (2nd cent. of 
our era); 990. Mithraie reliefs from Mit Rahina; 964. Lid of a 
money-box in the form of a snake, from the temple of A’sculapius 
at Ptolemais (p. 230), 

N. wall. *983, The famous Decree of Canopus (p. 32), in three 
languages, found at Kom el-Hisn (p. 34) in 1884, 

The decree appears above in the ancient Egyptian language written in 
hieroglyphics, in the middle in the popular dialect written in the demotic 
character, and below in the Greek language and lettering. The decree 


was pronounced by an assembly of the priests in the temple of Canopus 
on March 7th (17th Tybi), 238 B.C., in the reign of Ptolemy III. Huergetes I. 
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It praises the king for having brought back the images of the gods from 
Asia, gained many victories, preserved peace in the land, and saved it 
from imminent famine by remitting taxes and importing corn. In token 
of gratitude a resolution is passed to institute new festivals in honour 
of the king and queen and their ancestors, to call all priests also ‘priests 
of the divine Euergete’, to found a new sacerdotal class to be named 
after Euergetes, and to introduce an improvement in the popular calendar 
(comp. p. cx1) so that the festival of Buergetes may always be celebrated 
on the first day of the year as in the year of the decree. It is resolved 
also to pay permanent honour to the Princess Berenice, who died young, 
and to celebrate an annual festival to her memory. The inscriptions lastly 
declare that the decree is to be inscribed in the holy (hieroglyphic), the 
Egyptian (demotic), and the Greek languages. 

Adjacent, a cast of the Rosetta Stone (p. 33); 980. Another copy 
of the Decree of Canopus, found at Tanis (p. 182) in 1866. 

W. wall. Case B. #1010. Aphrodite wringing the water from 
her hair (from Alexandria, 2nd cent. B.C.). — 1016. Statue of a 
priest of Suchos, carrying a crocodile, the animal sacred to that god. 

We return to Gattury X. 2nd Section. 1200. Relief from 
Luxor of Isis and Sarapis, the latter cutting the throat of a gazelle. — 
Cases Gand H: Nubian antiquities of the Roman period, from Karanég 
(p. 429), painted clay vessels, statuettes, etc. — 4220. Large niche 
from the monastery of Apa Apollo at Bawit (p. 224), with figures of 
the Virgin and Child, apostles, and saints. 

3rd Section. Architectural fragments, capitals from Coptic mon- 
asteries; 1232, Niche with tombstone of a man. 

Room V. Coptic monuments, tombstones, portions of buildings, 
fine capitals, and decorative friezes from the monastery of St. Jere- 
miah at Saqqara (p. 156) and the monastery at Bawit (p. clxxxvi), 
illustrating the transition from Byzantine to Arab ornament (comp. 
p. clxxxix). — 1130. Reader’s seat (ambo) with six steps and a 
column on either side, from the monastery of St. Jeremiah. — 1116. 
Tombstone with the Virgin and Child between two angels. 

Great Gauuery (Grande Galerie @Honneur), Bast Wine. Four 
columns and an architrave from the temple of Augustus on the is- 
land of Phile (p. 395); 982. Siren; 1241. Marble statue of a Roman 
woman; 1280. Statue of a governor of the colony of Naucratis (p. 34); 
4284. Colossal statue of a Ptolemaic king, perhaps Alexander II. 

p- cxi). — Large stone sarcophagi of the Saite and Ptolemaic 
periods; 1294. Coffin of a dwarf, with his portrait on the adjacent 
lid; 1295, 1296. Statues of the god Ptah dedicated by Ramses II. 
in the temple of Memphis (p. 153). — For the W. wing, see p. 89. 

We now ascend by the 8.E. staircase to the upper floor. 


B, Uprrr Froor. 

Great Ganiery (Grande Galerie d’Honneur). On the landing 
of the 9.E. staircase are coffins of the priests and priestesses of 
Amun, — By the pillars, 4940. Water-clock with astronomical 
figures; model of an ancient Egyptian villa; in front, a reproduction 
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of a chariot (original in the Archeological Museum at Florence). — 
The N. and S. wall-cabinets contain furniture, jewellery, vases, etc. 

We turn to the right from the E. wing of the Great Gallery to 
enter the Sourn Batcony (Salon Méridional). *623. Two fine lime- 
stone sarcophagi of princesses, from Deir el-Bahari, reliefs outside 
and paintings inside, in the clumsy style of the 41th Dyn.; wooden 
coffins of the Middle Empire, on some of which stand (in their 
original arrangement) models of ships, granaries, etc., and statuettes 
of attendants ; 3108. Wooden coffin of the priest Iti. — Cases A and E. 
Two groups of soldiers from the tomb of a provincial prince at Asyut: 
*3345, Forty Egyptians with shields and spears; *3346. Forty Nubi- 
ans with bows and flint-pointed arrows. — Case C: 3347. Small boat 
and alabaster figure of the deceased. — Case I: 3000. Body of the 
battle chariot of Thutmosis IV. — Case H. Small figures of delicate 
workmanship in wood, faience, or bronze, of various periods: 4244, 
Ivory figurine of King Kheops; 4249, 4232. Heads of women; 4220. 
Gilded censer; 4221, Hippopotamus in blue faience(Middle Empire); 
seated figure of a king in red stone (Ancient Empire). — 4920. Part 
of a caryed-wood shrine with figures of Thutmosis Il. 

The room to the S. of the principal gallery is occupied by the 
Panthéon de U Egyptologie, with busts of famous Egyptologists and 
glass-cases with stone implements. — The adjoining room on the 
right contains the Natural History Collections (Objets d’ Histoire 
Naturelle): mummies and skeletons of animals, remains of plants 
found in tombs, loaves. Note, in Case R, the skeleton of a horse, 
found in a large wooden coffin at Saqqara(20th Dyn.). On the walls, 
portions of a beautiful stucco pavement from a palace of Amen- 
ophis 1V. at El-“Amarna (p. 246). 

Gautery A, entered from the W. wing of the principal gallery, 
contains wooden coffins of various periods (but mostly of the Middle 
Empire and the early part of the New Empire). 

Room B, Earliest period. 3055, Large slate palette belonging 
to King Narmer-Menes, with reliefs of his victories, from Hierakon- 
polis (p. 369). — Between the cases, tombstones of kings of the 
earliest dynasties, from Abydos (p. 253). 


Case A: Finds from the brick mastaba near Naqada (p. 283), including 
a lion in rock-crystal, a lion and hounds in ivory, and a small ivory tablet 


engraved with representations (‘Menes Tablet’). — Case B: Objects from 
tombs of the earliest dynasties, stone vessels. lions and hounds in ivory, 
stone vessels with golden lids. — Case OC. Objects from the royal tombs 


of Abydos, etc.; stone vessels; flint implements; copper utensils; slate pa~- 
lette, with bull’s head and stars (from Gerza); 8054. Elegant alabaster 
vase, with ornamentation imitating the cord by which the vessel was car- 
ried; 8056. Seated figure of King Khasekhem (2nd Dyn.); 3072. Kneeling 
figure in granite. — Cases D and E: Vases of various stones; vases of 
black and red earthenware, flint knives, combs and toilet articles, from 
burial-places in Upper Egypt; 38059. Vessel of diorite (the ears of the vase, 
to which copper handles are attached, are plated with gold); 3062. Flint 
dagger with an engraved hilt of gold plate; 8063. Dagger with a gold handle; 
combs. — Case F. Vessels of painted clay. Desk-case with smill vessels 
of stone and alabaster. Club-heads; bracelets. — Case @; Black-and-red 
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and painted clay vessels; palettes. — Case H: Tombstones of various persons, 
of dwarfs, and of favourite hounds, from the royal tombs at Abydos. — 
Between Cases H andI: 3052. Vase of red granite, with the figure of King 
Khasekhmui (3rd Dyn.). — Cases I and J: Clay stoppers for beer-jugs. — 
Cases K and L: Alabaster and stone vessels of fine workmanship, rock- 
erystal bowls, of the early Ancient Empire, from Saqqara. — Between 
Cases K and L: 3073. Large kneeling figure in limestone, from Hierakon- 
polis (p: 369). . 

Room C. Coffins and mummies of the Middle Empire. Case H. 
3405. Mummy of Ament, a lady of the royal harem, with necklaces 
and tattooing (14th Dyn.). — In the centre: 38. Wooden coffins and 
wooden chest for the canopic jars of Prince Amenemmés. 

Room D. Funerary furniture, dating from the Ancient and Middle 


Empires. 

Case A: Wooden models of boats which were used for pleasure-trips 
or for conveying the dead. — Case B: Wooden statuettes of female servants 
with offerings ; 3123. Model of a kitchen yard (brewing) ; 3124. Potter's work- 
shop; 3125. Joiner’s workshop; 3126. Master and mistress of a house listening 
to a concert of singers and harpers. — Case C: 3137. Wooden box with 
bronze models of sacrificial vessels, Between Cases © and D: 34386. Model 
of a kitchen in which a butcber, a cook, and a brewer are at work. The 
two flat cases by the baJustrade contain models of sacrificial objects (joints 
of meat and poultry). — Case D: *315b. Limestone statue of a harp-player 
(Middle Empire; see above, No. 3126); 8156, 8157. Small copper tables of 
offerings; head-rests; models of sacrificial geese. — Case Z. Models of boats 
and granaries; kitchen yard; servants with sacriticial offerings; wooden 
and gilded models of sandals; head-resta. — Cases F and G: Wooden models 
of boats, — Case H: Boats; wooden figures; statuettes of servants; 3195, 
3196. Two female servants, each with a basket on her head and a goose in 
her band; 3194 Kitchen yard. — Case I: Boats, in one ot which are soldiers 
with shields; models of graparies. — Case J: Brewery; fizures of ser- 
vants; woman grinding corn; oxen at pasture and at the plough: laden 
donkeys. — Case K: Figures of attendants; woman milling; brewer; baker, 
3294. Man carrying baggage. In the middle: 3220. Wooden figure of a man 
jn whose tomb at Mir (p. 225) most of these fivures were found (6th Dyn.). 
— Case L. Models of boats; models of the sacred boat of the sun (p. cxlix). 

Prizar Room E. Coffins of the 22nd-26th Dyn., with fine paint- 
ing (No. 3040 with jewellery painted on the breast). 

Room F. *Funeral equipment, from tombs of the Middle Empire. 

Case A: ‘Soul-houses’, destined for the use of the dead, and models 

' of granaries. — Case B: Alabaster canopic jars with men’s heads, from 
Dahshir. — Case 0: Head-rests, funerary statueties, small figures of apes, 
miniature tools. — Case D: Weapons and sticks. — Case E: Mummy-masks 
and wooden shields. — Case F: Wooden couch for a mummy; plates and 
dishes with imitation food; tables of offerings, in clay. — Case G: Tables 
of offerings and wonden boxes with pots of vintments. — Case H: Wooden 
swan; vessels and canupic jars in alabaster. 

Objects from the tomb of a noble of the 41th Dyn., found near 


Deir el-Bahari. — Case I: Three sailing boats, one of which is the 
cook’s boat. — *Case J: The deceased with his scribes and officials 
in an arbour, his herds driven in front of him. — Case K: Servant 
carrying a basket on her head. — *Qase L: Spinning and weaving 
women; joiner’s workshop ; porch of a house, with garden and pond. 
— Case M: Two ships with a drag-net; rowing boat and pilots, the 
deceased seated beneath a shelter, with an official discoursing to 
him; asimilar boat with the crew hoisting the sail. 
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Room G. Funeral equipment, from tombs of the New Empire; 
ornaments and amulets of mummies. 

Case B. Above, wooden sepulchral tablets, or stele, of the later period ; 
head-rests; in the desk-case, scarabei, which were laid on the breast of the 
mummy in place of the heart (‘heart-scarabs’; p. cly). — Case C. Above, 
wooden sepulchral tablets; models of women, some lying on beds, the 
harem of the deceased. In the desk-case, heart-scarabs. — Case E. Above, 
wooden boxes for funerary statuettes; in the desk-case, heart-amulets; wax 
tablets with sacred eyes, which were laid on the dead at the spot where 
the incision was made for the embalming. — Case G. Above, wooden boxes 
for funerary statuettes. In the desk-case, tablets with sacred eyes (see above); 
falcons with outspread wings, placed on the breast of the mummy; small 
wax figures of the four deities protecting the entrails (p. clv). — Cases I 
and J. Funerary figures with agricultural implements, including one 
(No. 3381) in white and blue faience made for the vizier Ptahmose; 3380A, 
8380B. Funerary figures in bronze, bearing the names of Amenmose and 
Herey; 3383. Bier with a mummy beside which is seated the soul; small 
coffins with funerary statuettes. — Cases F and S. 8376, 3505. Nephthys and 
Isis, laying their protecting hands on the (missing) mummy. — Cases 0, P, 
R, T, V, W: Mummy-masks; objects inlaid in the cartonnage of mummies; 
nets and mummy-coverings in bead-work; small wooden coffins with fal- 
cons’ heads, for the entrails of the deceased. In the desk-cases: Amulets; 
pectorals (breast-tablets) in the form of little chapels; sacred eyes; amulets 
of the ‘two fingers’; magic wands with curious representations. 

Room H, *Finds from the tomb of the fan-bearer Mey-her-peri 
(p. 3414; 48th Dyn.). Case E: Large rectangular wooden coffin, within 
jt, a mummy-shaped wooden coffin, black, with gilding. — Case F: 
Gilded coffin. — Case B: Coffin with muammy.— Case C: 3806. Chest 
to hold canopic jars, shaped like a temple and standing on runners. — 
Case I: 3804 A, 3808. Two quivers of stamped red leather with lids; 
arrows; two dog-collars of reddish leather, with the animal’s name ; 
bracelets and necklaces; blue faience bowl; coloured glass vase; 
draughts board and men. — Case A: Wooden boxes with legs of 
veal, etc., for the sustenance of the deceased. — Case H: Alabaster 
canopic jars, earthenware jugs, etc. — Case G@: 3820. Wooden bier, 
on the linen of which a figure of Osiris, god of the dead, has been 
covered with a layer of earth sown with barley. — By the walls: 
The *‘Book of the Dead’ (comp. p. 144) of Mey-her-peri, with coloured 
vignettes, one of the finest examples of its kind. 

Finds from the tomb of Sennutem (p. 340). Cases O and P: 
Coffins of Sennutem and his relative Khonsu, on runners. — Case J: 
Coffin and mummy of Sennutem, with lid in the shape of the 
deceased’s body. — Case N: Ooffin and mummy of Eset, a female 
relative of Sennutem. — Case K: Chairs and stools; measures, — 
Case M: Funerary statuettes, chests, etc. — Case L; 4912. Painted 
leaf of the door of the tomb-chamber of Sennutem. 

*Room I. Objects found in the royal tombs at Thebes (comp. 
p. 102),— Case A: Objects from the tomb of King Haremhab (p. 315), 
including 3840 A, B. Figure of Osiris with perforated base; alabaster 
lid of a canopic box with portrait of Haremhab; funerary figures of 
Haremhab. — Case B: Models of barks of the sun (p. cl). — Case C. 
Objects from the tomb of ThutmosisIV. (p. 314). Above: Cow’s head, 
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vases, and ansated (‘handled’) crosses Ge ‘crux ansata’), in blue 


faience; 3738. Fragment of embroidery in the so-called Kelim tech- 
nique, with lilies and the name of Thutmosis IV.; magic wands in 
blue faience. In the desk: blue glazed funerary statuettes and coffins 
for them. — Between Cases C and D is a stone box for the canopic 
jars of Thutmosis I. — Cases D, E, F. Objects from the tomb of 
AmenophisII. (p. 313). In Case D, above: Large cow’s head and calf’s 
head, carved in wood; vases in faience and glass. In the desk: Frag- 
ments of coloured glass vessels. Case E: Black wooden figures of the 
king; two wooden panthers; wooden vulture. In the desk: Magic 
wands and ansated crosses (see above) of blue faience. Case F, above: 
Wooden swan; wooden figures of kings and gods. In the desk: Blue 
faience vases in the shape of the ansated cross. In a show-case: #36410- 
3612. Three alabaster canopic jars, the lids of which bear portraits 
of Queen Nofretéte (p. cv). — Case G: Objects from the tomb of 
Thutmosis III. Above: Wooden swan; papyrus. Below: Models of 


magic wands, tools, etc. 

Case H. Above: Large wig; mummy of a child; canopic jars; in the 
desk, funerary statuettes in blue faience. — Case I. Above: Gazelle-shaped 
mummy box with an émbalmed gazelle wigs; in the desk, blue funerary 
statuettes. — Case J. Above: 3782. Wooden box for the funerary statuettes 
of King Pinutem (p. cvii); goblets in glass and faience; 3733. Wooden tablet 
with a decree in favour of Queen Nes-khons; 3735. Small coffer of wood 
and ivory with the name of Ramses IX. In the desk: Small coffin, in 
which a human liver was found; embalmed portions of sacrificial animals ; 
fruit. — Case K. Above: 3794. Box in white basketwork with the wig of 
Queen Est-em-khebet (see below); 3792. Coffer of Queen Kemaré-Hatshepsut 
(18th Dyn.) with the entrails of another queen of the same name belonging 
to the 2ist Dyn. (comp. p. 102, No. 3853); 3793. Marvellously fine piece of 
stuff from the mummy of Thutmosis I1I.; in the desk, faience goblet of 
Nes-khons; 3794. Mirror-case inlaid with the ivory figure of a nude girl. — 
Case L. Box of palm-leaves, for the offerings to Queen Est-em-khebet; wigs; 
pieces of fine linen from mummies. 


Gatiery J. Coffins of the later and Greek periods: 4275, Leaden 
coffin; *6036. Mummy-shaped wooden coffin of Petosiris, with 
hieroglyphics inlaid in coloured glass, from the tomb of Petosiris 
near Dirwa (p. 222); 4276. Gilded mummy-mask. 


At the junction of Galleries J and K are desk-cases with scarabeei and 
three cases (A, B, and C) with collars and strings of beads, of various periods. 


Royal Mummies. 


Towards the close of the New Empire the power of the Egyptian state was 
no longer in a position to protect even the last resting-places of the dead. 
Not only the necropolis at Dira® Abu’n-Naga (p. 300), but even the secluded 
tombs in the Valley of Kings (p. 301) were plundered, The authorities 
contented themselves with rescuing the mummies of the ancient Pharaohs. 
Thus the bodies of nine kings were walled up in a side-chamber of the 
tomb of Amenophis II. For the same reason the mummy of Ramses II. was 
transferred from its tomb at Biban el-Mulik (p. 304) to that of Sethos l., 
and later to the tomb of Amenophis I. Finally, towards the beginning of 
the 22nd Dyn., it was resolved to protect the royal mummies from further 
profanation by interring them all together, mixed pell-mell with the coffins 
of the priest-kings of the 2ist Dyn., in an old tomb of the 11th Dyn. near 
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Deir el-Bahari (p. 323). Thus at last the remains of the great monarchs 
of the New Empire — Amosis I., Thutmosis III, Sethos I., and Ramses II. 
— were left in peace until in 1875 the fellahin discovered their secret 
resting-place and the plundering of the mummies began again. In 1881 
the modern thieves were traced, and their finds secured for the museum, 
It was not till 1898 that Victor Loret discovered the group of mummies in 
the tomb of Amenophis II.; and these were transferred to the museum in 
1901. Comparatively few mummies of kings or their relatives have been 
discovered in their original tombs. — The royal mummies were with- 
drawn from the public gaze in 1928 and are now placed in a special room, 
admission to which is obtainable only by a permit from the Minister of 
Education (p. 56). 

**GarneRy K (comp. p. 89). Coffins of kings and members of 
the royal family of the 24st Dynasty. Note especially: Case D, 3858. 
Coffin of Queen Notmet, mother of the priest-king Herihor, with 
faience inlay; Case B, 3853. Coffin with the mummies of Kemare, 
wife of Pinutem I., and her still-born daughter; in the centre, 
6026. Coffin of a royal prince, perhaps a son of Ramses IL. 

Norra Porrrco (Salon Septentrional). Case O: 3877. Lid from 
the coffin of Ramses Il.; 3872. Coffin of Queen Ahhotep, wife of 
Amenophis I. (48th Dyn.) ; 3892. Coffin of Queen Ahmes-Nofreteroy, 
mother of Amenophis I.; 3884. Coffin-lid of Sethos I (see p. 105). 

Finds from the Tomb of Queen Hetep-heres, mother of Kheops 
(p. 141). Case IZ: 6041, Carrying-chair of the queen (only the gold is 
original, the wooden framework being a reconstruction ). — Case IJ: 
6042. Alabaster jars. — Case III: 6043. Three golden vases, two 
golden razors, and various other objects of gold; 6044. Copper 
washing utensils; 6045. Copper tools; 6046. Wooden box (modern) 
with eight small alabaster jars for fine oils and eye-cosmetics, and 
a copper spoon. 

*Coffins and funerary furniture from the tomb (p. 315) of Ywe, 
father-in-law of Amenophis III., and his wife Tu’e. Case A: 3680. 
Bed with representations of the deities Bes and Toéris; 3613, 3679. 
Two beds with well-preserved stringing. — Cases C-F: 3666-3669. 
Four wooden coffins of Ywe, which were placed one within the other, 
the outermost resting on a sledge, the three mummiform inner ones 
gilded and inlaid with glass paste. — Case G: 3614, 3615. Two 
biers, on the linen of which the figures of Osiris were outlined in 
sown barley (comp. p. 100 No. 3820). — ** Case H: 3676. Chariot of 
Twe; 3672. Wooden arm-chair with decoration of women’s heads, 
well-preserved string-plaiting, and, on the back, Princess Sitamun 
receiving the ‘gold of the southern countries’; 3673, 3674. Child’s 
chairs belonging to Princess Sitamun; 3677, 3678. Two jewel- 
coffers richly adorned with enamel and bearing the name of Amen- 
ophis III. — Case I: Funerary furniture. 3654. Wig-box made of 
rushes, in the form of a house; dummy vases, in wood, painted to 
simulate various stones; painted wooden chest; sandals; death-masks; 
funerary statuettes; 3647. Mummy on a bier; decorated staff, — 
Case J. Above, wooden boxes with mummified articles of food; san- 
dals, Below, boxes for canopic jars; canopic jars of alabaster, with 
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men’s heads; 3662. Alabaster jar; funerary statuettes. — Cases N-P: 
3705, 3704, 3674. Three coffins of Tw’e, the innermost richly gilded, 
with inscriptions and ornamentation inlaid in coloured glass and 
stones, the outermost with an arched lid and standing on a sledge. 


Jewellery. 


**Room L (Jewel Room) contains the Egyptian jewellery, 
illustrating the art of working in gold and other metals from the 
earliest times down to the Greco-Roman and Byzantine eras. 

Case 1 (at the N.W. corner): Jewellery of the dst Dyn. (4005. 
Ox, 4006. Antelope), already of excellent workmanship, from Nag‘ 
ed-Deir (p. 231). — Case 2. Ancient Empire: 4000-4003. Four 
bracelets from the tomb of King Djer at Umm el-Ga‘ab (p. 260; dst 
Dyn. ). — Case 3: *40410. Golden hawk’s head with inserted eyes, from 
a copper figure of a hawk (6th Dyn.), from Hierakonpolis (p. 369). 

Tn Cases 4-6 is the **Treasure of Dahshtr, which was discovered 
py Jacques de Morgan in 1894-95 in the tombs of various princesses 
of the 42th Dyn. near the pyramids of Dahshdr (p. 177), and shows 
the work of the Egyptian goldsmiths at its very best. 

Case 4. Jewsis or Kine Hor anv Princess NEBHETBPTI-KHROD : 
3986, 3987. Two golden hawks’ heads, necklace-clasp ; 3990, Portions 
of a flail in semi-precious stones. — JEWELS OF Prinoess SItT- 
Harnor-Yunvt: 3983. Gold pectoral or breast-tablet inlaid with 
stones (with the name of Sesostris II. between two hawks); 3965. 
Gold shellinlaid with a lotus-flower, 3982. Gold pendant inlaid with 
stones, in the form of two water-lilies tied together, from which a 
sistrum (rattle) depends; scarabai; 3976-3981. Six gold lions; gold 
shells from chains. — Juwsis or Princrss MERERET: Silver mir- 
rors; gold necklace with pendent shells, larger gold shells and double 
lion-heads, from chains; 2970. Golden pectoral inlaid with stones 
(above, the goddess Nekhbeyet in the form of a vulture; below, the 
cartouche of Sesostris III.; on either side, a griffin representing the 
king trampling on his Asiatic enemies); 3974. A similar pectoral 
(above, the vulture; below, right and left, Amenemmés III. smiting 
a kneeling Asiatic with his mace); 3968, 3969. Two gold bracelet- 
clasps with the name of Amenemmés III.; gold necklaces and por- 
tions of necklaces, including numerous admirably worked examples; 
scarabwi in semi-precious stones; rings with scarabei. 

Case 5. JewsLs oF PRINCESSES KHNUMET AND Ire: Dagger with 
inlaid hilt and pommel of lapis lazuli; #83925, 3926. Two golden 
crowns inlaid with stones, one consisting of a net of gold threads 
held by six flower-ornaments and adorned with forget-me-nots, 
the other of rosettes and lyre-shaped ornaments. To the latter 
pelong two other ornaments, a hovering vulture and a golden branch. 
3901-3904. Four gold necklaces of the finest workmanship, one 
(No. 3902) adorned with a putterfly, another (3904) with stars; 
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3904. Chain with pendants (blue plaquette with a cow, stars in 
the granular technique); 3905-3909. Pendants of gold with hiero- 
glyphics inlaid in stone. Bracelets of gold beads, chains, etc. 

Case 6. JewELs or Prtnczss Irz-weret: 3945. Large pectoral; 
necklaces; bracelets; small golden razors. 

Case 7; Chains. — Case 8. *Jewels from a princess’s tomb near 
the pyramid of El-Lahtn (p. 207): 3999. Gold diadem with bands; 
3998. Pectoral with the cartouche of Amenemmés III.; 3997. Mirror 
with Hathor’s head in gold. — Case 9. Metalwork of the Middle Em- 
pire; chains; 4012. Inscribed dagger of the Hyksos period (p. civ). 

Case 10. **Jewels and Funerary Furniture of Queen Ahhotep 
(p. civ), mother of Kemose and Amosis, which were found in 1859 
with the mummy of the queen at Diri® Abun-Naga (p. 300). 40314. 
Necklace with three large flies; 4039. Double-hinged bracelet, with 
delicately engraved figures on blue enamel, representing (twice) 
King Amosis kneeling with the earth-god Geb behind him, and two 
falcon-headed and two dog-headed genii; 4052-4054, Gold bracelets 
and anklets. 4055. Dagger and sheath, both of gold; the hilt is ad- 
orned with gold and semi-precious stones, while the pommel is 
formed of four female heads; the junction of blade and hilt is 
artistically covered with the head of a bull; the centre of the blade 
is inlaid with fine damascening. 4056, 4057. Two daggers of simpler 
style; 4043. The queen’s mirror. — 4049. Golden boat, on a small 
wooden carriage with bronze wheels, the crew in silver; 4040. Diadem 
with the cartouche of Amosis and two sphinxes. — 4035. Ceremonial 
axe, with handle of cedar-wood covered with gold-leaf and inscribed 
with the cartouche of Amosis, the blade being of goldinlaid with blue 
paste; 4038. Pectoral inlaid with stones (the gods Amon-Re and Re- 
Horus, in a bark, pour over Amosis the water for his purification; on 
either side are hawks); 4036. Gold chain with two golden goose- 
heads as clasp and a gold scarabeus inlaid with blue paste as pend- 
ant; 4041, 4044, 4045. Three bead bracelets belonging to Amosis; 
4046. Gold bracelet with a hovering vulture. — 4030. Silver boat 
with crew; 4037. Elaborate breast-ornament formed of rows of knots, 
flowers, lions, antelopes, etc., with two hawk’s heads at the ends; 
4042. Fan-handle of wood covered with sheet gold. 

Case 11. *Gold Treasure of the 19th Dynasty, found in 1906 
at Zagazig (Bubastis, p. 181). 4214, 4215. Two gold vases; *4246. 
Silver vase with a gold handle in the form of a goat; 4217. Silver 
bowl with beautiful ornamentation; 4218. Lotus-shaped gold cup 
with the name of Queen Tewosret; 4212, 4213. Two gold bracelets 
with the name of Ramses II.; necklaces, ear-rings, etc. 

Case 12: Silver objects (49th Dyn. ),— Cases 13 and 14 contain the 
*Gold Ornaments of Queen Teye (18th Dyn.) and Queen Tewosret 
(49th Dyn.), found by Theodore M. Davis (comp. p. 315) in 1907 
and 1908 at Biban el-Mulak (pp. 345, 308). Case 138: 4490, 44914. 
Jollars of Queen Teye, one in the form of a vulture, the other with 
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rows of gold beads. — Case 14: 4192. Crown of Tewosret, consisting 
of fifteen blossoms; 4193. Two large ear-rings with the name of 
King Siptah; 4199. Nécklace of pierced gold beads. * 
Case 15: Pectorals of the 20th-21st Dyn.; small golden images, 
of deities; 4060. Ear-rings with the cartouche of Ramses XII. ; 
4064, 4065. Bracelets from the mummy of Pinutem I. — Case 16: 
Diadem with the urwus (p. cli); large scarabai (22nd Dyn.). — 
Case 17: Golden images of deities, amulets, and jewellery, found 
with amummy ofthe 26th Dyn. at Hauwara (p. 205). — Case 18: Gold 
and silver finger-rings, some with scarabewi. — Case 19: Har-rings. 
Case 20: Portions of mummy-wrappings, amulets, and images, 
of the later period; 4115. Golden mummy-miask of the royal admiral 
Tjenhebu, from Saqqara (p. 176). 
Case 21: Mummy-ornaments and amulets of Tjenhebu. — 
Case 22: Silver vessels found in the ruins of Mendes (p. 183), 
probably used in a temple. — Case 23: Ptolemaic jewellery. 


Case 24, **Treasure of Takh el-Qardmfs, found in 1905 and 
1906 about 21/) M. to the S.W. of Abu Kebir (p. 182), dating from 
c. 800 B.C.: 4172. Large bracelet in the form of a snake, with a large 
shaped ruby on the head; 4177, Bracelet, the clasp of which imitates 
a tied knot, exuberantly adorned with gold wire; 4173, 4175. Two 
small bracelets, at the ends of which are winged, sphinxes in the 
Hellenistic style; 4174, 4176. Two gold armlets or anklets, ending 
in the heads of fabulous animals resembling deer; 44170. Necklace 
with two griffins’ heads. — 4178. Figures of gods; 4471. Necklace, 
with falcons’ heads.. Silver dishes, bowls, and cups. 

Case 25: Greco-Roman jewellery. 

Gauiery M. Royal coffins, mostly from Deir-el-Bahari (contin- 
uation of Gallery K). 3874. Coffin of AmenophisI. (comp. below, 
No. 3868); 3886. Coffin of Kemose (found at Dira’ Abu’n-Naga in 
1860). — Case 1’; 3888. Gilded lid of the coffin of Queen Ahhotep 
(p. 104), — Case V: 3895. Coffin of Siamtin, son of Amosis1.; 3894. 
Goffin of Amosis I,; 3893. Coffin of King Sekenyenré (with shattered 
skull; p.civ). — Case U: 3891, 3890, 389. Coffins of Thutmosis II., 
Thutmosis IIL, and Thutmosis I. — Case I: 3868. Coffin-lid of 
Amenophis I. (comp. above, No. 3874). — Case R: 3884. Coffin of 
a daughter of King AmosisI.; 3883. Coffin-lid of Sethos I. (see 
p. 102); 3882. Coffin of Thutmosis IV. 


The **Finds from the Tomb of Tutankhamain (pp.cvi, 315) are 
shown in Galleries M, N, R, and T (Cases 4-28, 43-62, and A-I) 


and in the room to the N. of Gallery M (Cases 29-42). 

The tomb was discovered by Howard Carter in the Valley of the Kings 
in Nov. 1922. Its contents are among the finest productions of Egyptian 
craftsmanship, the artistic value of the gold and precious objects far sur- 
passing all other hoards while the collection of furniture is the finest 
ever discovered. — Only about a half of the treasure is exhibited in the 
museum, many objects being stillin the laboratory at Thebes. . Its arrange- 
ment therefore is provisional and subject to alterations: ’ 
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Case 1: 16. Wooden bust. of the king. — Case 2: 20. Ebony bed- 
stead (on the foot-panel, the god Bes and lion-goddesses). —Case 2a: 
530, Gold-plated bedstead. — Case 3: 224. Large couch of gilded 
wood, the sides carved in the form of two fabulous animals with the 
heads of hippopotami, the bodies of serpents, and the feet of lions. — 
Case 3a: 521. A second couch, similar to No. 221, supported by cows, 
— Case 4: 95. Bed. — Cases 5 and 6: 96, 181. Two lifesize wooden 
statues of the king, which stood like sentinels in front of the tomb- 
chamber. — Case 7: *98. Chariot-body of gilded wood, with re- 
presentations of prisoners and of the king in-the form of a sphinx 
trampling on his enemies. — Case.8/ 97. Chariot=-body, similar to 
No. 98, made of gilded. wood with coloured glass inlay, representa- 
tions of prisoners, and, on the front, the names of the king and his 
consort. — Cases 9 and 10; 99, 100. Chariot-wheels ; 413-116. Disks 
armed with spikes, pieces of harness, — Case 11: 101-110. Axles, 
yokes, and other chariot-parts; 114, 412. Two gilded hawks with 
the sun’s disk on their heads, probably from the outer ends of the 
poles of a royal chariot. — Case 12: 13. Wooden casket with blue 
faience inlay and gilded ornaments; 415. Folding stool of ebony with 
ivory inlay, gold mountings, seat imitating an animal’s ‘skin, and 
legs terminating in ducks’ heads, — Case 13: Gilded walking-sticks 
with curved ends, No, 175 with two enemies (Asiatic and negro) 
bound together af*the knees, Nos, 176 and 179, similar. — Case 14: 
6-9. Two-handled alabaster vases with the heraldic plants of Upper 
and Lower Egypt (p. cii); 185. Alabaster vase with handles in the 
form of Nile-gods carrying the heraldic plants of Lower and Upper 
Egypt. — Case 15: 189-191, 197. Sticks of the finest workmanship, 
with gold and ivory inlay; "487. Fan-handle covered with sheet gold, 
decorated with representations of the king hunting ostriches; 125, 
486. Bronze and silver trumpets. — Case 16. Alabaster vases and 
box: "184, Alabaster lamp (the design, which shows through, depicts 
the queen standing in front of the king; the handles are in the form 
of papyrus plants with the god of eternity); 11. Alabaster lotus- 
shaped wishing cup; 12. Box with inlaid wreath designs (on the lid," 
the king’s titles between two bunches of flowers); 182, Alabaster 
lamp, formed of lotus flowers and foliage; *183. Cylindrical alabaster 
box with prisoners’ heads on the feet (on the sides, two columns 
surmounted by heads of Bes; on the lid, a recumbent lion; around 
the casket runs an extremely lifelike representation of a hound and 
a lion chasing desert animals). — Case 17: 188. Gilded fan-handle 
with coloured inlay; “195. Golden staff with the figure of the young 
king; 196. Similar staff in silver; 216. Golden ceremonial stick. — 
Case 18: *44. Wooden shrine overlaid with sheet gold (scenes from 
the intimate life of the royal pair, in the ‘Amarna style). — Case 19; 
22. Child’s chair, with figures of antelopes on the'arms; 23. Foot- 
stool belonging to No. 22; 24. Child’s chair. —~Case 20: *324. 
Wooden casket, adorned with the finest miniature paintings, artistic- 
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ally one of the most valuable finds. On the vaulted lid: right, the 
king hunting desert animals; left, hunting lions; on the right side 
of the chest, a battle with Asiatics; left, a battle with negroes; at 
the ends, the king as sphinx, trampling on his enemies. — Case 21: 
*{. Throne with figures of the king and queen inlaid in coloured 
stones on the back, and arms formed of crowned and winged ser- 
pents; 2, Footstool with representations of prisoners. — Case 22: 
*3. Chair of cedar-wood with gold mounts and a representation of 
the god of eternity on the back; 4. Footstool resembling No, 2 (see 
above). — Case 23: 24. Linen-chest with the names of the king and 
queen; 25. Wooden stool with openwork pattern symbolizing the 
union of Upper and Lower Egypt; 26. Stool. — Case 24:5. Cedar- 
wood chest with ebony and ivory inlay. — Case 25: 94.White-washed 
chest ; 337-340. The king’s gloves, of linen fabric. — Case 25bis: Ala- 
baster jars, — Case 26: 18, 19. Small shrine with the figure of a 
serpent-shaped deity; 332, 333. Shrine and serpent, resembling 
Nos. 18, 19. — Case 27: 117-135. Staves, bows, etc., some of them 
marvellously decorated with patterns in filigree work; 123. Curved 
stick with the name of the king and hunting scenes, partly in the 
granular technique; 127. Bow with the heads of captives at each end; 
132. Whip-stock of ivory with inlaid inscription. — In the show-case 
in front: 441. Bow-case of wood, overlaid with bark, gilded and ad- 
orned with hunting scenes; 544. Gold’ mounted reed, cut (accord- 
‘ing to the inscription) by the king’s own hand; 520. Double bow, 
of composite construction. — Case 27bis : 622-524. Bows; 5256-528. 
Sticks; four gold-plated whips. — Cases 28 and 28bis: 168-171. 
Pieces of gilded wood imitating rolls of linen. 

Cases 29-42, placed in a separate room (comp. p. 105), contain 
the king’s coffins and jewellery. — Case 29. 219. The innermost or 
third **Coffin of the King (comp. pp. 108, 316), made of solid gold and 
shaped like amummy, a work of unparalleled splendour and sump- 
tuousness. Upon the forehead, the vulture and serpent (Nekhbeyet 
and Buto, Upper and Lower Egypt), symbols of royalty, in gold and 
lapis lazuli inlaid with faience; the arms, worked in the round, are 
crossed over the breast, while the hands hold a flail and a crook; 
encircling the abdomen are the protective vulture and serpent god- 
desses Nekhbeyet and Buto with outspread wings. The coffin is most 
delicately chased with inscriptions, figures of Isis and Nephthys with 
wings outspread over the legs, and designs imitating a feather cover- 
ing. The weight of the coffin is about 41/p cwt., and the value of the 
gold 34,5002. — Case 30: 342-316. Collars from the king’s mummy, 
with the symbols of Upper and Lower Egypt (vulture and falcon, 
winged serpent), Nos. 312 and 343 being of chased gold; 344. Flex- 
ible ornament composed of thirty-eight gold plaquettes with poly- 
chrome glass inlay; 315, 316. Similar ornaments, but even finer and 
more elaborate. — Case 31: 348-323. Six pectoral-collars in chased 
sheet gold, resembling Nos. 342 and 313 (see above). — Case 32: 

7* 
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290. The *Golden Mask of massive burnished gold, inlaid with pre- 
cious stones and polychrome glass. It was placed on the head and 
shoulders of the mummy inside the golden coffin (p. 107) and re- 
produces the king’s features exactly; the eyes are inlaid with lapis 
lazuli, white and black stone. The head-dress is adorned with the 
vulture and serpent; on the breast is a wide collar ending in two 
hawks’ heads, inlaid with lapis lazuli. The hieroglyphic text on the 
pack of the mask contains a chapter of the ‘Book of the Dead? (p. 4414) 
relating to mummy-masks. — 265. Beard belonging to the mask; 
266. Necklace with a scarabeus of resin; 267. Necklace made of three 
rows of thin disks, from the mask. — Case 33: Finger-rings of gold 
and stone, some with scarabai, others with religious representations 
or the king’s names; golden bracelets with fine ornaments. — 
Case 33bis: #225. Golden dagger, the sheath adorned with repre- 
sentations of wild animals in the Mycenzan style; 226. Iron dagger 
with rock-crystal pommel and sheath decorated. with a flower de- 
sign; 227-282. Gold necklets with beautifal pendants in the shape 
of a vulture, a falcon, the king’s name, and the mystic eye. — 
Case 34. Scarabs, necklaces, amulets; 86. Sceptre of gold and blue 
glass; 65. Superb scarabeus with a representation of the king being 
guided by the gods Atum and Harakhte ; 84, Gold pendant, the king’s 
first mame formed of three characters (scarabeus, sun, basket); 
85. Necklace, to which is attached a pendant representing the king 
supported by aserpen t-goddess( Wert-hekew ); *224. Golden pectoral” 
in the form of the soul-bird (p. cliv) with the king’s portrait, taken 
from the mummy; 233. Ureus serpent in gold and polychrome glass; 
66, 83. Plaques of perforated sheet gold. — Case 34bis: Gold rings, 
bracelets, and amulets, — Case 35: 317. The king’s gold diadem, 
adorned with the vulture and serpent (comp. p. 107); 268, 259. The 
strips of gold by which the hair-bag was attached to the skull of 
the mummy; 223, Small gold perfume-box in the form of two royal 
cartouches, with coloured inlay and silver base ; 445, Chain with a 
golden figure of the king seated on the ground, a charming piece. 
__ Case 36: *222, Inner or second coffin of wood covered with sheet 
gold, which contained the golden coffin (p. 107) and is decorated 
with a feather pattern in polychrome glass, the arms and abdomen 
being protected by the patron-goddesses of Upper and Lower Egypt 
in the form of vultures. — Case 37: 327. Golden sandals from the 
mummy’s feet; 328-334. Gold sheaths from the fingers and toes of 
the mummy. — Case 38: *17. Wooden funerary figure, a portrait of 
the king. — Case 39: 336. Strips of gold placed over the mummy- 
wrappings. — The jewels exhibited in Cases 40 and 41 were found 
in caskets placed in the treasury of the tomb (comp. p. 316). Case 40. 
*Bracelets; rings; chains with breast-ornaments of the finest work- 
manship and in the best taste: 342. Falcon with outspread wings ; 
344, Sun-god in the form of a scarabeus, seated in the boat of the 
sun between two baboons representing the moon-god ;. 345. The: 
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king between Ptah and Sakhmet; 347. The goddess Nekhbeyet in 
the form of a vulture with outspread wings; 350. Sun-god in the 
form of a scarabwus in his boat. — Case 41: *363-367. Ear-rings; 
368. Pendant consisting of a scarab of lapis lazuli between two urai; 
369-376. Pectorals in the form of ships, which are occupied by divine 
figures; 379. Papyrus-polisher of ivory and gold; 380-383. Scribe’s 
palettes; 383. Case for writing reeds in the form of a palm-column. 
— Case 42: 403, 406. Sceptres; 404, 405. Flails; *452. Miniature 
gold coffin, one of the four from the canopic chest containing the 
viscera of the king. 

Case 43: 407-414. Statuettes in gilded wood of the king stand- 
ing upon a flat boat and throwing a harpoon (No. 407), carried on the 
head of a goddess (No. 408), and standing on the back of a leopard 
(No. 440). — Case 44: 442-419. Images of deities in gilded wood. — 
Case 45: 395. Head of a cow. — Cases 46 and 47: Statnettes of 
deities. — Case 48: *396. Box in the form of a cartouche, with the 
king’s name on the lid (hieroglyphics in ebony and coloured ivory); 
*397, Wooden box with ebony and ivory inlay, of the finest workman- 
ship. — Case 49: Casket of ivory and gilt wood, with the king’s 
titles in full detail. — Case 50: 459. Painted wooden model of the 
royal boat, with rigging. — Case 51: 462-469, 472-475. Funerary 
statuettes (shabti) of the king with various crowns and head-dresses, 
inscribed with the 6th chapter of the Book of the Dead. — Case 52: 
*454-457. Four statuettes of the tutelary goddesses Isis, Nephthys, 
Selket, and Neith, in gilt wood, which stood at the four sides of the 
shrine enclosing the canopic chest (exhibited here provision ally). — 
Case 53: 460. Model boat of painted wood. — Case 54: Bier with 
the image of Anubis, in the form of a jackal, lying on a shrine of 
gilt and painted wood; it contained jewellery, the faieace amulets 
shown in Case F (p. 110), etc. — Case 55: *448. Ostrich-feather 
fan with ivory handle and the inlaid name of the king. — Case 56: 
Nest of three small wooden coffins, the innermost of which contained 
a lock of Queen Teye’s hair. — Case 57: “Alabaster lids from the 
four canopic jars with portrait-heads of the king; the jars are not 
separate but form part of the canopic chest which is not yet exhib- 
ited. — Case 58: 533. Ivory head-rest in the form of a deity sup- 
porting the heavens, with two recumbent lions; 534, Head-rest in 
the form of a folding chair, decorated with grotesque heads of Bes 
and with legs ending in goose feet; 534. Head-rest of pale-blue glass; 
532. Head-rest of dark-blue faience; 577, 580, 581, 586. Scribes’ 
palettes, *535. Alabaster table-decoration in the form of a boat float- 
ing on a lake, on a stand inlaid with red and blue paste; it is decor- 
ated with ibex heads and contains the figures of a seated girl and a 
female dwarf. — Case 59: Alabaster jars. — Case 60: 543-548. Ala- 
paster ointment pots with inlaid designs (No. 544 in the shape of a 
lion-headed demon). — Cuse 67: 537, 538. Curved swords; 560. Fire- 
drill; 565, State sandals; 568. Tool (a sort of chisel) with the king’s 
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name in gold inlay; 575. Cushion with bead embroidery; Bread, 
with a net used to shape it. — Case 62: Coronation robe of the king, 
with embroidery. — Case A: Vases of alabaster, rings and armlets, 
amulets, models of tools; 87, 88. Head-rests; cosmetic boxes, vases 
of glass and faience, etc.; 143. Wine-strainer; 192. Wooden symbol 
of Osiris (p. clviii). — Case B: Fine vases and cups of dark-blue 
faience; 174. Basket filled with fruit of the dim-palm (p. Ixxviii); 
473. Box made of papyrus rushes; 54-59. Cubit-rods, each measur- 
ing 20 in.; 493. Two small shrines covered with black resin contain- 
ing vessels and an amulet, 194. Wooden swan, covered with black 
resin; 172. Peculiar emblem in the form of a vase between two 
pylons. — Cases C §& D: Models of boats. — Case E: 89. Ivory casket 
of the best workmanship; 31, 32. Sistra (rattles); 247, 248. Maces 
of gilded wood; 27-30. Bronze torch-holders in the form of the ‘life’ 
character (p. cxxxviii); 90. Ointment-box in the shape of a goose; 
92, Lid of a casket with the crouching figure of a princess; 64, 74, 80. 
Small crouching figures of the king with his finger in his mouth; 
93. Toilet-casket in cedar-wood. — Case F: 435, 4386. Emblems of 
Anubis (rods with animals’ skins, on alabaster stands); 401. Small 
basket with a representation of the king among the gods; amulets 
and images of deities in blue faience. — Case @: 446. Hand-mill; 
449. The king lying on a bier supported by lions, with his falcon- 
headed and human-headed souls at his side (a ‘cenotaph’ presented 
by the official Meye); *453, Casket with the finest ebony and ivory 
inlay; 476-478. Funerary statuettes. — Oase H: 612-640. Boomer- 
angs of wood, faience, and ivory, some meant for use (apparently of 
the Australian type), others merely funerary gifts; 573. Sickle; casta- 
nets with the names of Queen Teye and Princess Merit-Aton; 558 seqq. 
Sham vases of blue faience; “540. Gaming board with a stand in the 
form of a bed with lions’ feet; 544, 542. Small ivory gaming boards; 
566. Finely ornamented gaming board of ivory. — Case I: 502-504. 
Wine-jars with the vintage year marked in the hieratic script; 499- 
504. Decorated vases. 


Room 0. North Wall: Coffins, mummies, portraits and masks 
from mummies of the Roman period; 4312. Small shrine with the 
portrait of a girl. — South Wall, Cases H-M (comp. p. clxxxix): 
Mummy-masks; *Mummy-portraits (in Case J, portrait of a man 
and wife). Case 0; 4270, Large wooden shield. 

Room P. Figures of gods and sacred animals. Note, 4752. Squatt- 
ing figure of Djed-Hor in black granite, with inscriptions; in front, 
a protective stele with Horus upon the crocodiles. — In the doorway 
leading to the outer gallery: 4750. Large protective stele, Horus 
upon the crocodiles; votive inscription to Shedu, god of hunting, 
and Isis, from El-‘Amarna. 

Room Q. Funerary papyri; drawings on splinters of limestone; 
sculptors’ models and statues at various stages of execution. 
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In the entrance, right, 4371. Plan of a royal tomb (probably that of 
Ramses IX.). — In the.desks by the N. wall: 4785. Wrestlers, A784, King 
in 8 battle; 4783. A fight with arrows between a king and a queen in 
chariots. #6* ; : ‘ 


Room S. Papyri, mostly ‘Books of the Dead’-(i.e. texts and 
spells referring to the life after death; pp. 301, 302), which were 
placed in the tomb with the mummy; some of them have beautiful 
coloured drawings. Case A: Writing implements. 

Gauuery T. Finds from the tomb of Tutankhamiin (see 
p. 105 seqq.). 

Room U (Salle Civile). Tools, weapons, games and toys, archi- 
tectural fragments, objects used in daily life, etc, By the entrance, 
ceiling and wall paintings. — *Show Case: Ointment-boxes in the 
shape of animals; anointing spoons, with handles in the form of 


punches of flowers, figures of girls, etc. 

Case A (desk): Faience inlay from temple and palace walls. — Case B. 
Tools: wall-clamps; mallets, levels, chisels, ete. — Case C: Tools; bronze 
door-hinges (one with the name of Piankhi), ete. — Case D: Bronze bolts 
jn the form of lions, twibills (5205); chisels. — Case E: Musical instruments, 
mirrors. — Case F: Wooden boxes, mirrors, kohl vases, combs. — Case G@: 
Cosmetic boxes, anointing spoons and ointment vases, often in human or 
animal shapes; *5323. Cosmetic pot in the form of a kneeling man with a 
jar. on his shoulder, — Show Case; Castanets. — In the doorway, lion-bolts 
from temple doors. — Case H: Ointment vases, mirror and fan handles, — 
Case I: Games, toys, draughts, dolls, and balls. — Cases J and K: Weapons. 
_- Between Cases K and L: 5460, Sledge for transporting a coffin, from the 
tomb of Ramses V. at Thebes. — Case L: Agricultural and weaving imple- 
ments. —. Case Mf: Weights and measures; 5510. Alabaster vessel with the 
name of Thutmosis IIL. (according to the inscription its capacity is 24 ‘hin’, 
a hin being 4/5 pint); D512. Weight in the form of a calf’s head with the 
name of Sethos I.; 5141. Hemispherical weight with the name of Taharka. 
In the desk, ointment vases in the form of animals. — Case VW: Architectural 
models. In the desk, faience tiles with representations of fettered enemies, 


Room V. Small Greco-Roman works of art. 

Case A: Stamps, etc. — Case B: Bronze figures. — Case C: Terracotta 
figures from Alexandria. — Oasé P: Portions of furniture in bronze. — 
Case D; Greek yases; terracotta figures of the Roman period; ivory cary- 
ings (parts of boxes). — Case E: Greeco-Egyptian terracotta statuettes, im- 
portant as illustrations of popular religion in the Roman period. — Case F: 
Lamps and lanterns. — Case H: Glass vessels. — Case J: Greco-Egyplian 
terracotta figures. — Case J: Faience of the Gréeco-Roman period; 5653, 
5654, Two triangular pediments of wood with figures of Sirens in painted 
and gilded stucco (belonging to coffin No. 4278, of the Ptolemaic period). — 
Case K: Bronze lamps and ‘candelabra; vase-handles. — Case L: Mummy- 
labels with the names of the deceased, — In the centre are Cases M (bronze 
figures), WV (glass), and Q (faience). 

Room X contains Christian, i.e. Coptic antiquities (5-7th cent.). 

By the walls between the cases are coloured textiles and painted clay 
vessels. Case B: Lamps. — Cases C and D: Bronze vessels. — Case HE: 
Wooden or metal utensils; writing implements. — Case G: Consecration 
crosses, armlets, etc. — Case H: Wooden castanets; ivory caryings; ivory 
comb with reliefs. — Case J: Architectural fragments in carved wood. — 
Case J: Wood-carvings; iron helmet, — Case K: Fragments of mural paint- 
ings; stamps for consecrated bread. — Case L: Textiles with figures of 
dancing girls. In the desk, musical instruments, swords, writing imple- 
ments, shoes, and aprons. — Case M: Painted vases; plaques with consecration 
crosses (No. 5773 in silver, with the name of a Bishop Abraham). 
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5. The Environs of Cairo. 


I. Old Cairo, the Island of Réda, and Fustat. 


Tramways (Nos. 4 and 15), see pp. 40, 44> — Those who wish to visit 
only the Qasr esh-Sham* (p. 1144) may take the Helwan railway as far as 
the station of St-Georges (p. 477). 


Through the quarter of Isma‘iliya to the Qasr el-‘Aini (P1. ©, 6), 
see pp. 04-56. — Thence the Shéri' Qasr el-‘Aini goes on to the 
Midin Fumm el- Khalig, where the city canal El-Khalig (filled in 
at the end of the 19th cent.) formerly diverged from the Saiydlet 
er-R6da, or small arm of the Nile separating the island of Réda from 
the E. bank. On the right is the scene of the annual festival of the 
‘Cutting of the Dam’ (p. ¢). 

To the §.B. of the Shari‘ es-Sadd el-Barrani, which begins at the 
Midin Fumm el-Khalig, are the Christian Cemeteries (P1. C D 7, 8; Armenian, 
Coptic, Roman Catholic, Protestant). The first is the Old British Protestant 
Cemetery. — At the junction of the Shari‘ es-Sadd el-Barrani and the Shari‘ 

-ed-Diydra stands the Mosque of Sidi Muhammed et-Tibi, about 100 yds. to the 

S. of which lies the entrance (between the Armenian and Coptic cemeteries) 
of the Deir Mari Mina, or monast>ry of St. Menas (p. 30), a brick-walled 
enclosure containing the Church of St. Menas (P1. D.7), founded in the 
4th cent, and restored in the 15th (comp. p..cxc). 

Beyond the Midan Fumm el-Khalig rises the Head of the Old 
Aqueduct (Pl. 7, 8; p. 124), constructed of masonry in an hexa- 
gonal form, 154 ft. in diameter. — The main road, here called Shari‘ 
Masr el-Qadima (Pl. © 8), skirts the Nile. A road, diverging to the 
right vid the El-Malik es-Sdlih Bridge (Pl, C 8), traverses the island 
of Réda, passing the new building of the hospital of Qasr el-‘Aini 
and the School of Medicine (p. 56), which were begun in 1928 from 
the plans of Charles Nicholas and J. E. Dixon-Spain; it then crosses 
the Nile to Giza by the ‘Abbas II. Bridge (comp. p. 132). — To the 
left diverges the Shari‘ Gami‘ ‘Amr, leading across the Helwan rail- 
way to the new English Cemetery (including graves of British soldiers 
who fell in the Great War and a cenotaph in their memory), the 
Deir Abu’ s-Seifein, and the Mosque of ‘Amr (p. 149). 

The Coptic convent of Deir Abu’s-Seifein is named after the largest, 
though not the oldest, church within its precincts (comp. p. 57). The con- 
vent includes three partly restored churches (Hi-Adra; Amba Shenéda, Sth 
and 4Ath cent.; Abs s-Seifein, 11th cent.) and anunnery (Deir el-Bandt), The 
entrance is by the small gate at the S.W. angle, near the level crossing. 

The Shari® Masr el-Qadima continues to follow the direction 
of the arm of the Nile and Jeads to Old Cairo, passing the Church 
Missionary Society’s Hospital (p. 42) and the mosque of Suliman 
Pasha el-Fransawi (p. 55). Opposite the Shari‘ el-Qabwa (A4 on 
plan, p. 414). is the ferry crossing to the Island of Réda (Geziret 
er-R6da; payment made on returning). A guide is easily found to 
conduct travellers through the intricate lanes to the garden at the 
S. extremity of the island, belonging to the heirs of Hasan Pasha. 

At the S. end of the garden is a NrtomprER (Migyds), con- 
structed in A.D. 716 by order of the Umaiyad caliph Suliman, 
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Nilometer. OLD CAIRO. 5. Route. 113 


It consists of a well, with an octagonal column in the centre, on 
which are inscribed the ancient Arab measures, The dird‘, or old 
Arabian ell, is 54 centimetres, or about 2411/4 inches long, and is 
divided into 24 qirat. The Cufic inscriptions (p. 70) on the central 
column and on marble slabs built into the walls refer to restor- 
ations of the nilometer in the 9th cent., under the Abbasid caliph 
El-Mutawakkil (861). Numerous later restorations have taken 
place, the last in 1893. The office of measuring the water is en- 


trusted to a sheikh. 

The zero point of the nilometer (according to Mahmiid Bey) is 28 ft. 
above the average level of the Mediterranean, so that the top of the 
column is nearly 59 ft. above sea-level. The water of the Nile, when at 
its lowest, covers 7 ells of the nilometer, and when it reaches a height 
of 45 ells and 16 qirat, the sheikh of the Nile measurement proclaims the 
Wafa (comp. p. c), ie. the height of the water necessary for irrigating 
every part of the Nile valley. The announcement of the wafa was formerly 
the signal for cutting the embankments of the irrigation canals, and noisy 
popular merry-makings still take place (about the middle of August) at 
the Midian Fumm el-Khalig (p. 142). The rate of taxation (see p. xxiii) was 
determined in ancient times in accordance with the height of the inunda- 
tion, and even to this day part of the land tax is remitted by parliamen- 
tary vote in bad seasons. 

Adjoining the nilometer is a large Kiosk in the Turkish style 
(no adm.). — To the N. of a smaller round kiosk on the E. quay- 
wall is a modern nilometer. — The 8S. end of the island commands 
a fine view of the Nile, with Giza to theright, the Pyramids in the 
background, and Old Cairo on the left, with its imposing quay. 

In a garden farther N. (c. 5 min. S. of the bridge of El-Malik es-Salih, 
p. 112) stands the wonder-working tree of Saiyida Mandira, a huge nabq- 
tree (p. Ixxviii), hung with innumerable little flags and rags. According to 
a popular superstition the patient must thus offer to the saint the cloth 
which enveloped the affected limb (especially in the case of the eyes), pluck 
off two leaves, and tie them on the affected part with another cloth. — From 
the N. end of the island the Muhammed ‘Ali Bridge (Pl. C6) leads to the 
hospital of Qasr el-‘Aini (p. 56). 

To the left of the Shari‘ Masr el-Qadima lie the bazaars and 
alleys of the suburb of Old Cairo (Masr el-Qadima; comp. p. 46). 
The Shari‘ el=Qabwa (p. 112) and its continuation lead to the Qasr 
esh-Sham‘' (p. 114). — The No. 1 trams follow the road along the 
river to Sahil Atar en-Nabi, the chief harbour of Cairo for goods 
from Upper Egypt (especially corn). From the quay, which is about 
1/. M. long, a flight of forty steps descends to the river. The gran- 
aries and warehouses, which cover an area of 28,800 sq. yds., are 
divided from one another by wide streets with the dealers’ booths. 
From Sahil Atar en-Nabi a fine high-road, between the Helwan 
railway and the river, leads 8, to Ma‘adi and Helwan (p. 177). — 
Among the mounds of débris beyond the railway are several Coptic 
churches (comp. p. exc): El-‘Adra bi Bablan, the ‘Blessed Virgin 
of Babylon’; Aba Kir and Yahanna; El-Amir Tédros, and farther 
S. is St. Michael's, formerly the frequent headquarters of the Coptic 
Patriarch (p. 85). — Turning left from the Shari‘ Masr el-Qadima by 
the police station (Pi. A2) and the adjoining small English church, 
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we reach the Shari‘ es-Saghir (Pl. B1,2) and follow it to the left for 
a little while. Farther on a road leads right, past some gardens (1.), 
to the railway station of St. George (Pl. B 2; p.177). Beyond the 
railway lies the Coptic quarter of Qasr esh-Sham‘ (Pl. 01, 2). It is 
built within the still partly preserved walls of the ancient Roman 
citadel of Babylon (Bablin, p. 46). 

We cross the railway by a wooden staircase. To the left lie the 
church of El-Mu‘allaqa (p. 117) and St. George’s Monastery (P1. 
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B © 2) of the Orthodox Greeks, the circular domed church of which 
(the burial-place of the Greek Patriarchs) rests on the foundations 
of a late-Roman or Byzantine tower. 

A winding street leads thence to the citadel and the Coptic 
church of *Abu Sarga (St. Sergius; Pl. 0 2), enclosed by a dense 
mass of houses. This church is a reconstruction of the Fatimid era. 
The crypt, however, where according to tradition the Virgin and 
Child spent a month after their flight into Egypt, is probably of 
earlier date. 

This church may be regarded as the original model of the older 
Egyptian-Byzantine churches in which the Coptic Christians now 


Abu Sarga. OLD CAIRO. 5. Route. 115 


worship (comp. pp. exc, exci). The basilica consists of a naye and 
aisles, the latter with flat roofs and provided with galleries, The nave 
and the choir, which is raised, have open ceilings. The lofty side- 
walls of the nave consist of two rows of columns, one above the 
other, the columns of the lower row being separated by keel-arches, 
while the upper series, supporting the gallery, comprises alternate 
groups of two marble columns and one pillar of masonry, The col- 
umns of marble originally belonged to ancient edifices, and have 
been placed here without the least regard to their suitability in 
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4. Entrance. 2. Vestibule or narthex, with water-basin. 3. Baptistery. 

4. Nave. 5,6. Aisles. 7. Sanctuary (heikal), with the high altar. 8, 9. Side- 

chapels. 10, 11. Entrances to the crypt. 12. Well. — The original walls 
are shown in black, the later ones are shaded. 


point of size or architectural features. — The entrance (PI. 1) is at 
the §.W. corner (P.T.1 to the guide and P.T. 1 per person to be 
placed in the collection plate). The three original entrances on the 
W. side are now built up; they all led into the narthex, or old 
vestibule, whence the catechumens used to watch the divine ser- 
vices. This narthex is divided by wooden screens into three sections, 
the central one of which (P1.2) contains an ancient water-basin, 
in which the priest still washes the feet of the men at the feast of 
Epiphany (comp. p.1416). The N. section (with a niche; P1.3) serves 
as the baptistery. A wooden screen divides the narthex from the 


body. of the church, 
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The nave (Pl. 4), which has a pointed wooden ceiling, is re- 
served for the men, the aisles (Pl. 5, 6) being generally used by the 
women, who only sit in the galleries when the church is crowded. 
The separation of men and women, however, is no longer so strictly 
observed as in former times. A few steps ascend to the sanctuary 
(Pl. 7) and two side-chapels (P1.8, 9), which are shut off by wooden 
screens, panelled and richly adorned with carvings in wood and 
ivory (p. cxci). The finest and oldest of these are on the screen to 
the left; besides ornamental designs they include representations 
of the Nativity, St. Demetrius, St. George, St. Theodore (?), and the 
Last Supper. The sanctuary or Heikal contains the high altar, sur- 
mounted by a canopy, and a stepped niche, formerly seats for the 
priests. The S. side-chapel (r.; Pl. 9) is dedicated to St. George, 
that on the N. (1.; Pl. 8) to St. Michael. 

Steps (Pl. 10, 11) descend from the side-chapels to the Crypt, 
the oldest part of the church (6th cent.), a small vaulted and aisled 
chapel with antique marble columns. IJn its nave is an altar in 
the form of an early-Christian tomb-niche, which tradition in- 
dicates as the spot where the Virgin and Child reposed. The right 
aisle contains the font, into which, according to the Coptic ritual, 
the child to be baptized is dipped three times. The crypt is often 
flooded and is used for service on five occasions only during the year 
(Feast of the Flight into Egypt, Christmas Eve, the Sun. before Palm 
Sunday, the Feast of the Death of the Virgin, and the Assumption). 

Coptic Worship resembles that of the Greek Orthodox Church in many 
particulars. On entering the church the members of the congregation 
first pay their homage to a number of pictures of saints hanging on the 
walls and then kneel before the altar and kiss the hand of the priest. The 
service, which often lasts for three hours or more, begins with the reading 
or chanting of prayers and passages from the Gospels, partly in the Coptic 
language and partly in Arabic, in which the priest is assisted by a school- 
master and a choir of boys. During this performance the worshippers 
engage freely in conversation. After a time the burning of incense begins. 
The priest, swinging his censer, leaves the heikal and joins the con- 
gregation, each member of which he blesses, placing his hand on their 
heads. The celebration of the Eucharist is very frequent in the Coptic 
churches, immediately following the ordinary service. — On January 19th, 
the anniversary of the Baptism of Christ (%d el-ghitds), men and boys 
plunge into the large font or bath, the water having been first blessed by 
the priest. In former times they performed the same ceremony in the Nile, 
into which they first poured some holy water. On the eve of this festival, 
as well as at Epiphany, on Maundy Thursday, and on the festival of the 
Apostles, the priest washes the feet of the whole of his congregation. 
On Palm Sunday plaits of palm are blessed by the priest, which are then 
worn by the Copts under their headgear during the whole of the following 
year as amulets against every misfortune that can befall body or soul. — 
The Copts attach great weight to the observance of fasts, during which 
al] kinds of animal food, not excepting eggs, butter, cheese, etc., are pro- 
hibited. — Comp. Alfred J. Butler's ‘The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt’ 
(1884) and ‘Babylon. of Egypt’ (Oxford, 1944). i 

The citadel:contains several other Coptic churches, interesting 
only to those who are making a special study of this kind of archi- 


tecture (comp, p. cxc), Among them we may mention those of 
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St. Barbara (Es-Sitt Burbdra ; Pl. C 2; restored), which contains 
good carvings and paintings; St. George (Mari Girgis; Pl. C 4), 
partly destroyed by fire, a fine chamber retaining some of its old 
decorations and now used for wedding receptions; and the Blessed 
Virgin (El-Adra; P1.C 1). The Jews say that Elijah once appeared 
in the modern Synagogue (Esh-Shamydn or Keniset Elidhu), and 
show a place in it where Moses once prayed. 

About 20 yds. to the right of Abu Sarga we enter a pictur- 
esque lane on the left, which leads to a low iron-bound door 
(marked ‘Entrance’ on the plan, BC1). Thence a road leads to 
the left, past St. George’s Monastery (p. 114) and the railway sta- 
tion, to the church of El-Mu‘allaga (PI. C2; ‘resting upon columns’; 
p. cxci) and the adjoining Coptic Museum, situated at the S.E. corner 
of the citadel. We pass through a vestibule into a garden and thence 
to a courtyard whence a broad flight of steps leads up to the church, 
The latter is built on the E. tower of the S. gate of the citadel and 
was originally much larger, probably occupying the space above 
both towers. Beyond a narthex is the main body of the church, con- 
sisting of four (originally five or more) aisles and containing the 
pulpit. Of the three chapels shut off by old carved screens, the 
central one or sanctuary (heikal) is dedicated to Christ, that on 
the S. (r.) to John the Baptist, and that on the N. (1.) to St. George. 


The Coptic Museum (adm. P.T. 5; closed on Fri. & Sun. during 
divine service), to the left of the entrance to the church, was founded 


in 1940 by Morkos Pasha Simaika, the present director. 

Room I. In the show-cases and on the walls are embroidered priestly 
vestments, processional banners, curiains hung in front of sanctuaries, 
one of them from the monastery of El-Maharraq, to the N.W. of Manfalit 
(p. 225; 18th cent.). *Mashrabitya from the patriarchal palace in Cairo. — 
All the rooms have carved wooden ceilings and window-screens removed 
from old Coptic houses. 

Room Il. By the wall and in the show-case, fragments of glazed pottery 
with Christian emblems, from the ruins of Fustat (p. 118). 

Room Ill. Carved door from the church of St. Barbara (see above): 
on the front, Christ, the Apostles, and angels supporting the head of Christ 
(Ath cent.). The show-case contains glazed pottery and glass, 

Room IV. Wood-carvings: on the wall, scenes from the life of Christ 
(Entry into Jerusalem, Resurrection, etc.; 5th cent.) and door of the Fati- 
mid period, from the church of El-Mu‘allaqa (see above). 

Room V. Wood-carvings; carved screen from an altar with hunting 
scenes (Fatimid period), from St. Barbara’s (see above). 

Room VI. In the show-case, wood-carvings ‘with ivory inlay; four 
ivories with verses from the Psalms (from the church of Amba Sheniida 
in Old Cairo, p. 112). On the walls, wood-carvings of camels, elephants, etc. 
Carved chest for altar vessels, inlaid with ivory. 

Room VIL. Carved cupboards lecterns; cabinets inlaid with ivory. On 
the walls, ikons. In the bay-window is a mashrabiya with an Arabic in- 
scription. We descend the staircase to — 

Room VIII. Two carved episcopal chairs ; carved allar from the church 
of Abu Sarga (6th cent.), beneath a wooden dome from E1-Mu‘allaqa 
(10th cent.), The walls are hung with pictures of saints. In the show-case, 
stamps for eucharistic pread; carved panels of doors. — We ascend the 
steps and pass through Room IX, which contains a bench, a chest, and 
pictures’ of saints, and R. X to Room XI. 
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Room XI. In the three cases, copper church-vessels, dishes, two of them 
with Coptic inscriptions, from the Faiyim (p. 202). On the walls, pictures 
of saints. On either side of the stairs to R. XJI are bronze-mounted wooden 
doors from the Faiyim, one of them with an inscription in corrupt Greek. 

Room XII. The first show-case contains bronze lamps and candelabra; 
oil-ladles; incense-burners and candlesticks, from the monastery of St. Menas 
in Old Cairo (p. 112). In the second show-case are beautiful church-vesgels 
and three silver *Gospel Chests, adorned with gold and coloured stones. 
In the centre is a copper baldacchino for an altar, adorned at the four 
corners with crosses (the Coptic inscriptions mention the ‘Year of the 
Martyrs’ 650 [= A.D. 934]); above the hemispherical dome is a crucifix. 
By the wall is a patriarchal throne of bronze (10th cent.). The semicircular 
cabinet and the cases in front of it contain valuable church-utensils, con- 
secration crosses, and candelabra. Fine caryed wooden dome from a Coptic 
house. We descend the steps to — 

Rooms XII[ anp XIV, which are devoted to a large collection of Coptic 
textiles and embroideries (4-12th cent.). Note the piece of embroidery with 
four female heads (the Virtues). 

We now return to R. VIII and descend to the Courrrarp, with four 
colonnades (A-D) containing Coptic tombstones (A), fragments of lattice- 
windows and wood-carvings (B, D), and architectural fragments (C; finely 
carved bow windows), whence we descend steps to the South Gate of old 
Babylon (p. 114), which lies 291/. ft. below the street-level and has two 
projecting towers. — We return through the courtyard and colonnade to 
visit the Lisgzary, which is adorned with old fountains and wall-facing 
with a mantel-shelf (suffa) of mosaic, The library consists of about 1050 
Coptic and 950 Arabic MSS., collected from various Coptic churches and 
monasteries. The exit leads to a courtyard with a recently excavated tower 
of the Roman wall. 


From the Qasr esh-Sham‘ the Shari® Mari Girgis leads N. to the 
‘Amr Mosque (p. 119). We diverge to the right beyond the Greek 
Orthodox cemetery (PJ. C4) to reach the new excavations at Fustat, 
the oldest Arab settlement in the Cairo district (p. 46). In 1468, 
rather than surrender it to Amalrich, King of Jerusalem, it was burnt 
and destroyed by the vizier Shawar (p. cxx). A side-street leads 
to the office, where the custodian issues tickets of admission (P.T. 5 
per person). The ground-plans and foundations of numerous houses 
(some of which were very large), built of burnt bricks and hewn 
stone, are easily recognizable. In the centre of the house, which 
was several stories in height, is an open court, in which was a bath 
and fountain (fasgiya) surrounded by flower-beds. The four chief 
rooms were arranged round this in the form of a cross. The houses 
contained also smaller rooms, baths, and sanitary arrangements. 
Numerous cisterns (care necessary), water-pipes, drains, cess-pits, 
mills, an oil-press, and a church have also been excavated, The 
Streets are mostly only 34/4-10 ft. wide, never more than 33 ft. On 
the E. side is a long excavated section of the City Wall with its 
gate-towers, erected c. 1176 by Qaraqush, one of Sultan Saladin’s 
emirs; for its continuation (recently excavated) to the N., near the 
Tombs of the Caliphs, see p. 120. 

To the §, of Fustat the road goes on E. to the baths of ‘Ain 
es-Sira and the Tombs of the Mamelukes (Imam esh-Sh&fi'_i); see 
p. 124. — If we return from Fust&t by the same route and turn to 
the right (N.) near the above-mentioned Greek cemetery, we reach 
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in a few minutes the white and red striped W. fagade of the ex- 
ternally insignificant mosque of ‘Amr (comp. PI. © 4s 

The Mosque of ‘Amr (Gami‘ ‘Amr ibn el-‘As), with a minaret 
4105 ft. high, owes its name to the general of the. caliph ‘Omar 
(p. 46), though not a trace now remains of the original mosque of 
c. 642, which was only 50 ells long and 30 ells broad. Indeed 
there is scarcely a building in Egypt that has so frequently been 
destroyed by water, fire, and earthquake, and that has been so re- 
gularly rebuilt. Tickets of admission, sce p. 45. 

The interior exhibits the usual plan of a court surrounded by 
colonnades. The columns are represented on the N. and 8. sides 
by their bases only. Their heterogeneous nature is accounted for by 
the fact that they were brought from Roman and Byzantine buildings. 

The fagades of the Court (sahn) have no pretensions to an- 
tiquity ; the arches are of an unusually clumsy shape. In the centre, 
which is now planted with trees, is a hanafiya (p. co); the deep well 
is popularly believed to have a connection with the Zemzem well 
in Mecca. The South-Eastern Liwdn is the sanctuary. In front of 
the pulpit, within an iron railing, is a column of grey marble, on 
which, by a freak of nature, the names of Allah, Muhammed, and 
Sultan Suliman in Arabic characters, and the outline of the prophet’s 
‘kurbag’ (whip) appear in veins of a lighter colour. This column 
is believed by the Moslems to have been transported miraculously 
from Mecca to Cairo by the caliph ‘Omar. In the N.E. corner is the 
tomb of Sheikh ‘Abdallah, son of ‘Amr. In the N. W. corner isarecess 
with two low columns; the blood-stains on the top are caused by 
patients in search of health, who here rub their tongues until they 
bleed, In the W. colonnade, which consists of a single row of columns 
only, is a pair of columns, placed very close together, and it is said 
that none but honest men could squeeze themselves between them. 

The mosque of ‘Amr is almost entirely disused. On the last Friday 
in Ramadan (p: xcix), the month of fasting, however, a solemn service is 
annually held here, in which the King takes part. — In 1808 this mosque 
witnessed a very remarkable scene. The whole of the Mohammedan priest- 
hood, the Christian clergy of every sect, and the Jewish rabbis, with one 
accord, assembled to pray for the rise of the Nile, which had delayed 
beyond the usual period. 

Near the mosque of ‘Amr are several Qulla Factories, in which 
the process of making the porous water-jars (Arabic qulla, pl. qtilal) 
used throughout Egypt may be seen. The chief seat of manufacture 
is, however, Qena (p. 232). The material is a light-grey clay; the 
remarkably delicate porosity of the vessels. is produced by mixing 
the clay with ashes. The rapid evaporation caused by the porosity 
of the qulla cools the liquid within to a temperature of 42-14° Fahr. 
lower than that of the surrounding air. — To the convent of Deir 
Abu ’s-Seifein, see p. 112. 

The Shari‘ Sidi Hasan el-Anwar (Pl. CD 8) leads from the 
mosque of ‘Amr to the Midan es-Salakhana (P1. D 7), adjoining the 
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abattoir, and to the Christidn cemeteries (p~ 112). Some distance 
to the E. of this street lie the Jewish cemetery and, on an eminence, 
the ruined Mosque of Sidi Abu ’s-Su‘dd (Pl. D8). 


II. The Tombs of the Caliphs and Mamelukes. 

Tickets of Admission, see p. 45; Motor Cars and Carriages, see p.4l. The 
general effect is most striking towards sunset. The enjoyment of the 
scenery is, however, greatly impaired by the dustiness of the roads. 

The mediaval Arab mausolea of Egyptian rulers, which, under 
the names Tombs of the Caliphs and Tombs of the Mamelukes, stretch 
along the E. side of the city, were erected mainly by the later 
Circassian Mameluke sultans (p. cxxiii), The name ‘Tombs of the 
Caliphs’, however, is. historically a misnomer, for the tombs have 
no connection with the Abbasid caliphs then resident in Egypt 
and treated as mere titled puppets. These mosque-tombs were once 
each provided with a numerous staff of sheikhs and attendants. The 
revenues of the mosques having been confiscated at the beginning 
of the 19th century, the tombs gradually fell to ruin. Now, however, 
the Waqfs Ministry (comp. p. 45) has taken them into its keeping. 


The usual route to the “Tombs of the Caliphs (Arabic Turab 
el-Khila/a or Turab Qdit Bey) leaves the city via the Miski (p. 56) 
and its prolongations, It then traverses the mounds of potsherds 
known as the Windmill Hills or Tell Qat‘ el-Mar’a, and reaches the 
still-used Mohammedan cemeteries of El-Qardfa esh-Shargtya (‘East 
Cemetery’) and Qardfet el-‘Afifi. By the main street, the Shari es- 
Sultdn Ahmad (A-C 5-3 on the plan opposite), and its side-turnings 
lie large mausolea (Arabic hésh), with courts and rooms occupied 
during certain festivals by the relatives of the deceased (comp. 
p. xcix), Proceeding E., we first reach the tomb-mosque of Qait Bey, 
to the N.E, of which is that of Barqig. Hence we return to the 
city by one of the routes described below. 

Those who wish to combine a visit to the Citadel (p. 73) with 
that to the Tombs of the Caliphs should select the route from the 
Bab el-Atabki (Pl. G6), which divides the necropolis from the 
citadel on its S. The Shari Qardfet Bab el-Wazir leads from the 
gate to the Shari‘ es-Sultan Ahmad (see above). To the E., adjoining 
the gate, is the Sibi Sheikhiin (comp. p. 76), a rock-hewn well dating 
from 1349, 

It is, however, more convenient to begin with the N. group of 
tombs. In this case we quit Cairo by the Bab en-Nasr (Pl. G 3; 
p. 84) and pass the Mohammedan cemetery. To the right, among 
the rubbish-heaps, is a recently excavated section of the City Wall 
(p. 47) constructed by Saladin in 1176-93, with a large defence work 
known as the Burg es-Zafar (‘victory fort’; B 1 on the plan opposite) 
at its N.E. corner, On the BE. side is a walled-up city gate. Beyond 
the unimportant tomb of Sheikh Sidi Galdl (Pl. B 1) we have one 
of the finest “Views of the city of the dead. 
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The N.E. group of mausolea consists of the buildings (Pl. D4; 
tomb-mosque and convent, with a fine minaret; 1450-56) connected 
with Sultan Indl, and of the adjoining madrasa and mausoleum 
of Qurqumds, known. as Amir Kebir, one of the emirs of Sultan 
El-Ghtri (4506). 

Straight on are the partly ruined *Tomb-Mosque and Convent 
of Sultan Barqaq (P1.D 2). The N. dome was completed in 1400-5 
by. Barqtiq’s. sons, 
Farag (p.cxxiii) and 
‘Abd el-‘Asiz, the S. 
dome and the con- 
vent (khdnga@h) in 
4410 by Farag. — 
The ground-plan is 
square (each side 
Q40 ft.) and resem- 
bles that of the ma- 
drasas (p. cxcviii), 
The liwans, however, 
are not covered with 
parrel-vaulting but 
are protected against 
sun and shower by 
colonnades with 
spherical domes. 
The present en- 
trance (Pl. 1) is in 
an outbuilding . at 
the S.W. angle, It 
leads to a domed . 
vestibule, whence a 
corridor (Pl. 2) runs 
to the fine Sahn el- 
GAmi‘ or large inner 
quadrangle, in the 
middle of which, be- 
neath two tamarisk- 
trees, is the old 
hanafiya (Pl. 3), or fountain for ablutions. To the right (E.) is the 
exquisitely proportioned main liwan or sanctuary (Pl. 6), with three 
aisles, simple prayer-niches (Pl. 4), and a beautiful stone * Minbar 
or pulpit (Pl. 5) presented by Qait Bey. To the left (N.) of the 
sanctuary is the mausoleum (Pl. 7), with the cenotaphs of Barqiq 
and of his sons ‘Abd el-‘Aziz and Farag. The column at the head of \' 
Barqtiq’s cenotaph is gaid to indicate the stature of the deceased. The 
8, (z.) mausoleum (P18), cotitains women’s graves. The two *Domes 
of the mausolea, considered to be the earliest built of stone, are 
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masterpieces of Arab architecture, marvels of proportion (p. cxevii). 
The W. liwan (Pl. 9) had three aisles also, but the arcade next the 
court has collapsed. The two side-liwans (Pl. 10 & 14) have one aisle 
only, the S. one being partly destroyed. Behind that to the N. are 
four-storied monks’ cells and a hall (Pl. 12; now very dilapidated), 
which forms an outbuilding to the mosque and connects the khangah 
with the small mausoleum of Barqiiq’s father, Sharaf ed-Din Anas, 
who died in 1382. Behind the S, liwan is a ruined court of ablution 
(Pl. 13), with’a water-basin and other accessories; adjoining the 
former main entrance (PJ. 14) is a sibil (fountain) with a school 
(Pl. 15). — One of the two Minarets was restored in 1900. Both 
had originally three stories. 

To the W. of the Barqaq Mosque, within a walled court, is the 
mausoleum of Barsbai en-Nakhkhasi (c. 1456), usually known as the 
tomb of Es-Sultan Ahmad (P1. C 2). It contains interesting sculpture 
in the dome and inscriptions in blue faience, now partly destroyed. 
On the right of the road leading from the mosque of Barqiq S.W. 
to the tomb of Qait Bey (see below) is the Ma‘bad er-Rifaiya, a large 
depressed dome of the Turkish period. 

Opposite, to the left, is the Tomb of Bars Bey (Pl. CD 3; 
p. cxxiv), completed in 1432. It includes a mosque, a mausoleum, 
and the ruins of a convent and of a sibil. Within the enclosing 
walls are the tombs of relatives of Bars Bey. The liwan contains 
good mosaics. The dome of the mausoleum is interesting. — Farther 
on, to the right, is the Tomb of the Mother of Bars Bey (P1. C3), 
a small dome with pentagonal and hexagonal openings (c. 1440). 

In the same street, farther S., we observe on the right the Rab‘ 
Qdit Bey (P1.0 3), a dwelling-house 260 ft. long, completed in 1473, 
but nowinruins. The fagade is plain but the gateway is very taste- 
ful. A little farther S., in an angle, is a Water Trough (Pl. 15, 
p. 123), now in ruins, with its once beautiful rear wall protected by 
aroof, Therab‘, the trough (hdd), and the tomb-mosque (see below) 
all belonged to the burial-place (hésh) of Qait Bey, which covered 
an area 330 yds. long. Its exact limits cannot now be determined, 
and a number of modern buildings have been erected within them. 

The *Tomb-Mosque of QAit Bey (Pl. C 4; p. 78), completed in 
1474 and restored in 1898, is the finest edifice among the Tombs 
of the Oaliphs. It has a beautiful dome, a slender minaret (430 ft. 
high), harmonious proportions, and handsome ornamentation, in 
which stalactites are profusely used. In the interior we notice the 
beautiful marble mosaic, the tasteful ceilings, the pulpit, and the 
lattice windows of stucco (qamariyas, p, cciii; partly modern). Within 
the mausoleum (Pl. 8, p, 123) are shown a finely carved desk and 
two stones, which are said to have been brought from Mecca by’ 
Qait Bey and to bear impressions of the feet of the Prophet. 

To the 8.E. of the mosque of Qait Bey the Shari‘ el-‘Afifi leads to 
the Tomb- Mosque of the Khedive Tauftq (Pl. C4, 5; p: exxviii), 
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Sort WaxLxs IN THE DeszeRT. Those who enjoy the silence 

air of the desert may proceed from the Tombs of the Caliphs a froin 
‘Abbasiya, p. 85) into one of the small lateral valleys to the S, of the 
Gebel el-Ahmar (see below). A small round hill of red sandstone in this 
vicinity commands a superb panorama of the Arabian desert, the Suez road 
Abbasiya, Heliopolis Oasis, and the extremity of the Delta. — We may 
return §. vid the Gebel Giydshi (p.125) or N. via the Gebel el-Ahmar 
or Red Mountain (394 ft.), rising to the E. of ‘Abbasiya. The mountain 
consists of a very hard conglomerate of sand, pebbles, and fragments of 
fossil wood (p. 1xxi), coloured red or yellowish brown by oxide of iron 
Centuries ago the quarries here yielded material for statues as they now 
do for excellent and durable mill-stones and road material. 


First Floor. 
1. Principal Entrance. 2.Ves- 
tibule with throne. 3, Sibil. 
A. Sahn el-Gami‘. 5. Sanc- 
j tuary with prayer-niche and 
= pulpit, 6. Liwan, 7. Side- 
G ia) | 8 [a liwans. 8 Domed room 


It 9 with cenotaph of Qait Bey. 
- (a 9. Hall with tombs of Qait 
Oo] Bey’s four wives. 10. Library. 
Z 41. Uncovered court. 12. 


Khilwa (chamber) for the 


Imam. 48 (first floor). Kuttaéb (elementary school). 45. Water-trough. 
16. Staircase to the minaret. M1, M?, M3. Minaret in the three stories. 
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The Tombs of the Mamelukes, to the S. of the citadel, are most 
conveniently visited from Saladin Square (Midén Salah ed-Din, 
Pl. F 6, 7; p. 73; tram No. 11, see p. 40). The tombs, both old and 
new, approach close to the city and extend E. as far as the slopes 
of the Moqattam. The older tombs are in much poorer preservation 
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than the Tombs of the Caliphs, owing to their conversion into modern 

‘pburial-places, Some are now represented only by their minarets. 
A few are of architectural interest, The extant inscriptions upon 
‘them are almost exclusively verses of the Koran. To the left, half- 
way up the Mogattam, is the Bektashi monastery. 

The busy SHArr‘ es-Saryrpa ‘AisHA (Aisha, p.cxoii, the favour- 
ite wife of Mohammed), runs S. from Saladin Square and is contin- 
ued by the SHArr su-Fars, at the end of which is a portion of 
the old city wall with the Bab Qdit Bey (Bab el-Qardfa, Pl. F7), 
also called Bab es-Saiyida ‘Aisha, a gate built in 1475-84. Next 
follow the SuArr eu-QApriya and Suinr su-IwAm gsH-SHAFIT 
(family tombs on both sides), leading to the Midan el-Imdm esh- 
Shafi. Here to the right, with a conspicuous blue-grey dome, lie 
the Mosque and *Mausoleum of Imam esh-Shafi'i, the founder of 
one of the four orthodox rites of Islam (p. Ixxxviii). The Mosque, 
dominated by a modern minaret over-decorated in the Mameluke 
style, was erected by Khedive Taufiq about forty years ago and is 
of no artistic importance. A passage adjoined by tomb-chambers 
leads thence to the superb domed *Mausoleum, built in 1241 by 
the sultana Esh-Shamsa, mother of the Aiyubid sultan El-Kamil. 
The frieze of carved wood is noteworthy. The tomb of the imam, 
enclosed by a modern screen, is a great place of pilgrimage for both 
men and women and is inaccessible to unbelievers. The adjacent 
tomb of the sultana Shamsa has beautiful wood-carving. 

Near the mosque of Imém esh-Shafii is the Hosh el-Bash& 
(‘Mausoleum of the Pasha’), the family tomb of Muhammed ‘Ali. 
The monuments (including those of Ibrahfm and ‘Abbas I., p. oxxvii) 
are in white marble and were executed by Greek and Armenian 
sculptors. The inscriptions and ornamentation are richly gilded 
and painted, — About 1/o M. to the 8.W. of the mosque of Imam 
esh-Shafli, beyond the quarry railway, lie the sulphur-baths of 
‘Ain es-Sira, frequented by the Egyptians. They are reached by a 
side-turning out of the Shari‘ el-Im&ém esh-Shafiii. Thence to the 
mosque of ‘Amr and Old Cairo, see p. 148. 

From the Bab Qait Bey the Aauzpuct (Arabic El-Qandtir), built 
in 1344 by Sultan Muhammed en-Nasir (p. cxxii; formerly ascribed 
to Saladin) and restored by El-Ghari(>p. cxxiv), runs in a wide sweep 
towards the Nile (see p. 112). It supplied the citadel with water 
before the construction of the new waterworks. 


Ill. The Mogattam Hills. 


An excursion to the Moqattam Hills is best made from the citadel 
(trams Nos. 14, 18, and 23 to Saladin Square, see pp. 40, 41). The route 
from the Tombs of the Caliphs is to be avoided on account of the 
intolerable dust. The excursion may be combined with the visit to the 
smaller Petrified Forest in the manner indicated on p. 127, The View is 
best between 8 and 9 a.m,, towards sunset, or at the time of the full moon. 
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From the Citadel (p. 73) the route ascends in an almost straight 
direction, passing through the Bab el-Mogattam (Pl. G@ 7; p. 75) 
and over the railway-bridge. About 1/9 hr. brings us to the top. 


The Moqattam Hills (Gebel el-Mugattam; maximum height 


above sea-level 700 ft.), to the E. of Cairo, also called Gebel el-Giyashi 
after the conspicuous mosque situated on the summit, belong to 
the great range of nummulitic limestone mountains which extend 
from N.W. Africa, across Egypt and India, to China, This formation 
is one of the eocene, or oldest deposits of the tertiary period. It 
yields a favourite building stone, and there are numerous quarries 


on the slopes of the hills. 

Nummulitic limestone is remarkably rich in fossils, the chief mass of 
which consists of millions of nummulites (so called from their resemblance 
to coins) or rhizopods of the polythalamia group. The larger kinds are 
about an inch and a half in diameter and the smaller about !/s inch. 
They are frequently seen also in the stones of the Pyramids, part of the 
material for which was taken from the quarries of the Mogattam. The 
quarries yield also a profusion of sea-urchins (clypeaster, cidaris, echino- 
lampas, etc.), various kinds of bivalves (including many oysters), cerithium, 
ovula, strombus, nerita, turritella, nautilus, sharks’ teeth, and bones of 
the halicore. Beautiful crystals of selenite and of strontianite also occur, 


The **Vigw from the top is magnificent and in a good light is 
finer than any other in the neighbourhood of Cairo (e.g. that from 
the citadel, p. 74). The citadel, the mosque of Muhammed ‘Ali, 
and the grand burial-grounds of the desert forma noble foreground ; 
the Nile dotted with sailing boats flows below us; to the W., on 
the borders of the desert, tower the huge Pyramids. At sunset the 
thousand minarets of the city and the citadel are tinted with a 
delicate rosy hue, The view from a steep projection S. of the mosque 
is still more varied, the foreground being especially picturesque. 

The Giyishi Mosque, one of the oldest in Cairo (comp. p. cc), 
was built in 4085 by the Emir Badr el-Gamili (p. oxx), the grand 
vizier of the Fatimid caliph El-Mustansir. According to tradition 
he chose this high-lying situation (525 ft.) that he might still, even 
after death, be able to see the mausolea of his seven favourite wives 


in the valley below. 

The entrance to the mosque lies on the N.W. side, in the lower part 
of the minaret, which is built in the earlier style of architecture (p. cc). 
The open court is adjoined by a vaulted prayer-room decorated in the 
Byzantine-Persian taste. To the left of it is the tomb of the founder. 

Below the mosque are the Rock Caves of Coptic monks, with Coptic 
and Arabic inscriptions. Some of them may be reached by a steep path. 


At the N. end of the plateau is an old Turkish Fort (El-Gebel 
Fort, Pl. @7), whence a causeway descends to the citadel. On the 
N.E. and higher part of the Moqattam, separated from the citadel 
by a large quarry, is a memorial stone, to the right, adjoining the 
summit, erected in 1874 by the British party of scientific men who 
observed the transit of Venus from this point (678 ft.). The project- 
ing rock in front of this commands the most extensive panorama 
in the neighbourhood of Cairo, and should certainly be visited if 
time permit. The S. end of these hills is skirted by the road to 
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the smaller Petrified Forest, which may be reached from this point 
in about 4 hr. (see p. 127). 

On the steep slope of the Moqgattam, to the S. of the Giydshi 
Mosque, lies the so-called Castle of the Mamelukes or Mosque of 
Shahin el-Khalwati, built in 1533. The ruinous interior may be 
entered from below. A steep path, practicable for expert climbers 
only, ascends hence to the plateau through the Coptic caves men- 
tioned on p. 125. 

The *Bektashi Monastery (Baktdshiya Dervishes, P1. G7), with its palms 
and gardens, lies on the bare W. slopes of the Mogattam. It belongs to a 
‘Turkish order of dervishes (p. xcv) and was founded by ‘Abdaliah el- 
Maghdwri; it is best visited by the road starting from Saladin Square 
(see p. 73) or, in connection with a visit to the citadel, from the Bab 
el-Muqattam (p. 75). Visitors are admitted. An easy flight of steps ascends 
io the court adjoined by the dervishes’ residences, The terraced gardens in 
front command a superb view of the city, the Nile valley, and the desert. 
From the court a deep cave (once a stone-quarry) enters the mountain 
side and contains tombs of the dervishes. At the end is a chamber with 
the tomb of a sheikh, where worshippers are frequently observed. There 
is another large quarry beneath the N. terrace, 


IV. The Spring of Moses and the Petrified Forest. 

The geologist will certainly find it profitable to visit the Petrified 
Forest (comp. p. 1xxi), but for other travellers its chief interest lies in 
the fact that they here obtain their first glimpse of the E. desert. The 
latter may therefore content themselves with an excursion to the Little 
Petrified Forest, the outskirts of which may be reached in 1/2-2hrs. The 
expedition may be made in half-a-day on donkey-back (p. 41). Carriages 
require extra horses and even then sometimes stick in the sand. — The 
deviation to the Spring of Moses adds rather less than an hour to the 
expedition, and if the donkey-boy knows the route a guide may be dispensed 
with. A visit to the Great Petrified Forest can hardly be accomplished 
without the aid of a well-informed guide. — The desert excursions made 
from Helwan (p. 180), however, are more attractive. 

Starting at the Bab en-Nasr (p. 84), or from the point where 
the route to the Tombs of the Oaliphs leaves the Mfski (p. 120), 
we ride by the Tombs of the Caliphs, pass between the Mogattam 
(p. 124) and the Red Mountain (p. 123), and ascend a desert valley, 
into which the E. spurs of the Moqattam descend. Farther on an 
isolated hill of red and black sandstone resembling the Red Mountain 
is visible in the desert on our left. We cross a watercourse (usually 
dry), where the paths separate. That to the right (S.E.) leads to 
the Spring of Moses and the Little Petrified Forest (p. 127), while 
that to the left (E.) is the route to the Great Petrified Forest and 
the Bir el-Fahm (p. 128). 

About 100 paces to the right, at the foot of the mountain-slope behind 
the Tombs of the Caliphs, which we ascend on this side past some large 
lime-kilns, we may trace the high-water level of the sea in the pliocene 
age, 235 ft. above the present sea-level, on a rocky face of the nummulite 


plateau, thickly dotted over with holes made by boring molluscs (piddocks, 
pholades). 


Following the path to the right, we observe:a yellowish hill at 
the foot of the spurs of the Moqattam and reach it in 1/, hr. more. 
This hill stands at the mouth of the narrow, winding valley, 3/4 M. 
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Environs of Cairo. PETRIFIED FOREST. 5. Route. 127 


in length, through which the path to the Spring of Moses ascends 
over large blocks of stone and rubble. The ravine terminates in a 
lofty amphitheatre of rock. Here is a cleft in the rock from which 
trickle a few drops of bitter and brackish water, quite arbitrarily 
named the Spring of Moses (‘Ain Misa). 

In order to reach the smaller Petrified Forest we return to the 
mouth of the gorge and proceed S.E., skirting the slopes of the 
Moqattam, which are here more precipitous. We first pass a black 
projecting rock, which has a glazed appearance, and then a square 
gap in the rock, beyond which we observe opposite to us gently 
sloping hills consisting of limestone, mar], and beds of fossil oysters. 
The route ascends between these hills and soon reaches the plateau 
of the Gebel el-Khashab, where scattered fragments of fossil wood 
indicate the beginning of the Little Petrified Forest. These trunks 
and fragments have been referred by Unger to an extinct tree, 
which he named the Nicolia Hgyptiaca and regarded as akin to the 
bombacex. The petrifaction is now generally supposed to have 
occurred during the later tertiary period under the action of silicious 
geysers, resembling those to be seen to-day in the Yellowstone Park 
of North America. The silicated trunks lie in a secondary stratum, 
the overlying strata in which they were originally embedded having 


disappeared in the course of the desert denudation. 

Crossing the plateau of the Petrified Forest for about 20 min, more 
to the 8., we suddenly reach the S. slopes of the Moqattam, through 
a gap in which a path descends into the Wddi et-Tih, or ‘valley of wan- 
derings’ (more correctly Wddi Digla). This valley stretches W. towards 
the Nile valley, and begins at the hills of Gharabin, like the parallel 
Wadi Héf (p. 180), which debouches N. of Helwan, On the S. horizon 
rise the hills of Tura (p. 180), recognizable by the old Mameluke fortress 
on their right spur and by two heights exactly opposite to us, of which 
the left one somewhat resembles a coffin in shape while that to the right 
is hemispherical. Crossing the bottom of the valley in this direction (S.), 
we perceive in the Tura hills the entrance to a desert gorge, bounded by 
lofty and precipitous slopes. This valley extends for many miles in various 
windings, communicates with the desert ravines which begin in the 
Gebel Hof near Helwfn, and is abundantly stocked with desert plants. 


We may return to Cairo from the Little Petrified Forest through 
the Wadi et-Tih (see above), skirting the S. and W. slopes of the 
Moqattam and passing the Jewish cemetery and the Tombs of the 
Mamelukes. Another return-route leads across the Moqattam hills. 
If we choose the latter we quit the Petrified Forest by a hollow to the 
W., and ascend over ridges to a plateau, stretching towards the W. 
and bounded on either hand by hills. We hold somewhat to the right 
and soon reach a road, which finally passes through a rocky ravine 
near the Giydshi eminence, the view from which (p. 125) forms an 


admirable close to the day’s excursion. Thence to the city, see p.125. 

The following SHorter Rourz may be recommended. We ride as 
described on pp. 126, 127 direct to the Little Petrified Forest and then 
return. to the Spring of Moses. Hence we ascend W, to the plateau of 
the Moqattam and ride across it toward the W. to the Giyaishi Mosque 
(p. 125). From the mosque we descend to the citadel. 
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A Visit TO THE GREAT PETRIFIED Forest near Bir el-Fahm (4 hrs. E. 
of Cairo and 21/2 hrs. beyond the Little Petrified Forest) takes a whole 
day, and is fatiguing, especially as the traveller has the sun in his 
face both in going and returning. The route mentioned on p. 126 is 
not recommended for the outward journey, as the point for which we 
are bound, not being conspicuous, is liable to be missed. It is better to 
leave Cairo by the Bab Qait Bey (Pl. F 7; p. 124), pass the Tombs of the 
Mamelukes (p. 123) and the goods railway to Helw4n, and, leaving the village 
of El-Basftin on the right, ascend to the left by the Jewish cemetery. After 
reaching the top of the hill we follow the Wéddi et-Tih (p. 127) E. for 
41/4-11/2 hr. more. Above the gradual slopes of the desert, about 1!/2 M. 
to the left, we then perceive several reddish hills and another of yellowish 
colour in front, Riding towards the latter we reach on its E. slopes the 
débris of the Bir el-Fahm (‘coal well’) and remains of walls, dating from 
the period (4840) when an unsuccessful search for coal was made here. 
The hills of the desert to the N., N.W., and W. of the Bir el-Fahm form 
the Great Petrified Forest, and are thickly strewn with fragments of fossil 
timber. These are generally brown and black, with a polished appearance, 
and frequently contain chalcedony. A sand-hill, 1/2 hr. N. of Bir el-Fahm, 
to the base of which the petrified forest extends, affords a good survey 
of the district. To the N.W. are the Mogattam, the Red Mountain, 
‘Abbasiya, and the plain of the Nile. 


V. New Heliopolis (Heliopolis Oasis). 

The most convenient route to the suburb of Heliopolis Oasis is by 
electric express railway or by tramway from the ‘Ataba el-Khadra (Pl. E 4) 
vid ‘“Abbasiya (see p. 85), Carriages, see p. 44. — The excursions to Old 
and New Heliopolis may be combined by taking (on the return from the 
former) the tramway (hourly from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m.) from the railway 
station of Palais de Qubba (p. 129) to Heliopolis Oasis (Palace Hotel). 

New Heliopolis (hotels, see p. 38), or Heliopolis Oasis, known to 
the Arabs as Masr el- Gedida (‘New Cairo’), is a suburb (23,000 inhab.) 
founded by a Belgian company (Cairo Electric Railways and Helio- 
polis Oases Co.) in 1906, in the desert to the N.E. of ‘Abbasiya and 
the British barracks. Its construction is due to Sir Reginald Oakes, 
general manager of the company (1906-27). In a healthy situation 
(134 ft. higher than Cairo), it is laid out on an ambitious scale, with 
broad, tree-planted streets and squares, several churches (English, 
built in 1925, Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Greek Catholic, 
and Maronite), two mosques, pleasure resorts, a large swimming 
bath, a racecourse (Heliopolis Racing Club, p. 44; on the Boulevard 
‘Abd el-Moneim), and the grounds of the Sporting Club (p. 44; near 
the Heliopolis Palace Hotel), The main street is the Boulevard ‘Abbas, 
with the imposing Heliopolis Palace Hotel (p. 38), S.E. of which is 
a monument (1912) to the Frenchman Louis Mouillard (4834-97), 
who made gliding experiments from the Moqattam Hills as early as 
1865. — The Avenue des Pyramides leads left from the Boulevard 
‘Abbas to the large Place de la Reine Elisabeth with the ugly Roman 
Catholic church and to the Avenue Sa‘id, — The Aerodrome (the 
main station of the Middle East Command of the Royal Air Force) 
is the starting-point for the air service to India (comp. p, xviif). 

A good motor-road, following the line of the old caravan route (p. ©8), 


crosses the desert from New Heliopolis to (c. 82 M.) Suez (p. 199; comp. 
the maps, pp. 7, 196; railway projected). 
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VI. Old Heliopolis. 


This expedition is best made by Moror Car or by tariffed CARRIAGE 
(p. 44; drive to the obelisk 4!/e br.), though it may be accomplished also 
by Ratwar to Matariya starting from the Pont Limoun Station (Pl. E 2; 
p. 41), Trains run every 1/4 or 1/zhr, and take 17-23 min. for the journey 
(return-tickets P.T. 6 or 4). — To Wew Heliopolis, see p. 128. 

The road to Old Heliopolis diverges to the left from the Shari‘ 
el-Malika Nazli (p.85) at the Girls’ College of the American Mission 
and, passing under the railway to Marg, leads past the gardens 
of the Royal Palace of Qubba (no adm.). The plain between 

— Qubba and Matariya has been the scene of two important battles. 
On Jan. 22nd, 1517, the Battle of Heliopolis made Selim I. and- 
the Turks masters of Egypt; and on March 20th, 1800, General 
Kléber with 10,000 French troops succeeded in defeating 60,000 
Orientals, and in consequence of this victory regained possession of 
Cairo (p. 48), although for a short time only. We then reach the 
Shari el-Matariya and the village of Matartya, in which, to the 
right of the street, is the garden with the Virgin’s Tree (see below). 

The Raruway passes the following stations: 13/4 M. Demirddsh 
(Demerdash), station for‘Abbasiya (p.85) ; 24/9M. Manshiyet es-Sadr. 
3M. Pont de Qubba (Kabri el-Qubba); 31/4 M. Qubba-les-Bains 
(Hammémat el-Qubba); 41/4 M. Palais de Qubba (Sardi el-Qubba; 
royal palace, see above; tram to Helipolis Oasis, p. 128). — 5 M. 
‘Exbet ex-Zeitn (Hotel Zeitin, at the station), with numerous villas, 
and a British Institute for the Blind. — 51/. M. Hilmiya (Helmia), 
with a British military camp. — 61/, M. El-Matariya (Mataria), 
station for Old Heliopolis (see below). Beyond the station (W.) is 
a road leading direct to the (1/) M.) Virgin’s Tree. 

The railway goes on, via ‘Ain Shams (Ein Shems) and ‘Ezbet en-Nakhi 
to (88/4 M.) El-Marg (p. 430), junction of a line to El-Khdnqgah (Khanka; 
p. 180), Abu Za‘bal (wireless station, p. xxi, and basalt quarries, p. lxx; 
workshops of the Egyptian State Railways in course of construction, comp. 
p. 86), and Shibin el-Qandtir (p. 181). 

El-Matariya (New Khedivial Hotel) is a village of 12,000 inhab., 
but noteworthy only for its possession of the Virgin’s Tree, an 
ancient sycamore, under which, according to the legend, the Virgin 
and Child once rested during the Flight into Egypt. The sycamore, 
planted after 1672, was seriously injured in 1906, but a shoot still 
flourishes. The garden in which it grows, in the Shari® el-Matariya 
(adm, P.T. 5), is watered by means of a double saqiya (p. xxiv), 
supplied from a shallow reservoir fed by springs. This water is 
drinkable, while that of the other springs, which percolates from 
the Nile, is usually brackish ; and it is supposed to possess this 
peculiar quality because the spring was called into being by the 
Child Jesus. Adjoining the garden is the Chapelle de la Sainte- 
Famille, belonging to the Jesuits. 

From the garden the Shari‘ el-Misalla leads in {2-15 minutes to 
the obelisk and ruins of ancient Heliopolis (p. cli), the famous 
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‘city of the sun’, called On by the Egyptians. The latter name 
frequently occurs in the Bible. Thus, in Genesis (xli. 45), Pharaoh 
gives Joseph “to wife Asenath the daughter of Poti-pherah [Egyptian 
Pede-pré, ‘he whom the sun-god Ré has given’] priest of On”. 

Heliopolis-On was one of the most ancient Egyptian cities andin prehistoric 
times was for a while the capital of Egypt. Even in the historical period, 
when it was the chief town of a separate province included in Lower 
Egypt, it remained the religious and intellectual centre of the country. 
The deities of the place were the falcon-headed Ré-Harakhte (the sun-god, 
whence the Greek name Heliopolis) and the human-headed Atum, to whom 
the sacred Mnevis Bull (p. clvii) was consecrated. To these was dedicated 
the famous temple, ‘the House of Ré’, built on the site of an earlier edifice 
by Amenemmeés J., first king of the 12th Dyn., in front of which his son 
and successor Sesostris J, erected two great obelisks (see below) in celebra- 
tion of an important anniversary. <A large section of the Egyptian religious 
literature was due to the priests of Heliopolis, and their doctrines were 
widely disseminated throughout the country at a very early period, so 
that Ré-Harakhte was one of the most highly venerated deities in Egypt. 
— Even during the Greek period these priests enjoyed a high reputation 
for wisdom ; Herodotus conversed with them and Plato is fabulously said 
to have spent thirteen years with them. — Under the New Empire the 
temple of Heliopolis was the Jargest and most richly endowed in all Egypt, 
next to the temple of Amun at Thebes. — When Strabo visited Egypt in 
24-20 B.C. the city had been destroyed, but the temple was still intact, 
except for some minor injuries attributed to Cambyses; even the houses 
of the priests and the apartments of Plato and his friend Eudoxus were 
shown to the traveller. The priestly school, however, had ceased to exist, 
and only a few officiating priests and guides for foreigners resided there, 

The outer walls, rising in all directions from the fields, are 
now the only vestiges of the city; of the temple nothing is left but 
scanty ruins and a solitary Obelisk (Arabic El-Misalla). The latter 
(66 ft. high) is of red granite of Syene (Aswan, p. 379). Each of 
the four sides bears the same inscription in bold hieroglyphics, 
recording that Sesostris I. (Senwosret), King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, lord of the diadems and son of the sun, whom the (divine) 
spirits of On love, etc., founded the obelisk on the first festival of 
Sed (a kind of jubilee celebration), The pyramidium at the top and 
the falcons which begin the inscriptions on each side were once 
covered with metal. The companion obelisk (for these monuments 
were always erected in pairs) stood down to the 42th century. 

The two obelisks erected by Thutmosis III. (p. cv) in front of the 
temple of the sun-god were taken to Alexandria in 23 B.C. by order of 
the prefect Barbarus and set up in front of the Cesareum (p. 14). One of 
tbem, which had lain prostrate for centuries, was presented by Muhammed 
‘Ali to the British government in 1819, but was not removed for many years, 
It was erected in 1878 on the Thames Embankment in London. The other, 
given by Khedive Isma‘fl to the City of New York, stands since 1880 in 
the Central Park. Both obelisks are known ag ‘Cleopatra’s Needles’, but 
have no connection with Cleopatra, 

To the W. of the obelisk (see above) the remains of the temple 
may be recognized in a few blocks of granite, bearing inscriptions by 
Ramses II. On one Ramses II, appears offering a libation to Atum, — 
The Necropolis of Hetiopolis lies about 3M. to the E. of the obelisk. 

The excursion may be extended to the villages of Zl-Marg (21/2 M.), with 
some ruins of the 18th Dyn., and El-Khéanqah, on the outskirts of the desert 
(1/2 M, from Matariya), both stations on the railway from Cairo to Shibin 
e]-Qanatir (see p. 129). The palm-groves at El-Marg afford pleasant walks. 
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VII. The Delta Barrage. 


The RalLway To THE BarraGE is traversed by ten trains daily from 
Cairo (161/2 M., in 40 min.; fare P.T. 9 or 6, return-tickets P.T. 13 or 81/2, 
on Sun, and Fri. P.T. 8 and 6). Five of the trains run to the old station, 
and five to the new (1/4 M. away, on the Cairo-Minif-Tanta line, p. 36; 
buffet). The intermediate stations are Shubra, Qalydb (p. 37), and Qalyab 
Town (Calioub - Ville). The best plan is to walk from either the old or the 
new station and to return by the small ‘trolley’, pushed by Arabs, which 
unites Barrage with the station of Hi-Mandshi, on the West Nile Railway 
(p. 35; 1 pers. P.T. 8, 2 pers. 11, 3-4 pers. 15 per hour); from the station 
to the gardens i pers. P.T. 2-4 (3 or 4 pers. P.T. 5-40) per hour; from 
the station to the village of El-Manashi across the river, or vice versa, 
P.T. 3 (8-4 pers. P.T. 8). Opposite the old Barrage station is the Rest- 
aurant Tewfikieh. — Messrs. Cook & Son arrange special excursions twice 
weekly by Sream Launcu to the Barrage (see notices at the hotels and in 
the trams). Also steamers daily of the Compagnie des Bateaux-Omnibus 
(p. 41) from Réd el-Farag. — Moron Roap via Shubra and Qalytb. 

The object of the *Delta Barrage (Barrage du Nil, Arabic El- 
Qandatir el-Khairtya), one of the largest structures of the kind in 
the world, is to keep the water-level in the Delta uniform in all seas- 
ons, so as to obviate the necessity for the old irrigation machinery, 
with its great expenditure of labour, and to remove the difficulties 
of navigation during the three months when the Nile is at its lowest. 
The work was begun under Muhammed ‘Ali, about 1835. Linant 
Bey (4800-83; p. 195), the viceroy’s French engineer of waterworks, 
proposed to alter the course of the river and to build a weir farther 
N., where the configuration of the ground appeared more favourable; 
but his plan was judged too costly and was rejected in favour of 
one proposed by another French engineer named Mougel Bey. The 
cost of establishing foundations in the shifting soil of the Delta, 
however, far exceeded the estimates; and, after all, the erection 
was found to be too insecure for its intended purpose. For nearly 
twenty years after 1867 the Barrage lay useless, as a costly failure; 
but in 1885-90 Sir Colin Scott- Moncrieff successfully completed it 
at a cost of 460,000/., so that now a depth of water of about 12 ft. 
can be maintained in the W. branch of the Nile. In consequence 
of a burst in the winter of 1909-10 considerable strengthening 
works became necessary. : 

Nearest the station are the Weirs on the Taufiqiya Canal (p. 37) 
and on the Eastern or Damietta Branch of the Nile. The latter weir 
is over 500 yds. in length and has 68 vertical iron sluices. From the 
farther end a pretty avenue of lebbakh-trees (p. xxvii) leads across 
the isthmus (about 1/2 M. wide) between the arms, in the middle 
of which is the Minafiya Canal, constructed both for irrigation and 
for communication with the province of Minifiya (p.36). The Weir 
on the Western or Rosetta Branch of the Nile is 480 yds. across and 
has 58 vertical iron sluices. Farther W. is a fourth Weir, on the 
Beheira Canal (p. 35). The navigation of the river is carried on 
by means of spacious basins and locks, fitted with swing-bridges, at 
either end of the two weirs and also on the Mindfiya Oanal. The 
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superstructures of the works are built in a Norman castellated style. 
A junction-canal above the weirs connects the two branches of the 
Nile, and is used to regulate the depth of water in each. When 
the river is low the W. branch receives all its water through this canal. 

The island, formerly occupied by fortifications, is now covered 
with attractive and extensive *Gardens, laid out by Walter Draper 
with flower-beds, lawns, artificial rocks, etc. Tea and rfmts. are 
obtainable at the little ‘Casino’. — In the garden is a Museum, 
with models of the various waterworks of Egypt. — If not pressed 
for time the traveller should visit the little Arab village of Shalagan, 
which stretches along the river near the railway stations. A charm- 
ing and picturesque impression of Egyptian country-life is obtained 
here on market-days. 


6. The Pyramids of Giza, 


This excursion requires at least half-a-day. Tramway No. 14 from 
the ‘Ataba el-Khadra to the (4 hr.) Mena House Hotel; also No. 15 as far as 
Giza Village only, see pp. 40, 41. — Moronists will find the road excellent. 
— “Restaurant at the Mena House Hotel (p. 133). There is also a small 
restaurant at the tram terminus. Or tourists may bring provisions with 
them from their hotel (included in the pension charge). 

Wuen Time 18 Limitep travellers should devote their attention to the 
“*@reat Pyramid (p. 186; ascend to the summit and visit the interior), the 
** Sphinw (p. 145), and the *Valley Temple of Khephien (p. 146). The inspec- 
tion of these chief objects of interest occupies about 2 hrs. The *Circuit 
described on pp. 147-449 will occupy 411/2-2 hrs. more. — A fine and calm 
day should be selected for a visit to ‘the Pyramids, the driving sand in 
windy weather being very unpleasant. Sun Umbrellas and Smoked Spectacles 
are advisable precautions against the glare of the sun. Ladies who intend 
to ascend the pyramids should dress as they would for mountain-climbing. 
A repetition of the excursion by moonlight produces an ineffaceable im- 
pression, 

The tramway to the Pyramids (No. 14) follows the Shari‘ Fu’ad I. 
and crosses the Balag Bridge to Gestra (comp. pp. 86, 87). Con- 
tinuing along the Shari‘ Fu’ad I., we cross the Zamalik Bridge and 
then skirt the W. arm of the Nile S. to the English Bridge (p. 87). 
Here we join the ShGri‘ el-Giza and follow it past the Zoological 
Gardens (p. 87) to the N. end of Giza (station Giza Village, p. 87), 
terminus of tram 15 (p. 41). [The route via Réda, which tram 14 
sometimes follows, diverges to the right at Old Cairo, about 750 yds. 
S. of the water-tower (p. 112), crosses the narrow branch of the Nile 
by the El- Malik es- Salih Bridge, traverses the island of Réda (p. 112), 
and crosses the main arm of the Nile by the ‘Abbds IJ. Bridge (P1. 
AB8; open 10-10.45 a.m. and 3.15-4 p.m. to river traffic), which 
was completed in 1907 and is 489 yds, in length. It then runs W. 
to Giza Village (see above).| On the left is the Government Oph- 
thalmic Hospital, the laboratory of which (designed by N. Dawson, 
bronze panels by L. F. Rosslyn) was presented by the Imperial War 
Graves Commission in 1924-25 to commemorate the services of the 
Egyptian Labour and Camel Transport Corps in the Great War. 
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Thence the road to the Pyramids (Shdri‘ el-Haram), constructed by 
Khedive Isma‘il for the visit of the Empress Eugénie (1869; comp. 
p. 195), which the tram follows, crosses a canal and intersects the 
Upper Egypt Railway (tram station; Giza station lies 5 min. S., 
p. 153). After crossing a second canal it leads straight towards the 
Pyramids, which are still nearly 5 M. distant. On the left lie two 
villages, Et-Tdlibtya and El-Kém el-Akhdar (tram stations). The 
fields on each side are intersected by canals and are flooded at the 
rising of the Nile. The huge angular forms of the Pyramids grad- 
ually become more distinct, and soon stand out in clear outlines. 

At the tram terminus, on the edge of the desert, are the extensive 
buildings of the Mena House Hotel (p. 38); opposite are a police 
station, a post office, various shops, etc. The road goes on in a curve 
up the steep N. slope of the plateau on which the Pyramids stand. 

At the tram terminus is a stand for donkeys and camels (P.T. 5 and 8 
per hour). The porter of the Mena House Hotel also will procure riding 
animals at a fixed tariff. Sand-cart P.T. 15 per hr., 100 for the whole 
day; guide P.T, 6 per hr., 25 per day. 

Ticxets for the inspection of the Pyramids and other monuments are 
sold in a small office at the upper end of the street: for the ascent of 
the Great Pyramid P.T. 10; for a visit to the interior of the Pyramid 
P.T. 10; for a visit to the monuments (i.e. the Valley Temple) P.T.5. For the 
entire expedition, including the ascent of the Great Pyramid and the visit 
to its interior, the charge is P.T. 20. Guides (Beduin; comp. pp. lix, 1xi) 
are procured here through application to their sheikh. Bakshish is entirely 
optional (comp. the notice posted up). The inspection of the minor points 
of interest is free; our plan and description render the assistance of a guide 
entirely superfluous. The public is not admitted to the areas now being 
excavated by the Harvard-Boston Expedition and the Vienna Academy 
of Scienceg (comp. p. 136). — No attention should be paid to the begging 
of the Beduin, and visitors are advised to have nothing to do with the 
vendors of ‘antiquities’ (almost invariably spurious). Other guides who 
press their services on the traveller should be repelled, if necessary with 
the help of the police. 


The **Pyramids of Giza or Gizeh form the second and most impos- 
ing of the six groups of pyramids which stand on the margin of the 
Libyan Desert and extend in a line measuring about 25 M. from N. to 
3. To the N. lies the group of Abu Rodsh (p. 149); southwards follow 
the groups of Abusir(p.151), Saqqara(p.155), Dahshiir (p.177), and 
Lisht (p. 247). The Arab word for pyramid is hdram (pl. ahram). 

The Pyramids of Giza rank among the oldest monuments of 
mankind, and their colossal proportions extort from us to-day the 
same astonishment as was felt in antiquity by Greek and Roman 
travellers. We marvel not only at the technical knowledge and 
ability of the Egyptians, but also at the might of their kings, who 
must have had absolute control over thousands of their subjects to 
be able to rear such monuments. Some conception of the enormous 
amount of labour involved may be obtained when we learn that, 
according to Sir Flinders Petrie’s calculation, about 2,300,000 sep- 
arate blocks of stone, averaging about 2!/o tons, were required for 
the Pyramid of Kheops, and that some of them were quarried on 
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the E. bank of the Nile and had to be ferried across the river and 
conveyed to the plateau. 

The ConstRucTION oF THE PyRAmips has been admirably de- 
scribed by Herodotus, the earliest writer on the subject, who visited 
Egypt about 450 B.C. 

Herodotus states (ii. 124. 125) that there were some 100,000 men employed 
annually for three months in constructing the Great Pyramid of Kheops+. 
“They first made the road for the transport of the stones from the Nile to 
the Libyan Mts.; the length of the road amounts to five stadia (1017 yds.), 
its breadth is ten fathoms (60 ft.), and its height, at the highest places, 
is eight fathoms (48 ft.), and it is constructed entirely of smoothed stone 
with pictures engraved on itty. Ten years were thus consumed in making 
this road and the subterranean chambers (for the coffins). The con- 
struction of the Pyramid itself occupied twenty years. Each of the 
four sides measures eight plethra (820 ft.), and the height is the same. 
It is covered with smoothed stones, well jointed, none of which is less 
than thirty feet long. This pyramid was first built in the form of a 
flight of steps. After the workmen had completed the pyramid in this 
form, they raised the other stones (used for the casing) by means of 
machines, made of short beams, from the ground to the first tier of steps; 
and after the stone was placed there it was raised to the second tier by 
another machine; for there were as many machines as there were tiers 
of steps; or perhaps there was but one machine, easily moved, that was 
raised from one tier to the other, as it was required for lifting the 
stones. The highest part of the pyramid was thus finished first (by 
smoothing), the parts adjoining it were taken next, and the lowest part, 
next to the ground, was completed last, It was recorded on the pyramid, 
in Egyptian writing, how much was spent on radishes, onions, and roots 
of garlic for distribution among the workmen and, if I rightly remember 
what the interpreter who read the writing told me +++, the money they 
cost amounted to sixteen hundred talents of silver [upwards of 850,000/.]. 
If this was really the case, how much more must then have been spent 


on the iron with which they worked, and on the food and clothing of 
the workmen,” 


In modern times many eager discussions have been held as to 
the mode in which the Pyramids were erected and the meaning of 
the account given by Herodotus. The most important questions 
seem to be: (1) How could Kheops, when he ascended the throne 
and chose an area of 82,000 sq. yds. for his monument, know 
that his reign would be so unusually long as to enable him to com- 
plete it? (2) If one of the builders of the great pyramids had died 
in the second or third year of his reign, how could their sons or 
successors, however willing to carry out the plan, have succeeded in 


+ According to Sir Flinders Petrie, these three months fell during 
the inundation, when field-work was at a standstill and the services of 
100,000 men for transporting the stones could be easily enough obtained, 
The stonecutters and masons were probably engaged all the year round 
in the quarries and on the pyramid itself. 

t+ This causeway is still traceable. It terminated on the E. side of the 
Pyramid of Kheops (see the plan and p. 148). The ‘pictures’ said to have 
been engraved on the causeway wall probably included the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions by which subsequent visitors sought to immortalize their names, 

+++ It is unlikely that the interpreters, who attended travellers like the 
dragomans of the present day, were able to read hieroglyphics. They 
probably repeated mere popular traditions regarding the pyramids and’ 
other monuments, with embellishments and exaggerations of their own. 
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completing so gigantic a task and in erecting monuments for them- 
selves at the same time? (3) And how comes it that many other 
kings did not, like Kheops, boldly anticipate a reign of twenty-five 
years and begin a work of the same kind, the design for which might 
so easily have been drawn, and might so readily have been carried 
out by his subjects? — To these questions Lepsius (p. 136), Erbkam, 
and Ebers (p. v) answer. “Each king”, says Lepsius in his letters 
from Egypt (p. ccvii), “began to build his pyramid when he ascended 
the throne. He began it on a small scale, in order that, if a short 
reign should be in store for him, his tomb might be a complete one. 
As years rolled on, however, he continued enlarging it by the addition 
of outer coatings of stone, until he felt that his career was drawing 
to aclose. If he died before the work was completed the last coating 
was then finished, and the size of the monument was accordingly 
proportioned to the length of the builder’s reign.” — This ‘layer 
theory’ of the construction of the Pyramids has been opposed by Sir 
Flinders Petrie, who has sought to show that the initial plan of 
each pyramid practically contemplated the full extent reached by 
the completed work. But more recently Borchardt (p. 151) has 
demonstrated conclusively that Lepsius’s theory is not altogether 
incorrect, though it requires modification in some essential points. 
According to Borchardt, each pyramid-builder began by planning a 
monument of moderate size. In many instances this original small 
conception was permanently adhered to; but it not unfrequently 
happened that kings who enjoyed long reigns or found themselves 
in control of more extensive powers expanded their original designs 
and enlarged their buildings, either by mere additions without 
altering the passages or chambers (as in the Step Pyramid at Saq- 
qara) or by revising the whole original design, including the cham- 
bers, etc., on anew and more extensive scale (as in the second 
and third pyramids of Giza). Occasionally a second enlargement 
took place, as in the case of the Great Pyramid. 

The Pyramids were opened by sacrilegious robbers at a very early 
period, certainly under the 12th Dyn, and perhaps even earlier. 
Attempts were made to force an entrance into the inner chambers, 
and passages were laboriously cut through the solid masonry in 
order to reach the expected treasures. In the course of this mining 
and tunnelling the passages and chambers sustained much damage. 
Somewhere about the period of the 25th or 26th Dyn. these in- 
juries were repaired and the Pyramids restored. But they seem to 
have been again invaded by the Persians; and also at later periods, 
under the Romans and under the Arabs, renewed attempts were 
made to penetrate to the treasures supposed to lie in the interior. 


The first modern traveller who carefully and successfully examined 
the Pyramids was Nicholas Shaw in 1721; but he still entertained the 
notion that the Sphinx had a subterranean connection with the Great 
Pyramid. He was followed by Worden in 1787; Richard Pococke, who 
visited Egypt in 1737-88 and gave a plan and dimensions; Claude - Louis 
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Fourmont in 1755; Carsten Niebuhr in 1761; Davison in 1763; Jumes Bruce 
in 1768; Volney in 1783; W. G. Browne in 1792-98; and D. V. Denon, 
Coutelle, Jomard (p. 79), and other savants of the French expedition under 
Bonaparte in 17Jy-1801. Jomard in particular has the merit of having 
taken comparatively accurate measurements. William Richard Hamilton, 
in 1801, was a dispassionate and critical observer. In 1817 Caviglia, a 
bold but illiterate and fanciful seaman, was fortunate in eliciting new 
facts regarding the interior of the Great Pyramid, and excavated the Sphinx 
(p. 145). Giovanni Battista Belzoni (1775-1823), an intelligent explorer and 
accurate draughtsman, was originally a novice at Rome, but when the 
French occupied that city he retired to London, where he devoted him- 
self to study in spite of many hardships. In 1845 he reached Egypt, 
where, besides opening the Second Pyramid of Giza in 1818, he discovered 
the tomb of Sethos I. at Thebes, ete. The next eminent explorer wus 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson in 1831. In 1837 and 1838 Gen. R. W. Howard Vyse 
and John Shae Perring made very thorough investigations and took care- 
ful measurements which will always be considered authoritative. In 
1842-45 Richard Lepsius, the German Egyptologist, made several very im- 
portant discoveries and furnished us with much valuable information. He 
found no fewer than thirty pyramids which had been quite unknown to 
previous travellers. Sir Gasion Maspero (p.88) opened the small pyramids of 
Saqqara in 1880-81 and inside the pyramids of Onnos and the 6th Dyn. kings 
discovered the ‘Pyramid Texts’ (p. Clxxvii), which are of great importance 
in the history of religion, Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie subjected the Pyramids 
of Giza to new measurements in 1881-82. The Pyramids of Dahshir were 
examined in 184-95 by De Morgan; those of Lisht by Gautier and Jéquier 
in 1895, and by the expedition of the Metropolitan Museum of New York since 
1903; and those of Abu Rodsh by the Institut Francais (p. 44) in 1900-2. 
Excavations were carried on by German explorers at Abu Gurab in 
1898-1901. A renewed examination of the pyramids and tombs of Saqqara 
was undertaken by the Egyptian Department of Antiquities in 1900 and 
continued since 1923 by Cecil M. Firth, with particularly successful results 
in the case of the Step Pyramid (p. 156). The German Oriental Soctety carried 
on excavations at Abusir in 1902-8, while Germans and Americans have 
been exploring the Necropolis of Giza since 1903, and Austrians (Vienna 
Academy of Sciences) since 1912, The excavation of the Valley Temple 
of Khephren was accomplished by the German Von Steglin expedition in 
1909-10. The Harvard-Boston Expedition discovered the tomb-shaft of Queen 
Hetep-heres in 1925, 


The Pyramids of Giza stand upon a plateau, which extends 
1600 yds. from E. to W. and 1300 yds. from N. to S., the E. 
and N. margins being precipitous at places, The Pyramids are 
built exactly facing the four cardinal points. The diagonal of the 
largest pyramid from N.E. to S.W. is precisely in a line with the 
diagonal of the second pyramid. The various numerical or metrical 
theories concerning the building of the Pyramids, and the belief 
that the ancient Egyptians might have concealed certain esoteric 


secrets within the Great Pyramid, are devoid of any scientific 
foundation, 


The “*Great Pyramid, or Pyramid of Kheops, which we reach 
first, was called by the Egyptians Ekhet Khufu (‘horizon of Khufu’), 
and was built by Kheops, the Khufu of the Egyptians (p. cii), The 
outermost covering has mostly disappeared, except at several places 
on the N. side. The length of each side (Pl. A A) is now 746 ite 
but was formerly (Pl. BB) about 756 ft. (i.e, 440 Egyptian ells); 
the present perpendicular height (PI. C D) is 450 ft., while originally 
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(Pl. CE), including the nucleus of rock (Pl. FF) at the bottom and 
the apex (Pl. DE), which has now disappeared, it is said to have 
been 484 ft. The length of each sloping side (Pl. A D) is now 
568 ft, and was formerly (Pl. BE) 610 ft. The angle at which the 
sides rise is 51°50’. The cubic content of the masonry, deducting 
the foundation of rock in the interior, as well as the hollow chambers, 
was formerly no less than 3,277,000 cubic yards and it still amounts 
to 3,057,000 cubic yards, The stupendous structure covers an area 
of nearly thirteen acres. The material of which it is constructed is 
yellowish limestone quarried in the vicinity and containing numer- 
ous fossils, chiefly nummulites (p. 125). The outer covering was 
formed of blocks of a finer white limestone, which was obtained 
from the quarries at Tura (p. 180) and other parts of the Moqattam. 


ConsTRUCTION oF THE GREAT Prramip. According to Borchardt’s theory 
this pyramid was not built on a single homogeneous plan (p. 135). It 
was originally designed to contain only one sloping corridor hewn in the 
rocky ground (2-20) and leading through an antechamber (22) to Passage 22. 
But before this design was completely carried out it was exchanged for 
a more comprehensive plan, involving the construction of another chamber, 
now called the Queen’s Chamber (7), reached by the corridor marked 2, 5, 6. 
But even this was not final, for Kheops undertook another and greater 
extension, resulting in the construction of the Great Hall (8) and the 
King’s Chamber (720). 

The Ascent of the Pyramid, though fatiguing, is perfectly safe. 


The traveller selects two or three of the Beduin (p. 433), With one 
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holding each hand, and the third pushing behind, he begins the 
ascent of the steps (usually at the N.E. corner), which are each 
about 3 ft. high. The strong and active attendants assist the tra- 
veller to mount by pushing, pulling, and supporting him, and 
will scarcely allow him a moment’s rest until the top is reached. 
As, however, the unwonted exertion is fatiguing, the traveller 
should insist on resting as often as he feels inclined. All requests 
for bakshish should be refused, and it is as well to keep an eye upon 
one’s pockets. — The ascent may be made in 10-15 min. but, in 
hot weather especially, the traveller is recommended to take nearly 
double that time, in order to avoid the discomfort of arriving breath- 
less and heated at the summit. 

The space at the top at present is about 12 yds. square, so that 
there is abundant room for a large party of visitors, The **Virw is 
remarkably interesting and striking. There is perhaps no other pro- 
spect in the world in which life and death, fertility and desolation, 
are seen in so close juxtaposition and in such marked contrast. 
To the W., S., and N.W. extend yellowish-brown tracts of sand, 
interspersed with barren cliffs. The huge and colourless monuments 
erected here by the hand of man remind the spectator, like the 
desert itself, of death and eternity. On a bare plateau of rock 
stand the other pyramids, while the Sphinx reposes majestically in 
its pit. The arrangement of the extensive burial-ground to the E. 
and W., with its various streets of tombs, is plainly seen. To the 
S., in the distance, rise the pyramids of Abusir, Saqqara, and 
Dahshir. To the N. are the palm-groves of Kirdasa and the fields 
of the valley of the Nile. Towards the E., on the other hand, 
glitters the river, on each bank of which stretches a tract of rich 
arable land, luxuriantly clothed with blue-green vegetation and 
varying in breadth. The fields are intersected in every direction by 
canals, on the banks of which stately palms wave their flexible 
fan-like leaves. In the direction of Cairo runs the long straight 
carriage-road. Immediately before us rises the Citadel with its 
striking minarets, while the Moqattam hills, which form the chief 
mass of colour in the landscape, gleam in the morning with a pale 
golden tint and in the evening with a violet hue. 

The descent of the Great Pyramid is hardly less fatiguing than 
the ascent. Persons liable to giddiness may find it a little trying, 
but the help of the Beduin removes all danger. 

A visit to the Inrsrror of the Great Pyramid is facilitated by 
modern staircases, but should be omitted by nervous or delicate 
persons, especially those predisposed to apoplectic or fainting fits. 

The original entrance (Pl. 1) is on the N. side (as in all pyra- 
mids), on the thirteenth tier of stones, at a perpendicular height of 
49 ft, from the ground. The long passage 1-20, which is only 3 ft. 
11 in. in height and 3 ft. 4 in. in width, descends in a straight 
direction at an angle of 26°41’, and is altogether 1061/2 yds. inlength 
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The present entrance, made by treasure-hunting Arabs, is a few tiers 
lower (comp. the plan). We follow this passage as far as the point 
2 only, 20 yds. from the original entrance. Here diverges the as- 
cending passage 2-5, the lower end of which is filled with massive 
blocks of granite, placed in position after the interment of the 
mummy to protect the grave from robbers. The hardness of the 
material of which this barrier consists compelled the treasure- 
hunters (see above) to avoid it and to force a new passage (Pl. 4) 
through the softer limestone. Beyond the granite blocks we enter 
the passage (Pl. 3-5), 41 yds. in length, beyond which lies the Great 
Hall (Pl. 8). 

In front of the entrance to the latter a formerly concealed opening 
gives access to the horizontal passage 6 which terminates in the so-called 
Queen's Chamber (Pl. 7). This passage is at first 3 ft. 9 in. only in height, 

but at a distance of 61/2 yds. from the chamber the paving has been removed 

so that the height increases to 5 ft. 8 inches. The N. and S. sides of the 
chamber are each 17ft. in length, and the BE. and W. sides 18 ft. 10 inches. 
The height is 20ft. 4in., including the pointed roof, which rises 51/2 ft. 
above the top of the walls and consists of enormous blocks with their ends 
sunk into the surrounding masonry. 

The jointing and polish of the fine-grained Moqattam limestone 
in the Great Hall (Pl. 8) form an unsurpassable marvel of skilful 
masonry, of which the Arab historian ‘Abd el-Latif (1162-1231) 
accurately remarks, that neither a needle nor even a hair can be 
inserted into the joints of the stones. The Great Hall is 28 ft. high 
and 155 ft. long. The lower part is 3 ft. 4 in. in width; and the 
upper part, above the stone ramps on each side, which are 1 ft, 8 in. 
thick and 2 ft. high, is 63/, ft. in width. The roof is formed of seven 
courses of stone projecting one above the other and crowned by hori- 
zontal slabs. At the end of the Great Hall is a small horizontal 
passage, 22 ft. long and 3 ft. 8 in. high, expanding about the middle 
into an antechamber (P1.9), which was once closed by four trap- 
doors of granite. The remains of one of these slabs, in its pendent 
position, should be noticed. We next enter the tomb-chamber 
proper, commonly called the King’s Chamber (Pl. 1 0). The N. and 
§. sides are each 17 ft. in length, the E. and W. sides 341/ ft., 
and the height is 19 ft.; the floor of the chamber is 1391/, ft. 
above the plateau on which the pyramid stands. The chamber 
is entirely lined with granite and is roofed with nine enormous 
slabs of granite, each 181/, ft. in length, above which five chambers 
(11-15) have been formed, which may be reached from the Hall 8 
by means of ladders. 

In constructing these hollow chambers the over-cautious builders made 
an error in their calculations, for as a matter of fact the uppermost 
chamber by it’elf would have been sufficient to prevent the roof of the 
King’s Chamber being crushed by the superincumbent weight. The name 
of Kheops was found in the two highest chambers (Pl. 74, 13). 

The King’s Chamber now contains nothing but an empty and 
mutilated Sarcophagus of granite, bearing no trace of an inscription, 
the lid of which had disappeared before the time of the French 
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‘expedition (p. 136). The sarcophagus, which once contained the 
mummy of Kheops is, 71/2 ft. long, 3 ft. 3in. wide, and 3 ft. 4in. 
high. The very massive sides ring with a clear tone when struck. 
Curiously enough, the King’s Chamber does not lie exactly in 
a line with the diagonal of the pyramid but is 16 ft, 4 in. to the 
S. of it. 

The Air Shafts (Pl. 16, 17), the ends of which are seen about 
3 ft. above the floor of the chamber, were perhaps constructed from 
religious motives. They are about 6 in. in height and Sin. in width 
only, expanding by a few inches at the outer extremities. 

The other chambers discovered in the interior of the Great Pyramid 
are inaccessible to visitors. The first passage 7-20, which is blocked at 
2, leads downwards in a straight line, 319 ft.in length, and terminates in 
a horizontal corridor, 27 ft. in length, 3ft. in height, and 2 ft. in width, 
which leads to the unfinished subterranean chamber 27, hewn in the rock. 
The E. and W. sides of this chamber are each 46 ft. in length, the N. 
and 8. sides 27ft., and the height 101/2ft. Its floor is 1011/2 ft. below the 
level on which the pyramid is built. The subterranean horizontal pass- 
age 22, 60ft. long, ends in a cul-de-sac. The statement of Herodotus, that 
the subterranean chamber planned by Kheops for the reception of his 
body was surrounded by a canal conducted hither from the Nile, is 
erroneous, as the chamber lies above the highest level of the overflow of 
the river, and it has, moreover, been ascertained that no channel from 
the river ever led in this direction. — From the lower end of the Great Hall 
a shaft (5-20), discovered by Davison in 1763, descends to the lower passage. 
The enterprising Caviglia (p. 136) found that it terminated in the passage (20) 
leading to the subterranean chamber(22). To all appearance it was bored 
through the masonry after the latter had been finished. 

The vast Cemetery of the Kings (no adm.), extending to the W. 
of the Great Pyramid, was laid out on a uniform plan under the 
Ath Dyn. for members of the royal household and high officials. Its 
roads run from N. to S. and from EK. to W. and are bordered by stone 
mastabas, each preceded, at the S. end of its EB. side, by a sacrificial 
chamber constructed of brick or stone. The necropolis was bounded 
by a wall on the §, side, towards the middle of which lay a hollow 
originally unoccupied by tombs. After the fall of the 4th Dyn. the 
royal cemetery lost its privileged position; under the 5th and 6th 
Dyn. smaller tombs filled the gaps between the large mastabas; the 
open spaces were likewise utilized and the cemetery was extended 
to the W. A labyrinth of roads and paths came into being, through 
which it was difficult to find one’s way. The necropolis has been 
excavated by Germans, Austrians, and Americans (comp. p. 436). 
The best general view of it is from the summit of the Great 
Pyramid. 

To the E. of the pyramid is the wired-off enclosure of the Har- 
vard-Boston Expedition, the area of which includes some of the 
monuments described below. — To the E, of the pyramid stood the 
Temple for the worship of the deceased Kheops such as was erected 
in the case of every pyramid (comp. p. clxxvii). Nothing of this now 
exists, however, except some remnants of the basaltic pavement. 
The neighbouring ‘mortar-pits’ (marked m on the plan at p. 132) 
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hewn out of the rock, once contained three boat-shaped structures 
of brick or wood, intended to represent ‘boats of the sun’ (which 
played a part in the Egyptian ritual; comp. p.cl). Part of the long 
covered Causeway ascending from the valley to the temple is still 
preserved ; the tunnel constructed below it to connect the two sections 
of the necropolis is the oldest known road-tunnel. — On the E. 
side lie also Three Small Pyramids intended for wives of the king. 
The middle one of these (Pl. /) is said by Herodotus to have been 
the tomb of a daughter of Kheops. That to the S., according to an 

inscription in the Cairo Museum, belonged to the queen of Kheops, 
named Henwetsen. — At the E. base of the small pyramid to the 8. 
lies a small Sanctuary of Isis(Pl.o0), the ‘mistress of the Pyramids’, 
which was erected by a King Psusennes (21st Dyn.) and rebuilt in 
the 26th Dyn., when it was used as a mortuary temple. — Between 
the N. and middle pyramids is a pit (about 66 ft. long) for a fourth 
‘boat of the sun’ (see above), belonging to the queen and walled 
across later on to form storehouses. 

Between the enclosure of the small N. pyramid and the cause- 
way of the Pyramid of Kheops is a Sha/t, 99 it. deep, descending to 
a Tomb Chantber. This belonged to Queen Hetep-heres, wife of Snofru 
(p. cii) and mother of Kheops, and when discovered in 1925 was 
completely undisturbed. Some of its contents are now in the Cairo 
Museum (pp. 89, 102). — Close by are Two Tombs (6th Dyn.) with 
underground sacrificial chambers, the larger on the W. being that 
of Kar, a private secretary of Phiops II. and priest of the Pyramid 
of Kheops, that on the E. belonging to Jduw, son of Kar, who bore 
the same titles as his father. A winding staircase leads to an open 
court adjoined by the sacrificial chamber on the S., next to which 
is a chamber with a false door. On the right of Iduw’s tomb-chamber 
is a curious representation of the deceased; from a deep recess in 
the rock, which is painted to resemble a granite slab, emerges his 
half-length figure with the hands stretched towards the table of 
offerings. — To the E. of the small pyramids are five rows of large 
Mastabas, extending from W. to E. behind one another. These are 
tombs of sons and daughters of Kheops, and their cult-chapels, 


adjoining them on the H., still survive in part. 

About 1€0 yds. to the E. of the tomb-shaft of Queen Hetep-heres (see 
above) lies the mastaba of Queen Hetep-heres (Il.), a granddaughter of 
Hetep-heres I. and probably the wife of Dedfré (p. cli). In the rock below 
its N. part is the Zomb of Queen Meryes-onkh, a daughter of Hetep-heres Il. 
and probably the wife of Khephren (p. 142). Two staircases descend from 
the street-level to the entrance of the tomb, which consists of 4 main 
chamber and two side-chambers. In the N. wall of the N. side-chamber 
are ten statues hewn out of the rock and representing Hetep-heres (U.), 
Meryes-onkh, and the latter’s daughters. There are four similar statues 
(of Hetep-heres Il, and Meryes-onkh) in the W. side-chamber. In the 5S. 
wall of the main chamber are the six squatting figures of the funeral 
priests. The walls are decorated in part with fine inscriptions and paintings 
with well-preserved colouring; note the portrait of the fair-haired Hetep- 
heres II, From the W. side-chamber the tomb-shaft descends to the tomb- 
chamber (the granite sarcophagus in the chamber itself has been rifled). 


Q* 
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The Second Pyramid, called by the Egyptians Wer- Khefré 
(‘Great is Khefre’), was erected by Khefré, who was called Khephren 
by Herodotus (p. ciii). Owing to the greater height of the rocky 
plateau on which it stands, it appears taller than its larger neigh- 
bour. The perpendicular height of this pyramid is now 4471/s it. 
(originally 471 ft.), each side of the base measures 6901/, ft. (orig- 
inally 7073/4 ft.), and the height of each sloping side is 5631/ ft. 
(originally 5721/5 ft.), while the sides rise at an angle of 52°20’. 
The solid content of the masonry is now 2,156,960 cubic yds., equi- 
valent to 4,883,000 tons in weight (originally 2,426,740 cubic yds., 
equivalent to 5,309,000 tons), As the rocky site rises towards the 


W. and N., a considerable part of it required to be removed in or- 
der that a level surface might be obtained (see p. 148), while the 
KE, side of the plateau was artificially extended by a terrace-wall of 
enormous blocks of stone. To the E, lies the Mortuary Temple (ex- 
cavated by the Von Sieglin expedition), the various chambers of 
which may be distinctly traced in spite of its ruinous condition, 
Like all these pyramid-temples it consisted of two distinct principal 
‘portions, the public temple and the reserved sanctuary. The main 
part of the public temple was a large open court, surrounded by 
a passage like the cloisters of a medieval monastery and embellished 
with colossal statues of the king. This was the scene of the great 
funeral festivals. The causeway ascending to it from the valley, the 
monumental entrance to which was formed by the so-called ‘Granite 
Temple’ (p. 146), is still traceable. To the S., within the wall that 
surrounded this pyramid, stood another small pyramid, now almost 
level with the ground, in which the queen was probably buried, — 
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The casing of the Second Pyramid, of which a considerable part still 
remains at the top, consisted of limestone slabs in the upper courses 
and of partially unpolished granite slabs in the two lower (well 
preserved on the W. side). The merit of having opened this pyramid 
belongs to Belzoni (p. 136). An inscription over the entrance records 


that the opening took place on March 2nd, 1818. 

The plan of the Second Pyramid also appears to have been altered in the 
course of building. The original intention seems to have been to erect a small 
pyramid over the subterranean chamber. Afterwards a larger pyramid was 
decided upon and the chamber moved towards the S., to its present position. 

The Inrerior is thus entered by two passages, both on the N. side. 
The mouth of one of these, blocked up on the abandonment of the first 
plan, is in the level surface in front of the pyramid and was concealed 
by the pavement (Pl. d); that of the other, which still forms the entrance 
to the pyramid, is on the N. side of the pyramid itself, and is now 38 ft., 
put formerly 49 ft., above the level of the ground (Pl. a). This Upper Passage, 
which was lined with granite at the beginning, descends at an angle of 
95° 55! for 105 ft. (Pl. ab) and then leads as a horizontal corridor (Pl. 6 g c) 
to ‘Belzoni’s Chamber’, which once contained the tomb of the deceased, 
situated 8 ft. 10 in. E. of the diagonal of the pyramid. This chamber is 
hewn in the rock and roofed with painted slabs of limestone, placed 
obliquely at the same angle as the sides of the pyramid, It is 22/2 ft. 
in height, 461/2 ft. in length from E. to W., and 161/s ft. in width from N. 
to S. Belzoni here found a granite sarcophagus let into the ground and 
filled with rubbish, 3 ft. in height, 6 ft. 7 in. in length, and 31/2 ft. in 
width, and destitute of inscription. The lid was broken. — The Lower 
Passage (P1. d) descends at first at an angle of 21° 40’, reaches a trap-door 
(Pl. e), runs in a horizontal direction for 59 ft. (Pl. ef), and then ascends, 
terminating, after a distance of 97 ft. in all (Pl. g), in the horizontal cor-. 
ridor leading to Belzoni’s Chamber. This ascending passage was perhaps 
made to permit the introduction of a broad trap-door of granite and to 
permit of the transportation of the coffin from the old to the new tomb- 
chamber. On the E. (left) side of the middle of the horizontal portion of 
this lower passage was introduced a small recess, and on the W. side is 
a steep passage, 22 ft. in length, descending to a chamber (Pl. 4) hewn 
in the rock, 8 ft. 5in. in height, 34 ft. 3 in. in length, and 40 ft. Ain. in 
width. This chamber was originally designed to receive the sarcophagus, 
put was never used. 

The Third Pyramid, named by the Egyptians Neter-Menkewre 
(‘Divine is Menkewre’), was erected by Menkewré, the Mykerinos of 
Herodotus and the Mencheres of Manetho (p. ciii). Its present per- 
pendicular height (Pl. BB, p. 144) is 204 ft., its former height (B C) 
was 218 ft.; the side of the base (A A) is 3561/9 ft.; the present height 
(AB) of the sloping sides is 2633/, ft., being originally (A C) 2793/4 ft. ; 
these rise at an angle of 51°. The upper part of the casing of the 
pyramid was formed of limestone blocks, the lower part of granite, 
left partly unsmoothed. The granite covering is in good preservation, 
especially on the N. and W. sides. On the E. side lie the ruins of 
the customary mortuary temple, laid bare during the American ex- 
cavations of 1907 under Dr. Reisner and, as usual, approached 
from the valley by a still recognizable causeway, beginning near the 
modern Arab cemetery with a so-called valley-temple, a smaller 


sanctuary built of brick but no longer recognizable. 
The Interior is reached only with difficulty. The entrance is on the N. 
side. A passage ac descends at an angle of 26° 2! for a distance of 1041/2 ft., 
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being lined with red granite where it passes through the masonry from a 
to 6 and then penetrating the solid rock from 6 toc. From c¢ a horizontal 
passage cd leads to an antechamber J, 7 ft. in height, 12 ft. in length, 40 ft. 
in width, and decorated with door-shaped ornaments. Beyond this cham- 
ber it passes three trap-doors g, descends slightly from / to d (gradient 4°), 
a distance of 41!/2 ft., and finally descends to the chamber e, in a cavity 
in which the sarcophagus of the king seems to have originally stood 
(comp. below). This chamber is 44/2 ft. long, 12/2 ft. broad, and, owing 
to the unevenness of the rock, from which the pavement has been removed, 
varies from 18 ft. to 13 ft. 5in. in height. 

In the pavement of the chamber e is the mouth (formerly covered) of 
a shaft 30 ft. in length, which has a fine granite lining at its upper end 
and could be closed by a trap-door at its lower end. It is continued by 
a horizontal shaft, 10 ft. in length, to the granite Tomb Chamber (P1. #). 
Immediately before the latter is reached a flight of seven steps leads to 


the right to a chamber with recesses on the right and back walls. The 
tomb-chamber is paved with blocks of granite, 21/2 ft. in thickness, and 
its ceiling has been formed by placing the stones against each other at an 
angle so as to resemble a roof and then hollowing them out on the inside 
in the form of a Gothic arch, The richly decorated sarcophagus of Men- 
kewré was found here by Gen. Vyse (p. 186) in a good state of preserv- 
ation. It was made of basalt and measured externally 2 ft. 7 in. in height. 
The lid was gone. Fragments of the inner wooden coffin and of a mummy 
(now in the British Museum) were found in the chamber e. The vessel 
in which the sarcophagus was being conveyed to England was unfortunat- 
ely lost off the coast of Spain. 

The original intention of the builder was to construct a pyramid on 
a small scale, containing only the sloping corridor 7, leading to a cham- 
ber at e, smaller than that now existing. But when a larger pyramid was 
projected the corridor abcd was formed, leading first to an antechamber 
and then to a tomb-chamber at e, enlarged by deepening the earlier 
chamber at that point. Under the New Empire the interior of the pyramid 
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was ruined by the forcible entry of treasure-seekers , put probably during 
the Saite period a restoration took place. To this restoration are due the 
sloping shaft and the granite chamber (i) in which the stone sarcophagus 
of Menkewre was concealed, as well as the lower-lying room with the 
recesses, 

The Second and Third Pyramids are most conveniently visited in 
the course of the circuit of the pyramid plateau mentioned on p. 147. 
After inspecting the Great Pyramid visitors may follow the wide 
road, lined with stones, which skirts the E. side of the pyramid, 

asses the mastabas on its S. side (excavated by the Vienna Academy 
in 1928 and 1929) and Campbell’s Tomb (p. 148), and leads to the 
Sphinx, which lies about 350 yds. from the 8.E. corner of the pyramid. 


The **Sphinx, the guardian of the sacred enclosure of the Second 
Pyramid and next to the Pyramids themselves the most famous 
monument in this vast burial-ground, is a colossal recumbent lion 
with the head of a king wearing the royal head-dress, which is 
adorned with the royal serpent (p. clxxxvi). It lies in the middle of a 
large quarry, which supplied Kheops with the stone for the building 
of his pyramid and the large mastabas in the Cemetery of the Kings, 
which immediately adjoins it onthe N. In the course of the quarrying 
operations a knoll of hard grey and soft yellowish limestone was 
left behind as being useless for building material. When Khephren, 
the successor of Kheops, was erecting his own pyramid and the 
temple buildings in connection with it, this mass of rock attracted 
the attention of the king and his builders, and the happy idea was 
conceived of shaping it into a sphinx. Such was the origin of this 
gigantic figure, which from the earliest times till the present day 
has aroused universal admiration and must always be reckoned 
among the greatest wonders of the world. Afterwards it was taken 
for the sun-god and named Harmachis (i.e. ‘Horus on the horizon’). 
In front of the breast was once an image of a god, the weathered 
remains of which are still to be seen. The head is now deplorably 
mutilated; the neck has become too thin, the nose and beard have 
been broken off, and the reddish tint which enlivened the body 
has almost disappeared. But in spite of all injuries it preserves 
even now an impressive expression of strength and majesty. The 
entire height of the monument, from the pavement to the crown of 
the head, is about 66 ft., while its total length is 240 ft. The ear, 
according to Mariette, is 41/2 ft., the nose 5 ft. 7in., and the mouth 
7 ft. 7 in. in length; and the extreme breadth of the face is 13 ft. 
8 inches, There is a hollow in the head which originally held a 
thead-ornament and is now closed with an iron plate. — In Egyptian 
art the sphinxes are nearly always male figures, and it is only rarely 
that they have the female head ascribed to them by Greek legend. 

The first EXCAVATION AND RESTORATION OF THE SPHINX, 80 far as is 
now known, was undertaken by Thutmosis IV. (see p. 146). During the 
Ptolemaic or Roman period the colossus was several times freed from the 


encroaching sand and restored. At the same time a sacrificial platform, 
with a still surviving altar, was constructed in front of it, walls of brick 
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and stone being erected, without permanent success, to prevent the 
encroachment of the sand. The great staircases on the E. also date from 
this period. Curiously enough, the Sphinx was mentioned neither by Hero- 
dotus nor by any later Greek traveller. The mutilations which now dis- 
figure it date from the Arab domination. In 1380 it fell a victim to the 
iconoclastic zeal of a fanatic sheikh, and it was afterwards used as a target 
by the Mamelukes. — In 1818 the Sphinx was first completely excavated by 
Caviglia (p. 186), at the cost (4507.) of an English society. He discovered 
the flight of steps which ascended to the monument, and also found be- 
tween the paws of the lion a carefully laid pavement, at the end of which 
between the paws, rose a kind of open temple. The latter was enclosed 
by two partitions, through which ran a passage; in the middle of the latter 
was asmall figure of a lion, facing the Sphinx. In the background and at 
each side were memorial stones erected by Thutmosis IV. and Ramses II, 
The Sphinx was again excavated by Maspero in 1886. A new and complete 
excavation and restoration was undertaken by Z. Baraize in 1925-26 on behalf 
of the Egyptian Department of Antiquities. Several pieces of the colossus 
that had fallen off were refixed by cement in their original positions; the 
head-dress, which was in a dangerous condition, was supported by means 
of stays; and loose places at the back of the head were made firm with 
cement. No reconstitution of missing parts has been attempted. 


The large “Valley Temple of Khephren, long known as the 
‘Granite Tempxe’, 50 yds. 8.E. of the Sphinx, was discovered by 
Mariette in 1853 and almost completely excavated by the Von 
Sieglin expedition in 1909-10. This was the sanctuary erected as 


OS 


nay 


an entrance to the causeway which ascended from the valley to the 
mortuary temple and pyramid of Khephren. It is an example of the 
simple and majestic architecture of a period when the art of working 
the hardest kinds of stone had already attained perfection, 

The total structure is 147 ft, square and 43 ft. in height; exter- 
nally the walls batter. The fagade, on the E, side, was pierced by 
two huge portals (now closed), surrounded by monumental royal 
inscriptions. The present entrance is from the ancient Causeway 
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leading to the pyramid-temple (p. 142), the first part of which has 
been laid bare (Pl.a). We descend the corridor (Pl. b) to the Ante- 
chamber (Pl. c), constructed of red granite, in which the passages 
leading from the two portals unite. Here is aiso the shaft (Pl. d), 
at present full of water, in which Mariette found the famous statue 
of Khephren now in the Cairo Museum (p. 90), etc. We return 
through the large doorway in the central axis of the building into 
the main Hypostyle Hall (P1. f), which is shaped like an inverted T, 
the main arm being 57 ft. long and 2914/9 ft. broad, and the cross arm 
82 ft. long and 23 ft. broad. Sixteen monolithic granite pillars 
divide the main arm into three aisles, the cross arm into two, The 
stone beams of the architrave still preserve their sharp edges. 
These rooms were lighted by means of small oblique openings, still 
seen in the upper part of the side-walls. Against the walls origin- 
ally stood twenty-three colossal royal statues, the bases of which 
have left rectangular marks on the pavement. Several of these statues 
are now in Cairo. — From the 8.W. angle of the hypostyle hall a 
dark passage leads to a group of Storerooms (PI. g), arranged in two 
stories with three rooms in each. Thence we return to the entrance 
corridor (Pl. b), quit it by a door on the left, and follow a short 
oblique passage to the Porter’s Room (Pl. h), which is constructed 
of slabs of alabaster. To the right in the corridor is the entrance 
to an Inclined Plane (Pl. i), which turns twice at a right angle and 
leads to the Roof of the temple. The pavement and walls of this 
plane are likewise constructed of alabaster. 

To the S. of the Sphinx lies a recently excavated group of three 
Mastasas of the 5th Dyn. (opened by the custodian). The largest, 
that of Khafré-onkh, comprises a large hall supported by eight pil- 
lars, with wall-niches containing figures of the deceased and his 
relatives; on either side is a serdab (p. clxxvi) with niches and 
statues. The cult-chamber, to the W. of this hall, has two false doors; 
the deceased and persons bringing offerings are represented in the 
doorway. —On the N. is the mastaba of Sankhku, ‘custodian of gold 
in the palace’; that of Pu, on the S., has a pillared hall adorned 
with wall-decorations (hunting in the swamps, sacrifice of animals, 
field-work, etc.). 


Travellers who are not pressed for time and who desire to ob- 
tain a closer view of the Second and Third Pyramids are recom- 
mended to make the following *Circuit of the Pyramid Plateau 
(comp. p. 132; donkeys and camels, see p. 133). 

After having inspected the Great Pyramid (p. 136), we turn 
W. from the entrance and descend as far as the N.W. angle of the 
pyramid, where the levelled space on the ground (Pl. 6), intended 
for the reception of the corner-stone, has been exposed to view. 
Towards the W. lies the large cemetery belonging to the 4-6th 
Dynasties (p. 140). 
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Leaving this portion of the necropolis, which is inaccessible, to 
the right, we turn towards the N. side of the court of the Second 
Pyramid (p. 142). On the floor of the levelled plateau prepared for 
this pyramid (p. 142) are a number of regularly arranged square 
incisions, separated from each other by furrows about 2 ft. wide. 
These date from the quarrying operations (comp. p. 382) carried 
on here during the building of the pyramid. 

On the rock above is an inscription in honour of Mey, chief architect 
in the temple called ‘Ramses shines in the Great House of the Prince’ 
(i.e. Heliopolis) and son of Bek-en-Amun, chiefarchitect of Thebes. In the 
reign of Ramses Il. Mey systematically demolished the temple of Khephren 


or part of the facing of the pyramid to obtain materials for building a 
temple at Heliopolis. 


We follow the W. side of the pyramid, On the rock to the right 
is another hieroglyphic inscription (Pl. /) by the above-mentioned 
Mey, near which are several rock-tombs. One of these (Pl. g), that 
of Neb-em-ekhet, nearly opposite the S.W. angle of the pyramid, 
has a fine ceiling hewn in the rock in imitation of palm-stems. On 
the E. side of the pyramid are remains of the mortuary temple con- 
nected with it (p. 142). 

Our route now leads S.W. to the Third Pyramid (p. 143). To the 
S. of it stand three small pyramids, belonging to near relatives of 
King Mykerinos; on the E. side of each is a small brick cult-chapel. 

We now turn to the remains of the mortuary temple to the E, of 
the Third Pyramid and descend E. by the ancient causeway (p. 134). 
Here, on the left, is another series of rock-tombs dating from the 
4-5th Dynasties. Among these is that of Debehne (Pl. h), with 
several chambers and recesses. This is now closed by a wooden door 
and is regarded as the sacred tomb of Sidi Hamed Sam‘in. Numerous 
villagers assemble here on Friday for religious exercises. 

In the valley before us, to the right, rises a projecting ridge of 
rock containing tombs of no interest. Adjoining this rock, on the 
left, is a picturesque Arab cemetery. Still farther E. we observe 
the remains of a wall (perhaps the ancient town wall), with a gate- 
way. — After passing a high mound of débris, consisting of a pyra- 
midal mass of masonry on a projecting rock and supposed to be the 
remains of an uncompleted pyramid, we come to other tombs on the 
left, covered with sand. Among these is the tomb of Wer-khewew 
(Pl. &), a judge under the 5th Dynasty. 


We now proceed to the left (N.) to Campbell’s Tomb, a family 
tomb of the 26th Dyn., discovered by Gen. Vyse (p. 136) in 1837 and 
named by him after Col, Campbell, the British consul-general in 
Egypt at that period. The upper part, the mastaba proper, has 
vanished, The shaft (53 ft. deep), now uncovered, led to a tomb- 
chamber (now destroyed) which was vaulted with an arch haying a 
spanof 11 ft. The sides of the shaft areseparated from the surrounding 
rock by a trench, which is spanned by bridges of stone at only a few 
points, Similar tombs of the Persian period are described on p. 475. 
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The sarcophagus which stands in the tomb-chamber contained the re- 
mains of the royal scribe Pe-kop Wah-eb-ré-em-ekhet, a contemporary of 
King Apries. Beside the sarcophagus lies a stone lid shaped like a mummy. 
In niches in the S. and W. sides of the shaft are two other sarcophagi ; 
a fourth found here is now in the British Museum. All these sarcophagi 
had been opened and plundered. 


We return past the Sphinx (p. 145) and the Valley Temple of 
Khephren (p. 146) to the Great Pyramid and the three small pyra- 
mids lying in front of it to the EH. 

To the H., on the verge of the desert plateau, near the Arab vill- 
age of Kafr es-Sammdan, are several Rock Tomss or THE ANCIENT 
Emeree. The largest of these (locked) is that of Ankhmere, keeper 
of the granaries, and contains numerous figures of the deceased in 
the half-round and badly preserved mural representations. — A 
little to the S. is the partly ruined Tomb of Numbers (Pl. n), which 
belonged to a certain Khafré-onkh, a courtier of Khephren, On the 
E. wall appear the deceased and his brother, accompanied by a 
dog, inspecting the cattle (the numbers of which are given) that 
are driven towards them by peasants. Other scenes represent field- 
work and the snaring of birds with the clap-net. On the left (S.) 
wall are the deceased and his wife at table. On the rear (W.) wall 
are decorative false doors and a niche with a statue of the deceased. 

An expedition across the desert to the WESTERN PETRIFIED Forest 
(Kom el- Khashab) is attractive (guide necessary). To the N. of the 
Mena House Hotel we strike off to the W. and after a ride of 3 hrs. 
across a sandy valley reach the beginning of the petrified forest, 
which extends as far as the Wadi en-Natriin (p. 35). The specimens 
of petrified trees here are much finer than those in the petrified 
forest in the Eastern Desert (pp. 127, 128). 


Tue Excursion TO THE PyRAMIps or Azu RoAsu, which lie 5 M. 
to the N. of the Pyramids of Giza, takes half-a-day and is most con- 
yeniently made from the Mena House Hotel, where donkeys, camels, 
or sand-carts may be obtained (see p. 433). — The route leads 
through the desert, skirting the edge of the cultivated land. It then 
pends E. through fields and reaches (3/4 hr.) the village of Kirdasa, 
which is prettily situated amid palm-groves and is itself a sufficient 
attraction for an excursion, especially on Monday, the weekly 
market-day. We then proceed through palm-groves to (41 hr.) the 
village of Abu Rodsh (Abu Rauwdash), with the tomb of the saint of 
that name. Here we again turn W. across the desert, enter the 
Wadi el-Qarn, and ascend by the ancient approach from the N.E., 
of which about 1 M. is still preserved, to the (*/p hr.) abrupt rocky 
plateau. On this stands the great Pyramid of Abu Rodsh, known 
py the natives as El-Qéa, the tomb of the king Dedfre (4th Dyn.; 
p. cii). The pyramid itself has almost entirely disappeared, but we 
can look down into the hollow hewn in the rock which contains 
the sepulchral chamber, and on the passage descending to it, The 
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remains of brick buildings to the E. of the pyramid belong to the 
mortuary temple; the neighbouring cleft in the rock was probably 
shaped to receive a boat of the sun (comp. p. 144). Adjacent is the 
house of the Institut Frangais d Archéologie Orientale. — A smaller 
stone pyramid to the S.W. is now represented by a few fragments 
only. The plateau commands a fine view of the Nile valley and of 
the gorges of the Libyan desert. — There is a third pyramid, built 
of brick, in the plain to the N. of the village of Abu Roash. The 
brick superstructure, which was 55 ft. in height when Lepsius saw 
it in 1842, has since been entirely demolished, and nothing now 
remains but the rock core with the tomb-chamber. 

On a spur of the plateau above the villaze, 4 M. to the E. of the pyramid 
of Abu Rodash (p. 149), lies a Necropolis of the Ancient Empire, with large 


mastabas, excavated by the Institut Francais in 1922-24; and a little to 
the S. of this, on another spur, are tombs of the 2nd-Ath Dynasties. 


The ExcuRsIoN TO THE PyRAmrps OF ABusiR, to the S. of Giza, is 
interesting. We take the tram to the Mena House Hotel and proceed 
thence in 41/,-2 hrs. by donkey, camel, or sand-cart (see p. 133). 
Or, best of all, the excursion may be combined with that to Saqqara 
(p. 152; comp. the plan, p. 156). 

Quitting the Mena House Hotel we ride along the verge of the 
desert, leaving the Pyramids of Giza on the right. To the left is the 
cultivated country, with several villages. After about 4 hr, we have 
the large cemetery of the village of Zdwiyet Abu Musallam on our 
right. A low mound of rubbish on the summit of the desert plateau 
marks the site of the stone pyramid of Z@wiyet el-‘Arydn (comp. 
p- Ixx). In the desert, '/yhr. N.W., lies a second and Unfinished 
Pyramid, known to the natives as Shughl Iskandar (‘Alexander’s ex- 
cavation’), which seems to have been begun by King Nebka (3rd 
Dyn.). This has been excavated by Alessandro Barsanti, and plainly 
shows the sloping passage cut in the rock and leading to a large 
square shaft, in which the tomb-chamber was to have been made. 
The foundation and pavement of the last were completed (both of 
red granite), and in it stands the finely worked red granite sarco- 
phagus of the king, which was to have been half-embedded in the 
pavement. — In 41/p hr. we reach the rubbish heaps of Abu Gurdab. 
[ Another, somewhat longer route leads via the village of Zawiyet Abu 
Musallam, which has a picturesque sheikh’s tomb. | 


Abu Gurib (Adu Girab), formerly called also the Pyramid of 
Righa, was explored in 1898-1904, on behalf of the Berlin Museum 
and at the expense of Baron von Bissing (comp. p.clxx). The build- 
ing was a Sanctuary of the Sun God, erected by King Niuserreé (5th 
Dyn.) on the oceasion of the ‘Thirty Year Feast’ (a royal jubilee). 

The sanctuary stands upon a low, artificially altered hill and consists of 
an uncovered court, 330 ft. long by 250 ft. broad, with its entrance on the 
E. side, while in the posterior (W.) and main part of it rose the large 
Obelisk of the Sun. In front of it stands the Altar, 19 ft. long, 48 ft. broad, 
and 4 ft. high, built of five massive blocks of alabaster. From the entrance- 
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gate a (once) covered passage, ornamented with fine reliefs, led to the left 
along the E. and S. sides of the court, and then turned right (N.) to reach 
the obelisk, The obelisk itself has totally vanished, but part of the plat- 
form of masonry on which it stood is still extant; and the top of this, 
reached by an internal staircase, commands a fine view. In the front half 
of the court was the place for slaughtering the sacrificial bulls;, the gut- 
ters in the pavement empty themselves into nine alabaster basins (originally 
ten). On the S. side of the obelisk is a ruined chapel (probably the king’s 
robing room), which was embellished with admirable reliefs (now in the 
museums of Cairo and Berlin); its entrance (on the E.) was flanked with 
two plain granite stele and two ablution-basins let into the ground. — On 
the N. side of the obelisk was another sacrificial court. The N. side of 
the court was flanked by treasure-houses, reached from the entrance-gate 
by a passage (to the right) similar to that described above. To the 8. of 
the temple lie the brick foundations of a boat of the sun (comp. p. 4414). 
The temple was connected by a covered causeway with a gateway situated 
in the valley near the N.E. slope of the hill. 

The three largest Pyramids of Abusir (Abu Sir), erected by kings 
of the Dth Dyn., stand close together, about 20 min. 8.K, of the sanctu- 
ary of Abu Gurab (comp. the inset plan II at p.156). They were 
explored in 1902-8 by the German Oriental Society under Prof. 
Borchardt. The masonry of these monuments, having originally been 
constructed with no great care, is now much damaged, The entran- 
ces are on the N. sides, and the interior chambers are almost com- 
pletely in ruins. The northernmost is the Pyramid of King Sehure. 
Its perpendicular height was 1623/4 ft. (now 41418 ft.), its sides were 
257 ft. (now 216 ft.) in length, and they were inclined at the angle 
of 54° 42’ 35”. On the E. side of the pyramid lie the extensive 
remains of the Mortuary Temple, to which a slightly sloping cause- 
way ascended from a small temple in the valley. The vestibule 
on the E. side of the temple opens into the large Colonnaded Court, 
the centre of the building, with a well-preserved pavement of basalt. 
Fragments of the sixteen granite palm-columns (p. olxvii), which 
once supported the roof of the colonnade around the walls of the 
court, are scattered about (reliefs, see p. 90). The court is adjoined by 
a Transverse Room and by a Room with Five Recesses, in which stood 
statues of the king. A side-door on the left admits to the narrow pas- 
sages leading to the Sanctuary, in which, at the foot of the pyramid, 
stood the large door-shaped stele. Among the other apartments we 
may note the Storerooms for the Sacrificial Offerings, a series of two- 
storied chambers on the S. side, and the two-storied Treasuries on 
the N. side. At the S.E. angle of the pyramid, in a separate court 
with a side-entrance flanked by two tree-trunk columns (p. clxv), 
stands the small Queen’s Pyramid. 

Next, to the S., is the Pyramid of Niuserre, to which an easy wind- 
ing path ascends (fine panorama). It too had a Mortuary Temple on 
the E. side. From the plain a sloping causeway ascends to the main 
entrance and the forecourt, on each side of which lie storerooms. 
This is adjoined by an open court, with columns and a basalt pave- 
ment, Fragments of the granite papyrus-columns (p. clxvi) lie scat- 
tered about. The following chambers, extending to the N. at the 
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pase of the pyramid, are in a very ruinous state. To the N. of the 
temple are some large Mastabas éf the 5th Dynasty. At the S.E. 
corner of the pyramid is a smaller pyramid, perhaps that of the 
queen. — The builder of the largest pyramid (sides 325, formerly 
360 ft.; perpendicular height 164, formerly 228 ft.), situated a little 
to the S.W., was King Nefer-er-ke-ré (5th Dyn.). On the E, side are 
the remains of the mortuary temple, built of freestone and brick. — 
The other buildings, some of which were pyramids and others 
sanctuaries of the sun, are mere heaps of ruins. 

A few paces S.E. of the Pyramid of Sehuré is the Mastaba of 
Piahshepses (Sth Dyn.), excavated by De Morgan in x Re}s fs well be) 
mostly covered up again; the locked chambers are opened by the 
keeper of Abusir. We first enter a large hall (only partly excavat- 
ed), with twenty square pillars. Thence a door opens into another 
hall, with three recesses containing statues; on the walls are reliefs 
of goldsmiths and workmen carving statues of the deceased in wood 
and stone, A third hall contains the lower parts of two interesting 
lotus-columns with bud-capitals (p. clxvi) and remains of fine wall- 
reliefs (boats, etc.). 

Continuing our Rovre Tro Sag@ira we leave to the left a pond and 
the village of Abusi, situated beyond a group of palms to the S.E., and 
soon reach the sandy eminences of the Necropolis of Memphis and Mari- 


ette’s House (p. 157), 3/4 hr. from the first pyramid of Abusir. In the village 
pond of Abusir are the remains of a temple of the New Empire. 


7. The Site of Ancient Memphis and the Necropolis 
of Saqqara. 


A visit to Memphis and Saqqfra may easily be accomplished by 
railway in one day and by motor-car in half-a-day (see p. 153). Provisions 
should not be forgotten. — Tickers admitting to the monuments of Saqqira 
may be obtained for P.T. 10 each at Mariette’s House (p. 157), at the Tomb of 
Mereruka (p. 174), and the Pyramid of Onnos (p. 175). Travellers, however, 
who possess a general admission-ticket (p. 212) do not require these special 
tickets, The custodians are forbidden to ask for gratuities, but, when candles 
are supplied, a single traveller generally gives P.T. 1, parties P.T. 3-5. 

The following Tour will be found convenient. Take an early train 
to (Lhr.) Badrashein (Ast cl. 28, 2nd cl. 13 P.T.), where donkeys and drivers 
(P.T. 144 there and back, gratuity 5, lady’s side-saddle 5; refuse further 
demands) and motor-cars are in waiting. Ride vid the site of Memphis, 
where the *Colossi of Ramses (p. 154) are inspected, and thence, passing 
the *Step Pyramid (p. 156), to (about 11/2 hr. in all) Mariette’s House (p. 157), 
in the middle of the Mecropolis of Sagqgadra. For luncheon and a visit to 
the “Serapeum (p. 158) and the **Zombs of Ti and Ptahhotep (pp. 159, 169), 
the three chief sights, about 2-3 hrs. should be allowed; we then preceed 
to inspect the *Step Pyramid (p. 156), the Onnos Pyramid (p. 175), and the 
Persian Tombs (p. 175), or, if time permit, the *Zomb of Mereruka (p. 174), 
the Tomb of Ka-gem-ni (p. 173), the Street of Tombs (p. 174), and the Teti 
Pyramid (p. 176). Hurried travellers may content themselves with an in- 
spection of the Tomb of Ti, Serapeum, Tomb of Ptahhotep, and Step 
Pyramid (about 8 hrs. in all). — A highly attractive return-route is as 
described above via Abusir to the Mena House Hotel (21/2 hrs.; bargain 
beforehand with the donkey-driver at Badrashein; donkey from Badrashein 
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first historical ruler in Egypt, is said to have founded the ‘white walls’ 
of a fortress in a reclaimed district on the borders between the two 
ancient kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt (p. cii), in order to keep 
the conquered inhabitants of Lower Egypt in subjection. To the S. of this 
he is said to have built also the temple of Ptah (Hephestos, p. clyili), the 
patron-god of the city. The new settlement rapidly became of importance; 
it was made the capital of a separate district, and the kings of the early 
dynasties sometimes planted their court here. Under the 6th Dyn. a new 
quarter was founded, in which King Phiops I. fixed the residence of his 
court and near which the sepulchral pyramid of the ruler was situated. 
This quarter, as well as the pyramid, was called Men-nefru-Miré, i.e. ‘The 
beauty of King Miré (Phiops) remains’, and this name (in the later ab- 
breviated form Menfe, in Greek Memphis) was afterwards applied to the 
whole city. Memphis attained its greatest prosperity under the monarchs 
of the Ancient Empire, who resided here or in the vicinity (near Giza 
and Abusir). Even under the Middle and New Empires, when Thebes 
became the centre.of Egypt and the Theban Amun the most revered 
among the gods, Memphis appears to have retrograded but little. Im the 
time of the 20th Dyn. the temple of Ptah was still the largest in the 
country but two. Im the course of the contests for the possession of 
Egypt, which raged after the 22nd Dyn. (comp. p. cviii), the city was 
captured by the Ethiopian Piankhi and by the Assyrians. 

Cambyses, the first monarch of the Persian dynasty (p. cix), took Mem- 
phis by storm after his victory at Pelusium (525 B.C.) over Psammetichos III. ; 
and even after the foundation of Alexandria (331 B.C.) it appears to have 
retained some importance. Under Augustus it was a large and populous 
city, though its palaces, elevated on an eminence, lay ruined and deserted. 
Among the temples that still existed were those of Ptah, of Apis (p. 158), 
and of a female deity who was identified with the Aphrodite of the Greeks. 
In consequence of the edict of Theodosius (A.D, 379-395; comp. p. cxvi) the 
temples and statues were destroyed, and under the later Byzantine mon- 
archs the heretical Monophysites (p. oxvii) seem to have been very numerous 
here. Muqauqis (p. cxviii), the leader of the Copts, was established at 
Memphis while negotiating with ‘Amr ibn el-‘As, the general of ‘Omar (p. 46). 
The Mohammedan conquerors transferred their residence to the right 
bank of the Nile, opposite the northernmost part of Memphis, using the 
well-hewn blocks, which had once composed the venerable palaces and 
temples of the ancient city of Menes, for the construction of their palaces, 
castles, and mosques at Cairo. But down to a late period the ruins of 
Memphis excited the admiration of all visitors. Thus ‘Abd el-Latif (p. 139) 
assures us that even in his time the ruins contained a profusion of wonders 
which bewildered the mind and baffled description. After his time the 
rapidly dwindling ruins of Memphis are rarely mentioned. 


The path continuing in the original direction (W.) from the 
fork (p. 153), and leading through the palm-grove of the village 
of Mit Rahina (Mit Riheina), brings us to the *Colossal Statues of 
Ramses II., which once marked the entrance to the temple. The 
first of these, discovered in 1888, is made of granite and lies on its 
back on a slight eminence. Its length is 26ft., not including the 
crown, which is 64/, ft. long. The square hole in the head of the 
colossus was for the insertion of the crown, which lies on the ground 
beside it. On both shoulders, breast, girdle, and bracelet occurs 
the name of the king; and on the pillar at the back is an inscrip- 
tion. On the left of the statue is an incised relief of Princess Bent- 
Anat. — Beside the statue stands a memorial inscription with a 
decree of Apries (p. cix), in the rounded pediment of which appear 
Ptah and the falcon- headed Soker (p, clix). A little farther on lies a 
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gigantic alabaster Sphine of the 18th or 19th Dynasty, excavated in 
1942. It is 26 ft. long and 14 ft. high, and weighs about 80 tons. 

We next reach the mud-hut that conceals the Second Colossus 
(admission by ticket, p. 152), discovered by Caviglia and Sloane in 
1820. A wooden flight of steps ascends to a platform from which 
the statue is inspected. It consists of remarkably hard and fine- 
grained alabaster, and before it lost its legs was about 42 ft. in 
height (ear more than 41/9 ft. long), corresponding to the measurement 
given by Herodotus (30 cubits of 11/, ft. each). The workmanship 
is excellent. The handsome and gentle features of the king are 
admirably reproduced. A conventional beard is attached to the chin. 
In the girdle is a dagger with two falcons’ heads. On the right shoulder, 
the breast, and the girdle appear the prenomina of Ramses Il, — 
In front of the hut are several fragments of monuments, showing 
the name of Ramses II. — The ruins of the great Temple of Ptah 
at Memphis lie to the N.W. of the colossi, at the foot of the white 
sheikh’s tomb of Mit Rahina and near the house of the Philadelphia 
Museum Expedition, close to which are, to the HE. of the colossi, the 
débris of a large Palace of Menephthes (Merneptah, p. ovii; excavated 
by the Philadelphia Expedition). 

Our route continues W. from the colossi. On quitting the palm- 
grove we obtain an attractive view; immediately to the left is a 
small well. Beyond the cultivated fields is another long palm-grove 
surrounding the village of Saqqara and bordering the desert; beyond 
this, on the yellow sand of the desert, rise eleven pyramids. The 
first of these, to the left, is the S. brick pyramid, beyond which are 
the blunted pyramid, the N. brick pyramid, and the great pyramid, 
all belonging to the group of Dahshiir (p. 177). Not far from these we 
next perceive the Mastabat Fara‘in, with the pyramid of Phiops IL.; 
then, exactly above the houses of Saqqara, two pyramids, the lesser 
of which is that of Phiops I.; and, lastly, to the right, the pyramid 
of Onnos, the great Step Pyramid, and two smaller ones (left, that 
of Userkaf; right, that of Teti).— We follow the embankment, cross 
a bridge over a canal, and turn to the right (N.). At a signpost 
we turn left (W.), crossing a sluice-bridge over the Bahr el-Libeini. 
Thence we make straight across the flelds to the Ras el-Gisr (see 
below). —An alternative route leads from the first bridge (see above) 
due W. to Saqqara village. Here we turn N., passing a sheikh’s tomb 
picturesquely sited by a sycamore, and arrive at the Ras el-Gisr 
(‘head of the embankment’), on the edge of the desert. Monastery 
of St. Jeremiah, see p. 156. 

We now ascend the sandy plateau and come in sight of the vast 
**Necropolis of Saqqara (Sakkara), which extends about 41/3 M. 
from N. to S., and 1/,-1 M. from E. to W. It contains sepulchral 
monuments of almost every period of Egyptian history. The whole 
necropolis has been repeatedly ransacked by the Byzantines and the 
Caliphs, as well as by modern explorers, Loose heaps of light- 
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coloured sand indicate recent excavations. Important finds have 
been made even in recent years (comp. p. 157). 

On a hill close to the Ras el-Gisr (p. 155) lie the ruins of the 
large Monastery of St. Jeremiah, excavatedin 1907-9 by J. E.Quibell 
for the Egyptian Department of Antiquities (comp. p. clxxxvii). The 
monastery, founded in the second half of the 5th cent. of our era and 
destroyed by the Arabs about 960, includes two churches, a refectory, 
a bake-house, oil-press, wine-press, etc. The cell of St. Jeremiah 
also is preserved. Many of the monks’ cells have remained intact, 
each with a recess in the E. wall, which served as an oratory and was 
sometimes adorned with paintings of the Madonna, the archangels, 
and the founder of the convent. These paintings, like the fine capitals 
and reliefs from the churches, are now in the Cairo Museum (p. 97). 

From the monastery we ride N.W., straight to the Step Pyramid. 

The *Step Pyramid or Step Mastaba of Saqqara (Arabic El-Haram 
el-Mudarrag, i.e. ‘the pyramid provided with steps’; comp. the illus- 
tration on p. clxxvii), a very conspicuous feature in the landscape, 
may be regarded as the cognizance of Saqqara. It was the tomb of 
the ancient king Djoser or Zoser (8rd Dyn.; p.cii) and is probably the 
earliest stone building of importance erected in Egypt. It lies within 
a rectangular court (temenos) about 490 yds. long and 295 yds. wide, 
which contains several other buildings of the greatest architectural 
interest; part of the enclosure-wall (originally 23 ft. in height) still 
survives (p. 157). The pyramid or step-mastaba is rectangular in 
ground-plan (413 ft. by 344 ft.) and rises in six stages, the lowest of 
which is 374/, ft. in height, the next 36 ft., the third 341/, ft., the 
fourth 3214/5 ft., the fifth 303/, ft., and the sixth 29 ft., while each 
stage recedes about 61/, ft. as compared with the one below it. The 
perpendicular height is 200 ft. For the graduated construction, 
comp. p. clxxvii. The pyramid is built of an inferior clayey limestone 
quarried in the neighbourhood. The entrance is on the N. side, at 
the foot of the lowest step; in front are the remains of the mortuary 
temple (Pl. 1), with a chamber for the king’s statue (p. 90). The 
interior (opened in 1821; now closed to the public) contains a com- 
plicated series of passages and chambers, which, however, are due 
in part to treasure-hunters and to later attempts at restoration. Two 
of the original chambers had their walls decorated with plaques of 
blue-green faience in imitation of woven reed-mats. In 1928 Mr. 
Cecil Firth found another gallery decorated with blue tiles and with 
three false doors or niches containing reliefs of King Djoser. The 
pyramid is seldom climbed, as the stone of which it is composed is 
very friable, but the top commands an interesting view. — T'wo large 
mastabas (Pl.2 & 3), with chapels, lie to the N.E. of the pyramid; 
these were probably the tombs of the royal daughters Int-kas and 
Hetep-hernebti. In front of each mastaba is a courtyard about 27 yds. 
square. Its N. side, formed by the facade of the mastaba, is decorated 
with four engaged fluted columns and with two panels of ribbed 
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pattern representing the wood or reed protection of the angle of the 
puilding. The side-walls of the court were in part decorated with 
small engaged columns in exact imitation of asingle papyrus stalk and 
flower (p. 1xxix). — To the S.E. is a Temple (PI. 4), perhaps erected 
on the occasion of the king’s ‘Thirty Year Feast’ (comp. p. 150) and 
containing a series of chapels with fences reproduced in stone. 
Inside, staircases ascend to an upper story. In the court is a sub- 
structure with steps, on which the king’s throne was probably placed. 
— To the S.E. of this temple part of the enclosure-wall (p. 156), 
faced with limestone and adorned with towers and recesses, has been 
preserved to a considerable height; lower portions (on the N., E., ete.) 
have also been laid bare. Between two prominent towers is the main 
entrance of the whole enclosure. Thence we enter the great Pillared 
or Festal Hall (P1.6). It contains forty pairs of piers with a three- 
quarter-column carved at each end (originally over 18 ft. in height) 
imitating bundles of reeds; the false doors at the H. end imitate 
wooden doors swung open. The pillared hall is adjoined on the W. 
by a small Transverse Chamber with four pairs of piers, whence a 
doorway adorned also with false doors leads to the pyramid court. 

In the middle S. enclosure-wall is an earlier Tomb of Djoser (discovered 
by Cecil Firth in 1927), a large mastaba constructed by the king before 
the building of the Step Mastaba and never actually used. Subterranean 
staircases and passages lead to antechambers that contained large alabaster 
jars and to four rooms with wall-decoration of blue-green faience plaques 
in imitation of reed mats (comp. the chamber inside the Step Pyramid, 
p. 156). The second chamber contains three false doors with wonderful 
reliefs representing Djoser (comp. p. 156). — To the S., outside the enclosure- 
wall (comp. above), is a Mastaba of the 6th Dynasty, belonging originally to 
Ikh, an official, and later to the lady Idut; it contains several rooms with 
good reliefs of well-preserved colouring (cat and ichneumon robbing birds’ 
nests among the papyrus swamps). — Inside the N. wall ‘of the temenos 
are underground galleries, in which were found quantities of grain and 
fruit sealed with the clay seals of Kings Khasekhmui and Djoser and stored 
here since the time of the 3rd Dynasty. Somewhat to the E. of these store- 
rooms is a large structure about 161/2 yds. square, perhaps a gigantic altar 
or the base of a solar obelisk. 

To the N.E. of the Step Pyramid lie the ruined Pyramid of Userkaf 
(5th Dyn.; Arabic Haram el-Maharbash) and, on its S. side, the very di- 
lapidated Mortuary Temple (excavated by Firth in 1928), chiefly consisting 
of a courtyard surrounded on three sides by colonnades with square granite 
columns. On its W. side is a small pyramid, perhaps used for ritual pur- 
poses, and io the S.E. is the small pyramid of the queen, with a mortuary 
chapel (on the E. side). These early buildings were subsequently incorporated 
in large 26th Dyn. mastabas. 

The path turns to the left and soon reaches Mariette’s House. 
Auguste Mariette, the famous French Egyptologist (p. 88), first rose 
into notice by his discovery of the Apis tombs in 1851, and from 
1858 till his death in 1881 was director of the official excavations 
in Egypt. Visitors generally eat their luncheon (brought from Cairo) 
on the terrace. A fee of P.T. 2!/. or more, according to the number 
of the party, is given to the keepers in charge of the house, who 
supply coffee prepared in the Arab style. From this point paths 
lead to the various points of interest. 
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A few hundred yards W. of Mariette’s House lies the Egyptian 


*Serapeum, or subterranean Tombs of Apis, hewn in the rock. 
Apis (p. cly), the sacred bull of the god Ptah (p. 164), which was 
worshipped in a special temple at Memphis, was after death embalmed like 
a human being and interred with great pomp in the necropolis. As early 
as the reign of Amenophis III., and probably still earlier, the Apis tombs 
consisted of a subterranean tomb-chamber, reached by a sloping shaft, 
over which a chapel was erected in honour of the bull. Under Ramses II, 
a large common grave was prepared for the Apis bulls by Prince Kha- 
em-weset; a subterranean gallery, over 100 yds. in length, was hewn 
in the rock and flanked with chambers, which were walled up after re- 
ceiving the wooden coffin containing the sacred remains. Psammetichos I. 
caused a similar gallery with side-vaults to be constructed at right angles 
to the first one. These vaults, which were added to at intervals down to 
the Ptolemaic period, were much larger and more carefully constructed 
than the previous series. They have an aggregate length of about 380 yds. 
and are about 10 ft. in width and 1471/2 ft. in height. Above them rose 
a large temple for the cult of the dead god. — The ancient ag ee 
believed that like man (p. cliii) the deceased bull was united with Osiris, 
and became the ‘Osiris-Apis’ (Egyptian Oser-hape; Greek Osorapis), He thus 
became a kind of god of the dead and was called, like Osiris, ‘Lord of 
the Western Land’; pilgrims crowded to the tomb to pay their devotions 
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and to present votive offerings. The last were usually small memorial 
tablets, which were inserted in the walls of the subterranean galleries. 
The worship of the foreign god Sarapis or Serapis, introduced under 
Ptolemy I., rapidly spread in Egypt, and it is easy to understand how 
the new Sarapis was confounded with Osorapis and worshipped along with 
the latter in the ancient temple in the necropolis of Memphis. The temple 
itself came to be commonly known as the Sarapeton or Serapeum. 

A second temple of Osorapis, built by Nektanebis II. (p. cx), once 
stood opposite the temple covering the Apis tombs (W. of Mariette’s House). 
These temples were connected by a path enclosed by walls, on which stood 
Greek statues ; a few of these are still on their original site (but now covered 
with sand), The great Sphina Avenue, which led to the W. through the 
necropolis to the Serapewm, terminated in front of the temple of Nektanebis 
in a semicircular space adorned with statues of Greek philosophers. But 
the remains of all these monuments are now covered with sand, and 
only the later gallery of Apis Tombs constructed by Psammetichos is acces- 
sible to visitors. 


From the Enrrance (Pl. 4) we enter a chamber (Pl. 2) of con- 
siderable dimensions, with niches in the bare limestone walls, where 
many tombstones of deceased bulls and votive tablets (see above) 
were found. The guide now proceeds to the right. After a few 
paces we observe at our feet a huge block of black granite (Pl. a), 
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which once formed the lid of a sarcophagus. Beyond it we turn to 
the left and after twenty paces we reach an enormous granite sarco- 
phagus (P1.6), which nearly fills the passage. The lid and the sarco- 
phagus, which belong to each other, were probably stopped here on 
their way to the vault for which they were destined, in consequence 
of the abolition of the worship of Apis. Near the end of this passage 
we turn to the left (S.) into another. 

This leads to the Princrpat Passacs (Pl. 3), running parallel 
with the first, from E. to W., and penetrating the solid rock. The 
passage is flanked with side-chambers, about 26 ft. high, the pave- 
ments and vaulted ceilings of which are constructed of excellent 
Mogqattam stone, Twenty of the chambers still contain sarcophagi for 
the Apis mummies. These monster coffins each consist of a single 
plock of black or red polished granite or of limestone, and average 
43 ft. in length, 7 ft. in width, and 44 ft. in height, and no less 
than 65 tons in weight. The covers have in many instances been 
pushed on one side. All the sarcophagi, when discovered by 
Mariette, had been emptied of their contents, with the exception of 
two, which still contained a number of trinkets. Only three of the 
sarcophagi have inscriptions; one bears the name of Amasis (PL. ¢; 
the lid at Pl, d), another that of Cambyses (PI. e), and a third that 
of Khababash (Pl. f; the lid at Pl. g), the last ruler of Egypt before 
its conquest by Alexander the: Great (p. cx). The finest is the 
last sarcophagus on the right side (Pl. h), to which a flight of steps 
descends. It consists of black and finely polished granite and is 
covered with inscriptions and door-shaped ornaments. 

Near the E. end of the principal passage we reach a side-passage 
(Pl. 4) diverging to the right, some 22 yds. in length, from which 
another leads to the right, in a direction parallel with the main 
_ corridor, but now built up. Opposite the side-passage we pass over 

the lid (Pl. d) of the Amasis sarcophagus (see above) by means of 
modem steps (PI. 5) and thus regain the door by which we entered the 
vaults. The temperature in these subterranean chambers is always 
nearly 80°F ahr., so visitors should beware of taking cold on leaving. 


Far more interesting then the Apis tombs are the private tombs 
(mastabas, p. clxxvi), though only a few are accessible to tourists. 

The most celebrated of these, to the N.E. of Mariette’s House, 
is the **Magtaba of Ti(Tji), a high court official and wealthy land- 
owner of the beginning of the 5th Dynasty. The building originally 
stood above ground, but it is now entirely sunk in the sand. It was 
discovered by Mariette and has been restored by the Department of 
Antiquities, as is recorded on a tablet at the entrance. The mural 
reliefs, besides being interesting on account of their subjects, are 
among the finest and best-preserved examples of the art of the 
Ancient Empire (comp. p. clxxxit). 

From the street we first enter the SmaLL VESTIBULE CDEMN 
which contains two pillars (upper parts restored), on each of which 
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Ti is represented, in a long wig and a short, broad apron, holding a 
staff in one hand and a kind of club in the other. On the E, wall are 
women (representing the villages 
belonging to Ti) bringing food to 
the tomb; on the S. wall are poultry 
and doves being fattened in a pen, 
The other reliefs are obliterated. 

We next pass through a door- 
way, the sides of which show figures 
of Ti and inscriptions, and enter the 
Great CoroNNADED Court (PI. 2), 
with a modern wooden roof borne 
by twelve ancient square pillars 
(restored). This court was the 
scene of the offerings to the de- 
ceased. In the centre is a flight of 
steps (Pl. a), by which we may 
descend to a low subterranean pas- 
sage (Pl. 6) extending the whole 
length of the building and leading 
first to a kind of vestibule (Pl. c) 
and then to the tomb-chamber (Pl. d). The now empty sarcophagus 
completely fills the niche in which it stands. 
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The Mural Reliefs in the great court deserve no long examina- 
tion; they are much injured by exposure and some have"become 
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altogether unrecognizable. On the North Wall Ti is represented 
superintending the sacrifice and cutting up of cattle, shown in the 
woodcut on p. 160, and servants with gifts. Behind the wall here 
was another chamber (ser- 
dab; P1.3; p.clxxvi), con- 
taining statues. On the 
East Wall there are reliefs 
only to the left: Ti borne 
in a litter, preceded by 
attendants carrying fans, 


Fattening geese. 


boxes, and chairs. On the West Wall (right to left): Ti and his 
wife inspect the fattening of geese and the feeding of cranes (see 
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the woodcuts); a poultry yard; Ti receiving the accounts of his 
officials, who stand in a house supported by columns; Ti (upper part 
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injured) superintending the arrival of his Nile boats, while herds of 
various kinds are driven towards him ; false door dedicated to Ti’s son. 

We pass through the door in the corner, noticing on each side 
three figures of Ti, represented as walking from within, each time 
in a different costume. The door admits to a ConRIDOR (PL 4). On 
each side-wall are servants bearing offerings into the tomb. On the 
right is also a false door dedicated to Neferhotpes, the wife of Ti, 
Another door admits us to a Szconp Corrtpor (PI. 5). In the lower 
row on the Left Wall the slaughter of cattle for sacrifice is Te- 
presented; in the upper row statues of the deceased are being drawn 
to the tomb on sledges, in front of which a man pours water to 
prevent the heavily laden sledges from taking fire by friction. On 
the Right Wall appear ships in which Ti has inspected his estates 
in the Delta, The curious steering gear should be noticed. Over the 
door by which we entered are Ti and his wife in a boat in a thicket 
of papyrus. Over the door leading to the tomb-chapel (Pl. 7) are 
dancers and singers. A door on the tight leads into a Smz CHAMBER 
(Pl. 6), or pantry, in which the original colours of the reliefs are 
admirably preserved. On the upper part of the left door-post a piece 
of the sycamore wood to which the door was attached is still in its 
place. Right Wall: Ti, who stands to the right, receives from his 
servants sacrificial gifts (flowers, cakes, poultry, etc.); in the top 
row, tables with sacrificial gifts. Back Wall: at the top, potters, bakers, 
and brewers; below, a man measures corn, while scribes note down 
the quantity. Left Wall: Ti; to the right, servants with gifts; above, 
tables and vessels of various kinds. Entrance Wall: Tables and 
vessels. — Leaving the corridor we pass through a door (witha figure 
of Ti on each side) and enter the Toms OxapEr (Pl. 7) itself, which 
is 16 ft. wide, 23 ft. long, and 415 ft. high, The ceiling rests on two 
square pillars, coloured to imitate red granite. The names and titles 
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| Winnowing Officials Ship Building with his wife kneeling at his 
East Wall - = side, inspects the harvest 

operations, which are re- 

presented in ten rows of scenes (beginning at the top; comp. the 
woodcuts on p, 163): flax is harvested and prepared ; corn is reaped, 
placed in sacks, and loaded upon asses, which bear it to the thresh- 
ing floor; the ears are taken from the sacks and piled in heaps; then 
follows the treading out of the corn by oxen or asses; the threshed 
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grain along with the chaff is piled in a great heap by means of 
three-pronged forks, then sifted, and winnowed with two small 
boards; finally it is placed in a sack by a woman. 

Farther to the right on this wall are two well-preserved and 
several damaged ship-building scenes, representing the various 
operations: shaping the tree-trunks, sawing boards, and the actual 
construction of the ship, on which some workmen are using hammer, 
adze, and chisel, while others are placing the planks. In one of the 
ships stands Ti, inspecting the work. The primitive saws, axes, 
hammers, drills, and other tools used by the workmen are parti- 
cularly interesting (comp. the woodcuts on p. 163), 

The South Side of the tomb-chapel (comp. the key-plan below) 
is richly covered with representations, but the upper parts are 
damaged. From left to right: at the top (left), Ti. A small cleft 
below this figure to the left leads to a second serdab (PI. 8), in which 
a complete statue of Ti (p. 91) and several broken ones were found. 
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To the right and left of the cleft are two men offering incense to Ti, 
Ti and his wife inspect their workmen, who are represented in four 
rows: from above downwards, 4. Men blowing a furnace (for gold- 
smelting); 2. Sculptors and makers of stone vessels; 3, Carpenters; 
to the left are men polishing a door and a chest; then, men sawing 
planks; two men polishing a bedstead, below which lies a head- 
rest; aman using a drill; 4. Leather-workers and market-scenes; 
one dealer has a skin and two pots of oil for sale; another has a 
wallet for which a man offers him a pair of sandals; a stamp-cutter 
makes a stone seal; to the right a man is selling sticks. — At the 
top (in the middle), Ti, with his wife seated at his feet, inspects 
the different kinds of animals (antelopes, gazelles, goats, stags, cattle; 
each with the name above) which are being brought for sacrifice by 
the peasantry of his estates, Below, three rows of cattle; three village 
elders are forcibly brought to the estate office to give evidence as to 
taxes; at the bottom, poultry of all kinds (cranes, geese, pigeons). — 
At the top (to the right), Ti is sitting at table, while attendants 
bring sacrificial gifts. Below are attendants with gifts for sacrifice, 
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and flute-players and harpers, who perform music during the meal; 
slaughter and cutting up of cattle for sacrifice. 


On the West Side of the tomb-chapel are two large false doors, 
representing the entrance to the realm of the dead. In front of the 
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The **North Side of the tomb-chapel (key-plan, p. 466) is adorned 
with scenes representing life in the marshes of the Delta, To the 
left (beginning at the top): Ti superintending pird-snaring and 
fishing; a hut with a catch of birds and fishes; two men seated at 
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a small table cutting up fish; below, cattle pasturing; a cow is re- 
presented calving, another is being milked, while an overseer leans 
on his staff close by and a herdsman grasping a calf by the legs 
prevents it running to its mother; to the left, calves tethered to 
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North Wall 


pegs in the ground try to tear themselves free, others are browsing; 
to the right, herdsmen in small papyrus boats drive a herd of cattle 
across aviver in which lurk two crocodiles; to the left are two dwarfs 
with their master’s pet ape and a leash of greyhounds. — In the 
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Ploughing. Tilling. Sowing. 


centre: Ti sailing through the marshes in a boat of papyrus. In 
front of him is a second boat, whose crew is engaged in hunting 
hippopotami with harpoons, near which a hippopotamus bites a 
crocodile. In a smaller boat behind is a man catching a sheat-fish. 
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_ In the surrounding papyrus thicket various birds are sitting on their 
nests or fluttering about. — To the right: papyrus harvest and the 
construction of papyrus boats; boatmen quarrelling and fighting; 
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while a fourth is sowing; close by is ascribe. Rams are driven over 
the newly sown ground to tread in the seed, while men hoe the 
ground, to the right. Cattle, returning from pasturage in the Delta, 
are driven through the water; one of the herdsmen, in front, carries 
a young calf on his shoulders. 

The narrow strip running along the entire N. wall at the bottom 
consists of a procession of thirty-six peasant women bearing sacri- 
ficial offerings of meat, poultry, vegetables, fruits, and drink. The 
different figures represent the various estates of the deceased Ti, 
the name of each being inscribed beside its representative. 


The mastaba of Ti is rivalled in beauty by the reliefs in the 
**Mastaba of Ptahhotep, which lies a few minutes to the S. of 
Mariette’s House. It dates from the 5th Dyn., under which the de- 
ceased held one of the highest offices of state. Only Rooms A-F, 
described below, are accessible. 

From the entrance (A on the plan, p. 170), on the N. side, we 
enter a Corrrpor (Pl. B), the walls of wich are adorned with 
interesting preliminary sketches and half-finished reliefs (r.) and 
with royal cartouches, partly empty (l.). On the right is the PILLARED 
Hatt (PI. ©), a large square apartment with its roof supported by 
four pillars. A door in the S.E. angle admits us to a vestibule 
(Pl. E), beyond which is the tomb-chamber. 

The SACRIFICIAL CHAMBER OF PranHorsp (P1.F) is adored with 
mural reliefs that are among the highest achievements of ancient 
Egyptian art at its zenith (p. olxxxii), some of them even surpassing 
those in the mastaba of Ti. The colours are stil] well preserved. The 
ceiling imitates the trunks of palm-trees. 

In the Doorway: Servants with sacrificial gifts. North Wall: 
over the door, Ptahhotep at his morning toilet, with his greyhounds 
under his chair and a pet ape held by an attendant; in front of 
him are harpers and singers; dwarfs stringing beads (upper row) ; 
officials seated on the ground (next two rows); harpers and flute- 
players and a singer beating time with his hands (lowest row). 
To the left of the door are servants with gifts; slaughter of the 
sacrificial oxen. — West Wall: In the right and left angles are false 
doors; that on the right, very elaborate, perhaps representing the 
facade of a palace. On the left door (at the foot) the deceased is 
represented seated in a chapel (zight) and borne in a litter (left); in 
front is the table of offerings. The wall-reliefs represent Ptahhotep 
seated at a richly furnished banquet (left); before him are priests 
making offerings (upper row) and servants pearing various gifts 
(three lower rows); above is the list of offerings. — On the South Wall 
is a similar representation of the deceased at table; before him are 
peasant women with gifts (top row ; injured); in the second row 
the sacrificial animals are being cut up; in the lowest two rows are 
servants with all kinds of offerings. — The representations on the Hast 
Wall are the finest and most interesting. On the right Ptahhotep 
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inspects the “gifts and tribute that are brought by the estates of the 
N. and §.”; in the upper row are boys wrestling and seven boys 
running (the first having his arms tied).. In the next two rows are 
shown the spoils of the chase: four men drag two cages containing 
lions, a man carries a frame loaded with young gazelles, bound 
together in groups, another has cages with hares and hedgehogs. 
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In the fourth row are herdsmen and cattle in the fields, the calves 
being tethered to pegs; in the two following rows cattle are 
brought for inspection (note the lame herdsman leading a bull with 
a neck-ornament); in the lowest row, poultry. On the left Ptahhotep 
is shown “contemplating all the pleasant diversions that take place 
throughout the country’; in the top row a herd of cattle is being 
driven through a marsh, and men are engaged in plucking papyrus 
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plants, tying them in bundles, and carrying them away; in the 
second row are boys playing; the vintage is represented in the 
third, with vines upon trellises, watered by a servant, while others 
gather the grapes and tread them in the wine-press or crush them 
in sacks; the fourth and fifth rows are devoted to animal life and 
hunting in the desert; in the sixth are men labouring in the marsh, 
cleaning fish, and making ropes and papyrus boats; in the seventh 
row are fowlers with nets and other men placing the captured birds 
in boxes and bearing them away; in the lowest row are peasants in 
boats upon the Nile, with plants and fishes; some of the peasants 
are fighting. In the boat to the left appears Ni-ankh-Ptah, sculptor- 
in-chief, receiving a drink from a boy; this is doubtless the artist 
who designed the reliefs and has here immortalized himself. 

We now return to the Pillared Hall and pass through a door in 
the W. wall into the Cuaps, or Exnet-norer (Pl. D), a son of 
Ptahhotep. To the right and left are representations of the deceased 
at a banquet, with servants bringing him sacrificial gifts. On the 
W. wall is a false door, with a large table of offerings. 


The *Tomb of Mereruka is another grave well worthy of a visit. 
It is situated at the N.W. angle of the Pyramid of Teti (p.175), which 
lies to the E. of Mariette’s house, beyond the ruined pyramid of User- 
kaf (p. 157). The tomb dates from the beginning of the 6th Dyn. and 
contains thirty-one rooms and passages, divided into three sections, of 
which that marked A on the plan (p. 172) belonged to Mereruka, that 
marked B to Hert-watet-khet, his wife, and that marked C to their son 


Meri-Teti. The tablet at the entrance records the discovery in 1893. 

Rooms markep A. To the right and left of the Entrance: Mereruka and 
his wife (the latter on a small scale). To the right in the entrance: the 
artist who designed the reliefs (perhaps Mereruka himself), seated before 
an easel, painting the three seasons of the Egyptian year (p. lxxv), re- 
presented by deities; in one hand he holds a shell containing colour, and 
in the other a pen, while a writing apparatus hangs from his shoulder; 
in front of him stands his son Khenu, To the left: Mereruka, before 
whom is his little son Meri-Teti, holding a lotus-stalk and a bird; behind 
Mereruka appear his wife and several rows of attendants. — A 1. North 
Wall. Mereruka, in a papyrus boat with his wife, spearing fish; in two 
smaller boats are men harpooning three hippopotami; in the reeds are 
birds and in the river fish. Sowth Wall. Mereruka hunting in the marshes, 
in a boat, accompanied by his wife, The details are beautifully rendered 
(birds, fish, etc., hippopotamus with a crocodile in its mouth). Below, to 
the left, cattle crossing a stream; above, cattle thrown on the ground in 
order to be slaughtered; gardens being watered. The positions of the 
cattle are accurately observed and reproduced. — A 2 contains the mummy- 
shaft, — A 3. Hast Wall, Mereruka and his wife (to the left) inspecting 
various operations, which are represented in six rows. In the two lowest 
rows are goldsmiths and makers of necklaces and vessels; in the 3rd row, 
three statues are being drawn to the tomb, while a priest swings a censer; 
in the Ath row are carpenters making bedsteads; and in the 5th row are 
men making stone vessels. West Wall. Mereruka and his wife, accompanied 
by attendants, at a hunt in the desert; desert animals; hound seizing an 
antelope; lion devouring a bull; hedgehogs; hares. —A4. Hast Wall. To 
the right, Mereruka and his wife, with attendants, watching the capture 
of fish; the fat brother of the deceased is shown sailing in 2 boat and 
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drinking from a cup; to the left, Mereruka and his wife; before them 
are servants, one leading a monkey and two hounds ina leash. West Wall. 
To the left is the estate otfice, a hall with columns, in which the clerks 
sit, while the village elders are being dragged, not without cudgelling, 
to give evidence as to taxes (comp. p. 165); one has been stripped and is 
being beaten at a whipping-post. To the right, Mereruka and his wife 
inspect the offering of sacrifices to the statues of the deceased. — A 5 
contains no reliefs. — Leaving A 6-A 9 unvisited for the present (see p. 173), 
we turn to the right. 

A410 (Bedroom), ¥The roof is supported by four pillars, bearing in- 
cised reliefs of the deceased. West Wall (beginning to the left). Bedroom 
scenes. The bed, stand- 
ing beneath a canopy, is 
prepared in presence of 
Mereruka and his wife; 
the deceased, along with 
his wife, who plays upon 
a harp, sits upon a large 
couch with lions’ feet, 
beneath which are two 
rows of vases ; Mereruka, 
seated in an easy chair, 
receives gifts of various 
kinds in vases and boxes 
from his retainers. Worth 
Wall. Priests of the dead 
bring stands loaded with 
meat and drink to the 
deceased, East Wall. Me- 
reruka and his wife, 
with attendants ; servants 
bringing sacrificial gifts; 
male and female dancers 
(two lowest rows). South 
Wall, The deceased re- 
ceiving sacrificial gifts.— 
Ai1. Only a few reliefs are 
preserved here, together 
with the false door on the 
West Wall, behind which 
is a serdab (p. clxxvi). 
In the floor is the open- 
ing of the Shaft descend- 
ing to the Tomb Chamber ; 
it was blocked by a verti- 
cally grooved stone slab. 
The walls of the chamber 
are decorated with reliefs 
of sacrificial gifts, lists 
of offerings, and false 

’ doors. The huge sarco- 
phagus stands against the back wall. — A 12. North Wall. The deceased 
receiving gifts; in the second row from the bottom are ten granaries; in 
the lowest row, treading grapes and pressing the trodden grapes in a sack. 
On the other walls are the deceased receiving food and drink, and cattle 
being slaughtered, 

*A 43, the sacrificial chapel, has six square pillars, on which Mere- 
ruka is represented standing. In the middle is a stone ring for tethering 
the sacrificial ox. North Wall. Ina recess is a statue of Mereruka (front view), 
with a table of offerings in front. Mural reliefs (right to left): Mereruka 
inspecting domestic animals, etc. (in the top row, boat-building; in the four 
lower rows, gazelles, antelopes, and cattle; in the lowest row, feeding 
tame hyenas); the aged Mereruka conducted by his two sons; Mereruka 
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in a sedan chair, with a large retinue, including two dwarfs leading dogs. 
West Wall (much damaged). Ships. South Wall (bottom row only preserved). 
Funeral: entrance to the tomb, with a priest and dancers in tront of it; 
left, men carrying a large chést; sacrificial gifts; four ships, with several 
men in the water; the funeral procession with professional mourners (very 
graphic). To the left of the door, the deceased, accompanied by two women, 
sails in a boat through the marshes; crocodiles and fish in the water. 
East Wall. To the right, harvest operations in presence of the deceased 
and his wife and mother. To the left, Mereruka and his wife playing 
draughts. Over and beside the door to C1: Mereruka, his wife, and mother, 
with female dancers and musicians; various games, We now pass through 
a doorway of modern construction. 

Rooms MarRKEeD C. — C1. East Wail. To the right, poultry yard, fatten- 
ing geese; left, cattle and antelopes. Worth Wall, Meri-Teti, son of Mereruka, 
receiving sacrificial gifts from servants. West Wall. The deceased witness- 
ing a hunt in the desert; gazelles and antelopes. South Wall. Servants 
with poultry and fish as sacrificial gifts, — C 2 has no reliefs. — C3. Bast 
Wall. In the two lowest rows, cattle being slaughtered for sacrifice; upper 
rows, servants bringing gifts, cattle, gazelles, etc. Worth and South Walls. 
Meri-Teti at table; servants bringing sacrificial gifts. West Wall. False door, 
with the deceased’s name inserted in place of an earlier one; in front is 
a table of offerings. — C4. East Wall. Men bearing large chests full of 
clothing and vessels to Meri-Teti, who stands on the left. North Wall. In 
the centre, the deceased; at the sides, servants bringing jars and boxes, 
right, large jars brought on sledges. West Wall, Attendants with gifts 
(unfinished); square hole leading to C5, the serdab, South Wall, unfinished 
(reliefs similar to those on the N. wall). — We now regain A143 and turn 
to the right (W.). 

Rooms MARKED A (continued). A 44 leads to several store-chambers 
(A15-A 21), only about 3ft. high; the names are inscribed above the 
doors. — From A16 we enter A 9. West Wail. In the centre are Mereruka 
and his wife, right and left are servants bearing pieces of cloth, vessels 
of sacred oil, boxes of elothing, and stands of ornaments; sledge with three 
large jars. East Wall. Similar scenes, — A8, Beyond the false door on 
the West Wall, in front of which stood the table of offerings, nothing of 
interest. — A 6. West Wall. Feeding of poultry (pigeons, geese, cranes). 
A narrow cleft in this wall leads to the serdab (A 7), in which a painted 
statue of Mereruka was found. South Wall. To the left, cattle, antelopes, etc., 
are being driven before the deceased, while scribes note down the numbers ; 
right, peasant women, representing villages the names of which are in- 
scribed, bringing gifts. North Wall. Left, the slaughtering of cattle; right, 
Mereruka inspecting his fishermen. 

Rooms marKep B. — B1. Worth and South Walls, The wife of Mereruka, 
a princess, receiving various gifts from her attendants. West Wall. Right, 
Mereruka’s wife, son, and daughter; four servants bearing a litter adorned 
with lions; left, fishing scene; above, capture of wild bulls. — B 2, Stair- 
case. — B 3. North Wall (left of the door leading to B5). Dancers. On 
the other walls are servants bringing food for the deceased, and cattle. — 
B 4, Serdab (inaccessible). —B 5. West Wail. In the centre is an elaborate 
false door, in front of which is a square block once supporting a table 
of offerings; to the right and left is the deceased at table, with servants 
bringing food, flowers, etc. Worth Wall. Mereruka’s wife and son Meri-Teti 
carried by women in a litter adorned with a lion, near which are three 
dogs and a pet ape. On the other walls, attendants bringing gifts to the 
deceased; cattle being slaughtered. — B 6. Empty. 


To the right (E.) of Mereruka’s tomb, and likewise excavated 
in 1893, lies the large Mastaba of Ka-gem-ni, vizier and judge 


under three kings of the 6th Dynasty. 
The ENTRANCE is at the S. end of the East Front, which has a frieze 
inscribed with the names and titles of the deceased. We first enter an 
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Antrroom (Pl. 4), with representations of fishermen and persons carrying 
‘sacrificial gifts. Thence we reach a Hatz supported by three pillars (Pl. 2), 
with attractive reliefs of dancers, hunting in the marches, farmyard, boats, 
cattle crossing a ford, boys feeding a puppy,’and a court of justice. On the 
W. is a Corrivor (Pl. 3) serving five storehouses that were once probably 
two-storied, From the pillared hall we enter, to the N., Room L (P1. 4). 
On the left wall, Ka-gem-ni inspects his cattle and poultry; hyenas being 
fed; feeding poultry; bird-snaring. 
On the right wall the deceased in- 
SAAS spects the fisheries; the captured 
SSN fish are recorded and carried away. 
Above the door to the next room is the 
deceased in his litter. The SerpAs 
(P1. 5), to the W. of this, is inaccess- 
ible. — Room II (Pl. 6). Ka-gem-ni 
receiving gifts from his attendants. 
To the left is a chamber (Pl. 7) in 
which figures of the deceased are 
chiselled out at two places. — 
Room III (Pl. 8). On the side-walls, 
Ka-gem-ni, seated in a chair, receives 
sacrificial gifts. On the end-wall is 
the false door, in front of which was 
= the table of offerings, reached by a 
oR AGSs" flight of steps. — Room IV (Pl. 9). 
Two representations of Ka-gem-ni, 
standing, and receiving gifts from 
his attendants; tables with vessels; 
large ointment-jars dragged on sled- 
ges. — We return to the anteroom, whence a door leads N. to a Hatr 
(P1. 10). Farther on is a staircase ascending to the roof of the mastaba, 
where there were originally two chambers 36 ft, long, which probably 
contained boats of the sun. 
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A few paces E. of the tomb of Ka-gem-ni, and N, of the Teti 
pyramid (p. 175), is a Street of Tombs, exhumed by Victor Loret in 


4899 but partly covered up again, Several interesting structures of 
the 6th Dyn. were discovered here (left). The first is the somewhat 
ruinous tomb of Nefer-seshem-Ré, surnamed Sheshi, a vizier and 
judge, the chief remains of which are a hall with six square pillars, 
bearing the figure of the deceased, and a fine false door. 

The first tomb on the left in the Street of Tombs proper is that 
of *Ankh-me-Hor, surnamed Sesi, also called the ‘Tomb of the 
Physician’ on account of the surgical operations represented. The 
upper part of the walls has been destroyed. 

RoomI,. To the left of the entrance: Farming scenes, including a re- 
presentation of cattle fording a river. — In Room II, lying behind R. I, 
the deceased is represented on the left wall inspecting the catching of 
birds, On the rear wall are interesting representations of statues being 
prepared for the tomb. In the doorway to the next room is represented 
the slaughter of sacrificial animals; right, the attendants are seen throw- 
ing an ox to the ground, — The Turer Fortowine Rooms contain the 
customary representations, such as the bringing of offerings to the dead 
and the slaughtering of cattle. — We return to the first room and enter 
the room lying to one side of it, which was formerly supported by five 
pillars. In the doorway are representations of surgical operations; on 
the right, circumcision, on the left, an operation on a man’s toe. On the 
entrance-wall of the Prrtarep Room, to the right, are representations of 
attendants and women bewailing the dead, while to the left are dancers. 
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The next tomb belongs to Udje-he-Teti, or Nefer-seshem-Ptah, 
surnamed Sheshi, ‘the first next to the king’. 

From the Entrance Room we proceed through a door, with represent- 
ations of attendants and sacrificial animals, into a Seconp CuaMBER, with 
some fine reliefs. On the right wall: catching of wild ducks with a 
net; above, a poultry yard, catching of fowls, feeding of geese; on the 

- other walls are attendants with sacrificial gifts, several of them in boats. 
— On the W. wall of the Last Room is the false door, through which the 
deceased is twice represented as emerging; above is a window, out of 
which he is looking; in front is the table of offerings; on the other walls 
are the deceased at a banquet, attendants with gifts, and the slaughtering 
of cattle for an offering to the dead. 

If not pressed for time the traveller may now ascend to the 
Pyramid of Teti, to the E. of which lie the scanty ruins of the 
mortuary temple, with remains of the alabaster altar and a number 
of table-shaped pedestals for statues (displaced). Farther E, lies 
a chaos of buildings, brought to light during the excavations carried 
on by J. E. Quibell of the Department of Antiquities, and dating 
from various times from the Ancient Empire down to the Greek 
period, The oldest monuments are two large stone mastabas, belong- 
ing to the Ancient Empire, surmounted by brick tombs added in 
the Middle Empire. The brick wall by which these are surrounded 
is 30-33 ft. thick and dates from the Greek period. — Close by is 
the House of the Egyptian Department of Antiquities. In front of 
this, to the N.W., stretches a cemetery excavated by Quibell, with 


Brick Mastabas of the 2nd and 3rd Dynasties. 


The *Pyramid of King Onnos or Unis (p. citi), which lies to the 
S.W. of the Step Pyramid, may easily be climbed without assistance. 
The view from the top includes, to the N., the Pyramids of Abusir 
and Giza; S., those of Saqqara and Dahshtir; and E., the Step 
Pyramid and the palm-groves and fields of Saqqara and Mit Rahina. 

Interior. The pyramid was opened by Sir Gaston Maspero (p. 136) in 
1884 and is accessible to visitors (apply to the keeper; tickets, see p. 152). 
A sloping Passage, the mouth of which was formerly covered by the pave- 
ment, runs from the middle of the N. side to an Antechamber, beyond which 
a straight Corridor, originally plocked at the farther end by three trap- 
doors, leads to a Central Chamber, with the Tomb Chamber on the right (W.) 
and another Small Room on the left (E.). The last, which was originally 
closed by a slab of stone, has a flat roof and three recesses, while the 
central chamber and the tomb-chamber have pointed roofs and walls covered 
with inscriptions, the so-called pyramid-texts (p. elxxvii). Thesehieroglyphics 
are cut into the stone and filled with blue pigment. , They relate to the 
life beyond the tomb and are the oldest religious Egyptian texts known, 
The granite sarcophagus of the king stands in the tomb-chamber, close to 
the W. wall. To the right and left are false doors of alabaster. 


The small Mortuary Temple, E. of the pyramid, is much dilap- 
idated. It contained a court with palm-columns (p.clxvii), fragments 
of which lie scattered about. At the foot of the pyramid, probably 
on the site of the sanctuary, are vestiges of a false door of granite. 

On the S. side of the Pyramid of Onnos are three Shaft Tombs of 
the Persian Epoch, all of similar arrangement. A vertical square 
shaft descends to a chamber constructed of blocks of stone, at the 
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bottom of a larger shaft sunk for the purposes of construction and 
then again filled in. These tombs are now accessible by a spiral 
staircase and are connected with each other by tunnels. 

The descent is somewhat toilsome. The shaft, 72 ft. deep, leads 
vid a corridor 16 ft. long to the vaulted tomb-chamber of the physician 
Psamtik, a contemporary of Darius I. (p. cvii). The walls are decorated with 
religious inscriptions. The lid of the large limestone coffin is raised and 
the arrangement for lowering it is plainly visible. This coffin contained 
a smaller one of basalt and, like those in the two other tombs, is let into 
the floor. — To the W. is a modern tunnel, leading to the tomb-shaft and 
sarcophagus-chamber of the royal admiral Tyenhebu (p. 105), which contains 
beautifully carved inscriptions. —Towards the E. we descend by steps to 
the shaft (88 ft. deep) and the chamber of Pede-ése. The walls are decorated 
with inscriptions in fine low relief, the colouring of which is well pre- 
served, and with representations of sacrificial gifts. The vaulted ceiling 
js covered with coloured stars upon a white ground. 

If time permit the traveller may now proceed to the SourHERN 
Pyramips or Saa@ara, a ride of 11/, hr. to the S. from Mariette’s 
House. We pass near a piece of ground about 440 yds. square, 
enclosed by broad and massive, but now very dilapidated walls on 
the E., N., and W. sides, while the S. side is bounded by the natural 
hills of the desert. The route leads thence straight to the Mastabat 
Fara‘tin (see below). To the left are the dilapidated Pyramids of 
Phiops I. and Merenré (p. citi) and a pyramid called by the Arabs 
El-Haram esh-Shauwaf. 

On the N.W. (z.) side of the Mastabat Fara‘in is the Pyramid 
of Phiops II., constructed and adorned, like the rest of these pyra- 
mids, in the same manner as that of King Onnos (p. 175). To the 
. lie the remains of the Mortuary Temple, excavated by G. L. Jéquier 
of Neuchatel in 1926-27 on behalf of the Egyptian Department of 
Antiquities. Like the mortuary temples of the 5th Dyn. at Abusir 
(p. 151) it has a central courtyard with a colonnade; beyond is a 
chamber with five chapels for statues, while the sanctuary is ap- 
proached by two anterooms. The relief-decoration of the walls and 
pillars is well preserved in parts. 

The Mastabat Fara‘in, the most important monument in the S. 
group, takes the form of an immense coffin with barrel-vaulting. 
Tt was a king’s grave, as its name (‘grave of Pharaoh’) implies, 
being the burial-place of Shepseskaf, the last ruler of the 4th Dynasty. 

The lay-out of the InrreRioR, which may be inspected, shows the trans- 
ition from the pyramid of Mykerinos (p. 143) to the 5th Dyn. pyramids 
at Abusir (pp. 151, 152), The entrance (unlocked by the custodian) is on 
the N. side. A passage descends to a small anteroom; next come three 
granite trap-doors and then a horizontal passage leading to a vestibule, 
which has the tomb-chamber (with a ridged roof) on its right. Another 
passage, with niches (one on the right, four on the left), runs from the 
S.E. corner of the vestibule. All the walls of these inner chambers are 
faced with rough granite slabs. 

The remains of the Mortuary Temple are on the E. side of the 
mastaba, within a temenos enclosed by a well-preserved brick wall. 
— About 100 yds. W. of the N.W. corner of the Mastabat Fara‘in 
lies the Tomb of Queen Udjebten, wife of Phiops II. 
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An interesting but somewhat tiring day’s ride (6-7 hrs.) is from 
Badrashein (p. 153) across the desert and via the Mastabat Fara‘tin (p. 176) 
to the Pyramids of Dahshiir (see below), and back to Badrashein (donkey 
P.T, 30 there and back). — The necropolis and pyramids of Dahshir lie 
Y2hr. S. of the Mastabat Fara‘in, Here rise two large pyramids and a 
smaller one of limestone, and two of Nile-mud bricks (£i-Ahrdm es-Sdd, 
‘Black Pyramids’), together with remains of others, all of which are at 
a considerable distance from each other. The Worth Brick Pyramid, once 
covered with slabs of stone, is probably the tomb of Sesostris (Senwosret) III. 
(42th Dyn.). The length of the side at the base is 344 ft., while the 
height is now only about 90 ft. To the N. of this pyramid, but within 
the wall that formerly enclosed it, are two subterranean galleries with 
tomb-chambers in which female members of the royal family were inter- 
red (jewels now in the Cairo Museum, p. 403). 

To the §.W. of the North Brick Pyramid lies a larger Stone Pyramid. 
This is still 25 ft. in height and 709 ft. in width, being nearly as large as the 
Great Pyramid of Giza (p. 136), and in its solitude presents a very imposing 
appearance. Like the Pyramid of Meidiim (p. 247) it was built by Snofru, 
and is thus the most ancient royal tomb in the form of a pure pyramid. 

To the E. is the ruinous pyramid of Amenemmeés LI. (12th Dyn.), while 
to the E. and S. are remains of several other pyramids, Still farther S. 
rises a pyramid of peculiar form, called the Blunted Pyramid or Pyramid 
of the Two Angles, known to the Arabs as El-Haram. el-Kaddab, or the False 
Pyramid, the lower part rising at an angle of 54°A1', while the sides of 
the apex form an angle of 42° 59', This pyramid is 6181/2 ft. square and 
319 ft. in height, and presents the appearance of a pointed pyramid resting 
on a truncated one or on a huge mastaba. The exterior coating is in good 
preservation and gives a very good notion of the original appearance of 
the pyramids, The interior was explored as early as the year 1660 by an 
English traveller named Edward Melton. In 1860 Le Brun found a small 
chamber in the interior. No clue to the name of the builder has been 
discovered, but it is believed to be the burial-place of Hu, the last king 
of the 3rd Dynasty. To the S. is the pyramid of the queen. 

To the E. of the Blunted Pyramid and about 2M. to the S, of the 
North Brick Pyramid, near the village of Minshat Dahshtir, which lies on 
the edge of the desert to the N. of Dahshiir, rises the South Brick Pyramid. 
This, which was originally covered with limestone slabs, was perhaps built 
by Amenemmés III. (12th Dyn.). To the N. of it, but enclosed by the former 
girdle-wall, are the graves of King Hor (pp. 91, 103) and Princess Nebhetepti- 


khrod (p. 103). 


8. Helwan. 


Raitwarx (to be electrified) from Cairo to (4151/2 M.) Helwan in 30-40 min. 5 
30 trains daily. Return-tickets, 1st cl. P.T. 12, 2nd cl. 7/2 (on Sun. and Fri. 
P.T, 8 and 6). — There is also an excellent Roap from Cairo to Helwan 


vid Old Cairo (comp. p. 143), much used by motorists. 

The trains start from the Bab el-Liq station (p. 37). — Beyond 
the stations of (41/4 M.) Es-Saiyida Zeinab (Saida Zenab; Pl. D 6) 
and (3 M.) St.George (p. 114) the railway traverses the narrow plain 
on the E. bank of the Nile, generally on the boundary between the 
cultivated land and the desert. — At (7 M.) El-Ma‘adi (Meadi) is a 
villa-colony with pretty gardens (Pensions Cecil House and Winder- 
mere House; Café Diamanti, on the Nile). Near the village are the 
grounds of the Ma‘adi Sporting Club (p. 44; golf, tennis. swimmin g) 
and a machine for utilizing the sun’s rays (1912), which provides 
steam for the 50 h.p: engine of an irrigation system. — 8M. Tura. 
To the right are the ‘Egyptian Army Bakery & Supply Stores’ and 
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a penitentiary; about 1/p hr. to the left are the quarries (p. 180). 
On the hill stand the ruins of an old Mameluke fort. — 11 M. El- 
Ma‘sara (Massara), a village on the Nile, with a cement factory. — 
The line leaves the Nile and ascends along the slopes of the Gebel 
Tura and Gebel Héf; on the left are old stone-quarries. 


1514/9 M. Helwan. — Bugfet. — Horets and PeNsions. *Grand- Hotel 
Hélouan (PJ.a, AB2; Egyptian Hotels Ltd., comp. p. 38), opposite the 
Casino, with gardens and terrace, closed in summer, 130 R. (50 with bath), 
pens. from 120, motorbus 5 P.T.; Hétel des Bains (Pl. b; B 3), same ownership 
as Grand-Hétel, opposite the Bath House, with garden and veranda, 52 R., 
closed in 1929; English Winter Hotel (Mrs. M. Dodd; Pl. e, B 2), with garden, 
34 R., pens. P.T. 60-80; Hétel- Pension Claremont (Pl. f; B 3), 35 R., pens. 
14 gold fr.; H6tel-Pension Antonio (Pl. g; B3), with garden, closed from 
June to Sept., 42 R., pens. from P.T. 60, well spoken of; Hétel-Pension 
Kouchnir (P). q; B 8), 40 beds, pens. P.T. 50-70; Villa Wanda (P1.i, B3; 
‘Datsha Wanda’, Russian), closed from June to Aug,, 42R., pens. P.T. 50-60, 
quite good; Pension Savoy, Rue Mansour Pacha and Rue Hussein Kamel 
Pacha (Pl. B 2); Hétel-Pension Sphinx (P1.h;B 3), Rue ‘Abd er-Rahman Pacha, 
with garden, closed from May to Sept., 24 R., pens. P.T. 50; Pension Villa 
Kitty, 12. Rue Riad Pacha, beside the Bath House, open all the year round, 
12 R., pens. P.T. 40-60, with garden. Invalid cooking and diet on request at 
any of the hotels or pensions, — FurnisHED AparTMeENTS, £E 10-20 per month. 

Sanatoria. Dr. Glanz (Pl.1; C2), 60 beds, pens. 20-30 gold fr.; Dr. 
Preminger’s Medical Institute (P1l.m; C2); Dr. Roger, for nerve cases; Sana- 
torium Fuad (Pl. c, © 2; formerly Al-Hayat), a state institution for tuber- 
cular patients (Dr. René Burnand), pens. P.T. 100-120. 

Puysicrans. Dr. Moore (medical superintendent of the Bath House), 
Dr. Roger (see above), both English; Dr. Glanz (Russian, see above); Dr. 
Preminger (German-Bohemian; see above); Dr. Papas (Greek). — Lapy 
Ocutist. Dr. Héléne Glanz. — Lavy Deytisr. Mme. R. Niemishenko (Rus- 
sian). — Curmist. <Anglo-Egyptian Pharmacy. — Post AnD TELEGRAPH 
Orricr (Pl. P.O.; B 2). — PuorocrarHer. Mohammed Helmy (films dev- 
eloped), Rue Zaki Pacha 33, near the Roman Catholic church. 

Cnuurcuss, St. Paul’s (English Ch., Pl. A 2), Rue Sabet Pacha, Anglican 
services at 8.15, 41, and 6.80. — Roman Catholic (P1. B 2), Rue Nubar Pacha, 
belonging to the Central African Mission. — @reek Orthodox (Pl. A 2), Greek 
Catholic, and Coptic Churches. 

Cass at the station (fares according to tariff): P.T. 4 per km., 10 per 
hour; to the Nile P.T. 19, there and back 30; to the Wadi H6f (p. 480) 
P.T. 80 and 45; to the Wadi Gerraui (Wadi Girawi, p. 180) P.T. 35 and 53. — 
Donkeys (difficult to obtain): P.T. 5 per hour, 25 per day. For excursions 
without a guide the visitor should provide himself with Schweinfurth’s map 
of the environs of Helwan (scale 1: 30,000; ‘Aufnahmen in der Ostlichen 
Wiiste von Agypten, Blatt I, comp. p. 397; Berlin 1897; 6s.6d., on linen 9s.). 


Helwan, French Hélouan-les-Bains, Arabic Hammdéméat Hilwan, 
an artificial oasis in the desert, 3M. to the E. of the Nile and 
115 ft. above the average water-level, is situated on a plateau 
enclosed from N.W. to 8.E. by steep limestone hills. Before the war 
it had about 8000 inhab., but its population, together with the 
number of patients, has since decreased. It owes its repute partly 
to its thermal springs, partly to its climate. The sulphur and saline 
springs, which were made available for medicinal purposes in 1871-72, 
have a temperature of 94° Fahr. and resemble those of Harrogate 
and Aix-les-Bains in their ingredients. They are efficacious in 
cases of rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, neuritis, and gout. The dry 
and warm climate is specially adapted for rheumatic and kidney 
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diseases, and for all cases in which cold and damp should be 
avoided (comp. p. xxiii), Between Nov. and Feb. rain falls for a 
few hours only at Helwan, and the atmosphere is free from all per- 
ceptible moisture. The mean temperature in winter is 64° 5’ Fahr., 
with a daily range of 24° (51-72°). The amount of daily sunshine 
averages 8 hrs. and the fall of temperature after sunset is very slight. 
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In consequence of the rocky soil and the powerful rays of the sun, 
the air is extraordinarily pure, dustless, and bracing. 

The Bath Establishment (Bains; Pl. B 3), in the Moorish style, 
puilt by the Egyptian government in 4899, rebuilt in 1944, and 
now leased by the Egyptian Hotels Oo. (p. 178), is equipped with 
immersion-baths for fresh and sulphur water, electric, hot-air, 
vapour, swimming baths, etc. There are arrangements also for in- 
halation and massage and for sun and air baths. 
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To the N.E. of Helwan, on the plateau, stands the Astronomical § 
Meteorological Observatory (Pl. © 1; 3741/2 ft.; lat. 29°54’ 314 NS 
long. 34°20’ 27” E.; adm. 3.30-5 from Nov. ist to April 30th, also 
occasionally on winter evenings). Adjacent are the Waterworks. 


Helwan is within easy motoring distance of Cairo, and it has the 
good golf-course (Pl. A 1; 48 holes) of the Helonan Golf Club, 
a tennis club, the International Club (‘Casino’, Pl. B 2), ete. Ex- 
cursions may be made to the gorge-like valleys of the desert and to 
Saqqira, while the banks of the Nile afford good wild-fowl shooting. 
— Pleasant drives (carriages, see p. 178) may be taken, past the 
-aerodrome (Royal Air Force), to the village of Old Helwan (beyond 
Pl. A 3), picturesquely situated on the Nile, and to the Princesses’ 
Garden near the palace of the mother of ‘Abbas I. Hilmi(p. oxxx). 

The quarries of Ma‘sara and Tura, to the N. of Helwan, are 11/2 hr.’s 
donkey-ride ; a guide and candles are necessary. These quarries, which are 
still worked, yielded the fine white limestone used for the outer coating of | 
pyramids and mastabas and other ancient puildings down to the Ptolemaic 
period. The stone is transported to the bank of the Nile by means of 
tramways, carts, camels, and mules. The Arabs of the present day quarry 
the stone on the outside of the rocky slopes only, while the quarrymen 
of the Pharaohs penetrated into the interior of the mountain and excavated 
large chambers when they came to serviceable stone. The roofs are sup- 
ported by pillars of rock. A few inscriptions, recording the opening of 
new halls in the quarries, some demotic inscriptions, and reliefs (Kings 
Amenemmés, Amosis, Amenophis III., Nektanebis II.) are still preserved. 
The Egyptians named these the quarries of Royw (or T-royu), which the 
Greeks corrupted into 7roja, while Strabo relates that the village beside 
the quarries was “an ancient residence of captive Trojans who had followed 
Menelaus to Egypt and remained there”. 

From Helwan an excursion to the “Wadi Hof (beyond Pl. C1), with 
its picturesque scenery, curious fossils, and remarkable desert vegetation, 
which is finest after rain, may be made in 1/2 day either by carriage 
(p. 178) or by donkey (P.T. 15).“ Tbe road, which is possible for vehicles 
nearly to the wadi, leads N. past the Observatory (see above) to “Sarcophagus 
Corner’ (Shown on Schweinfurth’s map), opposite the Reil ravine. Thence 
we follow the picturesque windings of the valley for about 3/4 hr. to its 
head, where visitors should give orders for their carriages to rejoin them 
(the valley bottom is quite practicable for riders). A footpath ascends 
‘Bastion Hill’, which commands a fine view. The Keil ravine (see above), 
with its magnificent termination, should also be visited. 

Another pleasant excursion may be made to the Wadi Risheid, S.E. of 
Helwan (to the end of the valley 6-8 hrs, ; guide, water, and provisions neces- 
gary). The valley contracts until it becomes a very picturesque gorge, at the 
end of which pools known to the Beduins rise in stages one above the other. 

About 7 M. to the S.E. of Helwan (2hrs. by donkey; carriages, see p.178) 
is the Wadi Gerraui ( Wadi Gardwi or Girdwi), a desert ravine running E. 
and W. between abrupt limestone cliffs. Schweinfurth discovered here the 
remains of a large Dam of masonry (Sadd el-Kafara), probably erected under 
the Ancient Empire to arrest the water flowing down the ravine in rainy 
winters and go to provide drinking water for the workmen employed in 
the alabaster quarries, 2'/2 M. to the E. It consists of an embankment, 
33 ft. high, 200-260 ft. long, and 450 ft. thick, stretching across the ravine, 
and constructed of solid masonry faced with limestone slabs on the FE. side. 
Remains of stone huts wére found on the top of the hill N.W. of the dam. 

The Excursion From Hetwan To Sagara takes a whole day. We ride 
to Old Helwan and thence ferry across the Nile to Badrashein, Travellers 
are carried ashore on the backs of the Arabs. Thence, see p. 153. Don- 
keys and carriages can be hired at Badrashein. 
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9. From Cairo to Manstra vid Bilbeis and Zagazig. 


92M. Raiway vid Bilbeis in 3-43/4hrs.; six trains daily (fares ist cl. 
P.T. 931/e. 2nd cl. 50'/2’. — The route via Tanta (comp. pp. 37, 36, 184, 185) 
is shorter and pleasanter. 

From Cairo to (91/, M.) Qalytb, see p. 37. — The main line to 
Alexandria and to Ismailia and Port Said diverges to the left. Our 
train turns N.E. and traverses a fertile district. — 1314/5 M. Nawa. 
— 20M. Shibin el-Qanatir. 

About 2 M. to the S.B. of Shibin el-Qanatir is the ruined site of 
Tell el-Yahiadiya (Hill of the Jews), the ancient Leontopolis. Ramses III. 
erected a temple here, partly ornamented with glazed mosaic tiles, most of 
which are now in the Cairo Museum. Their colouring is produced partly by 
variations in the glazing and partly by the use of separate inlaid pieces 
of glass. At a later date (1470 B.C.) a Jewish high - priest named Onias, 
aided by Ptolemy VI. Philometor, erected a temple after the model of the 
Temple of Solomon for his countrymen who had been expelled from 
Jerusalem by the Syrian party. A visit to the ruins scarcely repays the 
trouble, as most of them are again buried in rubbish. 

A branch-line runs S. from Shibin to Marg (131/2 M.; p. 129), and a 
light railway N.W. to Takh (p. 87) and Biltdn (p. 184). 

29 M. Inshds. — 36 M. Bilbeis (Belbeis), with an old mosque, lies 
on the old caravan road from Cairo to the East. 

A light railway runs from Bilbeis to Minyet el-Qamh (p. 192), Itt Abu 
Khialid (see below), and Sahragt (p. 184). 

We now approach the Fresh Water Canal (p. 191), — Beyond 
(411 M.) Burdein we cross the Faqtis Canal. To the right short of 


Zagazig, appear the ruins of Bubastis (see below). 

48 M. Zagazig. — Bug'et. — The other station, on the line from Benha 
to Ismailia, is reached by a subway. — Hotes. Royal, 20 beds, R, 20 P.T., 
clean; Egyptien, R. 20 P.T, — Restaurant. Central, well spoken of. 

Brrrisn Consutak AGENcy. — Banks. National Bank of Egypt; Barclay’s 
(Anglo-Egyptian Bank). 

Services at the chapel of the American Mission (see below); also Angli- 
can services once monthly. 

Zagaxzig (Zagqdztq), the capital of the province of Shargiya (p. xlix) 
and the seat of a mudi, is a thriving town, with 52,351 inhabitants 
+n 1927. Its favourable situation on the Mu‘iex (or Moez) Canal (Bahr 
Muweis, the ancient Tanitic arm of the Nile), from which the Mashtil 
Canal here diverges N., has largely contributed to the prosperity of 
the town, which is the chief centre of the Egyptian cotton and grain 
trade. Many European merchants have offices here, and the large 
cotton-ginning factories give parts of the town an almost European 
appearance. The Zagaxig Institute, opened in 1925, is a Moham- 
medan religious institution (comp. p. 58) with 102 teachers and 1336 
students in 1926-27. The American Mission maintains schools for 
poys and girls here. A market is held every Tuesday. 

Lieut Rattwayrs: 1. To Mit Ghamr (p. 184) vid. Mit Abu Khalid (see above) 
and Sahragt (p. 184). — 2. To Simbillawein (p. 182) and Aga (p. 184). 

About We br. S.E. of Zagazig, on the Zell Basta, lie the extensive ruins 
of the ancient Bubastis (Egyptian Per-Baste; the Pi-beseth of Ezekiel xxx. Los 
the capital of the Bubastite nome. Some of the remains of the brick 
walls of the houses are of considerable height. The temple of Bastet, the 
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patron-goddess of the town, at the S.W. foot of the hill, was excavated 
in 1887-89 at the expense of the Egypt Exploration Fund; but the remains 
(granite blocks, columns, architraves, etc., some with inscriptions, and 
a few statues) are in too ruinous a state to repay a Visit. The temple, 
begun by the pyramid-builders Kheops and Khephren, underwent frequent 
alterations at the hands of Ramses IJ. and other later kings, but owed 
its final form to the monarchs of the 22nd Dyn., who resided at Bubastis, 
and to Nektanebis Il. (Nekht-Har-ehbet; p.cx). At this period it consisted 
of four large halls, of an aggregate length of 600 ft.; and in these were 
celebrated the joyous and licentious festivals in honour of Bastet. “When 
the Egyptians travel to Bubastis”, says Herodotus, “they do so in this 
manner. Men and women sail together, and in each boat there are many 
persons of both sexes. Some of the women make a noise with rattles, 
and some of the men blow pipes during the whole journey, while the 
other men and women sing and clap their hands. If they pass a town on 
the way, they lay to, and some of the women land and shout and mock 
at the women of the place, while others dance and make a disturbance. 
They do this at every town that lies on the Nile; and when they arrive 
at Bubastis they begin the festival with great sacrifices, and on this 
occasion more wine is consumed than during the whole of the rest of the 
year. The natives assert that men and women to the number of 700,000, 
besides children, make the annual pilgrimage hither.” 

Beyond Zagazig we cross the line to Ismailia and Port Said and 
follow the BE. bank of the Mu‘izz Canal. The country is fertile. 
56 M. Hihya (Hehia; light railway to Ibrahimiya, see below). 

62M. Abu Kebtr (buffet) is a village with 8600 inhabitants. 

From Abu Kebir a branch-line runs E. via (8'/2 M.) Fdgts (Fakus; 
branch to San el-Hagar, see below, projected) to (20/2 M.) Bs-Salihiya 
(Sathia; p. 197). — About 4 M. to the N. of Figds, the ancient Phakussa, 
near the hamlet of El-Khaidna, are the ruins of a large town; buildings 
dating from the time of the 12th Dyn. and of the Ramessids were dis- 
covered here by Naville. About 23/4 M. to the N. of Khat&éma, near the 
village of Qanti, stood a temple built by Ramses Il. 

About 20 M. to the N.E. of Faqtis (see above) are the ruins of the ancient 
Tanis (Egyptian Djanet; the Zoan of Numbers xiii. 22 and Psalms Ixxviii. 
12), situated near the fishing village of Sdn el-Hagar on the Mu‘izz Canal 
(comp. below and p. 181). The temple of the patron-god Seth, built by 
Ramses II,, partly with the material of earlier structures, is now a con- 
fused heap of ruins (statues, carvings, obelisks in wild disorder). Most of 
the larger monuments have been transferred to the Cairo Museum (pp. 92, 93). 

About 8M. to the §.E. of Tanis, and 9 M. to the N. W. of Es-Salihiya (see 
above), lie the mounds of débris known as Nebesha, the ancient Egyptian 
Yemet. These were excavated in 1886, at the instance of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, by Sir Flinders Petrie, who discovered the remains of 
a temple, built by Ramses II. with the aid of older monuments, and a 
sanctuary of the town-goddess Buto, founded by Amasis (p. cix). In the 
cemetery, among the Egyptian tombs of the 19th Dyn. and later, were 
found the graves of Cyprian mercenaries stationed here under Amasis. 


Ligut Rarpways rrom Apu Kepir, (1) W. vid Hurbeit (Khorbeita, the 
ancient Pharbaethus, chief seat of the worship of Har-merti), on the Mu‘izz 
Canal, and Jbrdhimtya (branch to Hihya, see above) to Diyarb (or Diarb) 
Nigm (p. 183). — (2) S. to Abu Hammdd (p. 192). 

Beyond Abu Kebir the line turns N.W. and crosses the Mu‘izz 
Canal and a number of smaller canals. — 661/) M. El-Baha. — 
68 M. Ka/r Sagr (light railway to Mansiira, see p. 484). — 701/) M. 
Abw’sh Shuqig (Abu el-Shekuk). ; 

791/o M. Es-Simbilldwein (Simbellawin). 

About 6 M. to the N.E. of the station, on either side of the village 
of Timai (or Tmai) el-Amdid (Tumay; on the light railway from Mansiira to 
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Kafr Saqr, p. 184; road to Mansiira, see p. 184) and a canal, rise two mounds 
of ruins. That to the S., the Tell Timat el-Amdid or Tell tbn es-Saldm, 
js Roman and perhaps marks the site of the ancient Thmuis. That to the 
N., the Tell er-Rub' or Tell el-Qasr, was known in the middle ages as El- 
Mondid and contains the ruins of the ancient Mendes (pp. cx, cxlv). A 
shrine dedicated in the temple by Amasis (p. cix) and coffins of sacred 
rams, which were revered in Mendes, still exist. 

Licut RamwaYs FRoM SIMBILLAWEIN. 4. Via Diyard Nigm (p. 182) and 
El-Qandyat (Kanayat) to Zagazig (p. 184). — 2. Via Aga (p.181) to Minyet (or 
Mit) Samannfd, on the E. bank of the Damietta arm of the Nile (on the 
W. bank lies Samanndid, p. 185). — 3. To Fumm el-Bahiya (Foum el-Bouhia), 
where the Bihiya Canal diverges from the Damietta arm. Thence to Mit 
Ghamr, see p. 184. 

85 M. Bagliya (Baklia), with the unimportant remains of the 
ancient Hermupolis (Egyptian Bah; comp. p. 921). — 88 M. Shawa. 

92 M. El-Manstra. — Buffet. — Horers. Claridge’s, Place de la Gare, 
40 BR. at P.T. 40-50, new and good; Hétel de la Bourse, facing the Nile, 
BR. 20-25 P.T.; de Paris, Rue Fouad Ier, Royal, Rue Ismail, at poth 30R. 


at P.T. 15-20; Savoy, Rue Ismail. 
Post anp TELEGRAPH OFFICE, near the police station. — Banks. National 


Bank of Egypt, Barclay’s (Anglo-Egyptian Bank), Ottoman, Crédit Lyonnais. 

BRITIsH CONSULAR AGENCY. 

Cuorca Services in English are held during winter by the chaplain 
of the Delta Chaplaincy and by the American Mission. 

El-Manséra (Mansourah), a thriving town with 62,815 inhab- 
itants in 1927 and numerous new houses in the European style, is 
the capital of the province of Dagahliya (p. xlix) and lies on the 
right bank of the ancient Phatnitic arm of the Nile, now the Damietta 
branch, from which diverges the Bahr es-Saghir, a canal emptying 
into Lake Manzala. On the opposite bank of the river lies Talkha 

485). Manstira is an emporium for the cotton and other products 
of the Nile Delta. 

El-Mansiira (i.e, ‘the victorious’) was founded by Sultan Malik el-Kamil 
(p. cxxi) in 1221, as an advantageous substitute for Damietta (comp. p. 186). 
The first serious attack made on Manstra was by the Crusaders under 
Louis IX. of France (St. Louis; comp. p. 486) in 1249. After encountering 
great difficulties they succeeded in crossing the Ushmim Canal (Bahr es- 
Saghir), but in the neighbourhood of Mansira they were defeated by the 
young Sultan El-Mu‘agzam TGranshah (p. cxxi). Their fleet was destroyed 
and ‘famine-fever’ broke out. When the ill-fated Crusaders attempted to 
escape they were intercepted by the Saracens, who thinned their ranks 
terribly and captured the king (April, 1250). On May 6th, 1250, St. Louis 
was released on payment of a heavy ransom and on surrendering Damietta. 

The town is regularly laid out and the crowded Arab quarter is 
gradually disappearing before modern streets. The main street 
runs W. from the railway station to the Nile. In a square near the 
police station is the unassuming mosque of El]-Muwafiq. An un- 
founded tradition points out an old house of Saladin’s time, close 
by, as the prison of St. Louis (see above). Farther on is the bazaar. 
— In the quarter between the main street and the Nile are the former 
Khedivial Palace, a large and unattractive building now used as a 
mixed tribunal (p. xxii), and the small mosque of Sanga. The latter 
contains columns brought from older edifices, with Byzantine 
capitals of Corinthian tendency, bearing Saracenic arches. The 
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minbar (pulpit) and ceiling are still embellished with remains of 


fine wood-carving, which was originally painted. 

Railway to Damietta or Tanta, see R. 10. 

Liegat Ramways rRoM Manstea. 1. To Aga (p. 183), Fumm el-Bahiya 
(to Simbillawein, see p. 183), Mit Ghamr (a district-capital of 12,000 inhab. 
on the right bank of the Damietta arm of the Nile), Fumm es-Safartva (Foum 
el-Safouria), Sahragt (1000 inhab.; branch-line to Zagazig, p. 181), and 
Benha (p. 37), and thenee vid Biltdn (Beltdn ; p. 181) to the Delta Barrage 
(p. 134). — 2. On the right bank of the Damietta arm to £l-Bardmin, 
Mahallet Inshdq (p. 185), Mit el-Khéli ‘Abdallah (Ez-Zarqa), Fariskar (p. 185), 
and Damiet!a (p. 186). — 3. To Matariva. This line runs along the right 
bank of the Bahr es-Saghir (p. 183). The intervening stations are Mahallet 
Damana, Mit Dafir (Mit Dafer), Dikirnis (Dekernés; a district-capital; comp. 
below), Ashmiln er-Rummdn (2500 inhab.), Mit Salsil (3500 inhab.), and Z7- 
Manzala (Menzateh ; a village with fully 10,000 inhab.). Matariya (Matarieh) 
is a village with over 15,000 inhab., the centre of the inland fisheries, 
situated on a peninsula in Lake Manzala (p. 197). Steamer across the lake 
to Port Said and Damietta, see p. 190. —4. To Godeida (Gedaiyidet el-Hdla; 
see below), Jannah (Tanah), and Dikirnts (see above), and thence to Makalilet 
Inshaq (see above). —5. To Kajyr Sagr (p. 182) vid Godeida (see above) and 
Timai el-Amdid (p. 182), 2-3 hrs. 

Roap (carriage P.T. 60-70) from Manstira to Timai el-Amdid (p. 182). — 
Excursion to Bahbit el-Higdra vid Mit ‘Assds, see p. 185. 


10. From Tanta to Damietta via Mansira. 


7A M. Rartway in 3-33/y hrs, ({st cl. P.T.76'/2, 2nd cl. 4141/2; six or seven 
trains daily to Manstira, three to Damietta). 


Tanta, see p. 36. — 5 M. Er-Ragdiya (Ragdia). — 81/) M. Mahallet 
Roh or Rih (Mehallet Roh) is the junction for Zifta (see below) and 
for Disiq and Damanhdir (see p. 34). 


From Mauarter Roun vo Zirra, 4191/, M., branch-line in 1 hr. (4st el. 
P.T. 2/2, 2nd cl. 12). Stations: El-Qurashiya (Korashia), El-Gimmeiza 
(Gemaiza, Guemmézah), Es-Santa (see p. 36). — Zifta, a district-capital with 
15,850 inhab., lies on the left bank of the Damietta arm. Branch-line to 
Mit Bira (19/4 M.; p. 37; under construction in 1929); light railway to Birket 
es-Sab‘ (see below), About 2M. lower down, reached in 5 min. by the light 
railway to Mahalla el-Kubra (see below), lies the Zifta Barrage, constructed 
in 1903 and containing fifty sluices, each 16 ft. in width. This construction 
resembles the Asyit Barrage (p. 237) and is intended to collect water for 
the canals of the E. provinces (Gharbiya, Daqahliya, and Sharqiya), which 
were formerly supplied from the Delta Barrage (p. 1381). — Opposite Zifta, 
on the right bank, lies Mit Ghamr (see above). About 6 M. to the S.E., 
in one of the most beautiful parts of the Delta, is the Kém (or Tell) 
el-Mugddm, with a ruined temple of Osorkon II. (22nd Dyn.), probably on 
the site of the Leontopolis of Strabo. 


171/, M. El- Mahalla el-Kubra (Mehalla Kebir), a district-capital 
with 45,642 inhab. (4927), has numerous European houses, entre~ 
pots (halaqa) for cotton, cotton ginning and weaving mills, and an 
interesting old synagogue. 

Lieut Raitways. (1.) First N. to Kafr es-Sdrim (Kafr Sarem), then in a 
curve S. to Samannad (p. 185), Swmbdt (Sombat; a village of 5645 inhab., on 
the Damietta arm), Zifia Barrage, Zifta (see above), and Birket es-Sad‘ (p. 36). 
— (2.) To Sakha (p. 36) and Kafr esh-Sheikh (p, 185). — (3) To Qutdr and 
Tanta, see p, v6. —4, Via Tira E. to Talkha (p. 185) and N. to Biyala and 
Balitm (see p. 36), 
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20 M. Er-Rahbein. — 22 M. Samanniid, a village with 14,408 in- 
habitants. To the N. of the station are the scanty ruins of the ancient 
Sebennytos (Egyptian Tjeb-nuter, Coptic Jemnuti), the birthplace 
of Manetho (p. ci). Samanntid is situated on the Damietta arm 
of the Nile and has a station on the light railway from Mahalla 
el-Kubra to Zifta and Birket es-Sab‘ (see p. 184). On the opposite 
(tight) bank is Minyet (or Mit) Samannid (p. 183). — 26 M. Mit 
‘Assas. 

Proceeding N. from the station of Mit ‘Assis for 40 min. along the 
canal, then turning to the left, we reach in 3/q br. the (21/2 M.) ruins of 
Bahbit el-Higara (Behbit el-Hagar), the ancient Iseum or Jsidis Oppidum of 
the Romans. The Egyptian name of the place was Hebet or Per-ehbét, ‘House 
of the god of Hebet’ (i.e. Horus), of which the modern name is a corrup- 
tion. Horus and Osiris, as well as Isis, were worshipped here. Within 
a still partly extant girdle-wall of unburnt brick, used by the Arabs as 
a place of burial, rises a large heap of ruins, which form the remains 
of the once magnificent TempLe oF Isis, built by Nektanebis II. (80th Dyn.) 
and Ptolemy II. Philadelphus (p. cxi). The ruins form a most picturesque 
mass of fragments, altogether about 400 paces in circumference. The struc- 
ture consisted entirely of granite, chiefly grey but partly red in colour, 
brought hither from a great distance. 

The ReLiers all date from the time of Ptolemy II. The position of one 
of them enables us to identify the ancient sanctuary. In this relief the 
king appears offering incense pefore the sacred bark of Isis, which is 
here shown in a form hitherto found only in bronzes: the cabin resembles 
a house of two stories; above, the goddess, with cow’s horns and the 
sun’s disk, is enthroned on a lotus-flower, guarded on each side by a 
winged goddess. On the W. side of the ruins, near the ancient entrance, 
is an interesting large slab of grey granite, veined with red, on which is 
represented the king offering a gift of land to Osiris and Isis. On the N. 
side lies an unusually large Hathor capital, in granite, Numerous remains 
of pillars, architraves, friezes with heads of Hathor, and waterspouts in 
the shape of recumbent lions also still exist. A little farther on the re- 
mains of a staircase built in the walls may be observed. 

The sacred lake of the temple still exists near the village of Bahbit, 
to the N.W. of the ruins. 

32M. Talkha is the junction for Mahalla el-Kubra (p. 184), — 
The train crosses the Damietta arm to (34 M.) Manstra (p. 183). 

On leaving Manstira the train recrosses the tiver to the left 
bank, which it follows to Damietta. The land is carefully cultivated, 
and we observe a number of steam-engines used for the irrigation of 
the soil. — 42 M. Batra. 

481/y M. Shirbin (Sherbin, Cherbine), a district-capital with 8500 
inhabitants. Opposite, on the right bank of the Damietta arm, is 
Mahallet Inshiq (Mehallet Ingdq or Ingag; p. 184). 

From Surepin ro Qarin, 51 M., railway in about 21/2 hrs. — Beyond 
(5l/2 M.) Basandéla (Bessandila) the line crosses the Bahr Shibin (p. 36; 
here called also Bahr Basandila) and beyond the stations of Bilgds (Belkas ; 
95,473 inhab.) and Biyala (Biela; p. 184) we cross the Bakr Téra, Stations: 
88M. Kafr esh-Sheikh (6702 inhab.), connected by light railways with Tanta 
(p. 36) and Sidi Salim (p. 36) and with Mahalla el-Kubra (p. 184); Washart. — 
5{ M. Qallin (p. 34). 

55 M. Ras el-Khaltg. The rubbish-mounds of Tell el-Balamiin, 
near the station, mark the site of Diospolis Inferior (Egyptian Per- 
Amun). — 64 M. Fériskir (Faraskur; see p. 484); the town lies on 
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the right bank of the Damietta arm. Lake Manzala (p. 497) is seen 
to the E.— 70 M. Ka/fr el-Battikh lies in a sandy plain, extending 
as far as Lake Burullus and covered in summer with crops of water- 
melons (battikh; large melon- market in July). — The station of 
(74 M.) Damietta lies on the left bank of the arm of the Nile (ferry 
to the upper landing-place in 1/4 hr.). 


Damietta. — Horen. Egyptien, on the river, R. 20-25 P.T. Mansira 
(p. 183) offers better accommodation. 


Damietta, French Damiette, Coptic Tamiati, Greek Tamiathis, 
Arabic Dumydt, situated between the Damietta branch of the Nile 
and Lake Manzala (p. 197), 71/, M. from the sea, is a town of 
34,812 inhab. (few Europeans) in 1927 and is the seat of a separate 
governorate (p. xlix). Trade is inconsiderable and is chiefly in the 
hands of native merchants (Arabs and Levantines). The industries 
to which the town owed its former prosperity still exist to some 


extent (e.g. silk and cotton weaving). 

Little or nothing is known of the early history of Damietta. During 
the Arab era it attained a great reputation on account of the resistance it 
offered to the Crusaders; but the town of that period stood farther N. than 
its modern successor (see below). In 1218 it was besieged by King John of 
Jerusalem. With the aid of an ingenious double boat, constructed and 
fortified in accordance with a design by Oliverius, an engineer of Cologne, 
the Frisians, Germans, and others of the besiegers succeeded after a fight 
of twenty-five hours in capturing the tower to which the chain stretched 
across the river was attached. The success of the Christians was, how- 
ever, considerably marred by the interference of the ambitious though 
energetic Pelagius Galvani, the papal legate, and by the vigilance of the 
Egyptian Sultan Malik el-Kamil. At length, after various vicissitudes, 
the Christians captured the place. They obtained valuable spoil, sold the 
surviving townspeople as slaves, and converted the mosques into churches, 
but in 1221 they were compelled to evacuate the town. In 1249, when 
St. Louis landed near Damietta, it was abandoned by its inhabitants. 
Without striking a blow the Crusaders marched into the deserted streets 
of the fortress, but in the course of the following year they were ob- 
liged to restore it to the Moslems as part of the ransom of St. Louis, who 
had been taken prisoner at Mansdra (p. 183). During the same year, by 
a resolution of the Emirs, the town was destroyed, and was re-erected 
on the BE. bank of the river, farther S. The new town soon became an 
important manufacturing and commercial place. Its staple products were 
leather goods, cloth, and oil of sesame, for which it was famous, and its 
harbour was visited by ships of many different nations. Owing to the 
construction of the Mahmidiya Canal (p. 16) Damietta lost most of its 
trade, and its decay was hastened by the rise of the Suez Canal ports. 


Seen from the railway station Damietta still presents an im- 
posing appearance, with its lofty houses flanking the river; but this 
by no means corresponds with the interior of the town, where the 
buildings are mostly humble brick erections. The European quar- 
ter lies upstream, with the spacious Government Hospital and the 
Coastguards’ Barracks. Here is also the principal Mosque (Gami‘ 
el-Bahr; with two lofty minarets and a spacious dome); the date of 
its foundation is not known, but, according to an inscription on the 
roof, the building was renewed in 1600. In the vicinity are a Roman 
Catholic and a Greek church. Close to the river stands the Madrasa 
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el-Matbiiliya (comp. p. cxcviii), a college (Ashrafiya Institute) and 
mosque erected by Sultan El-Ashraf Qait Bey (p. oxxiv) in 1475 
and now amalgamated with the Gami ‘el-Bahr to form the Damietta 
Institute. The latter is one of the six Mohammedan religious in- 
stitutions in Egypt (apart from the Azhar University; pp. 58-61) 
and has 22 professors and 320 students. — The principal street, up- 
wards of 1 M. long, forms the busy bazaar of the town. Many of the 
houses are provided with handsomely carved wooden bay windows 
and lattice-work, which are in most cases very ancient and differ 
materially in style from the mashrabiyas of Cairo (comp. p. cci). 

To the N. of the town, in the suburb of El-Gabbdna (i.e. ‘the 
cemetery’), is the dilapidated mosque of Abul Ma‘ata. The building 
appears to date from the period of the old town of Damietta and has 
Cufic (p. 70) inscriptions in front. The interior contains numerous 
antique columns, two of which, standing on the same base, offer a 
test of honesty, while another in the same row is licked by sufferers 
in the hope of cure(comp. p. 149). The minaret is embellished with 
early-Arab ornamentation. 

Steamers ply three or four times daily from June to Sept. down 
to the Mouth of the Nile (Boghdz) and (1 hr.) the Ras el-Barr, a 
peninsula jutting out into the sea to the W. of the Nile and visited 
for sea-bathing by both Europeans and Egyptians (primitive accom- 
modation). The trip by boat takes 3-31/, hrs. there and back 
(11/, hr. only with a favourable wind). Dolphins are often seen 


in the river near its mouth. 

From Damierra To Port Saip via Lake Manzala (8 hrs.), see p. 1£0. 
The boats start thrice weekly from the fishing village of Gheit en-Nasdra, 
2M. to the BE. of Damietta (carriage in 20 min., P.T. 6-8). — From DaminttTa 
To Rosetta (p. 82) vid Lake Burullus (Burlus), a route which is not re- 
commended, takes 2-3 days at least and sometimes much longer. 


11. From Port Said to Cairo or Suez vid Ismailia. 


Rarwway to Ismailia, 50 M., in 11/2-13/4 hr. ({st cl. P.T. B4/,, 2nd. cl. 
991/2); to Cairo, 1481/2 M., express in 4-4i/4, ordinary train in 43/, hrs. (fares 
P.T. 1351/2 and 73); to Suez (Town Station), 107 M., in 33/s-4%/4 hrs. (fares 
P.T. 105'/2 and 57). — Pullman cars (P.T. 25 supplement; comp. p. 33) or 
dining cars are attached to the expresses on the Port Said and Cairo line. 


Port Said. 


Arrival by Sea. The coast consists of low sandhills, and the sea inshore 
is clouded by the muddy waters of the Nile (comp. p. 12). The entrance of 
the harbour, marked by buoys, is 1/2M. wide. To the right is the Lesseps 
Monument (p. 189). — The custom house examination takes place on shore. 
As the steamer does not berth at the pier (though a floating bridge was 
constructed in 1927), passengers have to disembark at the custom house 
(Pl. C 2, 3) by small boats (P.T. 2 each pers., at night 4; trunk P.T. 12, 
hand-luggage 1/2). The agents of Cook, Cox & King, the steamship lines, 
and the hotels will, for a small fee, relieve travellers of all trouble con- 
nected with the landing and examination of their luggage. 
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Rattway Sration (Pl. B2; buffet), 10 min. W. of the custom house. 

Horets. *Zastern Exchange (Pl. a; C2), Shari‘ Fudd el-Auwal, with 
lifts and garden, 80 R., pens. P.T. 80-100; *Casino Palace (Pl. c; D 1), on the 
N. shore, with bathing-place, garden, and a large veranda (sea view), 85 beds 
at P.T. 60-70, pens. 120-130; Marina Palace (Pl. b; C 2), near the custom 
house, with restaurant and bar, 110 beds at P.T. 40-60, pens. 80-100; Con- 
tinental (Pl. d; © 2), Shari‘ Fwd el-Auwal, 40 R.; Hotel de la Poste (Pl. e; 
C 2), 27 Shari‘ Fu’ad el-Auwal, 60 R., pens. P.T. 70-90, well spoken of. 

Caps. Fora drive in the town with two horses P.T. 4, to the station 5, 
per hour 12. — Moror Taxicazs. Within the town: for the first kilometre 
p.T, 4, each 383 m. more P.T. 4; waiting P.T.3 per l/s hr. 

Tramways. 1. From the Midian de Lesseps (Pl. C 2) through Shari® de 
Lesseps and the native quarter (p. 189) to the cemeteries ; 2. From the Com- 
mercial Basin vid the station (Pl. B 2) to El-Qabati (beyond Pl. A 2), on 
Lake Manzala (p. 197). 

Banks. National Bank of Egypt (Pl. 4; D 2), Barclays Bank (Pl. 1, D 2 
formerly Anvlo-Egyptian Bank), Crédit Lyonnais (PI. 3; C 2), Comptoir 
@Escompte de Paris (Pl. 2; C 2), all four in the Shari‘ Fw ad el-Auwal; 
Ottoman Bank (P1. 5; C2), Shari‘ de Lesseps. 

Post Orrice. Egyptian (Pl. © 2), Shari® Fwad el-Auwal; French (Pl. C 2) 
Shari‘ Eugénie. — Telegraph Offices. Egyptian (Pl. CD 2), Shari’ el-Amir 
Faraq; Hastern Telegraph Co. (Pl. D 2), Shari es-Sultin Husein, for foreign 
cables only. 

ConsuLares. British, Shari‘ el-Gabarti (P1. CD 4, 2). — American, Shari‘ 
es-Sultfin Husein (Pl. © D2, 4), Also French, German, Belgian, Danish, 
Italian, Dutch, Norwegian, Swedish, Spanish, and other consulates. 

Snors of all kinds abound, but the ‘oriental goods’ are usually manu- 
factured in Europe and are svld at high prices. Genuine articles can be 
obtained at Simon Arzt’s; also good Chinese and Japanese articles, etc., 
from Fioravanti d: Chimenze (Au Nippon) and G. 0. Sarolides (Au Mikado). — 
BooKsELLeRs, Colonial Book d& News Stores (Victoria), Librairie Hachette, both 
in the Shari® el-Amir Fartq (P1. BC 2). : 

Tourist AGrnts. Thos. Cook & Son (Pl. 6; D 2), Cox & King’s Shipping 
Agency, 15 and 27 Shiri es Sultiin Husein; Wm. Stapledon & Sons, Shari‘ 
Waghorn, at the station; Walter Hilpern, Shari‘ Sa‘id, corner of Shari‘ 
Memphis (Pl. C D 2, 1). 

Srramsuip Orrices. P. & O. (comp. p. 1); British India Steam Navi- 
gation Co, and Khedivial Mail Line (P1, D 2), English Coaling Co., Shari Fwad 
el-Auwal (Pl. CD 3-1); Orient, Union Castle, and Bibby, Stapledon & Sons 
(see above); Ellerman’s City & Hall Lines, Anchor Line, Cory Bros,, 25 Shari‘ 
es-Sultfin Husein (Pl. © D 8-1); Henderson Line, Dollar Line, Nederland Line, 
and Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Worms & Co., 3 Shari’ Fwad el-Auwal; Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd, Wm. H. Miller & Co., Shari® el-Muqattam (Pl. C D 2); 
Hamburg -America Line and German African Services (comp. p. 2), German 
Coaling Depot, 27 Shari es-Sultén Husein; Lloyd Triestino, 23 Shari‘ es- 
Sultin Husein (Pl. D2, 1); Sitmar (comp. p. 4), L. Savon & Co., 4 Shari‘ 
el-Furit, corner of Shari® es-Sultan Husein (Pl. D1, 2); Marttlima Italiana 
and Citra (comp. p. 4), G. de Castro, Shari‘ Fwad el-Auwal; Rotlerdam Lloyd, 
Port Said & Suez Coal Co., Shari‘ es-Sultin Husein; Messageries Maritimes 
(P]. 7; CD), 8-9 Shari® es-Sultan Husein. 

Puysicians. Dr. D, @. Kennard (British Hospital, Pl. Al); Dr. H. £. 
Stiven (Government Hospital, Pil. B 2); Dr. P. Sander (for affections of the 
eyes, ears, nose, and throat), Shari® ez-Zahir (P1.C 1); Dr. Scarpalezo, 
Shari‘ Eugénie (Pl. A-D 1,2); Dr. Stipanovich, Shiri’ Ibrahim (Pl. A-D 4). 

Cuurcurs. Anglican (Holy Epiphany, Pl. B 2); Roman Catholic (Ste- 
Bogen a BO 2); Greek Orthodox (St. Jolin’s, Pl. B 2); Coptic (St. Mary’s, 
P]. A Bz), 

Ciuns. Golf Club (Pl. A 3); Sporting Club. 

Port Said (Bér Savtd), the chief town of the Egyptian govern- 
orate of the Suez Canal (El-Qanal; p. xlix), lies in a dismal and 
infertile district at the E. extremity of an island which belongs to 
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the narrow strip of land separating Lake Manzala (p. 197) from the 
Mediterranean. It owes its origin to the Suez Canal and its name to 
Khedive Sa‘id (p. cxxvii), and its prosperity since the beginning of 
the century has been marked. The population, which in 1883 was 
only 17,000, had risen to 75,192 by 1917 and was returned at the 
census of 1927 as 104,603. 

The town is laid out on a regular plan, with streets crossing each 
other at right angles. On the quay, the Shari es-Sulidn Husein (Pl. 
D 1,2), are the offices of the chief steamship companies; a small 
museum of Egyptian antiquities(Pl. D 2; adm. P.T. 2!/2); the offices 
of the Ports Administration, with a *Lighthouse (184 ft. in height), 
the light of which is visible for twenty nautical miles; and, at the 
§.W. end, the Custom House. The parallel street on the W., or Shari: 
Fwad el-Auwal (Pl. CD 1-3; Boulevard Fouad Premier), is crossed 
by the wide Shari Eugénie (Pl. A-D 1, 2; with the Government 
Hospital) and Shari‘ de Lesseps (Pl. BC 2). The latter is continued 
W. by the Shari‘ el-Gami et- Tau/figi (Pl. A 1) to the Native QuARTER 
(Pl. A 2). Farther W., between the sea and the Birket esh-Shagara, 
or N. end of Lake Manzala, are the European and Mohammedan 
Cemeteries (including a British war cemetery; tram, see p. 188). — 
From the N.E. end of the Shari‘ es-Sultan Husein (see above), which 
is prolonged by the Quai de Lesseps, the Shari Kitchener (P}. A-D als 
formerly Shari‘ el-Gharbiya), with its avenue of trees, leads past the 
bathing place. 

The Harbour occupies an area of 575 acres and has been excavated 
to a depth of 42 ft. by means of laborious dredging. It is protected 
by two massive piers: the West Breakwater, recently extended to 
a length of about 6000 yds., and the East Breakwater, now about 
2200 yds. long. The former protects the harbour from the mud- 
deposits of the Nile (comp. p. 12); the waves dashing over it provide 
a fine spectacle when a storm from the W. is raging. Near its land- 
ward end is a statue of Ferdinand de Lesseps (p. 195), by E. Frémiet, 
unveiled by the Suez Canal Oo. in 1899. The statue, 221/, ft. high, 
stands on a pedestal 341/, ft. in height. The. inner harbour pier, 
opposite the lighthouse (see above), is 550 yds. long and shelters the 
anchorage from the E. wind. 

The inner harbour (222 acres) includes the Ismail Basin and 
three adjoining docks: the Commercial Basin (Pl. © 3), the Old 
Arsenal Basin (Pl. BC 3), and the Sherif Basin (Pl. AB 3). Between 
the first two are the handsome buildings of the Canal Co. (Pl. © 3), 
and between the second and third is a magnificent group of buildings 
erected by Prince Henry of the Netherlands as a factory for the Dutch 
trade, but now used as the Navy House (PL. B 3) or headquarters of 
the British naval authorities. The Ismail Basin is adjoined on the 
8. by the ‘Abdds Hilmi or Africa Basin, with a quarantine station for 
cattle and the waterworks, On the E. bank of the canal lie (from N. 
to S.) the Suez Maritime Canal Co.’s Basin, with docks and work- 
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shops, the Coaling Basin, the Sultan Husein Basin, and the Petroleum 
Basin. 

Opposite Port Said on the E. (steam ferry) and to the 8. of the 
Canal Co.’s Basin (p. 189) lies the town of Port Fuad, inaugurated 
in 1926 by the Canal Co. as a residential quarter for its employees 
and workmen. It has been designed on a uniform plan, with wide 
streets and gardens, and is administered by a board of four (the 
vovernor of Port Said, a representative of the Egyptian government, 
and two members appointed by the Canal Co.). Farther 8. are the 
works of the Port Said Salt Association. 

From Port,Saip TO MatTariya AND DamieTra by steamer across Lake 
Manzala (p. 197) in 9hrs., not recommended. Flat-bottumed stern-wheel 
steamers uf the Menzaleh Canal & Navigation Co. (pier on the W. side of the 
native quarter, p. 189) sail on Mon., Wed., and Sat. (water-level permitting). 
Provisions should be taken. — Matariya (for the railway tu Manstra) and 
Damietta, see pp. 184, 186. 


The Ratuway To Catro at first skirts the Suez Canal (comp. 
R. 12); to the right lies Lake Manzala (p. 197). — 81/2 M. Ras 
el-‘Ish (Ras el-Esh; p. 197); 46 M. Et-Tina (Tina); 22 M. El-Kab 
(Le Cap). 

99 M. Qantara (Kantara West; buffet). The village (p. 197) lies 
on the opposite bank of the canal (ferry), near the station of Qantara 
East, which is the starting-point of the Palestine Railway constructed 
during the war (to Jerusalem via Gaza and Ludd in 91/9 hrs., to 
Haifa in 40 hrs.). Comp. the plan, p. 196. 

The train runs along an embankment through Lakes Ballah 
(p. 198). — 8351/9 M. Hl-Ballah. — Beyond (41!/2 M.) El-Firdan 
(Ferdan; p. 198) we leave the Suez Canal and turn 5. W. 


50 M, Ismailia. — Bugret. — Horers. Hétel-Restaurant des Voyageurs, 
near the station; Splendid, Avenue Guichard, 12 R. at P.T. 20. 

Posr Orrice, Place Champollion, near the station. — Eeyprran TELE- 
qrapu Orricr, beside the station. — Bank. Ottoman Bank. 

Puysrorans. Dr. Alio; Dr. Jardry, at the hospital of the Suez Canal Co. 
— Cunmists. London Pharmacy, 59 Rue Negrelli; Pharmacie Francaise, Place 
Champollion. — Enevisi CuvurcH at Moascar (see below). Also Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, Greek Orthodox, and Coptic Orthodox Churches. 

Moror Cars: P.'T, 4 for t km. (?/3M.), then P.T. 1 per 333 m. (364 yds.); 
to Moascar (p. 194) or the hospital (p. 491) P.T. 13 there and back; to Nifisha 
P.T, 23; to Abu Suweir P.T. 83. 


Ismailia (Ism@iliya), a pleasant town of 45,507 inhab., with 
numerous and luxuriant gardens and parks, lies on the N. bank of 
Lake ‘umsah (p. 198; comp. the map, Pp. 196). It owes its name to 
the Khedive Isma‘ll (p. cxxvii) and was the main centre of operations 
during the construction of the Suez Canal. For a time it lost its im- 
portance, which, however, it has since regained as the seat of a large 
British garrison (barracks in the suburb of Moascar, p. 491; British 
war cemetery, adjoining the town cemetery, to the W. of Ismailia 
station), The town has a governor of its own, — The wide Avenue 
de U Impératrice and (farther on, beyond the suspension bridge over 
the Fresh Water Canal) the Avenue Guichard lead from the railway 
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station to the shore of Lake Timsah (station of the steam-launches). 
Thence we follow the Rue de Chancel and the Rue d'Italie to the 
left to the Place Champollion, beyond which the Rue Negrelli, the 
main street of the town, with shops and cafés, runs E. to the exten- 
sive gardens belonging to the Suez Canal Co., which contain several 
large monuments found at Tell el-Maskhdta (p. 192). 

2245. Large memorial inscription of Ramses II., in granite, with a re- 
presentation of the king offering to the falcon-headed Ré-Harakhte an image 
of the goddess of truth; group of Ramses IJ. between the gods Khepre and 
Atum; 2241. Recumbent sphinx, dedicated by Ramses lI. to Atum and 
Harmakhis; 2242. Similar sphinx, headless; 2246. Fragment of a naos 
dedicated by Ramses IJ. in the temple at Tell el-Maskhiita; 2247. Coffin- 
lid of a high palace-official, in black granite, from Tell el-Maskhtita; 2248. 
Granite naos from El-‘Arish (Sinai Province) with inscriptions referring 
to the rule of the gods upon earth, etc. 

The Quai Mohammed Ali runs E. along the Fresh Water Canal, 
passing the house of the Comte de Serionne, which encloses the actual 
chalet in which De Lesseps lived and worked (furniture, books, etc., 
left exactly as in 1865). Farther on are the offices of the Suez Canal 
Co., the police station (markaz), and the Canal Co.’s gardens (see 
above). The shaded Rue Lamasson, diverging to the right, leads to 
(13/4 M.) the Canal Co.’s hospital (motor cars, see p. 190) and the 
former khedivial chalet (now a convalescent home). Superb view of 
Lake Timsah, the Suez Canal, aud the desert. 

At the corner of Rue Lisbonne and Rue de Paris is a small Museum 
of antiquities mostly found near the canal (apply at the offices of the Suez 
Canal Co., see above, as the custodian is frequently absent): on the walls, 
several mosaic pavements, one with Pheedra and Hippolytus, the mysteries 
of Dionysus, and Greek verses in a border of birds; Greeco-Egyptian terra- 
cottas, bronze figures (some from Tell el-Maskhita), ete. The garden con- 
tains fragments of the monuments erected by Darius (p. 194). 

On quitting Ismailia we obtain another glimpse of the azure 
waters of Lake Timsah (p. 198). — Near (51 M.) Moascar Ismailia 
(p. 190) the ‘Abbasiya Fresh Water Canal diverges on the right. — 
52M. Nifisha (Nefisha, Neficheh), junction for Suez (see p. 193). 
An arm of the Fresh Water Canal (see below) diverges to the left. 
— The Cairo line traverses the Arabian Desert, which is intersected 
from E. to W. by the Wddi et-Tumildt, with its narrow strips of 
arable land, and we skirt the Fresh Water or Isma‘iliya Canal (see 
below). The fertile tract which we now traverse is part of the 
Goshen of the Bible (p. 192) and has been reclaimed for cultivation 
by means of the canal.Behind the fertile strip rise the desert hills. 


The Fresh or Sweet Water Canal, called also Isma‘iliya Canal, con- 
structed in 1858-63 to supply the villages on the Suez Canal with drinking 
water and enlarged in 1876, is in great part a restoration of an earlier 
canal dating from the Middle Empire. This ancient canal, which began 
at the Nile, watered the land of Goshen with its branches, and entering 
the Bitter Lakes (p. 198), changed their character, according to Strabo, and 
connected them with the Red Sea. The channel of the old canal, which 
was rediscovered by the French expedition of 1798, is still traceable at 
places, and its direction was frequently followed by the engineers of De 
Lesseps. The remains of scarps of masonry show it to have been about 
50 yds. in width and 16-17!/2 ft. in depth. The canal is now chiefly used 
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for irrigation purposes. It diverges from the Nile near Cairo and marks 
the boundary between the Arabian plateau (N.) and the land of Goshen 
(S.). To the E. of Abu Hammad (see below) it intersects the ancient fresh- 
water canal coming from Zagazig, and then runs E., parallel with this, 
through the Wddi et- Tumtldt, which is over 30 M. in length. From Nifisha 
(p. 191) a S. arm of the canal leads to Suez, while near Moascar Ismailia 
(p. 191) the ‘Apbasiya Fresh Water Canal leads to Port Said. 

The Goshen of the Bible (Egyptian Gosem) is first mentioned in Genesis, 
xlv. 10, where Joseph sends word to Jacob, his father: “And thou shalt 
dwell in the land of Goshen, and thou shalt be near unto me, thou, and 
thy children, and thy children’s children, and thy flocks, and thy herds, 
and all that thou hast”. Mention js made of Goshen also in Genesis xlvi. 
98, 29, 84, and xlvii. 4, 4, 6, 27, and Exodus viii. 22, and ix. 26. Exodus i, 11 


over them taskmasters to afflict them with their burdens. And they built 
for Pharaoh treasure cities [or storehouses], Pithom and Raamses”’ (see 
below). Goshen lay in the triangle between Zagazig, Bilbeis, and Abu 
Hammad and formed part of the Egyptian nome of Arabia, the capital of 
which was Per-Sopd (the Phakusa of the Greeks), rediscovered by Edouard 
Naville (p. 318) near the modern Saft el-Hina, not far from Suwa station 
(see below). The ruins have disappeared (comp. p. 95, No. 790), but a few 
ancient stones have been built into the houses of the village and two 
stele: are preserved in the garden of the ‘omda’ or village headman. 

60M. Abu Suweir (Abou-Soueir). To the N. of the stationis alarge 
British military camp, with an aerodrome (training school of the 
Royal Air Force). — 66 M. El- Mahsama. 

The neighbouring ruins of Tell el-Maskhata mark the site of the ancient 
Egyptian ‘Fortress of Tjeku’ (the Succoth of Exodus xii. 37), The spot was 
explored for the Egypt Exploration Fund in 1883, when among the temple 
buildings were discovered several grain-stores, in the form of deep, rect- 
angular chambers without doors, into which the corn was poured from 
above. These perhaps date from the time of Ramses JI., and may possibly 
be the actual ‘storehouses’ of the Bible. Later excavators, however, recog- 
nize in these buildings parts of the platform of a fort. The débris-heap 
of Tell er-Retdba, to the W. of the Tell el-Maskhita, is the probable site 
of the Biblical Pithom (Egyptian Per-Atum, i.e, ‘house of the god Atum’). 

741 M. El-Qassdsin (Kassassin), — 80 M. Tell el- Kebir, noted as 
the scene of Arabi’s defeat by the British troops in 1882 (p. oxxviii). 
On approaching the station the train passes (left) the cemetery of 
the British soldiers who fell in the battle, with a tasteful monument, 
and the British war cemetery (1914-18). 

At (841/.M.) Abu Hamméd (p. 482) the train enters the fertile 
district of the E. Delta, which is richer both in watercourses and 
in trees than the W. Delta. — 891/y M. Suwa (Sowa; see above). — 
93 M. Abu el-Akhdar, — 98M. Zagazig, see p. 181. — 102 M. Es- 
Zankalin; 1061/4 M. El-Gudaiyida (Godaieda) ; 409 M. Minyet el- 
Qamh (Minet el-Gamh, Mina el-Qamh; p. 181); 140M. Mit Yaztd; 
4441/) M. Shiblanga (Sheblanga). The train crosses the Taufiqiya 
Canal and reaches (1201/) M.) Benha (p.37), where our line is joined 
by that from Alexandria. 


{481/)M, Cairo (Main Station), see p. Be 
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From Ismailia to Suez, 57 M., in c. 21/9 hrs. — 2!/o M. Nifisha 
(p. 191). The train crosses the Fresh Water Canal (p. 191), the S. 
arm of which it follows all the way to Suez, with the desert lying 
to the right. Farther on, to the left, we obtain a fine view of the 
bluish-green Bitter Lakes (p. 198). — 11 M. Serapeum (p. 198). — 
921/, M. Fayid (Faied). On the right rises the Gebel Shubrawit 
(740 ft.). — 34M. Gineifa (Genefe). On the left is a great sandy 
plain; on the right, the hills of Gebel Gineifa (865 ft.) and Gebel 
Gharra (1020 ft.), with quarries which yielded material for the 
construction of the canal. In the background are the dark masses 
of the Gebel Atdgqa, the outlines of which stand out very prominently 
by evening light; they are conspicuous also from Suez. — Before 
reaching (46 M.) Esh-Shallafa (p. 199) we catch a glimpse of the 
Suez Canal, on the left. 

57 M. Suez (Town Station), see p. 199. The train goes on 2M. 
farther to Port Taufig Station. 


12, The Suez Canal. 


The passage of the Suez Canal is interesting only on one of the large 
steamers, for from the smaller boats the passenger cannot see beyond the 
embankments of the canal. The S. part of the canal, from Ismailia to 
Suez, is the more attractive. The PassaGE From Port SAID TO SUEZ 
usually occupies 15-18 hrs. (comp. p. 197). 

From Cairo a visit to the Suez Canal takes four days. The following 
PLAN oF Tour is recommended. 1st Day. By train or motor-car (motor- 
road, see p. 128) to Suez; jn the afternoon visit the harbour. — Qnd Day. 
Excursion to the Springs of Moses; in the afternoon by train or motor-car 
to Ismailia. — 8rd Day. Motor drive in the environs and walk through 
Ismailia; in the afternoon by train or motor-car to Port Said (11/2 hr.). — 
Ath Day. Visit the harbour at Port Said in the morning; in the afternoon 
return to Cairo. — Hurried travellers may omit Ismailia, the attractions 
of which are not great. Those with more time may include a visit to 
the Eastern Delta by taking the train from Cairo to Mansira (p. 183) 
and Damielta (p. 186), thence crossing Lake Manzala (comp. p. 190) to Port 
Said. and proceeding to Ismailia and Suez (pp. 190, 193). 

The excursion to the Suez Canal may be conveniently made on the 
way back to Europe, as the Australian, China, and Indian mail-steamers 
touch at Suez (comp. R. 1). Between Feb. and June early application to 
the offices mentioned on p. 40 is desirable, as the steamers are then apt 
to be crowded. Information as to the exact day of the steamer’s arrival 
and as to whether room is available is not generally obtainable until the 
steamer has left Aden (i.e. three or four days before it reaches Suez). 


A. The Isthmus of Suez and History of the Suez Canal. 

The Isthmus of Suez, a neck of land which connects Africa with 
Asia, is at its narrowest part 70 M. in width. On the S. side it is 
washed by the N. part of the Gulf of Suez (Arabic Bahr Qulzum), 
the western of the two arms of the Red Sea, which separates Africa 
and Asia. The idea of a Suez Canal is no modern conception. The 
earliest authenticated attempt to connect the Red Sea with the Nile 
(and thereby with the Mediterranean) was made by Necho (p. cix). 
His plan was to extend towards the 8., from Lake Timsah to the 
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Red Sea, an earlier canal, in existence even during the Middle 
Empire, which diverged from the Nile near Bubastis (p. 181) and 
flowed through the Wadi et-Tumilat (p. 191). Herodotus informs 
us that no fewer than 120,000 Egyptians perished while engaged in 
the work, and that the king abandoned the undertaking when he was 
informed by an oracle that the barbarians (i.e. the Persians) alone 
would profit by it. The canal was completed a century later by 
Darius. Its course roughly corresponded to that of the present Fresh 
Water Canal (comp. p. 191); it was wide enough for two triremes 
to pass each other without inconvenience, and its length was four 
days’ sailing. Darius commemorated the completion of the great 
work by various monuments on its banks, of which remains (now 
in the Ismailia museum, p. 191) have been found at different spots 
(e.g. to the 8. of Tell el-Maskhita, to the W. of the Serapeum 
station, to the N. of Shallifa, and to the N. of Suez). — Under the 
Ptolemies the canal system was extended, and locks were erected 
at its efflux into the Red Sea. 

The canal fell into disrepair during the first century B.C., and 
Trajan (A.D. 98-117) seems to have restored it, At all events, a 
canal, beginning near Cairo and terminating in the Gulf of Suez, 
the precise course of which, probably following the earlier channel, 
is nowhere described, was called the Amnis Trajanus (Trajan’s 
river). 

After the Arabs had conquered Egypt they must have been 
desirous of connecting the Lower Egyptian part of the Nile as 
directly as possible with the Red Sea. ‘Amr ibn el-‘As (pp. cxvii, 46) 
accordingly restored the ancient canal, the bed of which is said to 
have been pointed out to him by a Copt, and used it for the trans- 
port of grain from Fustat (p. 46) to Qulzum (Suez), whence it was 
exported by the Red Sea to Arabia. The canal again became un- 
serviceable after the 8th century, At a later period the Venetians 
frequently thought of constructing a canal through the Isthmus, with 
a view to recover the trade which they had lost owing to the discovery 
of the route round the Cape of Good Hope. Leibniz, too, in his pro- 
posal regarding an expedition to Egypt, made in 1671 to Louis XIV., 
the greatest monarch of his age, strongly recommends the construc- 
tion of such a canal, Sultan Mustafa III. (1757-73), the admirer of 
Frederick the Great, ‘Ali Bey (p. Ixxv), the enterprising Mameluke 
prince, and Bonaparte all revived the scheme, and the last on his 
expedition to Egypt in 1798 (p. cxxv) even caused preliminary works 
to be undertaken, but the actual execution of the project seemed 
almost as distant as ever. Lepére, Bonaparte’s chief road engineer, 
surveyed the ground, but owing to a serious miscalculation he 
threw great doubt on the feasibility of the undertaking. While 
in reality the level of the two seas is nearly the same, Lepére esti- 


mated that of the Red Sea to be nearly 33 ft. higher than that of 
the Mediterranean, 
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In 1834 Ferdinand de Lesseps (1805-94) came to Cairo as a 
young consular ‘éléve’, and there had his attention called to Lepére’s 
mémoire regarding the scheme of connecting the two seas, which 
led him to consider its great importance in spite of Lepére’s doubts 
as to its feasibility. In 1838 he made the acquaintance of Lieut. 
Waghorn (p. 200), whose zealous advocacy of the establishment of 
a route between Europe and India via Egypt stimulated his zeal for a 
similar project. In 1844 and 1847 Linant Bey (p. 134) and Robert 
Stephenson, Alois von Negrelli, the Austrian, and Bourdaloue, the 
Frenchman, demonstrated the inaccuracy of Lepére’s calculations. 
In 1854 De Lesseps, having matured his plan, laid it before Satd 
Pasha, who was then viceroy and determined to carry it out. Diffi- 
culties were thrown in the way of the enterprise by the British 
government during Lord Palmerston’s ministry, but on Jan. 5th, 
1856, permission to begin the work was formally granted by the 
viceroy. A considerable time, however, elapsed before the necessary 
capital was raised, and it was not till April QHth, 1859, that the 
work was actually begun. The viceroy undertook to pay many of the 
current expenses and provided 25,000 workmen, who were to be 
paid and fed by the company at an inexpensive rate and were to 
be relieved every three months. Until the completion of the Fresh 
Water Canal (p. 191) the supplying of these workmen with water, 
which at first had to be transported on camels, cost the company 
8000 fr. per day. Later, however, fewer native hands were employed, 
European labourers were engaged, and much of the work was done 
by machinery, of 22,000 h.p, in all. 

On March 18th, 1869, the water of the Mediterranean was at 
length allowed to fiow into the nearly dry, salt-encrusted basins of 
the Bitter Lakes, the N. parts of which lay 26-40 ft. below the 
level of the Mediterranean, while the S. parts required extensive 
dredging operations. The opening of the Suez Canal was inaugurated 
on Nov. 17th, 1869, with magnificent festivities in the presence 
of the Empress Eugénie and many European princes. 

The cost of constructing the canal amounted to about 19 million 
pounds sterling, of which 412,800,000/. was paid by the shareholders, 
while the rest of the sum was almost entirely contributed by the 
Khedive. In 1875, however, Lord Beaconsfield, on behalf of the 
British Government, acquired 176,602 of the Khedive’s shares for 
a sum of 4,080,000/., and nearly one-half of the shares are now in 
British hands. The canal belongs to the Suez Canal Co. ( Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez), founded in 1854. which 
possesses also lands, buildings, and other property, valued at nearly 
3,000,0002. Its concession expires in 1968. 

The canal is 168 kilometres (104!/) M. or 903/4 nautical miles) 
in length, and the E. bank is furnished with distance-posts at 
intervals of 5 kilometres. The depth of the canal, originally 26 ft., 
is now 33-42 ft., admitting vessels drawing 32 ft. of water, Its width 
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“is 310-525 ft. on the surface and 150-328 ft. at the bottom. Near the 
railway stations are passing-places for the large steamers, named 
‘Gare du Nord’ and ‘Gare du Sud’ respectively. 


The great mercantile importance of the Suez Canal is apparent from 
the following data. The distance from London to Bombay via the Cape 
of Good Hope is 12,548 English miles, and vid the Canal 7028 M. only. 
The saving thus effected is 44/p of the distance. From Hamburg to Bombay 
by the Cape 12,903 M., by the Canal 7383 M.; saving 43%o. From Trieste 
to Bombay by the Cape 13,229 M., by the Canal 4816 M.; saving 63 %o. 
From London to Hongkong by the Cape 15,229 M., by the Canal 11,112 M.; 
saving 28%. From Odessa to Hongkong by the Cape 16,629 M., by the 
Canal 873) M.; saving 47%. From Marseilles to Bombay by the Cape 
12,144 M., by the Canal 5022 M.; saving 59%. From Constantinople to 
Zanzibar by the Cape 10,271 M., by the Canal 4365 M.; saving 57%. From 
Rotterdam to the Sunda Strait by the Cape 13,252 M., by the Canal 9779 M.; 
saving 26 %. 

The canal is open day and night. The nationalities of the vessels travers- 
ing the canal in 1913 were as follows: British 2951 (= 58%), German 778, 
Dutch 342, French 256, Austro-Hungarian 246, Russian 110, Italian 110, 
Japanese 63, Danish 56, Norwegian 44, Swedish 33, Spanish 26, Turkish 23, 
American 8. — For the year 1928 the figures were as follows: British 3393 
= 56 %), Dutch 617, German 611, Italian 363, French 359, Japanese 158, 
Norwegian 149, American 123, Greek 90, Danish 71, Swedish 66, Belgian 40, 
Russian 20, Spanish 6. 

The canal dues, originally 13 fr. and reduced to 6 fr. 25 c. in 1944, are 
now 6 fr. 90c. (gold) per net ton (for vessels in ballast 4 fr. 40 ¢.); the 
passenger tax is 10 fr. for each adult, 5fr. for each child between the 
ages of three and twelve. Naval vessels and mail-steamers with a regular 
service are charged somewhat less. The income of the company, in million 
gold frances, was 139.9 in 1912 (expenditure 47.7), 166.8 in 1922, 192.2 in 
1925, 208 in 1927, and 222.4 in 1928. 

Steamers are not allowed to steam through the canal (except in the 
large Bitter Lakes) above a speed of 6 M. per hr., as their wash would 
injure the embankments. 


GrowtH or TRAFFIC IN THE SuEZ CANAL. 


In the following table the figures from 1885 to 1909 show the aunual 
averages; the tonnage for 1870 is gross, for the other years net. 


Number Tonnage Number Tonnage 
of vessels |(in thousands) || 8? | of vessels |(in thousands) 


485 1915 3708 15,266 
1494 34110 42.325 
2026 9853 8368 
3624 9522 9251 
8344 3986 16,014 
3563 4009 17,575 
3387 3975 18,419 
3769 A3\5 29,743 
4079 4624 . 22,730 
A583 5124 25,110 
4969 5337 29,762 
5373 4879 26,769 
5085 BB45 28,962 
4802 6084 31,906 
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B, The Voyage through the Suez Canal. 


Port Said, see p.187. Opposite, on the left, is Port Fudd (p. 190). 
The forest of masts in the harbour remains in sight long after we 
quit the town. The canal, on the W. bank of which runs the rail- 
way to Ismailia (p. 190), is constructed in a perfectly straight line 
through Lake Manzala (Menszaleh), but the part of the lake adjoin- 
ing the canal on the E. (and to a less extent on the W.) has been 
drained. The brackish waters of this lake extend over an area of 
about 660 sq. M., covering what was once one of the most fertile 
districts in Egypt, formerly intersected by the three most important 
arms of the Nile (p. lxix) in ancient times, the Pelusiac, the Tanitic, 
and the Mendesian. Among the numerous towns and villages situ- 
ated here were the important cities of Tanis (p. 182) and Tennis. 
The chief village is now Matariya (p. 184). Immense flocks of peli- 
cans and silver herons and some flamingoes are to be seen on the 
lake, and its waters are fished by about 7000 boats, each of which 
pays a monthly tax of £E 2, For the steamers of the Menzaleh 
Canal & Navigation Co., see p. 190. — The first station is (10 M.) 
Ras el-‘Ish (p. 190). 


Lake Manzala ends at (271/) M.) El-Qantara (Kantara, ‘the 
bridge’), an isthmus separating it from Lake Ballah. Over this 
isthmus led the ancient military road from Egypt to Syria. The 
railway from Port Said to Cairo (p. 190) passes through Qantara, 
which is also the starting-point of the Palestine railway (see p. 190). 
The village, with a post office and custom house, lies on the Asiatic 
pank of the canal (ferry). To the N.E. is an aerodrome. 

The British military cemetery near Qantara, where the Egypt Ex- 
peditionary Force (p. cxxxi) had its base in 1915-18, the remains of trenches 
and barbed-wire entanglements visible from the stcamers on the E. bank 
of the canal, and a war memorial (S. of Ismailia, p. 198; Indian war 
memorial, see p. 201) are reminders of the British defence of the Suez 
Canal during the war. The Turkish advance on the canal through the 
Sinai desert in February 1915 was a complete failure, and the Turkish 
and German attack in July 1916 was likewise repulsed on Aug, 4-5th at 
Ruméni (25 M. to the N.B. of Qantara, on the Palestine railway). 

The mounds of débris named Tell Dafana (Kom Dafana, Tell ed-Daffdna, 
or Tell Defenneh; ‘hill of the grave-diggers’), situated to the N. of the 
caravan route between Es-Salihiya (p. 182) and Qantara, at the ancient 
Pelusiac mouth of the Nile, are reached from Qantara by donkey in 21/2- 
3 brs. They contain the remains of a camp of the Greek mercenaries of 
Psammetichos I. and were excavated in 1886 by Sir Flinders Petrie, who 
found numerous fragments of Greek pottery, arrow-heads, and weapons. 
Sir Flinders identifies the spot with the Greek Daphnae and with the 
Tahapanes, Tahpanhes, or Tehaphnehes of the Bible (Jeremiah ii, 16 and 
xliii. 7; Ezekiel xxx. 18, etc.). — About 1/, hr. from Qantara, to the S. 
of the old caravan road, lies the hill of Tell el-Ahmar (‘red hill’) or Zed? 
Abu Seifa, with the ruins of a temple of Ramses II. and remains of the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods. 

About 21/2 M. to the N. of (18 M.) Pelusium station on the Palestine 
railway, and 6 M. to the W. of Rumini station (see above), are situated 
the ruin-strewn Tell el-Farama and Tell el-Fadda, occupying the site of 
Pelusium, the celebrated eastern seaport and key to Egypt (pp. ix, cxvii), 
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which now contains no objects of interest. Here too lay the Delta residence _ 
of the Ramessids, the Biblical town of Rameses (Raamses; Gen. xlvii. 14). 


The canal traverses Lakes Ballah, now drained. At El-Firdan 
(p. 190), at the S. end of the lakes, the canal passes through the 
first cutting. At the next passing-place we obtain a glimpse of 
the desert. 

The hills of El-Gisr (‘the embankment’), which cross the 
course of the canal at an average height of 52 ft. above sea-level 
(comp. p. 1xx), presented the most serious obstacle to its construe- 
tion. In order to form a cutting through it about 18,800,000 cubie 
yds. of earth had to be removed. At the top of the hill is the 
deserted village of El-Gisr, with a chapel to the Virgin of the 
Desert and a ruined mosque. A flight of steps ascends to this 
point from the canal. The view hence embraces a great part of the 
Isthmus, the frowning Gebel ‘Ataqa (p. 193) above Suez, the moun- 
tains of the Sinai peninsula, the course of the canal, and the 
green expanse of the Bitter Lakes. 

At the end of the cutting the canal enters Lake Tims&h (‘croco- 
dile Jake’), the dredged channel through which is indicated by 
stakes. As we enter the lake we see the khedivial chalet (see 
p. 191) above us to the right, and to the S. the mountains of Gebel 
Abu Ballah. The lake, which is now about 61/gsq. M. in area and 
of a beautiful pale-blue colour, was, before the construction of the 
canal, a mere pond of brackish water, full of reeds. On its N. bank 
lies the town of Ismailia (p. 190). 

After quitting Lake Timsah we pass (r.) the foot of the Gebel 
Maryam, which an Arab legend points, out as the place where 
Miriam, when smitten with leprosy for her disapproval of the mar- 
tiage of Moses with an Ethiopian woman, spent seven days, beyond 
the precincts of the camp of the Israelites (Numbers xii), — On the 
W. side of the canal, about 5 M. to the 8. of Ismailia and 11/5 M. 
to the N. of Tiisfim (see below), the spot where the Turks tried to 
cross the canal in 1915 (comp. p. 197) is marked by a War Memorial, 
two obelisks, each 164 ft. high, erected by the Suez Canal Co. — At 
the 87th kilometre is situated (r.) the small village of Tastim, which 
is easily recognized by the whitewashed dome of the tomb of a 
sheikh, Excavations near here have led to the discovery of many 
interesting fossil remains of large animals belonging to the miocene 
tertiary formation, and pieces of fossil wood also have been found 
here (comp. p. 127),— A little farther on (near the 92nd kilo- 
metre) is the cutting which conducts the canal through the rocky 
barrier of the Serapeum (station, see p. 193), 

The canal now passes the signal station of Le Déversoir (‘weir’), 
with its lighthouse, and enters the blue-green Bitter Lakes, which 
have been identified with the Marah of the Bible (Exodus xy. 23; 
“they could not drink of the waters of Marah, for they were bitter” ; 
comp. p..201), The banks are flat and sandy, but to the S. W. (r.) 
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Practical Notes. SUEZ. 13. Route. 199 


rises the range of the Gebel Gineifa (p. 193). At the S.H. end of the 
Large Basin is (421 km.) the signal station of El-Kabrit. The bed of 
the Little Basin, which we next traverse, consists entirely of shell- 
formations. The signal station of Gineifa lies at its end (134 km.). 

Near Esh-Shallafa (139 km.) no less than 45,000 cubic yds. of 
limestone, coloured red and brown with iron, had to be removed 
in the course of the excavation of the canal. This stone contained 
teeth and vertebra of sharks (Carcharodon megalodon Ag. ), bivalve 
shells, and remains of Bryozoa. In the layer of sand above the 
limestone were found crocodiles’ teeth and the remains of hippo- 
potami and other large quadrupeds. The monument of Darius near 
Shalldifa is mentioned on p. 494. 

We finally reach the Gulf of Suez, which is here so shallow that, 
but for the canal, it might be crossed on foot at low tide. It con- 
tains several islands. On the W. bank are the docks, workshops, 
and warehouses of the Canal Co. Passengers are landed at Suez in 


steam-launches, 
Suez (Port Taufig; 160 km. ), see below. 


13. Suez and its Environs. 


Railway Stations. Arba‘in, for local trains; Suez Town; Port Taufig 
(Port Taufik), for the docks. — Arrival by steamer, see above. 

Hotels. Bel-Air (Pl. a), opposite the Eastern Telegraph Oftice, 40 R, at 
95-30, B. 10, L. or D. 25, pens. 70-80P.T,, plain but good, At Port Taufigq: 
Hotel du Sinai, to the E. of the station. 

Post Office, Rue Colmar, — Telegraph Offices (comp. p, Xx). Eyyptian, 
at the Governorate; Eastern Telegraph Co., Shari‘ Hammam Shiodda. — 
Custom Hous near the hacbour, — At Port Taufiq there are branch-offives 
of the Egyptian post office and the two telegraph offices, and a sub-office 
of customs. 

Physicians. Dv. J. Mitchell; Dr. Rogier; Dr. Gauthier (physician to the 
Suez Canal Co.), at Port Taufiq. — Chemists. Hippocrate, Eliades, Phar- 
macie Suez, all three in the Rue Colmar. 

Consulates. British, at Port Taufiq (vice-consulate). There are also 
French, German, Italian, Danish, Dutch, Norwegian, Swedish, Spanish, 
and other consulates. 

Steamship Offices (most of them at Port Taufiq). P. & 0. (comp. p. 4), 
British India, English Coaling Co.; Union Castle, Bibby, Orient, Blue Funnel 
Line, Wm. Stapledon & Sons; Lloyd Triestino, Sitmar Line (comp. p. 1), 
G. Lazzerini & Co., Rue des Messageries; Hamburg-America Line and 
German African Services (comp. Pp. 2), at the German Coaling Depot; Rotter- 
dam Lloyd, Port Said & Suez Coal Co.; Henderson Line, Nederland Line, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Worms & Co.; Anchor Line, G. Beyts & Co.; Messageries 
Maritimes, M. Lecouflet; Khedivial Mail Line, Curwen & Co. 

Junction Railway between the town (Arba’in station, see above) and 
Port Taufiq; trains every half-hour, in 9 min.; 1st class fare P.T. 43/2. 

Boats by the hour according to previous arrangement. The boatmen 
are apt to be extortionate in their demands, as they have been spoiled 
by passengers on the large liners making a short stay only. Comp. p. 201. 

Chief Attractions. The afternoon of the day of arrival may be de- 
voted to a visit to the Harbour, The next morning (early start necessary; 
comp. p- 201) may be spent in a visit to the Springs of Moses. 
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Suez (Arabic Es-Suweis), a town of 40,523 inhabitants in 1927, 
lies at the head of the gulf of that name, one of the N. extremities 
of the Red Sea, and to the N.W. of the mouth of the Suez Canal. 
Before the construction of the canal it was a miserable Arab village. 
Neither the Arab quarter, with its seven mosques and unimportant 
bazaar, nor the European quarter, which has grown considerably of 
recent years and in which the principal street is the Rue Colmar 
(Shari‘ Siq en-Nemsa), presents any attraction. The town has a 
governor of its own (p. xlix). 

A mound of débris to the N. of the town, the Kém or Tell 
el-Qulzum, commands a fine view of the mountains of the Sinai 
peninsula, the sea, the harbour, and the town. This bill, which 
is shown by the road-cutting to be a heap of ruins of the Greco- 
Roman period, was probably the site of the Ptolemaic fortress of 
Klysma as well as of an earlier settlement of the period of the 
Pharaohs. Near it are the remains of a large temple of that date. 
Beyond the railway, to the W., is the Arab quarter of El-Arba‘tn. 
— Farther N. is the mouth of the Fresh or Sweet Water Canal 
(p. 191), the flow of which into the conduits, as well as its dis- 
charge into the sea, is regulated by means of a large lock. The 
level of the canal is here 61/, ft. above that of the Red Sea, On 
its banks, and also near the British Cemetery (including a war 
cemetery), are luxuriant gardens, The large buildings to the N. of 
it are the former British Naval Hospital and the engine-house of the 
Waterworks. — To the BE. of the canal are the quarantine station 
and a large camping-ground for caravans, 

To the S.W. of E]-Arba‘in (see above) are Petroleum Reyineries of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields Ltd. and of the Egyptian government; here the 
crude petroleum from El-Hurghada (p. 400) and other wells on the Red 
Sea is treated. 

As the N, extremity of the Gulf of Suez ends in a shoal, which 
is dry at low water, the entrance of the Suez Canal and the ne- 
cessary harbour-works were constructed 2M. to the S., at the be- 
ginning of the deep water. A stone Causeway, 50 ft. wide, on which 
run a road and railway, connects the town with these works and 
affords beautiful views of the ‘Ataqa Mts. on the W. and the range 
of the Sinai peninsula on the E. 

At the end of the pier is Port Tauftq or Tewfik, on an artificial 
island 50 acres in area, constructed of the large quantities of earth 
dredged from the canal. The main street of Port Taufig is the 
Avenue Héléne, over 1000 yds. in length, at the N. end of which is 
a bronze bust erected by De Lesseps to Lieutenant Thomas Waghorn 
(1800-50; p. 195), an enterprising British naval officer, who, after 
having spent the best years of his life in the endeavour to establish 
regular communication between England and India via Egypt, died 
in poverty in London. The large docks of Port Ibrahim lie to the 8.W., 
and on the extreme W. is the Petroleum Basin. The outer anchorage 
of the harbour is spacious and well-protected, and war-ships moor 
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here. A new quay, 186 yds. long, is under construction. The situ- 
ation of the sand-banks and of the navigable channel is of course 
best seen at low tide. — The Indian War Memorial (1926), a granite 
obelisk 65 ft. high, designed by Sir John Burnet and placed at the 
S. extremity of Port Taufiq, commemorates the Indian soldiers who 
fell in Egypt and Palestine during the war. 

ExcuRsIoN To THE SpEines oF Moss (7-8 hrs.). — Boats (p. 199) 
and Donkeys (there and back about P.T. 20) should be ordered a day in 
advance, and an early morning start should be made (about 6 a.m.). A 
motor-boat, for which application should be made to the consul or to a 
steamship agent, is preferable to a rowing boat. Calm weather is very 
desirable for this excursion, not only for the passage in the boat (by 
which the donkeys also must be conveyed) but also because the driving 
sand in the desert is very disagreeable in a high wind. About 2 hrs. 
should be allowed for the stay at the springs, including time for luncheon 
(brought by the traveller) and for a walk on the beach. 

The distance from the usual landing-place of the boats, in the 
entrance to the Suez Canal (comp. the map, p. 199), to the springs 
is about 61/, M. (2 hrs.’ ride). The whole of the route thence by 
land traverses the sand of the desert, skirting the sea, which lies 
to the right. On the W. towers the imposing Gebel ‘Ataqa (p. 193), 
which presents a most picturesque appearance on the return-route. 
To the left rise the yellowish ranges of the Gebel er-Raha, belonging 
to the long chain of the Gebel et-Tih, and facing the S.E. We are 
now traversing Asiatic soil, while at the same time the eye ranges 
over part of the African continent. 

In fayourable weather the expedition is usually made by sea 
to the pier at the quarantine station (Esh-Shatt), about 2M. to the 
N.W. of the springs, which are thence reached on foot. This part 
of the Red Sea was long regarded as that across which the Israelites 
fled from Pharaoh; now, however, this is generally located farther 
N., in the vicinity of the Bitter Lakes, which at that epoch may 
have been connected with the Red Sea. 

The Springs of Moses (‘Oydn or ‘Iytin Misa) form an oasis of 
luxuriant vegetation, about five furlongs in circumference. Some of 
the springs, which vary in temperature from 70° to 84° Fahr., are 
only slightly brackish, while others are undrinkably bitter. The 
largest, in the garden farthest §., is said to have been the bitter 
spring which Moses sweetened by casting into it a particular tree 
(Exodus xv. 25). 

A mound, 10 min. S.E, of the gardens, which is about 45 ft. 
high and is marked by a solitary palm-tree, commands a fine view. 
On the top of it is a small spring. — Conchologists will find a number 
of interesting shells on the beach at low tide, but the best places are 


much farther 8. 
Motor-road from Suez across the desert to Heliopolis (Cairo), see p. 128. 
From Suez to Port Sudan and Khartdm, see R. 36. 
From Suez to Sinai, see Baedeker’s ‘Palestine and Syria’, 
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14, The Faiyim. 


A visit to the Faiyam, a fertile and attractive district with many 
historical associations, can be accomplished in two or three days, by 
making use of motor-cars. Travellers with a slight knowledge of the 
language and customs may dispense with a dragoman. ist Dar: Railway 
or motor-car (new motor-road, see below; good road also via Saqqara) 
from Cairo to Madéinet el-Faiyam; inspect that town and its environs (site 
of Crocodilopolis-Arsinoé); by railway or carriage to Biyahmu, 2np Day: 
Excursion by motor-car to Lake Meris vii Jéshawdi. 3np Day: Excursion 
to Hauwdra (Labyrinth) and El-Lahan ; return to Cairo. — Hurried travellers 
should take the early train from Cairo to Madinet el-Faiyim and make the 
excursion to Lake Mceris on the same day; next day they visit the pyramids 
of Hauwara and El-Labin. — A favourite plan is to motor to E]-Labiin 
and on to Beni Suef, where the Cairo-Luxor railway is reached (p. 248); 
this drive takes 3!/2 hrs. (including 1 hr.’s stay at the pyramid of El-Lahin). 
There is also a branch-railway from El-Lahtin to Beni Suef (see p. 218). — 
Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son organize six-day and eight-day desert-excursions 
on camels from the Pyramids of Giza via Saqqara and Dahshir to Tamiya, 
Lake Mceris, and Madinet el-Faiyim, details of which may be learned at 
Cook’s office in Cairo (p. 40). 

Rarzway from Cairo vid Wasta to Madinet el-Faiydm, £03/, M., in 2!/2- 
23/, hrs., five trains daily in either direction. A new Motor Roap leads 
from the Pyramids of Giza (p. 132) straight across the desert to K6m Aushim 
(p. 209), and thence on to Madinet el-Faiyiim. — From Madinet el-Faiyim 
radiate numerous light railways (besides the main line), which facilitate 
visits even to remote points. — Carrtaces, Moror Cars, and Ripine ANIMALS 
may be obtained at the Hotel Karoun in El-Madina (p. 203). 

Situation and History. Im the great plateau of the Libyan Desert, 
which rises 300-400 ft. above sea-level, is situated the province of the 
Farytm (Fayum, Fayoum; from the ancient Egyptian ‘Phiom’, i.e. the 
lake), the first of the oases, which is usually considered to belong to the 
valley of the Nile, and is justly celebrated for its extraordinary fertility. 
This tract is in the form of an oval basin and is enclosed by the Libyan 
hills, which are here of moderate height, and lies about three-fifths of a 
degree to the S. of Cairo. It enjoys a remarkably fine climate. Even at 
the period of the Ptolemies and the Romans the Faiyam was extolled. 
“The Arsinoite Nome” [comp. p. 204], says Strabo, “is the most remarkable 
of all, both on account of its scenery and its fertility and cultivation. 
For it alone is planted with large and richly productive olive-trees, and 
the oil is good when the olives are carefully gathered; those who are 
neglectful may indeed obtain oil in abundance, but it has a bad smell. 
In the rest of Egypt the olive-tree is never seen, except in the gardens 
of Alexandria, where under favourable circumstances it yields olives but 
no oil. Vines, corn, podded plants, and many other products also thrive 
in this district in no small abundance.” The Faiyim is indebted for its 
fertility to the Bahr Yasuy or Youssef (‘Canal of Joseph’), which diverges 
from the Ibrahimiya Canal at Dairit (see p. 224) and flows at El-Lahin 
(p. 206) through a narrow opening in the Libyan chain into the Faiyim, 
where it divides into numerous ramifications, abundantly watering the 
whole district. At the point where the Bahr Yasuf enters the Faiyim 
the district forms a plateau of moderate height, descending W. in two 
gradations to the E. bank of the Birket Qardn (p. 208). 

In antiquity the Faiyim was known as Te-she or ake-land’ (Gr. Limné, 
lake), from the great inland lake frequently mentioned and described by 
Greek travellers and geographers under the name of Lake Moris (from 
Egyptian me(r)-wér, mwér, great lake), of which the last trace must be 
recognized in the present Birket Qdrdn (p. 208). At the most remote period 
the lake occupied almost the entire basin of the Faiyiim, but within the 
historical period its area became contracted, and it extended from the 
desert temple discovered by Schweinfurth (p. 203), on the N., to Biyabmu 
and the district between Ibshawai and ‘Agamiyin, on the S. Its circum- 
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History. THE FAIYUM. 14, Route, 203 


ference seems to have been about 140 M. and its area about 770 sq. M. 
According to recent calculations it lay T3ft. above the level of the Medi- 
terranean; the present lake is 4144 ft. below sea-level. The ancient Lake 
Meeris thus left uncovered only the narrow strip of the fertile ‘lake-land’ 
on the S., on which stood the capital Shedet (Crocodilopolis, p. 204), pro- 
tected by embankments against inundation. Several rulers of the 12th Dyn. 
established their residences on the BK. margin of the lake-land, and Amen- 
emmeés III. seems to have shown a special predilection for it, Teye, the 
wife of Amenophis III. (48th Dyn.), fixed her residence near EL-Lahin. 
In the Greek period, chiefly under Ptolemy II. Philadelphus (p. cxi), the 
lake area was reduced by means of embankments, approximately to the 
size of the modern Birket Qaraén. Land was reclaimed for agricultural 
purposes by draining the marshes, and the success of these efforts is at- 
tested by the fertile fields and prosperous villages that have occupied for 
twenty centuries the erstwhile site of Lake Meris. The extensive irrig- 
ation works constructed by Philadelphus were discovered in 1927-28. 
Strabo describes the lake in the following terms: “Owing to its size and 
depth Lake Meris is capable of receiving the superabundance of water 
during the inundation without overflowing the habitations and crops; but 
later, when the water subsides, and after the lake has given up its ex- 
cess through the same canal [i.e. the Bahr Yusuf], both it and the canal 
retain water enough for purposes of irrigation. At both ends of the canal 
there are lock-gates by means of which the engineers can regulate the 
influx and efflux of the water.” Near the modern El-Lahiin there is a 
large lock to this day. — The statement of Herodotus that Lake Meris 
was an artificial construction thus rests upon an error and is moreover 
in direct contradiction to Strabo’s account. For the two pyramids and 
statues mentioned by Herodotus as standing in the lake, see p. 205. 

The Faiyim forms a separate province. The Inhabitants are fellahin, 
or tillers of the soil, and Beduin. To the latter race belong the poor 
fishermen who inhabit the banks of the Birket Qartin. — Comp. ‘The Topo- 
graphy and Geology of the Fayum Province’, by H. J. L. Beadneil (Report 
of the Egyptian Survey Department, Cairo, 1905), and ‘Recent Work on 
the Problem of Lake Mceris’, by Miss G. Calon-Thompson and Miss E. W. 
Gardner (Geographical Journal, Jan. 1929). 


From Cairo to El- Wasta (571/4M.; buffet), see p. 217. Travellers 
change trains. 

The branch-railway to the Faiydm runs W., across cultivated 
land (with the pyramid of Meidam on the plateau to the right; 
p. 247), to the (41/4 M.) station of Kom Abu Radi, beyond which 
it traverses a desert tract and crosses the low and bleak Libyan 
chain of hills, attaining its highest point at 190 ft. above the sea. 
On reaching the cultivated districts of the Faiytim the train crosses 
the ‘Abdallah Wahbi Canal. The pyramid of Hauwara (p. 206) is 
seen to the left. Beyond (151/. M.) Seila (Siala) we cross the Bahr 
Scila el-Gedid (p. 206) and the Bahr el- Wadi or El-Bats Canal 
(p. 207; now reclaimed for tillage). — Near (181/) M.) El-Idwa 
(Edwa; 69 ft.; p. 204) is a cemetery. In the distance is the pyramid 
of El-Lahtin (p. 207), nearer is that of Hauwara (p. 206). We 
traverse rich arable land. 

231/. M. Madinet el-Faiyim. — Horers (near the station). Karoun, 
94 Bay, pens. P. 1, 60-80, with restaurant, National, both comparatively 
good. — Bank. National Bank of Egypt. 

Madinet el-Faiyam (Fayoum), usually known as El-Madina, is 
the chief town of the province of Faiyém with 52,372 inhab. in 1927 
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(including many Greeks). There are several mosques, a Roman 
Catholic, and a large Coptic church, and a station of the American 
Mission. The long covered bazaars are of no great interest. The 
mosque of Qdit Bey, built on a bridge over the Bahr Yasuf (p. 202), 
has an ancient portal with bronze-mounted doors. The interior has 
been completely restored. At the W. end of the town the Bahr 
Yusuf radiates through sluices into numerous branches, 


To the N. of the town, and intersected by the railway to Abuksah 
(see below), are the rubbish-mounds known as Kiman Faris, or 
‘rider’s hills’, covering an area of 560 acres. These mark the site 
of Crocodilopolis-Arsinoé, one of the most extensive ruins of any 
old Egyptian town. The rubbish-heaps have recently been much 
diminished by brick-burners and diggers for sabakh (p. Ixxiii). 

The ancient Egyptian name of this town was Shedet. It was the centre 
of the worship of the crocodile-headed water-god Suchos or Sobdk, under 
whose protection the entire lake-land stood. The crocodile was sacred to 
him, and the Greeks therefore named the city Crocodilopolis or ‘crocodile 
town’. It never attained to any political importance. Ptolemy II. Phila- 
delphus (p. cxi) seems to have converted it into an essentially Hellenic 
city by adding new quarters, founding Greek temples and educational 
institutions, and introducing the Greek language. This monarch also raised 
Queen Arsinoé to the dignity of patron-goddess, and the district became 
known as the ‘Arsinoite Nome’ and the capital as the ‘City of the Dwellers 
in the Arsinoite Nome’, or, more briefly, as Arsinoé. At the time of its 
greatest prosperity it had over 100,000 inhabitants, 

On the extreme N. edge of the ruins, near the farm of ‘Ezbet 
Farahat Farid, is the site of the principal ancient temple, which 
was dedicated to Suchos. This existed as early as the 12th Dyn. 
and was afterwards rebuilt by Ramses II, Beside the temple lay a 
sacred pond in which the crocodile of Suchos was kept. 

Rartways run from Madinet el-Faiytim to Abuksdh (see p. 208), and via 
Biyahmu to (T/2 M.) Sinndris (Sennures, Sennorés; light railway, see below), 
a district capital. : 

The Faiyim Light Railways also radiate in various directions, their 
starting-point adjoining the main railway station. 1.Via Quhdfa, Hawwdra, 
and Dimishgin to El-Ladhdn, see pp. 205, 206. — 2. Via Sheikh Hasan and ‘Ezbet 
Matar (Ezbet Mattar) to Qalamshdh (Qalamsha), whence Dishdsha (p. 248), 
about 42 M. to the S., may be reached on donkey-back vid Abu Hdmid in 
21/2-8 hrs. — 3. Vid Abgtg (p. 205), Jisa (Htsa; a district capital), Minyet 
el-Heit (Minict, El-Minya; see below), Shidmah (Shidmo), and Sheikh Abu Nar 
(Abou Nour) to El-Gharag. About 6 M, to the 8.E, of El-Gharaq, on the 
Bahr el-Gharaq canal, by the S.W. border of the Faiyim, and near the 
Tell Umm el-Breigat, lay the ancient Tebtynis, in the necropolis of which 
a number of mummified crocodiles and numerous papyri were found in 
1899-1900. From El-Gharaq an interesting desert expedition may be made 
in one day on camels to the Wddi Raiydn, a valley on the way to the 
oasis of Bahariya (p, 405). —4. To Jtsa and Minyet el-Heit (see above), and 
vid Abu Gandir (Abou Guandir), En-Nazla (Nezleh-Balad), and Qasr el-Gebdali 
(Kasr-el-Guibali) to Esh-Shawdshna (p. 209). — 5. Via Safi (Soufi), Mutal 
(Moutoul), Garadu (Guaradu), and Tubhdr (Tobhar), to El-Agamiyin 
(Agamiine). — 6, Vid El-"Idwa (p. 203), Matir Taris (Mittertaris, Matar Tares), 
Ma‘saret Dada (Massaret Douda) to Sinndris (see above), Tdmiya (Tamieh; 
p. 209) and Zr-Réda (Rodah). To the 8. of Er-Réda, in the necropolis near 
the village of Zr-Rabiyat, Theodore Graf found the famous mummy-portraits 
(2nd-83rd cent. of our era) now distributed over the museums of the world. 
About 6 M. to the N.E. of Er-Réda, on the desert plateau above the 
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‘Abdall4h Wahbi Canal and near the beginning of the desert route to Hr- 
Riqga (p. 217), is the site of the ancient Philadelphia, a colony of Greek 
soldiers founded c. 250 B.C. under Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. 

The village of Biyahmu (Biahmu, Biahmo, Bihamu), which lies on the 
railway to Sinndris (p. 204), 41/2 M. to the N. of Madinet el-Faiydm, is 
usually visited by carriage or motor-car, Or on donkey-back. The fine 
high-road running to Sinndris leads past the Government School, the 
Government Hospital, and several country-houses. It then traverses fertile 
fields and passes palm groves and fig orchards, affording an idea of the 
fertility of the district. — By the railway embankment, 1/2 M. to the N. of 
Biyahmu station, rise two large stone Piles, which present the appearance 
of ruined pyramids and are called by the natives Kursi Fara‘an (‘Pharaoh's 
chair’) or Zs-Sanam (‘the idol). These were the pedestals of two colossal 
sandstone Statues of King Amenemmes III., remains of which have been 
found by Lepsius and by Sir Flinders Petrie, who estimates their original 
height at 40 ft. The learned Father Vansleb of Erfurt saw the lower 
portion of one of these figures in 1672. The pedestals were once washed 
by the waters of Lake Meris, and there is Jitile doubt that they are the 
two pyramids described by Herodotus as standing in Lake Meeris, each 
with a colossal seated human figure upon it. 

From Mapinet et-Faryém ro Sanuiz, 91/2 M. This fine route leads 
through a remarkably fertile and well-cultivated region, via the villages 
of Beni Salih and Es-Siliyin. Picturesquely situated on a cliff to the left 
appears the village of Fidimin. Sanhur is a large village occupying the 
site of a considerable ancient town. 

Near Abgig (Begig; railway station, see p. 204), 2 M. to the S.W. of 
Madinet el-Faiyaém, lies a red granite obelisk, erected by Sesostris I, 
now broken, which was once 46 ft. in height. The natives call it Hl- 
‘Amad, or the column. 


Pyramids of Hauwara (Labyrinth) and El-Lahin. 


The excursion to the pyramid of Hauwara may be comfortably accom- 
plished in half-a-day. We take the light railway (p. 204) to (‘/2 hr.) 
Hauwdra, and ride thence by donkey, which we must bring with us (comp. 
p. 202). From the pyramid we ride all the way back to Madinet el-Faiyam. 
Or we may ride all the way to the pyramid and back (c. 3 hrs,). The drive 
by carriage or motor-car js more convenient and enables the pyramid of 
El-Lahan to be included in the excursion. — A visit to the pyramid of 
ELLAbGin by railway and donkey requires an entire day, but Hauwara 
may be included on the return-route. We take the light railway to Bash 
Katib, ride thence to the pyramid of El-Lahiin, and thence, in 1/2hr., to 
the pyramid of Hauwara. — Carriages and motor-cars, see p. 202. 

4, Railway Journey to Hauwara and El-Lahtn. The railway, 
following the same course as the high-road, leads at first along the 
bank of the Bahr Yasuf, with the pyramid of Hauwara to the left, 
to the village of Quhafa. Farther on it traverses cultivated fields, 
with the heights of Gebel Sidmant to the right, and reaches the 
station of Hauwdéra (Hawara), beside the village of Hauwdaret el- 
Maqta‘, with its pretty mosque (xoute hence to the pyramid, see 
p- 206), To the left is a large cemetery, with the graves of sheikhs. 
—— The railway now again approaches the Bahr Yasuf, The remains 
of old embankments which we see from the train date from the 
period of the Galiphs. We then eross the Bahr Seila el-Gedid, which 
diverges from the Bahr Yasuf. The pyramid of El-Lahin becomes 
visible on the left. The train approaches the margin of the desert. 
— Dimishgin (Dimishkine) station. — The station of Bash Kati 
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(Bash-Kateb) is the starting-point for the pyramid of E]-Lahun 
(p. 207). — The train then traverses fertile land to the village of 
El-Lahtin or Iildhin (Lahoun; Egyptian Le-hone. i.e. ‘mouth of 
the canal’, see p. 202), situated on the right bank of the Bahr Yisuf. 
Branch-line to Beni Suef, see p. 248. — Close to the railway 
station is the sluice-bridge (‘pont régulateur’) through which the 
Bahr Ydsuf enters the Faiyim. Beyond the bridge is the village of 
Hauwéaret ‘Adlin, a picturesque place situated on the water. About 
2M. to the S.W. of El-Lahin, close to the edge of the desert, is the 
tuined town of Madinet Gurib (Kém Madinet Ghurdb), discovered 
by Sir Flinders Petrie. It owed its origin to Thutmosis II1., who 
built a temple here. 


2. The Pyramid of Hauwara (Hawdra), the tomb of Amenem- 
més III,, is reached on donkey-back from the village of Hauwéret 
el-Magta‘ (p. 205) in about 3/4 hr. The route leads N., through 
fields, to the desert plateau on which the pyramid stands. We then 
cross a bridge over the Bahr Seila el-Gedid (p. 203), which intersects 
the plateau. The pyramid consists of unburnt Nile bricks mixed 
with straw, and, when its sides were perfect, covered an area about 
115 yds. square. The limestone casing, however, had disappeared 
even in the Roman period. The nucleus of the structure is a natural 
mass of rock, 39 ft. in height. The dilapidated summit is easily 
reached in a few minutes by a well-worn path. The entrance to 
the pyramid, on the S, side (now impassable), was discovered in 
1889 by Sir Flinders Petrie. An intricate series of passages in the 
interior leads to the tomb-chamber in which Amenemmés III. and 
his daughter Ptah-nofru were interred. 


On theS, the pyramid was adjoined by the large mortuary temple 
of Amenemmes, This edifice, however, which served as a quarry for 
centuries after the Roman period, has completely vanished, with 
the exception of an extensive space strewn with small splinters of 
stone and fragments of fine granite and limestone columns. Traces 
of its walls may be recognized also in the sloping banks of the 
Bahr Seila el-Gedid. There is no doubt that this edifice was the 


famous Labyrinth, of which ancient travellers speak with such 
unbounded admiration. 


For the best description we are indebted to Strabo, who Visited the 
Labyrinth in person. He says: “There is also the Labyrinth here, a work 
as important as the Pyramids, adjoining which is the tomb of the king 
who built the Labyrinth. After advancing about 30-40 stadia beyond the 
first entrance of the canal we reach a table-shaped surface, on which 
rise a small town and a vast palace, consisting of as many royal dwellings 
as there were formerly nomes. For there is that precise number of courts, 
bordered with columns and adjoining each other, all being in the same 
row, and forming one building, like a long wall having the courts in front 
of it. The entrances to the courts are on the opposite side from the wall. 
In front of the entrances are numerous long covered passages, intersect- 
ing each other and thus forming such a winding path that a stranger 
cannot find his way into or out of each court without a guide. It is a 
marvellous fact that each of the ceilings of the chambers consists of a 
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single stone, and also that the passages are covered in the same way 
with single slabs of extraordinary size, neither wood nor other building 
material having been employed. On ascending to the roof, the height of 
which is inconsiderable as there is only one story, we have a survey of 
the flat stone surface consisting of these large slabs. On emerging from 
the covered passages we have a view of them extending in one line, each 
porne by twenty-seven monolithic columns. The walls also are constructed 
of stones of similar size. At the end of this structure, which is more 
than a stadium in length, is the tomb, consisting of a square pyramid, 
each side of which is four plethra (400 ft.) in length, and of equal height. 
The deceased who is buried here is called Imandes. It is asserted that 
80 many palaces were puilt because it was the custom. for all the nomes, 
represented by their magnates, with their priests and victims, to assemble 
here to offer sacrifice and gifts to the gods, and to deliberate on the most 
important concerns. Each nome then took possession of the hall destined 


for it.” 

The remains of brick buildings, which still linger on the mounds 
of rubbish to the E. of the temple and were erroneously regarded 
by Lepsius as remains of the Labyrinth, date from a village of the 
Roman period. — To the N. of the pyramid stretches the large Ne- 
eropolis used since the period of the Middle Empire by the richer 
inhabitants of Shedet-Crocodilopolis (p. 204). 

The Return to Madinet el-Faiyim may be made in 44/. hr. with- 
out again touching Hauwaret el-Maqta‘, as follows. We cross the 
Bahr Seila el-Gedfid (p. 206) and ride along its W. pank for some 
distance, next continue W. through the fields, and cross the filled- 
in Bahr el- Wadi (p. 203), which is partly cultivated and partly 
covered with reeds. We proceed through desert and fertile land to 
the village of Quh@fa (p. 205), charmingly situated on the Bahr 
Yisuf, whence we follow the railway embankment to the town. 


3. The Pyramid of El-Lahin (Ilahin), tomb of Sesostris 11., is 
most easily visited (20 min.) from Bash Katib (p. 205) or El-Lahan 
station (p. 206). The pyramid is constructed of Nile bricks, piled 
up upon a rocky nucleus bearing 4 star-shaped framework of low 
walls built of massive limestone blocks. To the N. of the pyramid 
are eight tombs hewn in the rock and the remains of the queen’s 
pyramid. To the S. are four shaft-tombs of near relatives of the 
king, in one of which, that of the princess Sit-Hathor- Yunut, Sir 
Flinders Petrie discovered in {944 a large collection of gold orna- 
ments of outstanding artistic merit, now divided between the Cairo 
Museum (p. 104) and the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 

About 11/,M. to the N. of the pyramid of ELLAhGin Sir Flinders Petrie 
discovered in 1889 the ruins of the town of Hetep-Senwosret (‘Contented is 
Sesostris’), which he called Kahun. This town was founded by Sesostris Il. 
(42th Dyn.) and had but a brief existence. Numerous domestic articles 
were found among the ruined houses. 
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Birket Qaran (Lake Meris) and its Environs. 


This excursion is easily accomplished by motor-car from Madinet el- 
Faiydm in one day; the route leads via Ibshawai (see below) direct to the 
bank of the lake. A more laborious route, not recommended for those 
ignorant of Arabic, is to take the train to Abuksah and to hire there 
(apply at the police station) a donkey or carriage to take them to the lake. 
Travellers who wish to make a lengthier stay near the lake and to visit 
the ruins of Dimai and the temple of Qasr Qdrdn must employ a dragoman, 
who will provide tents and provisions (information at the Hotel Karoun, 
p. 208). 

The railway journey from Madinet el-Faiyim to (121/9 M.) 
Abuksah (Abuxah) takes c. 1 hr. Beyond (71/2 M.) Sinaru (Senaro) 
lie the ruins of an ancient town. — 12 M. Lbshawdi (Abshawdai). 
The carriage route to the lake (comp. above) leads first through 
cultivated land, then crosses the ancient bed of the lake. — If we 


start from Abuksah we reach the lake at the ruins of El-Hammam. 


The Birket QArtn, i.e. ‘Lake of Qardin’ (the Korah of Num- 
bers xvi), is the Lake Meris of the Greeks (comp. p. 202). It lies 
444 ft. below the level of the Mediterranean and measures 93 sq. M. 
in area, 25 M. in length, and, at its broadest part, barely 6 M. in 
width. The depth of the E. part of the lake is 12 ft., of the W. 
part 18 ft. The greenish water is slightly brackish and is not fit for 
drinking. The N. bank is sterile, but on the S, the cultivated land 
often reaches as far as the lake. The right of fishing is let by govern- 
ment, and the whole of the fishermen on the lake are in the service 
of the lessee. Waterfowl are sometimes abundant but are far too 
shy to approach within gunshot. 

The lake is crossed with a favourable wind in about 2 hrs. To 
the E. appears a peninsula, with rubbish-heaps. In the lake lies 
the large island called Geztret el-Qarn, or ‘island of the horn’. On 
the N. bank of the lake are barren hills of considerable height. 

From the landing-place a somewhat steep path ascends to the 
(13/4 M.) ruins and temple of Dimai (Dimé). The fortified position 
of this town (230 ft. above the level of the lake), named in anti- 
quity Soknopaiouw Nésos, i.e. ‘island of Soknopaios’ (a form of Suchos, 
the Faiyim deity, p. 204), provided a secure point of departure for 
the caravans trading with the oases in the Libyan Desert. The ruins 
cover an area of about 125 acres. A street 400 yds. in length, form- 
erly embellished with figures of recumbent lions, leads past well- 
preserved houses to a platform on which an important temple once 
stood. This temple, built under the Ptolemies, was dedicated to 
Soknopaios and the ‘beautifully enthroned Isis’. The precinct was 
surrounded by a brick wall, and the temple itself contained several 
apartments, those in the rear being lined with well-jointed limestone- 
blocks and those in front having walls of roughly hewn stone coated 
with stucco. Very few reliefs have been found here; on one appears 
a Ptolemy praying before a ram-headed deity (probably Amun). 


At the foot of a steep descent in the Libyan desert, about 5 M. to 
the N, of Dimai, Prof, Schweinfurth (p, 44) discovered in 1285-86 the small 
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4071 M. Gondokoro is wonderfully situated on the lofty and 
thickly wooded bank of the river, with the mountains of Ladé (N.W.) 
and Rejaf (S.W.) in the background. On the lofty bank close by are 
the remains of the headquarters of Sir Samuel Baker, the explorer 
(4821-93). — 1089 M. Juba (rest-house), a mission station on the 
W. bank, has been since Dec. 1928 the terminus of the Nile steamers, 
which previously went on to Rejaf (Rejjaf), a district capital 7M. 
farther §. Rejaf lies on the W. bank, at the foot of the conspicuous 
Gebel Rejaf (328 ft.). Quarters at the house of the Société du Haut 
Uéle et du Nil (P. 120 P.T.). 


. From Juba a motor road leads S.W. via Loka (3314 ft.) and the neat 
settlement of Yei (a district capital) to (124 M.) Aba (2790 ft.) in the Belgian 
Congo. Thence via Faraje and through the alluvial gold-mine district 
(Moto Mines) to Aru, and then through beautiful mountain scenery, reminis- 
cent of Switzerland, to Arua (Uganda) and (379 M.) Rhino Camp (see below ; 
four days’ motoring from Juba). 

From Rejaf a motor road runs to Stanleyville, connecting the Nile with 
the Congo. A regular service for passengers and mails is maintained on 
it, the journey being made in 5 days. 


From Jupa vii Ucanpa AND Kenya CoLony TO Mompasa. From 
Juba to (104 M.) Nimule(1010 ft.), on the Uganda frontier, by motor- 
car (accommodating three passengers) during the dry season (Dec.- 
March), to be ordered three weeks in advance from the General 
Manager of the Sadan Government Railways & Steamers at Atbara 
(p. 448, fare £6 per person, minimum £ E 10); provisions and 
cooking utensils must be taken; there are several rest-houses en 
route. From Nimule we proceed by steamer to Rhino Camp on Lake 
Albert or Albert Nyanza (p.lxvi), and thence across the lake to 
(200 M. from Juba) Butiaba in two days. 

From Butiaba we go E. by motor-car to Masindi Town (Masindi 
Hotel, pens. 15s.) and (75 M.) Masindi Port (3610 ft.), at the efflux 
of the Victoria Nile from Lake Kioga. Thence a steamer plies fort- 
nightly on Lake Kioga 8.E. to Namasagalli on the Victoria Nile. 

From Namasagalli we go on by the Busuea RalLway to (18 M.) 
Mbulamuti (to Mombasa, see below) and (61 M.) Jinja (Ibis Hotel, 
pens. 18s.), near the Ripon Falls (492 ft. wide, 13 ft. high) on the 
Victoria Nile, which here issues from Lake Victoria or Victoria Nyanza 
(3725 ft.; comp. p. lxvi). j 

From Jinja we may proceed by steamer to (24 hrs.) Kiswmu (Port Flo- 
rence), on the Kawirondo Bay of Lake Victoria. This is the starting-point 
of the narrow-gauge Uganda Railway, which attains an altitude of 7826 ft. 
before reaching Nakuru (p. 468). 

A railway, begun in Dec. 4928, will connect Jinja with Kampala, situ- 
ated on Lake Victoria, 60M. to the W., the commercial capital of the 
Uganda Protectorate. To connect the new railway with the main line 
the Victoria Nile will be bridged near Jinja. 

At Mbulamuti (see above) the new section (opened in Jan. 1928) 
of the Kenya anv UGANDA RAILWAY diverges to the HE. It runs via 
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Tororo (railway projected to Mbale and Nimule, p. 467) and Turdo 
to Nakuru (near the lake of that name), and has its highest point 
(9040 ft.) between the last two stations. From Nakuru the old sec- 
tion of the railway runs on to Nairobi (5560 ft.), capital of Kenya 
Colony, a pleasant, typically English garden city, and thence to Mom- 
basa on the Indian Ocean. By this new route Mombasa is reached 
from Mbulamuti in two days, the distance being 778 M. 
Steamers ply regulary from Mombasa to Egypt (Suez) and Europe. 
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Visitors to the temples and tombs of Upper Egypt and Nubia 
should be provided with a GENERAL ADMISSION Ticket of the Egyp- 
tian Department of Antiquities, valid for a yeat (June ist to 
May 31st), which may be obtained (price £E 1 P.T. 80) from the 
Cairo Museum (p. 88), Thos. Cook & Son (p. 40), the Anglo- 
American Nile & Tourist Co. (p. 40), and in Upper Egypt from the 
inspectors of antiquities or at Karnak. 


The ordinary traveller, desiring to visit only the principal points 
of interest, may ascend the valley of the Nile either by railway or 
by steamer. By Raruway not less than a fortnight is required for 
a visit to the chief points. Those who use the NILe STEAMERS, 
spending three or four weeks on the voyage, enjoy a much more 
thorough and convenient survey ; while the voyage on the Nile has 
so many attractions of its own that even the most hurried traveller 
should make a point of proceeding by river at least between Luxor 
and Aswan. At the same time it must not be forgotten that in 
travelling by tourist steamer one is a member of a party and has to 
surrender some of the free control of one’s time (comp. p. xv). The 
most attractive, but also the slowest and most expensive method of 
ascending the Nile is by Dawasiya (p. 246). — Moonlight adds a 
peculiar charm to a visit of Luxor, Karnak, and Aswan. It is as 
well for the independent traveller to avoid as far as possible com- 
ing into contact with the large parties organized by the tourist 
agents, for otherwise circumstances are apt to arise in which he is 
pushed to the wall, without any redress. 


Railway. Travellers who desire to see as much as possible ina 
short time and are impatient of the restrictions of an organized party 
may visit Upper Egypt by train, making occasional use of motor- 
cars. Fast trains daily from Cairo to Luxor in 121/2-131/p hrs., see 
R. 45; from Cairo to Aswan in 17, from Luxor to Aswan in 4t/, brs., 
see R. 22, The following scheme, which is recommended to some- 
what experienced travellers only, takes about 21/o-3 weeks from Cairo 
to Aswan and back (according to the time spent at Luxor and Aswan) 
and includes the chief points of interest. 

Ast Day. To Minya (p. 220). 

Qnd Day. Visit the rock-tombs of Benthasan (p. 249). 
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3rd Day. To Maliawi (p. 222). Visit the tomb of Petosiris 
(p. 222). Spend the night at Mallawi. 

4th Day. Visit Tell el-'Amarna (p. 245) and push on to Asyiit. 

Hth Day. Asyit. Visit the Nile Barrage (p. 237) and the Rock 
Tombs (p. 227), and push on to Sohag. 

6th Day. Sohdg (p. 229). Visit the Red and White Monasteries 
(p. 229) and proceed to Luxor. 

7-11th Days. Luzor (p. 267). Visits to Karnak (p. 277) and 
the W. bank at Thebes (p. 298). Excursions to Medamdat (p. 297), 
Dendera (p. 261), and Esna (p. 357). 

42th Day. To Aswan (p. 378). 

43-414th Days. Aswan (p. 378). Visit the Nile Dam and Philae 
(p. 388). 

45th Day. To Kém Ombo (visit to the temple, p. 374), where 
the night is spent. 

46th Day. To Edfu (p. 369) and on to Luxor, 

17th Day. Lucor (second visit). 

18th Day. To Balyana (p. 231). Visit Abydos (p. 252) and take 
the night train to Cairo. 

An easier an( shorter plan is as follows. Leave Cairo by the night 
train for Luxor (p. 267). At least four days should be devoted to 
an inspection of the temples and tombs at Thebes, and one day to 
the temple of Dendera (p. 261). On leaving Luxor we may either 
stop over a train at Edfu (p. 369; which, however, may be just as 
well visited on the way back) or proceed straight through to Aswan 
(p.878), where not less than two days should be spent. If possible, 
one should devote a day to an excursion to Kém Ombo (p. 374), 
which can also be visited on the way back. We leave Luxor on our 
return by the first morning train and break the journey at Balyana 
(p. 281), whence we ride to Abydos (p. 262). Provisions must be 
prought from Luxor for this expedition. From Balyana we go on 
to Cairo by the night express. 

The railway may be utilized for other excursions by travellers who 
are to some extent familiar with the customs and language of the country. 
The nights may be spent in the station waiting rooms (with permission 
of the station-master) or at the houses of the local headmen (‘omda). 
Rugs and provisions (preserved meats, tea, mineral waters) must be taken. 

The Egyptian State Railways issue, from April 1st to May 31st and from 
Oct. 1st to Jan. 15th, Comsinep Tickers including railway fares, sleeping 
car fees, and hotel accommodation (4st and 2nd class) for the journey from 
Cairo (or Alexandria or Port Said) to Luxor and Aswan, These are avail- 
able for 5, 7, or 10 days. For farther information apply at the main 
stations of Cairo, Alexandria, or Port Said, or at a tourist agent’s (p. 40). 


Nile Steamers. The steamer service to Upper Egypt is chiefly 
maintained by two companies: Thos. Cook § Son, the more import- 
ant, and the Anglo-American Nile § Tourist Co. (offices in Cairo, 
p. 40, and elsewhere, see p. 244). Farajallah § Co. (p. 40) also have 
a steamer service. — Passengers should take care to have sufficient 
pedclothes. The punctuality of the steamers is not guaranteed, and 
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this occasionally necessitates the completion of the return-journey 
by railway in order to make connection with the ocean steamers. 

The best boats of Tuos. Coox & Son are the ‘tourist steamers’ 
Sudan (80 berths), Arabia (80), Egypt (80), Thebes (48), Rosetta (60), 
Damietta (60), and Delta (44). One of the first four starts once a 
week during the season (from Nov. 7th to March 6th), spending 
twenty days on the voyage to Aswan and back (comp. p. 245). The 
return fare on the first three is 70l.; for occupants of the two-berth 
state cabins 1201.; on the ‘Damietta’ the fare is 70l., for a single- 
berth cabin with bath 100J., for a two-berth cabin with bath 851. 
These prices include meals (drinks extra), donkeys, the services of 
guides, etc. The donkey-boys, however, usually look for a small 
bakshish from the traveller, who is also expected to bestow a gratuity 
upon the attendants on board of the steamer. A physician is carried 
on each steamer, whose services and drugs, if required, are extras. 
From Jan. Dth to Feb. 23rd fourteen-day trips are arranged once a 
week by the steamers ‘Rosetta’, ‘Damictta’, and ‘Delta’ at a return- 
fare of 561. (single-berth cabin with bath 77l., double-berth cabin 
662. 10s.), the journey to Asyit and back being made by railway. 

Detailed information as to prices and all other points will be found in 
Cooks Programme, published annually and obtainable gratis at any of Cook’s 
offices: London, Berkeley St.; New York, 585 Fifth Avenue; Alexandria 
(p. 10); Cairo (p. 40); etc. Cook’s have agencies also at all river-stations 
between Cairo and Aswan, as well as at Wadi Halfa and Khartim. — A 
deposit of half the fare must be paid on taking a ticket at Cook’s offices in 
Europe. Tickets are not transferable except with Messrs, Cook’s consent. 
Tf a traveller be prevented by exceptional circumstances from joining the 
steamer for which he has booked he may proceed with the following 
steamer if there is a berth free. After that, however, the ticket becomes 
invalid. Combination tickets also, allowing part of the journey to be made 
by railway, are issued. — Dahabiyas, see p. 246. 

The tourist steamers of the ANGLo-AmERIcAN NILE & Tourist Co, 
are the Victoria (72 berths), Britannia (72), Puritan (72), Nubia (54), 
and Mayflower (54). During the season (in 1928-29, from mid-Dee. 
to mid-Feb.) one of the first four starts from Oairo once a week for 
a twenty-day voyage to Aswan and back. Return-fares: single-berth 
cabin 701., double-berth cabin 65/., private bath 25/., cabin de luxe 
for two persons (with bath) 2002. Tours of 5, 6, 8, 9, 410, 12, and 
14 days are arranged, for which combined steamer and railway 
tickets are issued (fares 25-55/.). There are also circular tours of 
4,5, 6,7, and 10 days through the Sfidan, starting from Shellal, 
Wadi Halfa, or Khartiim; fares £E 14-42. 

Programmes may be obtained on application at the offices of the American 
Express Co. in London (6 Haymarket), New York (65 Broadway), Cairo (p. 40), 
Luxor, Aswin, and elsewhere. — Dahabiyas, see p. 216. 

The tourist agency of M.S. Farasatnan & Co, (p. 40) also ar- 
ranges trips to Luxor and Aswan with its steamer, the Lotus. 
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ITINERARY OF Coox’s THREE-WEEKS STEAMERS. 

‘The programme of the Anglo-American Nile & Tourist Co. is very 
similar. : 

1st Day. Leave Cairo on Wed. at 10 a.m. (Anglo-American Nile 
& Tourist Co. on Sat.), starting above the Qasr en-Nil Bridge (p. 86). 
From Badrashein an expedition is made to Memphis and Saqqgdara 
(comp. pp.152seqq.). The steamer anchors for the night near (31 M.) 
El -‘Aiydt (p. 247). 

2nd Day. Steam to Minya (157 M. from Cairo; p. 236). 

3rd Day. Steam to Benihasan, whence the Speos Artemidos and 
the tombs of Ameni-em-hét and Khnemhotep are visited (comp. 
pp. 240 seqq.). In the evening to Manfalat (2231/)M.; p. 236). 

4th Day. Steam to Asy@t (250 M.; comp. pp. 236, 237). Visit 
the town and neighbourhood in the afternoon (pp. 226-228). 

5th Day. Steam to Girga (843 M.; comp. pp. 237, 238). 

6th Day, Steam past Balyana (Abydos is visited on the return 
journey) to Dendera (417 M.; comp. p. 239). 

7th Day. Visit the Temple of Dendera (p. 261). Thence to (460 M. 
from Cairo) Luaor, reaching it towards evening (comp. pp. 239, 240). 

8th Day. Luxor. Excursion to Karnak (comp. p. 277); in the 
afternoon, the Temple of Luxor (p. 272). 

9th Day. Luxor, Visit the Tombs of the Kings (p. 301) and Deir 
el-Bahari (p. 317). Luncheon is taken at the rest-house near the 
temple. 

40th Day. Luxor. Visit the Ramesseum (p. 324), the temples of 
Deir el-Medina (p. 338) and Medinet Habu (p. 347), and, if time 
suffice, the Tombs of the Queens (p. 342). 

11th Day. Steam to (41/g hrs.) Esna (p. 364), where a short visit 
to the temple is paid, then (4 hrs. more) to Edfu (5221/5 M. from 
Cairo; p. 364), where the temple (p. 370) is visited. 

{2th Day. Steam past Gebel Silsila (p. 348) to Kom Ombo (4 hr.’s 
halt; p. 374) and Aswan (5941/. M. from Cairo; p. 378). 

13th Day. Aswan. Ride to the Granite Quarries, with the great 
Obelisk (p. 384), and thence to Shelldl (p. 389); by boat to Philae 
(p. 388) and the Nile Dam (p.396); back to Aswan on donkey-back. 

{4th Day. Aswdn. Visit to the island of Elephantine (p. 382); 
Aswan and its bazaars. 

15th Day. The return-voyage is begun. Steam to Luzor. 

16th Day. Karnak (p. 277) may be revisited; or the traveller 
may inspect Western Thebes. No regular programme. The steamer 
starts again at 44 a.m. for Nag’ Hammédi (p. 239). 

17th Day. Steam to Balyana ; excursion to Abydos (p. 252). 

18th Day. Steam to Asyit (p. 226). Train thence to Cairo if 
desired, 

19th Day. Steam to Beni Suef (p. 218; no landing). 

20th Day. Arrival at Cairo in the evening or on the following 
morning (passengers may remain on board until after breakfast). 
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Holders of Cook’s or the Anglo-American Nile & Tourist Co.’s 
tickets may break their journey at Luxor or Aswan either on the 
way up or the way down (after previous arrangement in Cairo), and 
proceed by the next steamer, if there are vacant berths. In all these 
deviations from the usual tours strict adherence to the terms of the 
special arrangement is exacted. 


Dahabiyas. Travellers to whom independence of action and 
economy of time are more important than economy of money may 
charter for themselves dahabiyas or private steamers (4-16 berths). 
In Cairo the best dahabiyas, comfortably and even luxuriously 
fitted up, are those belonging to Thos. Cook §& Son (seven private 
steamers, six sailing dahabiyas) and the Anglo-American Nile § 
Tourist Co. (two private steamers, several sailing dahabiyas). The 
small private steamers are as fast as the large tourist steamers, but 
the voyage to Aswan and back by sailing dahabiya, which has to be 
moored or towed upstream when the wind is unfavourable, takes 
two or three months at least. Further details will be found in the 


special programmes issued by the companies. 

The traveller may also hire a dahabiya at a point between Cairo 
and Aswan, but this is not recommended to inexperienced travellers. A 
reliable dragoman (p. xxvi), or the advice ofa friend who is well acquainted 
with the country, is essential. A contract must be drawn up stipulating 
for the price and duration of the voyage, the style of living, the maintenance 
of the dahabiya in good condition, and the provision of a rowing boat 
to be at all times at the disposal of the traveller. A clause should be 
inserted relieving the travellers from all responsibility for any damage to 
the dahabiya or its contents, not due to their fault; and finally both 
parties should expressly agree to submit all disputes as to the carrying 
out of the contract to the arbitration of the consul or other impartial 
person in whose presence it has been signed. 


15. From Cairo to Luxor by Railway. 


M9 M. in 421/2-481/2 hrs, The trains start from the main station. There 
are two Express TRAINS daily, a day train to Luxor (with Pullman car 
on Sun., Wed., and Fri.) and a night train (generally with sleeping and 
dining cars) to Aswan (on Mon., Wed., Thurs., and Sat. to Shella], where 
it connects with the mail steamer to Wadi Halfa, see p. 409). The TRAIN DE 
Luxe (1st class, with sleeping and dining cars; Qnd class for passengers’ 
servants) runs daily to Luxor in Feb. and March, and as required in the 
second half of Dec., in Jan., and in April; it has through sleeping and 
dining cars to Aswan (Shellal), which are attached to the night express 
(see above) at Luxor, when the train de luxe itself does not run through to 
‘Aswan. Fares to Luxor: 4st class £E 2 P.T. 881/2, 2nd class &E 1 P:T. DAs, 
sleeping car supplement £E 4 P.T. 25 (in the train de luxe £84 P.T. 50), 
Pullman car supplement P.T. 65. Sleeping car tickets should be booked as 
early as possible (including the return journey), as the trains are crowded 
in the season. — Although there are buffets at the chief stations, travellers 
are recommended to take provisions with them; no stoppage is made for 
dinner (for luncheon and tea baskets, see p. xviii), Melons, oranges, cheese, 
sugar-cane, eggs, bread, and water (better avoided) are offered for sale at 
all the stations. 

The Pyramids are seen on the right, but afterwards, beyond Minya, 
the best views are on the left (Nile valley and Benihasan). 
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From Cairo to (20/5 M.) Badrashein, see p. 153. 

Farther on we have a view, to the right, of the pyramids of 
Dahshtr, including the great Stone Pyramid, the Blunted Pyramid, 
and the small Brick Pyramids (p. 177). To the left are the Nile 
and a Beduin village shaded by palm-trees. — 28 M. Mazghina; 
321/3 M. El-Bileida (Beleida, Balida); 361/, M. El-‘Aiydt (Ayat; 
p. 234), with a large ginning factory. — 40!/, M. El-Matanya (Ma- 
tania). To the W., on the edge of the desert (40 min. donkey-ride), are 
the pyramids of El-Lisht; that to the N. is the tomb of Amenemmés I. 
(42th Dyn.), that to the S. the tomb of his successor Sesostris I. 
Their mortuary temples and the surrounding tombs have been ex- 
cavated by the Metropolitan Museum of New York. — 45!/, M. Kafr 
‘Ammar. Near Kafr Tarkhdn, 11/, M. to the S.W. of the station, 
beyond the canal of Bahr el-Libeini, is a large prehistoric burial- 
ground, excavated by Sir Flinders Petrie in 1911-12. 

B11/yM. Er-Riqgqa (Rekkah ; p.234), a large village with brick and 
cement works, is the starting-point for the excursion to the pyramid 
of Meidim; for the visit from El-Wasta, see below. 

A visit to Meidtim may be accomplished in about 4-5 hrs. (donkey 
P.T. 20, and P.T. 21/2 for fodder), Crossing the railway, we proceed in 
about 11/4 hr. to the pyramid, which rises on the soil of the desert close 
to the cultivated country and 1/2hr. N.W. of the village of Meiddm. 

The Pyramid of Meidim (Maiddm), the unfinished and never used tomb 
of Snofru (p. cii), predecessor of Kheops, is the first true pyramid with 
a square ground-plan (comp. p. clxxvii). Its three (originally seven) square 
receding stories rise to a height of about 214 ft. in smooth and steep stages 
at an angle of 74°10'. The first section is 81 ft. 6 in., the second 98 ft. 

44 in., while the third, now almost entirely destroyed, is 84 ft. 3 in. in 
height. The outer walls are admirably jointed of blocks of limestone. 
On the N. side is an isolated section of the outer casing, with the entrance. 
The examinations by Maspero and Petrie prove that the pyramid was 
pillaged as early as under the 20th Dynasty. On its E, side is the small 
Moriuary Temple of Snofru, now again covered up. This temple, built of 
limestone, consists of two bare chambers and an open court. The 
mastabas, or tombs of Snofru’s courtiers, to the N. and E. of the pyramid, 
are now covered with sand; their best reliefs are in the Cairo Museum 
(pp. 90, 91). 

On the E. bank of the Nile, opposite Riqqa station and 1/g hr. from 
the river, lies the village of Atfih, with scanty remains of the an- 
cient Aphroditopolis, named after. Hathor-Aphrodite. The Egyptian 
name of the town was Tep-yeh or Per-Hathor nebt Tep-yeh, i.e. 
‘House of Hathor, Mistress of Tep-yeh’, whence the shortened Coptic 
form Petpeh and the Arabic Atjth are derived. Strabo states that 
a white cow, sacred to Hathor, was worshipped here (comp. p. clvi). 

In the Christian period (c. A.D. 340) Aphroditopolis gained some cel- 
ebrity from St. Anthony (p. OXvi), who fixed his hermitage in the mountains 
to the E. of the town but afterwards fled from his admirers and buried 
himself deeper in the mountains (comp. p. 218). The portrayal of his contests 
with demon-tempters was a favourite subject of 16-17th cent. painters. 


57 M. El-WAsta (p. 234; buffet; 92 ft. above sea-level), a 
district capital and junction for the Faiyim railway (p. 203). The 
expresses wait 4-5 min. here. The town is pleasantly situated in a 
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grove of palms. The pyramid of Meidiim (p. 247) lies 41/5 M. to 
the N.W. and is conveniently visited from here. 

Beyond Wasta, on the left, are the storage-reservoirs of Qusheisha, 
1t/)M. to the W. of the river. The Ibrahimiya Canal (p. 237) con- 
tinues skirting the railway on the right.— 63 M. Beni Hideir (Beni 
Hodeir), — 67 M. Ishmant (Ashment, Achmant). A road leads hence 
to the Faiyim (p. 202; motor-cars and motorbuses at the station). 
To the right appears the small black pyramid of El-Lahan (p. 207). 


The E. hills rise on the left. 

About 3 hrs. N.W. of Ishmant is the village of Abusir el-Meleq (Abu 
Str el-Malaq), the ‘Lower Egyptian Abydos’ of the Egyptians, containing 
extensive ancient cemeteries excavated in 1905-6 by the German Orient 
Society. In the vicinity is the tomb of Marwan II. (p. exviii). 


7721/9 M. Bash (Bouche; p. 234), inhabited by Copts. 

77M. Beni Suef (Beni Suwei/'; buffet; Semiramis Hotel, at the 
station; Continental, very fair) is a town of 39,478 inhab. (1927), 
pleasantly situated between the railway and the Nile, which is 
1/, hr. from the station. As the capital of a province, it is the seat 
of a mudir (the mudiriya lying to the left of the station) and contains 
several banks. The linen manufacture for which this place was 
celebrated in the middle ages has greatly declined, but several 
ginning factories, numerous cotton plantations, and a small bazaar 


still lend it a certain importance. 

A secondary line vid Mazlet Shdwish (8 M.; for Ihnasya el-Madina, see 
below) runs in 4 hr. to (16 M.) Zl-Ldhin, at the entrance of the Faiyim 
(p. 202). Thence a light railway goes on to Madinet el-Faiyim. 

On the right bank of the Bahr Ydsuf, 10 M. to the W. of Beni Suef, 
and connected with Nazlet Shiwish (see above) by a branch-line (3 M. 
in 20 min.), lies the village of Zhndsya or Ahndsya el-Madina (Ahnasia or 
Ehnassich el-Medina, locally Ahnésya Umm el-Kiman, ‘Ahnisya of the rubbish- 
heaps’), beside the mounds of débris, covering an area of 1/2 sq. M., 
which mark the site of the ancient Heracleopolis. The Egyptian name 
of the town was //at-nen-nesut, from which are derived the Coptic Hnés 
and the Arabic Ahknds and Henassiya. It was the capital of a nome (the 
Greco-Roman Heracleopolites) and the chief seat of the worship of the 
ram-headed god Herishef, identified by the Greeks with Heracles. The 
ichneumon also was revered here. Among the chief shrines were a temple 
erected under the Middle Empire and a new building by Ramses II., 
but all have practically vanished; four columns of a late period, probably 
dating from a Byzantine church, are all that projects above the rubbish- 
heaps (comp. pp. olxxxviii, clxxxix). The ancient necropolis (excavated 
by Sir Flinders Petrie in 1920-21) lies on the left bank of the Bahr Yasuf 
near Sidmant (or Sedment) el- Gebel. 

A road beginning at the village of Baydd en-Nasdra (p. 234), on the E. 
bank of the Nile, leads through the desert (86 hrs. by camel) to the very 
ancient Monasteries of SS. Anthony and Paul (pp. lvii, 217), situated about 
25 M. from the Red Sea. 


90/9 M. Biba (Beba), a district capital, is the junction of a 
secondary line running parallel with the main line on the W. bank 
as far as Maghagha (271/) M.; two trains daily in either direction). 
At Biba is a Coptic church with a tall bell-tower. 


At Dishasha (Dechachah), beyond the Bahr Ydsuf, on the edge of the 
desert, 14 M. to the N.W. of Biba (accessible by motor-car), are tombs 
of the rulers of this nome under the 5th Dyn. (first examined by Sir 
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Flinders Petrie in 1897). Those of Jn#i and Shedu contain interesting 
sculptures of battle scenes, a siege in Syria, etc. The tombs are unlocked 
by the caretaker. Dishisha may also be reached vid Qalamshah (see p. 204). 


99 M. El-Fashn (Fashen, Fachen) is a district capital. 


To the S.E., a little above Fashn, at the village of El-Hiba, are the 
ruins of the Greek town of Ankyronpolis. The village, hidden by palms, 
lies on the E. side of an eminence that becomes an island when the floods 
are out. The town walls, several yards in thickness and still in good preser- 
vation, were built under the 24st Dynasty. Within the walls, picturesquely 
situated among palms, are the ruins of a temple of Amun, built by She- 
shonk I, (22nd Dyn.). 


104 M. El-Fant.— 112M. Maghagha (p. 235), a district capital 
with a sugar factory, is the junction for the secondary lines to Biba 


(p. 248) and Matai (p. 220). 

A road leads from Maghagha to the oasis of Bahariya (p. 405), which 
is connected with Bahnasa and Sandafa by another desert route (comp. 
below). — Opposite Maghagha, near the village of Qardra (the ancient 
Phylaké Hipponos), are Coptic cemeteries of about the 8th cent., excavated 
by the Germans in 1913-14; and 1/2 hr. N., near the village of Awldd esh- 
Sheikh, is a burial-ground of ec. 8000 B.C. About 12-20 M. to the E. of the 
Nile, near the wide Wddi esh-Sheikh, are some prehistoric Flint Factories, 
discovered by H. W. Seton-Karr in 1896. 


The railway approaches the Nile again. To the H. rise the Gebel 
esh-Sheikh Embdrak (or Sidi Mubdrik) and the Gebel Qardra. — The 


village of Shdrina lies on the E, bank, a little higher up. 

To the EH. of Sharina, on the E. edge of the hill of Kém el-Ahmar (‘red 
mound’), is a partly destroyed rock-tomb of the end of the 6th Dynasty. 
It belonged to Pepi-onkh and besides a wide vestibule, where the deceased is 
portrayed catching birds and spearing fish, it contains three small chambers, 
one of which is adorned with relieis and inscriptions. — Farther 5. are a 
ruined temple of Ptolemy I. (p. cxi) and rock-tombs of the later period, be- 
lieved to have belonged to the town of Hat-nesut, in the Kynopolitan nome. 


422 M. Beni Mazdr (p. 285), a district capital. About 11/) M. to 
the §.W. lies the village of El-Qeis, Egyptian Kats, whose local 
deity was Anubis, and which probably occupies the site of Kynopolis, 
capital of the province under the Greeks. 

From Beni Mazir a secondary line leads N.W. to (10 M.) Sandafa, a 
village on the Bahr Yasuf (p. 202), Beyond the canal Jies the village of 
El-Bahnasa (Behnesa), on the site of the ancient Oryrhynchus (Egyptian 
Per-medjet, Coptic Pemdje, Greek Pempie; comp. P. olxxxvii), once the capital 
of a nome but now represented only by a few desolate heaps of débris. 
The fish Oxyrhynchus, a species of mormyrus (Arabic mizda), was wor- 
shipped here. In the neighbouring town of Kynopolis the dog was held 
in equal honour, and Plutarch relates how a ‘very pretty quarrel’, the 
settlement of which required the intervention of the Komans, arose between 
the two towns, because the citizens of each had killed and dined on the 
sacred animals of the other. On the introduction of Christianity Oxy- 
rhynchus became a veritable town of monks. In the town itself were 
twelve churches, and all round it convent jostled convent. In the 5th cent. 
the diocese of Oxyrhynchus is said to have contained 10,000 monks and 
42,000 nuns. In the Mameloke period it was still of some importance, but 
it afterwards declined. Excavations begun here in 4897 by B. P. Grenfell 
and A.S. Hunt have yielded large quantities of Greek, Coptic, and Arabic 
papyri. Remains of colonnades and of a large theatre of the Roman 
period were discovered in 1922, and in the cemetery are the ruins of 
early-Christian tomb-chapels. — From Sandafa a desert route (125 M.; 
practicable for motor-cars) leads to the oasis of Bahariya (p. 4U5). 
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Beyond (129 M.) Matai (p. 235) a handsome bridge crosses a 
canal. Matai is the junction of the secondary line to Maghagha (p. 219) 
and Minya (see below). — 134 M. Quldsna (Kolosna) is situated 
between the Nile and the Ibrahimiya Canal; opposite, on the E. 
pank of the Nile, is the village of Es-Sirtriya (p. 235). Our line 
crosses the Abu Baqara Canal, which diverges from the Nile. — 
438 M. Samaldt is a district capital on the Ibrahimiya Canal, 1M. 
from the river, with a fine station, a Coptic church, and sugar 
factories. On the E. bank of the Nile rises the massive Gebel et- 
Teir (p. 235), forming a picturesque background for the numerous 
sails on the Nile. Extensive cotton-fields and sugar-plantations are 
passed; the vegetation is rich. 

144M. Itsa (Etsa). On the E. bank of the Nile lies the village 
of Tihna el-Gebel. 

To the S. of the village we follow a river embankment shaded with 
sunt-trees (p. lxxviii), cross a small canal, and walk across the fields to a 
ridge 65-80 ft, in height, with some early-Egyptian Rock Tombs which were 
again used in the Greek period. On the ridge is a sanctuary of the Roman 
period with limestone columns, built partly in the open and partly as a 
cave-temple. In a chapel on the river side of the ridge is the represen- 
tation of a bald-headed man in Roman costume sacrificing to Egyptian 
deities. To the N., in the direction of the village, are the brick ruins of 
the ancient town of Ténis, also called Akdris, belonging to the nome of 
Hermopolis. — About 1/2 hr. farther S., hidden among débris halfway up 
the hillside, are three Rock Tombs of the Ancient Empire with interesting 
inscriptions (last wills and testaments). A colossal image carved out of 
the rock represents Ramses III. sacrificing to the gods Suchos and Amun. 
—In the valley between the rocky ridge just mentioned and the E. 
mountains, to the N. of the Mohammedan cemetery, lie a Greco-Roman 
and a Christian necropolis. 

153 M. El-Minya (Minia; buffet and clean waiting rooms at the 
station; Majestic Hotel, Savoy Hotel, both well spoken of), a town 
with 43,973 inhab. (1927), is the centre of the Upper Egyptian 
cotton trade and has a British war cemetery. It lies between the 
Tbrahimiya Canal and the Nile, which is here over 1000 yds. broad. 
The Shari‘ el-Mahatta leads from the station to the town. On the 
quay is a small museum. A handsome bridge, with locks, spans 
the canal. Market-day (Mon.) in Minya presents a gay picture of 
oriental life. Minya is the junction of secondary lines to Matai (see 
above) and Dairtit (p. 224). — To Benihasan, see p. 240. 

Opposite Minya, on the E. bank, lies K6ém el- Kafara, with tombs 
of the Middle Empire. Farther §., 41/o M. above Minya, is situated 
Zawiyet el-Amwdt (Zawiyet el-Meitin). On the E. side of the 
village lies the Minya cemetery, with its domed tombs and chapels. 
Faithful to the custom of their ancestors under the Pharaohs, the 
inhabitants still ferry their dead across the river and bury them 
near the ancient necropolis. 

A few minutes’ walk towards the S. brings us to the large 
mound of rubbish known as Kém el-Ahmar (‘red mound’), and 
beyond this we reach the rock-tombs (buried in débris) of the 
princes and grandees of the ancient town of Hebenu, which date 
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mainly from the end of the Ancient Empire. The only one that is 
accessible is that of Nefer-sekheru, superintendent of storehouses 
under the New Empire. 

At Aulad Nuweir (Nueirdt or En-Neweirdt), a village farther S., 
are some small rock-tombs belonging to the Ancient Empire. 

To the E. appear the hills of Zawiyet el-Amwat and Kom el- 
Ahmar (p. 220), with a sheikh’s tomb at the farther end. Low rugged 
hills are seen on the left and a plain on the right. — 160 M. 
Mansafis. — 166 M. Abu Qurqas (Abou Kerkas), a district capital 
with a sugar factory. Opposite are the rock-tombs of Benihasan 
(p. 241). The village of Balans@ra, 8 M. to the W. of Abu Qurqas, 
onthe Bahr Yusuf, represents the ancient Egyptian Nefrus. — 
170 M. Itlidim (Etlidem). Near Qasr Hér (Qasr el-Hiir), 7 M. to the 
S.W., are the ruins of the 6th cent. monastery of Abu Jand. 


A77 M. Er-Roda, The town, with its large sugar factory, lies on 
the Nile, at some distance from the station (Roda Junction), with 
which it is connected by a light railway (nine trains daily; 2 M. in 
7 min.). The nearest night-quarters are at Mallawi (p. 222) or(better) 
at Minya (p. 220). About 4 M. to the W., between the Ibrahimiya 
Canal and the Bahr Yasuf and on a light railway from Roda Town 
to Iddra (which may be used in one direction at least), is the village 
of El-Ashminein (accessible also from Mallawi). Near it (close to 
Idara station) lie the ruins of the once famous city of Kimunu (Coptic 
Shmun), the Hermupolis of the Greeks, which from a remote period 
was the chief seat of the worship of Thoth, god of writing and 
science. Numerous papyri of the Roman and Byzantine periods have 
been discovered here. This town was also the capital of the ‘hare’ 
nome, in Upper Egypt, whose princes under the Middle Empire 
were buried at Deir el-Barsha (p. 224). 

Several granite columns, probably belonging to the colonnade of the 
Greek agora, are still standing. To the N., in a palm grove, are the meagre 
remains of a temple of Philip Arrhideus, half-brother of Alexander the 
Great (p. ex1). To the N.W., beyond the palm-eroye, are the considerable 
relics of the pylon and the pillared hall of a 19th Dyn. sanctuary. The 
remains of a lengthy inscription referring to Menephthes (p. cvii) are to be 
seen on the EB. outer wall of the N. tower of the pylon; the reliefs on the 
inner walls of the pylon date from Sethos Il. — At Tana el-Gebel, on the 
opposite bank of the Bahr Yusuf, are the extensive necropolis of the ancient 
city and two rock-inscriptions (much dilapidated) of Amenophis IV. (p. 246). 

Opposite Roda, on the E. bank, amid palms, lies the village of 
Esh-Sheikh ‘Ibdda, to the E. of which are the ruins of Antinoupolis 
or Antinoé, the town erected by the Emperor Hadrian in A.D. 130 
in honour of his favourite Antinous. The handsome youth, whose 
features are known to us from numerous antique sculptures, is said 
to have drowned himself here, to fulfil the oracle which predicted a 
heavy loss to the emperor and so to prevent a more serious disaster. 
The remains of a Temple of Ramses IZ., the relic of an earlier founda- 
ton on this site, may be traced to the N. of Sheikh ‘Tbada; of this 
only the columns of the forecourt and the main hall project from the 
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rubbish-heaps. The vestiges of public buildings are now exceedingly 
scanty, though the French expedition (p. 136) saw a triumphal arch, © 
a theatre, and streets flanked with columns, Granite columns and 
capitals lie scattered about. Near the ruins of a large building on 
the road running E. from the mosque lies a broken marble basin, 
which must have had a diameter of about 10 ft. The Roman and 
Christian cemeteries have recently been much injured. 

To the 8. W. of Sheikh Thada we reach Deir Abu Hinnis (Deir 
Abu Hennes, i.e. ‘Monastery of St. John’; p. clxxxvii), called also 
simply Ed-Deir, a village inhabited by about 2000 Copts. Near it 
is aruined town of the Christian epoch, known as El-Madina. The 
oldest portions of its church date from the 5th century. On the N. 
side of a ravine in the hill behind the village are many ancient 
cave-like quarries, which were fitted up at an early date as Christian 
Chapels or anchorites’ dwellings (p. clxxxviii), The largest chapel, in 
which divine service is held, is believed to date from the time of 
the Empress Helena (p. cxvi) and contains wall-paintings of saints 
and scenes from the New Testament, but those in the neighbouring 
chapel (Raising of Lazarus, Marriage in Cana, etc.) are better. — 
Deir el-Barsha (p. 224) is within 1/) hr. of Deir Abu Hinnis. 

Immediately beyond Roda the mountains on the E. bank recede 
farther from the river. During the sugar-cane harvest, at the begin- 
ning of February, this region presents a busy scene. 

1841/o M. Mallawi (Mellawi; modest inn at the station; Dr. 
Nadim’s Sanatorium, German, pens. LE 15 per month), a district 
capital on the W. bank of the Ibrahimiya Canal, with 20,250 inhab., 
has a market frequented on Sundays. To the left we havea view of 
the FE, range of hills, in which are the tombs of El-Barsha (p. 224) 
and Sheikh Sattd (p. 236). A shady route, skirting the Dairitiya 
Canal, leads hence to Ashmtinein and Hermupolis (p. 224; by motor- 
car in 3/qhr.), To Tell el-‘Amarna, see p. 245. 

In the desert, to the W, of Mallawi and near the village of Dirwa, 
lies the “Tomb of Petosiris, excavated by Gustave Lefebvre in 
1920. A visit to it takes 6 hrs. We reach it by motor-car from 
Mallawi (P.T. 50 there and back, with a gratuity of P.T. 40, 
bargaining necessary), following a good road vid the village of Umm 
Qummus to (61/4 M.) the bank of the Bahr Yisuf, opposite Dirwa. 
We leave the car here and cross the canal by ferry to Dirwa. The 
village headman (‘omda) provides donkeys for the ride across the 
desert, if notified from Mallawi through the ma’mtr (p. xlix) or other 
responsible person. From Dirwa our route lies at first through 
cultivated fields, then across the level desert and past old mounds 
of débris (Kom el-Ahmar) to (4 hr.) the tomb, which lies not far 
from the escarpment of the Libyan Desert. 

The elegant structure, now surrounded by débris-heaps, was built 
c. 300 B.C. as a family tomb by Petosiris, a prominent citizen of 
Hermupolis (p. 224) and high priest of the temple of Thoth. It 
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comprises only two chambers: a vestibule, the later portion of the 
structure, dedicated to the memory of Petosiris himself, and an almost 
square chapel supported by pillars, erected by Petosiris for the cult 
of his father Es-Show and his elder brother Djed-Dhut-efonkh. Both 
rooms were adorned by Egyptian artists with reliefs (colouring well 
preserved in part) of high importance in the history of art (p. clxxxv). 
While the religious representations, especially in the chapel, are in 
the pure Egyptian style, more or less after models of the 18th Dyn., 
the secular reliefs, reproducing scenes of daily life, in the vestibule 
and at the base of the chapel walls are in an Egyptian style adulterated 
with Greek elements, some indeed being purely Greek in character. 

The tomb is approached by a paved way about 65 ft. lone and 43 ft. 
wide, to the left of which is an altar 8 ft. high, with horn-shaped decorations 
at the four corners. The Facapz of the tomb shows four columns with 
rich plant-capitals; on either side of the portal the columns are connected 
by tall screens, which, like the lateral pilasters, are adorned with reliefs 
of Petosiris praying and sacrificing to the gods of his native nome. — In 
the VESTIBULE the reliefs at the back of the four screens (N. wall) portray 
secular motives in a mixed Greeco-Egyptian style. From left to right: 4, 2. 
Metal-workers; the making of all kinds of utensils, with a man working 
at a table decoration; weighing the metal; delivery and packing of the 
finished pieces. 8, 4. In the two upper rows, the preparation of salves; in 
the two lower, carpenters; two men at a lathe (the earliest representation 
known); the manufacture of a state bed. — Last Wall. Three rows of 
reliefs (starting at the bottom): ploughing, flax harvest, corn harvest, and 
the threshing of corn with sticks. — South Wall: to the left of the door, 
the sons of Petosiris with their parents; at the base of the wall, men 
bringing offerings; right of the door, the daughters with their parents; at 
the base, mourning women and a sacrificial scene, in a purely Greek style. 
On the lateral pilasters, above, the deceased is seen playing draughts. — 
West Wall: in the two upper rows, cattle in the fields; in the lower, the 
vintage, with a wine-press and the delivery of the jars. 

The four pillars in the CHAPEL are decorated with long inscriptions 
and with reliefs (the deceased praying to various gods). Worth Wall, right 
(B.) section: the goddess Nut produces water out of a tree for the parents 
of Petosiris; below, Petosiris praying to his father; at the base of the wall, 
cattle driven through a swamp. — Hast Wail: Funeral procession, with the 
coffin borne on a hearse, men, gods (the four sons of Osiris, p. clv), and 
women walking to the tomb, some pearing offerings; on the right, the 
mummy in front of the tomb and a priest pouring holy water over it. At 
the base of the wall, men carrying offerings. — South Wall (divided into 
three sections by projecting pilasters). Left Section: The father with nine 
gods praying to the sun; Djed-Dhut-efonkh and his children praying to 
his father; below, a marshy landscape with cattle. In the centre, Es-Show 
(.) and Djed-Dhut-efonkh praying to Osiris and Isis (or Nephthys), and 
below, the snake and vulture goddesses protecting with their wings Osiris 
in the shape of a beetle; right and left, Isis and the soul-bird (p. cliv) 
perched on a false door; at the base of the wall, the bestowal of water 
on the soul. Right Section: above, Djed-Dhut-efonkh praying to nine 
divinities ; below, Petosiris and his brother; at the base, a swampy landscape 
with hippopotami and a crocodile. — West Wall. Upper row (left to right) : 
Djed-Dhut-efonkh praying to nine baboons, Djed with twelve snakes, Djed 
with sacred bulls and deities, Djed conducted to Osiris, Djed praying. 
Middle row: The deceased praying to various gods (Book of the Dead, 
chapter xviii). Lower row: Bearers of offerings, partly in the Greek style. 
— North Wall, left (W.) section: the deceased in front of the table of 
offerings; below, Petosiris with his dead brother, — The Tomp-Suart 
(closed) leads to a chamber in which Petosiris was puried with his wife 
and one of his sons. His coffin is in the Cairo Museum (p. 401). 
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Nearly opposite Mallawi, on the E. bank of the Nile, a little way 
from the river, lies the Coptic village of Deir el-Barsha (or el- 
Bersha), with an old church. Beside a Coptic cemetery to the E. 
begins a desert ravine, running N.W. and S8.E. and named Wadi 
en-Nakhla or Wddi Deir el-Barsha, in the steep sides of which are 
numerous quarries and ancient tombs. The valley is chiefly noted 
for the rock-tombs in its N. slope, constructed under the Middle 
Empire by the princes of the ‘hare’ nome (p. 224), which included 
this region. The only one that need be visited is — 

Toms 2, belonging to DHUT-HoTEP, son of Kay, prince of the 
nome in the reigns of Amenemmés IJ. and Sesostris IJ. and III. 
This tomb is constructed in the same way as those at Benihasan. 
The Vestibule, originally supported by two palm-columns, has fallen 
in. A door leads hence to the Inner Chamber, the walls of which 
were embellished with reliefs, now partly destroyed. On the Left 
Wall is a scene representing the transportation of a colossal statue 
of the deceased from the quarries of Hat-nub (p. 252) to a temple. 
The inscription informs us that the statue was of alabaster and 
18 ells (c. 21 ft.) in height. It is securely fastened with ropes upon 
a wooden sledge, which is drawn by four rows of workmen with 
forty-three men in each, A priest precedes the statue scattering 
incense. On the prow of the sledge stands a man pouring water on 
the ground to prevent the heavily loaded sledge from taking fire by 
friction; and on the lap of the figure is another man clapping his 
hands, probably the leader and fugleman of the song of the workmen, 
whose task was facilitated by rhythmical movement. Below are other 
workmen carrying water and a beam; and behind the statue are 
foremen and other officials. At the top are companies of people with 
branches in their hands, hastening to meet the procession. To the 
extreme left stands Dhut-hotep, followed by his bodyguard, obsery- 
ing the spectacle. 

Below the rock-tombs are Tombs of the Ancient Empire, Shaft 
Tombs of the Middle Empire, and numerous tombs of the Ptolemaic 
period. Opposite, on the 8, side of the valley, is a large Quarry, which, 
according to a now defaced inscription, yielded stone in the first year 
of Amenophis III. for the temple at Hermupolis (p. 221), Farther 
up the valley are quarries of the time of Nektanebis I. (p. cx). 


ConrINUATION or THE Ratuway. 188 M. Deir Mawés (Deir-Moés). 
The village is on the other side of the Ibrahimiya Canal; the hamlet 
beside the station is called Hasabtya (El-Hasdiba), On the E. bank 
are the ruins of Tell el-‘Amarna (p. 245), which are visited hence. 

1941/.M. Dairat or Deira! (Dairat el-Mahatta), a district capital. 
Near the station is a great barrage, with sluices through which the 
Bahr Yasuf (p. 202) and the Dairiittya Canal are supplied with 
water from the Ibrdhimiya Canal (p. 237). About 2 M. to the N. 
is the considerable village of Dairat esh-Sherif, to the W. of which, 
on the edge of the desert, lies the village of Bawit, with the rubbish- 
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mounds of the Coptic monastery of Apa Apollo (p.clxxxvii). Secon- 
dary railway to Minya, see p. 220. 

903 M. Nazdli Gandb. Beyond the railway and the Ibrahimiya 
Canal lies the town of El-Qusiya, the ancient Cusae, in which, ac- 
cording to Alian (c. A.D. 200), Aphrodite Urania (i.e. Hathor, the 
mistress of heaven) and a cow were worshipped. It was the ancient 
Egyptian Kis, capital of the 144th Upper Egyptian nome. — About 
9, hrs. W. of Nazali Gantb lies Mir (Meir; p. clxxxviii), and 44/. hr. 
farther, on the edge of the desert, is the necropolis of Qtsiya, with 
*Rock Tombs of the princes of the nome and their relations, dating 
from the 6th and 12th Dynasties. Of special interest are the tombs 
of Senbi, son of Ukh-hotep (time of Amenemmés J.), and his son Ukh- 
hotep (time of Sesostris I.), with reliefs partly in the naturalistic 
style, some of the best produced under the Middle Empire (tombs 
unlocked by the caretaker). 


From Mic (Nazali Gantib) or Manfalit (see below) a desert route 
leads to the oasis of Farafra (p. 405). 

-The village of El-Quseir (Qoseir el-"Amarna) is charmingly 
situated amid palm-groves on the E, bank of the river, opposite 
Nazali Ganab. In the hills near it are several rock-tombs of the 
6th Dyn., including that of Khunukh, with slight paintings, and 
the larger but unfinished tomb of Pepi-onkh. — The E. hills and 
the railway now approach the Nile. 

On the edge of the desert, about 6 M. to the S.W. of Nazali Gandb, 
and conveniently reached thence, is the large Coptic monastery of Deir 
el-Maharraq or Deir el-Muharraga (pp. lvii, cxc). Its 12th cent. tower is an 
important example of an Egyptian ‘donjon’ or keep, containing living- 
quarters, store-rooms, a church, etc. 

2451/. M. Manfalat (p. 936), a district capital between the Nile 
and the Ibrahimiya Canal, is the seat of a Coptic bishop and has 
several fine villas and gardens and a Coptic cathedral with two 
towers. Its market is much frequented on Saturdays, and it 
possesses a sugar factory. Date-brandy (‘araqi) is made here, chiefly 
for local consumption by the Copts, though it is also exported in 
large earthenware vessels. 

To the S.W. of Manfalit lies Bent ‘Adi, where in 1798 an encounter 
took place between the troops of General Desaix and the Arabs. In the 
following year General Davout destroyed it. Mubammed ‘Ali concentrated 
his army here in 4820 for the expedition to Morea (comp. Pp. oxxvi). 

At the foot of the hills on the right bank, opposite Manfalut 
and some distance inland, lie the villages of El-Ma‘abda, ‘Arab el- 
‘Atiyat, and Deir el- Gabrawi. 

The hills to the N.E. of El-Ma'dbda contain tombs of the Ancient 
Empire. About 31/2 M. to the N.E., on the plateau of the E, hills, is the 
Crocodile Grotto, which, however, is hardly worth visiting, as practically 
nothing is to be seen except the charred remains of the mummies of 
crocodiles. — To the S. is the Gebel Qurna, with a quarry exhausted in the 
reign of Sethos II. (inscription). — At ‘Arab elAtiyat, 3 M. to the BH. of 
Bl-Ma‘abda, are tombs and quarries. About 2M. farther E. lies the Coptic 
village of Deir el-Gabradwi, containing a Greek inscription (discovered by 
Harris) in the form ofa dedication of the Lusitanian Cohort, which served 
under Diocletian and Maximian, to Zeus, Heracles, and Nike (Victory). 
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In the Gebel Mardg, a ridge 41/2 hr. distant, commanding a glorious 
view of the Nile valley, are numerous rock-tombs belonging to princes 
and grandees of the nome of the ‘Serpent Mountain’. These tombs, mostly 
dating from the close of the Ancient Empire, are difficult of access and 
hardly repay a visit. They are divided intoa N. and a S. (earlier) group, 
the former comprising eighty tombs (four with inscriptions and reliefs), 
the latter about forty (twelve with reliefs). The most interesting are two 
of the S. group, situated above the village of Deir el-Gabrawi, belonging 
to Djaw and [bt (6th Dyn.), ‘princes of the 12th nome (Serpent Mountain) 
and of the nome of Abydos’. Like the graves of Benihasan (p. 241), these 
tombs contain interesting representations of craftsmen, harvesters, fishing 
and hunting scenes, etc. 


233 M. Asytit. — Bugret. — Horets. Grand, by the station, 26 R., 
| New, Sharif el-Helali, beyond the station, 20 R. at P.T. 28, with restaurant, 
both very fair. — Post Orrice in the main street (Shari® el-Mahatta); 
TpLEGRAPH OFFICE at the station. — Srsamer AGENCIES, on the Nile. — 
Banks. National Bank of Egypt; Barclay’s (formerly Anglo-Egyptian Bank). 
Carriace to the Barrage (see p. 237) and the Rock Tombs (p. 227), in 
about 3 hrs., P.T. 30 and a gratuity of P.T. 5; motor-car about P.T. 40. 
Hospirat of the American Mission (see below), with 4130 beds and 

three American physicians. 


Asyat (Asidt, Assiut, Assiout, or Sidt), the name of which still 
preserves the ancient Egyptian Syowt, enjoyed considerable im- 
portance, even in antiquity, chiefly owing to its favourable situation. 
It lies in the midst of an extensive and fertile plain, 121/9M. in 
width, between the Libyan and the E. hills, and at the beginning 
of a great caravan route leading to the oases in the Libyan desert 
(R. 29) and thence to the Sidan. Asydt, however, seems to have 
been of political importance only occasionally (e.g. in the period 
between the Ancient and the Middle Empire). It was the capital 
of the 13th nome of Upper Egypt and the chief seat of the worship 
of the god Wep-wawet who was represented as a wolf of the desert. 
This latter circumstance gave rise to the Greek name Lycopolis, or 
‘wolf town’. The modern Asyit, which extends from E. to W., is 
the largest town (57,036 inhab., in 1927) in Upper Egypt, the capital 
of a province, and the residence of the mudir. The handicrafts for 
which it was formerly noted (pottery, inlaid wood, ivory carvings, 
leather and woven goods, and tulle shawls with gold or silver 
threads) are being rapidly ousted by European factory-made goods. 
Natron, soda, cotton, and grain are among the principal exports. 
The streets and bazaars are full of busy life, especially on Tuesdays, 
when the people of the neighbourhood flock into the market. — 
The Asydt Institute, founded in 4915 by Sultan Husein Kamil, is 
directed by a sheikh, like other Mohammedan religious institutions 
in Egypt (p. 58); it has 64 professors and 934 students. Asydt is 
also the chief seat of the American Presbyterian Mission (director, 
Dr. C. P. Russell), which has in Egypt 342 stations, including 112 
churches, 246 schools, and two large hospitals (at Tanta and Asydt). 
Asytt College, in the Shari® Sultan Husein (near the mouth of the 
Iprihimiya Canal, p. 227), attended by 750 pupils, and the girls’ 
school of the Pressly Memorial Institute (450 pupils), in the Shari 
el-Helali, likewise deserve a visit. 
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Plotinus, the greatest of the Neo-Platonic philosophers (A.D. 205-270), 
was born at Asytit, and his system was not uninfluenced by the priestly 
doctrines of his native town. From the beginning of the 4th cent. on- 
wards Christianity was dominant. Pious believers took up their abode 
in the caves of the necropolis to live a life of penitence apart from the 
world. One of these, John of Lycopolis, at the end of the 4th cent., bore 
the reputation of a saint and prophet. The Roman emperor Theodosius 
sent an embassy to him to inquire the outcome of the civil war. The 
anchorite foretold a complete but bloody victory, and this prophecy was 
fulfilled in the victory of Theodosius over Eugenius at Aquileia in A.D. 394. 


From the station square (Midan el-Mahatta) the Shari el-Helali 
leads to the left (E.) to the Nile, along the bank of which the Shari‘ 
Fu’ad el-Auwal (to the left, the mudiriya), with its quays, leads N. 
to the sluice-bridge of the Ibrahimiya Canal and the Shari‘ Sultan 
Husein. Here are the Law Courts (mahkama), the imposing Govern- 
ment Ophthalmic Hospital, and the new buildings of the Asyiit Institute 
(see p. 226). Beyond the pridge the road leads past the Government 
Secondary School (left) and a public garden (right) to the Barrage 
(p. 237). Between the Nile, the Shari‘ Sultan Husein, and the rail- 
way is a fashionable new residential quarter (Hl-Manshiya). — In 
the Shari‘ Madraset es-Santya, N. of the station square (see above), 
are the Asyit Model Workshops, where instruction is given in various 
handicrafts (274 pupils in 1926-27). 

Close to the post office, in a side-street of the Shari‘ el-Mahatta, 
which diverges W. from the square, is the Egyptian Museum Of 
Saiyid Khashaba Pasha, a wealthy resident of Asyfit, who excavated 
ancient cemeteries at Asyit and Mir (p. 225) in 1910-14. Adm, on 


application at the owner's private house in the Manshiya quarter. 

Room ro tHe Rraur. Wooden coffins from Asyiit and Mir, some with 
beautifully coloured door-ornamentation. The show-cases contain sepulchral 
offerings from Mir (granaries, kitchens, ploughmen, boats). — CENTRAL 
Room. Mummy-shaped granite sarcophagus of Siese, superintendent of store- 
houses for Upper and Lower Egypt (New Empire; from Asyit); limestone 
group of a prince and his consort (Mir; 6th Dyn.). In the wall-cases, 
funerary statuettes, scarabei, vessels, mirrors, etc. To the right, by the 
pillar, a relief from Hl-‘Amarna, showing the interior of a house. — Room 
vo THE Lert. Wooden coffin from Mir, mummy-shaped and covered with 
linen, of Horiaina, a woman who, according to the Greek inscription, died 
at the age of fifty; wooden and stone coffins; fine reliefs from a tomb of 
the 19th Dyn. (the deceased at table; the deceased and his relatives in 
the presence of the gods of the dead); over-lifesize *Statue of the official 
Yuni, holding a shrine with an image of Osiris. 

In the Shari‘ el-Mahatta, which leads to a circular open space, and 
thence (to the right) to the old town and the bazaar, are the Collége 
des Fréres, the American Mission (p. 226), and a government school. 

The street issuing §.W. from the town is continued by a cause- 
way, which crosses the Soh4giya Canal and leads to the foot of the 
hill, halfway up which lie the *Rock Tombs of Ancient Asytit. 
From the slaughter-house, near which the keeper of the tombs lives 
(tickets must be shown, Pp. 212), we follow a steep zigzag path 
leading to a Large Rock Tomb, which belonged to Djefay-Hape 
(Hap-djefai), prince of the nome in the reign of Sesostris I. ‘The Arabs 
call it Istabl ‘Antar (comp. p. Q41). 

Banpeker’s Egypt. 8th Edition. 15 
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From a courtyard in front of the tomb we enter a surprisingly lofty 
and elongated Hatz, the vaulted roof of which was painted with stars; 
on the right wall is the deceased, with a long and now scarcely legible 
inscription in front of him. A doorway, on each side of which is a figure 
of the deceased holding a staff, leads to a TRANSVERSE CuamBer. On the 
right half of the Entrance Wall is a long inscription in vertical columns 
containing the text of ten contracts concluded between the deceased and 
various priesthoods of his native city to secure the proper sacrificial 
offerings to himself, and to provide for the performance of other cere- 
monies. The corresponding inscription on the left side of the same wall 
contains exhortations to visitors to the tomb and an account of the merits 
of the deceased, The flat roof has coloured ornamentation (snail, meander, 
and woven patterns). A door between two recesses in the rear wall admits 
us to a vaulted hall, leading to a Szeconp TRANSVERSE Room with three 
recesses. On the rear wall of the central recess appeared the deceased, 
four women with lotus-flowers standing before him; on the side-walls he is 
shown at table, while three rows of priests and servants bring gifts to him 
or perform sacred ceremonies. The left recess leads to the mummy-shaft. 

The “View from this tomb is very fine. Below, to the left, is 
the Arab cemetery (see below). The fertile land forms a pleasant 
setting for the town of Asydt, with its minarets and its environment 
of palm-gardens, and for the Tbrabimiya Canal, with its boats. The 
FE. mountains provide a fine background. The view is still grander 
from the higher tombs. Here there is a row of three tombs close to 
each other, dating from the period before the Middle Empire. The 
northernmost has been destroyed. 

The second or middle tomb is the Soldiers’ Tomb, or Kahf el- 
‘Asdkir, so named from the rows of warriors armed with spears and 
large shields on the S. wall of its pillared hall, On the right side 
of the vestibule appear Kheti, prince of the nome and owner of 
the tomb, and his wife Te/-yed, with a long and partly effaced in- 
scription, referring to King Meri-ke-re of the period between the 
Ancient and the Middle Empire (p. ciii). Only a single column is 
left standing in the main chamber, in the rear wall of which is a 
recess for the statues of the deceased,— A passage has been made 
from this tomb to that adjoining it on the 8., which is of imposing 
dimensions and belonged to Tef-yeb, a prince of the nome. 

Farther on we scramble over heaps of débris to reach a small 
Christian Rock-Chapel (Kenisa), which has Greek and Coptic in- 
scriptions painted in red. By climbing a little further round the spur 
of the hill, we include in the view the distant range on the E. edge 
of the Libyan desert. 


A large “Arab Cemetery stretches across the plain to the N. of 
the hill of tombs, with hundreds of domed tombs. 

At the foot of the hill, behind the slaughter-house, is the tomb of 
another Djefay-Hape, much destroyed. It contains some ceiling ornaments 
and paintings of harvest scenes, etc., upon stucco. 

About Wehr. 8, of the rock-tombs, on the slope of the Libyan hills, 
is the village of Durwnka (Dronka), and 2M. farther S. is the Coptic con- 
vent of Ed-Deir (Deir Rifa); several tombs of princes and grandees of 
Shes-hotep (see p. 229; Middle and New Empires) near the latter contain 
nothing of interest save some inscriptions. — About 41/2 M. to the S.B. of 
Asyit, on the railway to Luxor, lies the village of Shutb (Shotb), the 
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Egyptian Shes-hotep and the Greek Hypselis, capital of the Hypselite nome. 
The chief deity here was the ram-headed Khnum (necropolis, see p. 228). 

From Asytt to the Oasis of El-Fardfra, see p. 405. — To the Southern 
Libyan Desert and £l-Fdsher, see p. AAO. 

Beyond Asytit the railway approaches the Nile. — 243 M, El- 
Muti‘a (Motia, El-Mati‘ah). 

248 M. Abu Tig (Abutig, Butig; p. 237), a district capital, lies 
in the ancient Hypselite nome. The name is probably derived from 
the Greek ‘apotheke’, i.e. storehouse. A large weekly market is held 
on Saturday. — 204M. Sidfa (Sedfa; p. 237). On the opposite 
(E.) bank, 11/4 M. from the Nile, is El-Badéri, a district capital, 
near which burials of the remotest prehistoric age (the so-called 
Badari period) were discovered by the British School of Archeology 
in 1924-25, On the steep edge of the desert to the N. of El-Badari, 
between the villages of El-Khawdlid (Khawaled) and Nag Wisa 
(Naga Wissa), are several settlements and burial-grounds of the 
same period, examined in 1928 by the British School, under the 
auspices of the British Museum, 

2591/5 M. Tima (Tema; p. 237), a pretty village in verdant sur- 
roundings. Opposite (E. bank) is the fertile plain of Qaw (p. 237), 
the Greek Antewopolis. — 2631/9 M. Mishta (Meshta), The village of 
Kom Ishgaw, the ancient Aphroditopolis, lies 3M. to the S.W. — 
270 M. Tahta (p. 238), a district capital with a noted cattle-market. 
The hills of the E. bank now approach close to the river. — 278 M. 
El-Mardgha (p. 238). — 284M. Shandawitl (Chandawil; p. 238). 
A large market is held here every Saturday. 

990 M, Soh&g or Souhag (Hotel Khédivial, near the station ; 
pranch of Barclay’s Bank), with 24,994 inhab. (1927), is the capital 
of the province of Girga. The handsome government buildings 
(mudiriya) stand in a neat square, Close by are the hospital and 
the Protestant church, The Coptic cathedral is modern. The bazaar 
is small; Monday is market-day. 

An excursion to the White and Red Convents (comp. p. clxxxvii) takes 
about 4 hrs. by carriage (P.T. 60, bargain necessary ; gratuity of P.T. 5). 
An embanked road leads W. from Sohiag, ‘via the village of Mazdlwa, to 
(8 M.) the early-Christian settlement of the White Convent, or Deir el- 
Abyad, situated on the edge of the Libyan mountains. The convent, named 
also Deir Amba Shentda after its most important abbot, Shenute (p. cxvi), 
is occupied by men, women, and children (about 100 souls in all). The 
present convent was originally the church, built ¢. 440; it is enclosed by 
a lofty wall of white limestone plocks and has almost the appearance of 
a fortress. The wall and the entrance gateway, on the S. side, are adorned 
with a cavetto cornice like an Egyptian temple. We enter the church 
by a narthex, which terminates on the W. in a recess. The body of the 
church was a basilica with nave and aisles, with a trefoil-shaped sanctuary 
consisting of a square central portion and three apses with half-domes. 
The central portion originally had a pointed roof but is now covered with 
a 12th cent. dome. In the church and in the court (formerly the aisles) 
are some ancient columns, taken from the adjacent ruins of the antique 
Atrépe (Athribis). The apses are adorned with two superimposed rows of 
niches (five in each), which alternate with columns. Some of the ceiling- 


paintings are well preserved (p. cxci), A second narthex to the W. of the 
pasilica has a N. apse adorned with columns. The rich treasures of the 
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library of the convent have been sold to European collectors. — About 33/s M. 
farther N.W. (carriage in 3/2 hr.) is the Red Convent, Deir el-Ahmar, also 
called Deir Amba Bishéi and now enclosed on two sides by modern hut- 
ments. The church, which is contemporary with the White Convent, was 
originally a basilica with nave and aisles and elaborate capitals. The 
sanctuary, trefoil-shaped (comp. p. 229), is decorated with recesses, columns, 
and badly preserved ceiling-paintings. 


From the road on the bank of the Nile a steam-ferry (P.T. 1) 
crosses the river to the E. bank, and from the landing-place a horse- 
tram (about 1/, hr.) and a motorbus run to Akhmim, a thriving 
district capital with 23,800 inhab. (6600 Copts), with several Coptic 
churches and a bazaar. The market on Wed. is much frequented. 
Akhmim, which is remarkably free from European influences, stands 
on the site of Chemmis or Panopolis, which was the capital of a 
separate nome. The Egyptians named it Epu and also Khente- Min, 
after its god, the ithyphallic harvest-deity Min (p. clvii), whence 
proceed the Coptic Shmin and the Arabic Akhmim. Near an Arab 
cemetery to the N.E. of the town are limestone blocks forming part 
of an ancient temple, and not far away is a ruined chureh with 
several columns still upright. 


Herodotus (ii. 91) distinguishes the citizens of Chemmis as the only 
Egyptians who favoured Greek customs and relates that they erected a 
temple to Perseus and worshipped him with Hellenic rites. Strabo mentions 
the weavers and stone-cutters of Panopolis. — Chemmis still flourished in 
the Roman period, and its ancient and famous temple was finally completed 
in the 42th year of Trajan. After Christianity established itself here the 
vicinity of Panopolis became crowded with monasteries and nunneries. 
Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople, who had been banished to the oasis 
of Kharga (p. 407) on account of his disbelief in the divine motherhood 
of the Virgin Mary (p. cxvii), died at Panopolis-Akhmim (probably in 451). 
The temples of the ‘great town’ of Akhmim were, as Abulfida (p..cxxii) and 
other Arabs relate, among the most important remains of the days of the 
Pharaohs, But the ruins of these temples are now very scanty. 

Extensive Wecropolises have been discovered among the low hills 
3/4-1 hr. N.E. of Akhmim. The route thither leads via (3/4 hr.) Li-Hawdwish, 
in a hill beyond which are numerous old tombs (now completely destroyed). 
To the N. and W. is a Christian cemetery, in use from the 5th to the 
15th cent, and in the vicinity is a Coptic monastery. The tombs to the 
N., which are still older, date from the Roman, Ptolemaic, and Egyptian 
periods. Farther up the mountain are tombs of the 6th Dynasty. — To the 
S. of Akhmim is a rock-chapel constructed under King Eye (48th Dyn.). 


The railway crosses the Sohdgtya Canal, which ends to the N.W. 
of Manfaltit and is intended to convey the water of the rising Nile 
as far as possible towards the Libyan desert. — 294 M. Balasfira, 
on the Girgiwiya Canal. 


299 M. El-Manshah (p. 238) or El-Minshdh (Menshah, El- 
Menshiya), a dirty town of fellahin, occupies the site of Ptolemais 
Hermiou, which was founded by Ptolemy I. (p. cxi) and described 
by Strabo as “the largest town in the Thebaid and not inferior in 
size to Memphis, with a constitution drawn up in the Hellenic 
manner.” Its Egyptian name was Psoi. 


About 71/2 M, to the W. of El-Manshah, near the village of El-Kawdmil, 
are large cemeteries of the earliest period. 


3051/5 M. El-‘Astrat (Assirat). 
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312 M. Girga (Guerga) is a district capital in the province of 
Girga. A large market is held on Tuesdays. Many of the houses are 
built of burnt brick and decorated with glazed tiles. There are 
numerous mosques. Outside the town lies a Roman Catholic mon- 
astery (presided over by a Brother of the Holy Sepulchre), which is 


one of the oldest in Egypt. 

_ The village of £l-Birba, 31/2 M. to the N.W. of Girga, perhaps occu- 
pies the site of This (Egyptian Tine), the capital of the first two dynasties 
and of a nome of the same name. — About 31/2 M. to the W. of Girga 
near Beit Khalldf, is a large brick mastaba of the time of King Djoser 
(8rd Dyn.) and often thought to be his tomb (comp. p. 156), excavated by 
Prof. Garstang. Both here and at the neighbouring village of Mahdsna 
cemeteries of the beginning of the Ancient Empire have been found. — 
Upon the E. bank opposite Girga, near Nag‘ed-Deir, lie several cemeteries, 
some of them of the prehistoric period, which were excavated by Dr. George 
A. Reisner in 1901 for the University of California (comp. p. 103). — In the 
vicinity is the old Coptic monastery of Deir el-Maldk, the large cemetery 
of which is still used by the Christian inhabitants of Girga. The EH. 
mountains, which approach close to the river beyond the village, contain 
numerous tombs, four of which, at a considerable elevation, belonged to 
grandees of the ancient This (see above). Their inscriptions and represen- 
tations are now scarcely visible. — At Nag‘ el-Mashdyikh (Meshdikh), about 
3M. farther S., are remains of a temple built by Ramses II. and restored 
by Menephthes (19th Dyn.). Mashayikh is a village of the Aulad Yihya, 
on the site of the ancient Lepidotonpolis. Above the village are some ancient 
rock-tombs, the chief of which belonged to Enher-mose, a high-priest of 
This in the reign of Menephthes. 

3171/, M. Bardis. — 3241/y M. El-Balyana (Baliana), a district 
capital, is the starting-point for the highly interesting excursion to 
Abydos (see p. 252). 

3261/9 M. Abu Shisha (Abow Choucheh), the ancient Egyptian 
Pe(r)-djodj. About 3 M. to the S. lies Samhdd, on ancient rubbish- 
mounds. — 332 M. Abu Tisht (Abou Tichet). 

3341/9 M. Oasis Junction (Muwaslet el- Wahdat), for the oasis 
railway to El-Kharga (p. 405). A branch to the Nag* Hammadi Dam 

. 239) is projected. — Beyond (3381/5 M.) Farshtit the railwa 
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approaches the Nile. 

3431/, M. Nag’ Hamm&di (Nag Hamadi) is a district capital 
with a large sugar factory. The railway crosses the Nile here (comp. 
p. 239) by a large iron bridge and remains on the E. bank as far as 
Luxor and Aswan. For the Nag’ Hammadi Dam, see p. 239. 

3471/5 M. Ed-Dabba. 

A little to the N. of the station, near some large quarries among 
the B. hills, are the Tombs of Qasr es-Saiyad (El-Qasr wa’s-Saiyad, p. 239), 
belonging to princes of the seventh nome of Upper Egypt, under the 
6th Dynasty. The large tomb situated farthest to the left is that of Zyautt. 
Tt consisted of two chambers, the partition-wall between which has almost 
wholly disappeared. Its barrel-vaulting was hewn out of the rock. The 
representations in the interior (ships, figures bearing sacrificial gifts, etc.) 
have been largely destroyed. — To the 5S. is the tomb of Jdw, now com- 
prising only a transverse chamber. In this case also little is left of the 
inscriptions and reliefs (the deceased catching wildfowl, persons with 
sacrificial gifts, etc.). — The smaller tombs in the vicinity are uninter- 
esting. Several Coptic inscriptions testify that anchorites found retreats 
in these tombs during the Christian period (comp, p. Clxxxviii). 
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355 M. Faw (Fau, Faou) is the Coptic Phbow, where, ata large 
monastery founded by Pachomius, the monks of all the convents in 
Egypt used to assemble twice a year. Pachomius’s church is now 
represented by a number of columns. A little farther S. lay Taben- 
nése, where Pachomius founded the first monastery about A.D. 320. 

359 M, Dishna (Deshna, Dechna), a district capital, is situated 
on the ruins of an ancient town. — 363 M. Es-Samata, — 3671/, M. 
Aulad ‘Amr, To the right, on the left bank, is seen the ruined 
temple of Dendera (p. 264). 

3771/) M. Qena (Kena, Qina: Hotel du Nil, in the main street), 
the ancient Kaingpolis, with 27,523 inhab. (1927), is the capital of 
the province of that name and lies on the E. bank of a canal (some- 
times dry), 1 M. from the Nile. The railway station is to the E. of 
the town, the mudiriya in a neat square to the S.W. The mosques 
and Coptic church are not of special interest. Qena has a reputation 
for its clay vessels, and especially for small porous water-bottles 
(comp. pp. 119, 239), hundreds of thousands of which are annually 
exported to Cairo and Alexandria, chiefly by water. Qena is the 
starting-point of the routes through the Eastern Desert (R. 28; 
railway to Bl-Qoseir, p. 400, projected). 

Railway travellers make the excursion to Dendera (p. 261) from 
Qena in c, 4-5 hrs. (donkey, including ferry, P.T. 45 and gratuity 
of P.T.5; carriages available only as far as the river). From the 
station we follow the Shari‘ Sidi ‘Abderrahim, named after the 
Muslim local saint ‘Abd er-Rahim ibn Hajjan (d. 4196), and pass 
through the bazaars. We cross the canal near the mudiriya (see 
above) and follow the Shari Gisr el-Himidat, an avenue of lebbakh- 
trees (p. Ixxvii), passing the prison and the irrigation office on the 
right, to the Nile (about !/p hr. from the station). The ferry is 5 min. 
downstream, at the hamlet of El- Himidat (El-Hamidat), the har- 
pour of Qena. On the W. bank it lands us at the village of Et- 
Tardmsa; thence the route skirts the river, then strikes off across 
the fields to the hamlet of Kafr el-Kahragalla and the (3/4 hr.) 
temple of Dendera (p. 261). — A shorter route leads W. from 
Tarimsa over the fields direct to the N. gate (p. 261) and through 
the KE. side-gate into the temple enclosure. 

390 M. Qift (Kift, Quft), the ancient Koptos (Egyptian Kebtoyew), 
situated beyond the Shanhiriya Canal. Though now of no import- 
ance, this place was in remote antiquity a flourishing commercial 
town, and down to the Greco-Roman period was one of the chief 
emporia for the wares of Arabia and India. It stood under the 
protection of the ithyphallic harvest-god Min (Pan; comp. p. clvii), 
who was the patron of travellers in the desert. During the great 
rebellion in Upper Egypt under Diocletian (A.D. 292) Koptos was 
besieged and destroyed, but it quickly recovered from the blow. 
Down to the time of the Caliphs it remained a populous trading 
town. The extant ruins are of no great interest. 
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_At Koptos_ the great caravan routes to the seaports on the Red Sea 
quitted the Nile valley. The chief goals of the caravans were the Sinaitic 
peninsula and the land of Punt (probably the modern Somaliland), which 
yielded incense, ivory, ebony, panther-skins, etc., and was regarded by 
the Egyptians as a land of fabulous wonders, like India. Other caravans 
made for the Wddi el-Hammdmdat in the desert, which produced a hard 
stone much prized by the Egyptian sculptors (comp. p. 399). At a later 
period the caravan trade was diverted to the routes vid Qiis and finally 
to those via Qena. 

397 M. Qtis (Kous), a district capital with a busy market (Mon.), 
occupies the site of the ancient Apollonopolis Parva, where the god 
Haroéris (a form of Horus) was worshipped. According to Abulfida 
(p. cxxii) this town, of which heaps of ruins alone now remain, was 
second in size only to Fustat (Cairo, p. 46) and was the chief 
centre of the Arabian trade. A few stones with fragmentary in- 
scriptions have been built into the houses of thetown. The El-“Amri 
Mosque, one of the few interesting Islamic buildings in Upper Egypt, 
contains a fine pulpit (1155) and a basin formed of a single stone, 
with the name of Ptolemy Philadelphus upon it. 

On the W. bank, nearly opposite Qis, lies Takh, to the N.W. of 
which, on the edge of the desert, are the ruins of Ombos (exca- 
vated by Sir Flinders Petrie in 1895), not to be confounded with 
the town of that name to the S. of Gebel Silsila (p. 374). Seth was 
the guardian deity of this town, which at a very early period was 
the capital of Upper Egypt (p. ci). In the neighbourhood are ex- 
tensive cemeteries dating from the prehistoric age. 

Also on the W. bank, to the S. of Takh, whence it may be 
reached, is Nagdda, a town mainly Coptic in population, pictur- 
esquely situated on the river, with post and telegraph offices and a 
Coptic and a Roman Catholic church. 

To the N. of Naqada a large and much damaged mastaba of brick 
was discovered by De Morgan in 1897. It dates from the time of Menes, 
the first historical Egyptian king (p. cii). 

On the edge of the desert, between Naqada and Qamiila (p. 240), lie 
several Copric Monasrrries, which, except for a few older portions, date 
from the middle ages (comp. p. cxc). Deir el-Maldk, the largest, situated 
in the Coptic cemetery of Naqada, is built of crude bricks and contains 
four connected churches, of which the largest (in the centre) is dedicated 
to St. Michael. The monastery, which has twenty-eight domes, is now un- 
occupied, and is used for divine service only on certain festivals by the 
clergy of Naqida, To the W. of itis the ruined Monastery of St. Samuel. — 
The other monasteries are those of Deir Amba Andreas (or Deir Abu'l-Lif), 
Es-Salib, and Amba Shendda (in a group to the S.W. of Danfig), Deir el- 
Magma (with the churches of the Virgin, El-‘Adra, and St. George, Mari 
Girgis; p. cxc), Amba Pisentios (with relics), and Mdri Buqtur (St. Victor), 
the southernmost and oldest of all, with frescoed domes. 

A071/, M. Khusdm (Khizdm) has an old necropolis. To the right, 
on the opposite bank, appear the ruins of Western Thebes, while 
near the railway are the imposing temples of Karnak. 


419 M. Luxor, see p. 267. 
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460 M. Tourtst STEAMER in seven days (comp. p. 215). 

The starting-place of the steamers is above the Qasr en-Nil 
Bridge (p. 86). To the left (E. bank) lie the Semiramis Hotel, the 
Garden City, and the island of Roda. After passing the ‘Abbas II. 
Bridge, we have Old Cairo (p. 113) on the left, beyond which rise 
the Moqattam Hills, with the citadel; on the W. bank are Giza and 
the Great Pyramids. — To the left (E. bank), farther on, are El- 
Matddi, a pleasant suburb, Tura, and El-Ma‘sara (see pp. 177, 178). 
Among the hills are the large quarries mentioned on p. 180. Op- 
posite, on the W. bank, rise the pyramids of Abusir, Saqqara, and 
Dahshar. Farther up, to the left, amidst a fine grove of palms, is 
a Coptic monastery. 

The steamer remains for some hours at (14 M.) Badrashein (rail- 
way station), where donkeys are kept ready for a visit to Saqqara 
(see p. 153). Opposite, on the right bank, lies the village of Helwan 
and a little inland is the watering-place of that name (p. 177). 

On the W. bank, at (31 M.) El-‘Aiydt (railway station, p. 217), 
are some ancient constructions. On the E. bank lies Es-Sajf (comp. 
p. 87), a district capital. Opposite, at El-Matdanya (p. 217), are the 
pyramids of El-Lisht (p. 217). 

Er-Rigqqa, on the W. bank, is a starting-point for the excursion 
to the Pyramid of Meidim (p. 247). 

Passing a few islands we reach (56 M.; W. bank) El-WAsta 
(railway station, see p. 217; branch-line to the Faiyim, p. 203; 
post and telegraph office at the railway station, 1/,M. from the Nile). 

On the W. bank the mountains recede a little, but on the E. bank 
their steep and lofty spurs frequently extend down to the river in 
picturesque forms. None of the Nile villages before Beni Suef need 
be mentioned. On the E. bank stands the poor Coptic monastery of 
Deir Mar Antonios, with a dome surmounted by a cross. — On the 
W. bank lies Ishmant (p. 248), and about 2 M. inland is Bash (tail- 
way station, p. 248). On the E. bank, the village of Baydd en-Nasdra 
(Bidd), hidden by palm-trees, with a white Coptic church of many 
domes. To the monasteries of St. Anthony and St. Paul, see p. 218. 

714/y M. (W. bank) Beni Suef (railway station, see p, 218). 

The next villages are Tizmant and El-Haldbiya, picturesquely 
situated among palms on the W, bank, and Beni Suliman, on the H. 
bank, As far as Minya (p. 220) the space between the EB. bank and 
the hills remains narrow, the limestone rocks frequently abutting on 
the river in unbroken walls or rounded bluffs. The fertile alluvial 
tract on the W. side, however, 10-12 M. in width, is thickly pop- 
ulated and carefully cultivated, exhibiting in profusion all the 
cereals that grow on the Nile, date-palms, cotton, and sugar-cane. 
Cotton-ginning factories abound. Lofty chimneys and steam ma- 
chinery impart a very modern industrial air to the ancient land of 
the Pharaohs. 
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The boat passes several large islands. On the W. bank lie El- 
Bardnga and Biba, the latter a railway station (p. 218). The bell- 
tower of the Coptic church, surmounted by a cross, is visible from 
afar, On a promontory of the E. bank, opposite Biba, is the tomb 
of a sheikh; in the river lies the Gestret el-Biba, an island of some 
size. The channel now contracts and the picturesque hills on the 
E. approach the river. Numerous islets. — 95 M. El-Fashn (railway 
station, p. 249), on the W. bank, has a white church with two towers 
and is 11/) M. from the river. Above Fashn are the island and village 
He oy of El-Hiba, with the great brick walls of the ancient town 
p. 219). 

On the W. bank lies El-Fant (railway station, p. 219), and on 
the E. bank are the palm-shaded villages of Auldd esh-Sheikh and 
Qardra (p. 219). The Gebel esh-Sheikh Embdrak and the Gebel Qardra 
approach the E. bank. 

1081/, M. (W. bank) Magh4gha (railway station, p. 219). 

The Nile channel is very wide here (Geziret Shdrina and other 
islands); farther on both banks are flat. — Then (E. bank) Shdrina 
(p. 249). — Beni Mazar (W. bank) has a railway station (p. 219). 

425 M. Esh-Sheikh Fadl, a village close to the E. bank, with 
a large sugar factory. Close by is the necropolis of the ancient 
Kynopolis (p. 219). 

Farther on, on the W. bank, 13/4 M. from the river, is Matai 
(zailway station, p. 220). — Short of (1331/9 M.; W. bank) Qulisna 
(railway station, p. 220) the Nile forms the large island of Es- 
Sirtriya. Opposite (E. bank) lies the village of Es-Sirtriya. To the 
N, and S. are ancient limestone quarries, among which is (to the 8.) 
a small rock-chapel, built under Menephthes (p. ovii) and dedicated 
to Hathor, with reliefs of funeral offerings. On one of the rocks is a 
representation of Ramses Ill. between Hathor and another deity. 

On the W. bank lies the railway station of Samdaldt (p. 220). A 
little farther S., at the mouth of a side-valley on the E. bank, rise 
the steep rocky sides of the Gebel et-Teir (‘bird mountain’), with a 
flat top bearing the Coptic convent of Deir Gebel et-Teir, known also 
as Deir el-Bagqara or Deir el-‘Adra (‘Convent of the Virgin’), Visitors 
reach thetop of the hill by a steep stone staircase. The convent, which 
consists of a group of miserable huts, occupied not only by monks but 
also by laymen with their wives and children, is surrounded by a 
wall of hewn stone, erected in the Roman period. The foundation of 
the church is ascribed to the Empress Helena (p. cxvi); below itisa 
cave in which the Holy Family is believed to have rested in the Flight 
into Egypt. The sanctuary is hewn in the solid rock and possesses 
a gate, now half-buried, adorned with Byzantine ornamentation. 

A legend, recorded by El-Maqrizi (1864-4442), relates that on the saint's 
day of the convent all the buqir birds assembled here and thrust their bills, 
one after the other, into a cleft of the rock until one died. These birds are 
described as being black and white, with a black neck ringed near the 
head. The convent is named also Deir el-Bugir after them. 
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On the E. bank, t/. hr. farther on, is the village of Tihna (p. 220). 
— 157 M. (W. bank) El-Minya, see p. 220. 

167 M. Benihasan, with its rock-tombs, see p. 240. 

To the 8. of Benihasan, on the E. bank, are some rock-tombs 
dating from the end of the Ancient Empire. On the E. bank the 
desert extends down to the river; on the W. bank is the pictur- 
esque village of Qalandul. 

177 M. (W. bank) Er-Réda (railway station, p. 221). 

On the E. bank, opposite Roda, are the village of Esh-Sheikh 
‘Ibada (or ‘Abdda) and the ruins of Antinoupolis (p. 221). 

On the W. bank (188 M.), 4 M. from the Nile, is the town of 
Mallawi (railway station, p. 222). 

Farther on, on the E. bank, at the foot of the hill crowned with 
the tomb of Sheikh Said lies the small settlement of Esh-Sheikh Sa%d, 
among palms, with tombs of the Ancient Empire, belonging to princes 
and officials of the Hare Nome (p. 224). The tombs (comp. pp. 224, 
clxxxviii) are clearly seen from the river. ~* 

We next reach the ruins of Tell el--Amarna, on the E. bank 
(p. 245). The steamer stops at Et- Tell ( Tell Beni Imran). — Farther 
on, on the EK. bank, is (193 M.) El-Hdwata esh-Shargiya. In the 
vicinity are several rock-inscriptions, defining the boundaries of 
the sacred territory of the sun-city of Amenophis IV. (comp. p. 245). 

Beyond Dairat (on the W. bank; railway station, p. 224) the 
Eastern mountains, rising in precipitous rocky walls, approach the 
river. Swallows, ducks, and other birds inhabit the caves in the 
porous rock on the banks. The cliffs of this part of the Nile are 
known as (142 M.) Gebel Abu Foda. Violent winds and numerous 
sandbanks often render navigation difficult and dangerous. On the 
E. bank is the Coptic monastery of Deir el-Quseir, near which are 
some ancient rock-tombs (p. 225). 

On the W. bank, 3 M. from the river, is El-Qdstya (p. 225). — 
2231/. M. Manfalit (railway station, p. 225) lies on the W. bank 
close to the river, which must have made great encroachments here 
since the end of the 48th century. Between Manfaltit and Asyat 
(27 M. by river, only 17 M. by land) the Nile makes many curves. 

We next observe Shiqilg?l, on the E. bank, 41/4 M. to the S. of 
El-Ma‘dbda (p. 225); then El-Hawiitka, a pretty village among 
palms, on the W. bank, and Beni Muhammed, on the E. bank. The 
mountains to the N. (E. bank) recede farther from the river, leaving 
a broad strip of fertile land at their feet. Close to the mountains 
lie ‘Arab el-‘Atiyat and Deir el-Gabrawi (p. 225). 

Above Beni Muhammed the Nile makes several great bends and 
is divided into two arms by the large island of Geztret Bahitg. On the 
KE, arm lies (233 M.) Abntb, a district capital, with a large Coptic 
population and fine palm-groves. } 

The foot-hills of the Libyan chain on the W. bank now approach 
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the river, which is here, near the village of EI- Wilidiya(El- Walidiya; 
W. bank), bridled by the Asytit Barrage, an imposing work intended 
to regulate the amount of water in the Ibrahimiya Canal, which ir- 
rigates the provinces of Asyit, Minya, and Beni Suef. The dam, 
which is 940 yds. long and 41 ft. high, was constructed in 1898- 
4902 by John Aird & Co. (p. 396) from the original design of Sir 
William Willcocks and plans by Sir Benjamin Baker (d. 1907) and 
Sir William Garstin (d. 1925). It consists of thirteen sections, the 
first of which (W.) has three arches and a lock, while the others have 
nine arches each. Each opening (1114 in all) can be shut by an iron 
door. The dam is crossed by a carriage-road. The steamer passes 
through the W. lock. —Immediately above the dam, on the W. bank, 
are the sluice-bridge and the mouth of the Ibraéhimiya Canal. Close 
by are the neat houses and pretty gardens of the officials. 

950 M. Asytt (railway station, p. 226). We land at the Shari’ 
Fuad el-Auwal (p. 227), the shady avenue on the bank of the Nile, 
which is lined with handsome houses, 

From Asy(it the voyage to Sohag leads through an extremely 
fertile district. Well-tilled fields, broader on the W. than on the E., 
adjoin both banks of the river, and are shaded by fine palms and 
Nile acacias (p. Ixxviii), especially near the villages. Here, as in 
most of Egypt, large quantities of pigeons are kept by the peasants, 
chiefly for the sake of their droppings, which they use to manure 
their gardens (p. lxxiii), although the pigeons really consume more 
than they produce. Most are of the common grey species and attain a 
considerable size, but many pretty little reddish-grey turtle-doves 
are seen also. Large pigeon-houses, not unlike forts or pylons, and 
puilt of unbaked bricks, clay, and pottery, are visible everywhere in 
Upper Egypt. 

Nearly opposite Asydt lies the village of El- Wasta. On the E. 
pank the next villages are Bisra (Bosra), near the Coptic monastery 
of Deir Bisra, and El-Ghuraiyib, to the E. of which, in the Gebel 
Rukham, is an alabaster quarry. On the W. bank are Esh-Shaghaba 
and El-Mutt‘a (railway station, p. 229). 

2643/, M. (W. bank) Abu Tig (railway station, p. 229), with a 
small harbour filled with Nile boats. 

Near the E. bank is El-Badéri, a district capital (p. 229); on 
the W. bank then follow the railway stations of (274 M.) Sidfa and 
(277 M.) Tima. 

981 M. Odw Ghard or Qdw el- Kebir (W. bank) is situated opposite 
the fertile, crescent-shaped plain of Q4w (Qdu, Gaw), with its girdle 
of hills. At the village of El-Hamméamiya, which lies on the verge 
of the desert, by the Khizindariya Canal (p. 238), are three rock- 
tombs of high officials of the beginning of the 5th Dyn., with reliefs, 
We may visit (1/s hr. S.E.) three large rock-vaults, laid out in ter- 
races, of princes of the 10th or Aphroditopolis nome of the Middle 
Empire and the extensive necropolises of Anteopolis, with tombs 
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of later date. Not far off are quarries with demotic inscriptions; in 
one of them are two pillars bearing remarkable paintings of the god 
Antzeus and the goddess Nephthys. The name Q@w recalls the ancient 
Egyptian name of the town Tu-Kow (Coptic Tkow); the Greeks 
named it Antaeopolis, after Anteus, whom they identified with the 
deity worshipped here. 

According to the myth, Antzeus was a Libyan king of immense strength, 
who was in the habit of wrestling with all visitors to his dominions and 
of slaying those whom he vanquished, in order to build a temple to his 
father Poseidon with their skulls. Heracles came to try conclusions with 
him and, after overthrowing him in a wrestling match, slew him. — Ac- 
cording to Diodorus (p. 324) the final struggle betwixt Horus and Seth took 
place here (comp. p. 369). In the Roman period Anteopolis was the capital 
of the Antzopolitan nome. The last remains of a temple, dedicated here 
by Philometor (p. cxii) to Anteens and restored by Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus (A.D. 164), were swept away by the Nile in 1821. 

On the W. bank is the railway station of Mishta (p. 229); on the 
E. bank, to the 8. of the village of En-Nawd@wra, is the lock-bridge 
near which the Khizinddriya Canal diverges N. The hills of the 
Gebel esh=Sheikh el-Haridi, with ancient quarries and inscriptions 
hewn in the rock, approach close to the river. 

290 M. Sahil Tahta, on the W. bank, is the harbour for the town 
of Tahta (p. 229), situated 2 M. inland. 

‘The next railway stations are (293 M.) Es-Sawdm‘a Gharb, 
(2971/9 M.) El-Mardgha, and (805 M.) Shandawil, all on the W. 
bank (comp. p. 229). — On the E. bank of the Nile, which here 
forms several islands, are some grottoes without inscriptions. 

3461/4 M. (W. bank) Soh4g, a provincial capital and railway 
station (p. 229). — The Nile makes a wide bend towards the N.E. 
On the E, bank lies Akhmim, see p. 230. 

We next see, close to the E. bank, the conspicuous convent- 
village of Deir el-Hadid, resembling a fortress. About 100 men, 
women, and children occupy the convent. The church has aisles 
and cupolas. 

3311/4 M. (W. bank) El-Manshah, a railway station (p, 230). 


Beside the village of EZl-Ahdiwa, on the E. bank, are burial 
places of the prehistoric period and the New Empire. On the hill, 
close to a sheikh’s tomb, are the ruins of an Egyptian brick fortress. 
— On the W. bank is the village of El-Ahdiwa Gharb. 

The Gebel Tikh hills, on the BH. bank, approach close to the 
stream. Extensive quarries (with Greek, Latin, and demotic in- 
scriptions) exist here, especially near Sheikh Masa; these yielded 
building material for ‘Ptolemais (p. 230). — Where the mountains 
recede a little, opposite Girga, lies the village of Nag’ ed-Deir 
(p. 231). Ata lock~bridge on the W. bank diverges the Girgdwiya 
Canal, which joins the Sohdgtya Canal at Sohag. 

343 M. (W. bank) Girga, a railway station (p. 234). 

On the E. bank expands a fertile plain with numerous water- 
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raising machines. — 354 M. El-Balyana, on the W. bank, with a 
railway station (p. 231), is the starting-point for the interesting 
visit to Abydos (p. 252). 

Above Balyana the course of the Nile lies almost due E. and W. 
The dfiim-palm becomes more and more common and increases in 
size and beauty as we travel southwards (comp. p. lxxviii), At Abu 
Shisha (railway station, p. 231) the river makes a wide pend tothe N. 
The hills (Gebel et- Tarif) approach close to the river. 

389 M. Nag’ Hamm4di, on the W. bank, is a railway station 
(p. 231). The large railway-bridge, used also by vehicles and foot- 
passengers, crossing the river here is opened at certain hours for 
the passage of ships. 

The Nag’ Hammadi Dam, begun jn 1928 and to be completed by 
1930, is being constructed across the Nile here by Sir John Jackson 
Ltd., from the designs of A. B. Buckley. The total estimated cost is 
£E 2,000,000, and the barrage will have a hundred sluices, a navigation 
lock, and a swing-bridge. Two canals are to be constructed to irrigate 
an area of 622,800 acres in the province of Girga, to the N. This is the 
last of the great Egyptian irrigation works on the main stream of the 
Nile (comp. p. lxviii). 

3851/4 M. Hiw (Heow) or Ha (W. bank), at one of the sharpest 
bends in the stream, is a large fellahin village. It was the home of 
Sheikh Selim (Sidi Silim), who died in 4891, after sitting stark 
naked for the greater part of his long life on the bank of the Nile 
at the spot now marked by his tomb a little above the village. He 
was deemed to possess great powers in helping navigation. In the 
neighbourhood of Hiw are the scanty ruins of the ancient Diospolis 
Parva, with large prehistoric purial-places. 

3881/4 M. El- Qasr (El-Qasr wa’s- Saiyad; BH. bank) is probably the 
ancient Chenoboskion. A little to the N. of the village are the high 
white walls enclosing the Monastery of St. George (Deir Mari Girgis). 
— To the N. of the railway station of Ed-Dabba, in the vicinity, are 
ancient rock-tombs (p. 231). 

Farther on we pass a fine mountain mass (N.), especially impos- 
ing by afternoon light, and see several thriving villages close to the 
river: on the E. bank, to the left (N.), Esh-Shiniya (El-Cha‘nieh) and 
El-Yasintya; on the W. bank, to the right (S.), Er-Ra’tsiya. The 
mountains on the N. recede, leaving a wide fertile area at their base. 

3971/. M. Faw (E. bank), a railway station (p. 232). 

4041/9 M. Dishna (E. bank), another railway station (p. 232).— 
The village of Dendera on the left bank gave its name to the great 
temple of the Ptolemies (p. 261). 

417 M. Qena (EH. bank), also with a railway station (p. 232). 

The tourist steamers moor at the W. bank, for the visit to 
Dendera (p. 264 seqq.). 

Beyond Qena the river turns S. and we pass several islands. 
On the W. bank lies the village of El-Ballas, with clay deposits from 
which most of the Qena pottery is made (see p. 232). Balalis (pl. 
of ballas, named after the village), qdlal (p. 419), and other kinds 
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of jars lie on the banks awaiting shipment. This village is situated 
in the district known to the Greeks as Typhonia (‘dedicated to 
Typhon’, i.e. Seth). 

4291/4 M. Bardd (E. bank). — To the E., 11/p M. inland, lies 
Qift (p. 232). On the W. bank is the village of Tikh (p. 233). El- 
Hilla (B. bank) is the harbour for Qis (p. 233). Opposite lies 

(440 M.) Nagada (p. 233). The Nile forms the island of Miteira; on 
the E. bank is the village of Geztret Miteira. Oo the W. bank is 
Danfig (p. 233). — At Shanh@r (Chanhour), which lies a little in- 
land from the E. bank, 1 hr. S. of Qis, are the ruins of a small 
temple of Isis, of the Roman period. The Shanhdriya Canal, which 
is named after the village, runs N. to Qena. 

Khuzdm (E. bank; railway station, p. 233).— 4491/5 M. (W. bank) 
Qamila, formerly with plantations of sugar-cane, was, during the 
rebellion of Sheikh Ahmad in 1824, the residence of ‘Ali Kashif 
Abu Tarbish, who defended it against the insurgents. 

On the left bank rise high limestone hills, presenting precipitous 
sides to the river, from which, however, they are separated by a strip 
of fertile land. The right bank is flatter, and the KE, hills retreat 
farther into the distance. Before reaching the point where the W. 
chain projects a long curved mass of rock towards the river, we see 
to the left first the great obelisk, then the pylons of the temple of 
Karnak, half-concealed by palm-trees. When we clear the abrupt 
profile of the W. cliffs and new formations are visible at its foot, 
we may catch a distant view of Luxor towards the 8.E. The columns 
of the temple of Medamit (p. 297) are seen among the palms to the 
left of the railway. None of the buildings on the W. bank are 
visible until the steamer has ascended as high as Karnak; then firstthe 
Colossi of Memnon and afterwards the Ramesseum and the Temple 
of Deir el-Bahari come into view. As we gradually approach Luxor, 
we distinguish the flags flying above the consulates. The Winter 
Palace Hotel and the castellated villa of the widow of Sultan Husein 
Kamil (p. cxxx) are conspicuous in the background. 

460 M. Luxor (p. 267) lies on the E. bank. The steamer berths 
close to the colonnades of the temple (comp. Pl. A 3, 4). 


17. Benihasan. 


Donkeys (with good saddles) are in waiting at the landing-place of 
the Sreamers (p. 236), for the excursion to the Speos Artemidos and the 
Rock Tombs (there and back 3-4 hrs.). — For travellers by Ramway the 
most convenient station is Minya (p. 220), whence we reach Benihasan by 
motor-car (there and back £E 4) or by the cheap motorbus to Abu Qurqas 
(p. 221) and ferry across the Nile. 

The rock-tombs of Benihasan owe their name to an Arab tribe 
which settled in several villages (now deserted) in the valley and 
still occupies the village of Benihasan esh-Shurtiq. — The route 
from the landing-place to the rock-temple (1/5 hr.’s ride) descends 
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the river at first, then strikes off to the right towards the desert 
along an embankment leading through fields. In the vicinity is the 
cats’ graveyard, in which the cats sacred to Pekhet, patron goddess 
of this region, were interred. Farther S.E. we reach a wadi or ravine, 
from the mouth of which a cemetery of the 22nd-25th Dyn. stretches 
toward the plain. In the valley are several quarries of ancient 
date, and on the right (S.) side of the ravine, about 600 paces from 
its mouth, lies the temple. 

The rock-temple of the goddess Pekhet, called Speos Artémidos 
(‘Grotto of Artemis’) by the Greeks, is known to the Arabs as Istabl 
‘Antar (‘Antar’s stable’), after an ancient Beduin hero (comp. p. XXv). 
It consists of a vestibule and of an inner chamber connected with the 
vestibule by a short corridor. It was puilt in the joint reign of Queen 
Hatshepsut and King Thutmosis III. (p. cv); the latter afterwards 
erased the names and representations of his sister (comp. p. 317), 
and Sethos I. (49th Dyn.) inserted his own names in the blanks. 

Over the Entrance to the temple is a long inscription in praise of the 
reign of Hatshepsut. Of the eight pillars which supported the VrsTIBULE 
only three now remain ; these bear on their sides the names of Thutmosis III. 
and Sethos I. (comp. above). The fronts seem to have been adorned 
with sistra (unfinished). Rear Walt. To the left of the door, Sethos I. be- 
tween Amon-Ré (enthroned) and the lion-headed Pekhet; Thoth deliver- 
ing a speech to the nine great gods of Karnak (comp. p. exiviii) and to the 
gods of Upper and Lower Bgypt. To the right of the door are three 
reliefs: Sethos sacrificing to Pekhet; Sethos receiving from Pekhet the 
hieroglyphies of the word ‘life’, hanging from two sceptres; Sethos blessed 
by Thoth. To the left in the Corrmpor are a long inscription of Sethos i, 
and a representation of the king offering wine to Pekhet; to the right, 
he offers her a cynocephalus. In the rear wall of the InneR CHAMBER is 
a niche intended for a statue of the goddess. 

To the W. (right) is a second grotto, on the outside of which, at 
the entrance, are the cartouches of Alexander I1., son of Roxana 
(p. oxi), and six small scenes representing the king in the com- 
pany of the gods. The interior, which was supported by pillars, is 
now inruims; perhaps it was never completed. In the vicinity are 
several rock-tombs of the New Empire, in the form of rectangular 
chambers, with deep shafts. 

We now return to the mouth of the desert ravine and proceed N., 
passing the ruins of Benihasan el-Qadim (‘Old Benihasan’). In 
1/o hr, we reach a ruined tower, whence the path ascends the hill- 
slope to the tombs. 

The *Rock Tombs of Benihasan or Beni Hasan (t/> hr.’s ride 
direct from the landing-place) were constructed during the Middle 
Empire by the princes and grandees of the town of Monet-Khufu 
(‘Nurse of Khufu’), and rank among the most interesting monuments 
in all Egypt, not only on account of their remarkable architectural 
features, but also for their inscriptions and representations of scenes 
from the domestic life of the early Egyptians. The latter are painted 
in bright colours upon stucco, but many of them are so injured or 
faded that the subjects are difficult to make out, 
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The tombs of Benihasan, thirty-nine in all, are arranged in a row in 
the rocks. The best examples are protected by iron doors. Travellers 
whose time is limited may content themselves with a visit to the four 
largest and most important tombs (Nos. 17, 15, 3, 2). For remarks on the 
construction of the tombs, see pp. Clxxvili, clxxix. 

The path that ascends to the tombs brings us first to No. 32. 
Here we turn to the N. (left) and proceed to *foms 17, which be- 
longed to Kheti, nomarch of the 16th or Antelope Nome (41th Dyn.). 
The fagade is simple. We enter the Rock Chamber, the roof of which 
was originally borne by six lotus-columns with bud-capitals, though 
only two with the original colouring are now standing. The wall- 
paintings are still in good condition. Left Wall(N.). In the top 
rows is a hunt in the desert, in the lower rows, male and female 
dancers, the statue of the deceased being borne to its appointed 
place, carpenters, ete. Rear Wall(E.). Above are wrestlers in various 
attitudes; below, military scenes and an attack on a fortress, Right 
Wall (S.). From left to right: the deceased and his wife; the 
deceased accompanied by his fan-bearer, sandal-bearer, two dwarfs, 
etc.; the deceased receiving offerings (notice the barn on the right). 

Farther N., at the end of an ancient path ascending from the 
plain, is *Toms 15, belonging to Beket (or Baket), father of Kheti 
and nomarch of the Antelope Nome (41th Dyn.). The two columns 
which supported the roof of the rectangular chamber have been de- 
stroyed. In the 8.E. angle is a small niche (serdab; p. clxxvi), 
Left Wall (N.). Above, hunting in the desert; barber, washermen, 
painters, etc. Below, the deceased and his wife, with four rows of 
women spinning and weaving, female dancers, girls playing at ball; 
herdsmen bringing animals for sacrifice to the dead; goldsmiths ; 
fishing; various birds, with their names inscribed beside them. 
Rear Wall (E.). Above, wrestlers; below, military scenes (resem- 
bling those in Tomb 17). Right Wall (S.). The deceased, in front 
of whom, in several rows, are men drawing a shrine containing 
a statue of the dead; in front are female dancers and attendants 
bearing ornaments, etc., forthe statue; peasants bringing their flocks 
and herds; peasants forcibly brought to testify as to taxes, while 
scribes note down the amounts; potters with wheels; men carrying 
slaughtered birds; men gambling. 

Toms 3 is that of Khnemhotep, the son of Neheri, a scion of a 
princely family with hereditary jurisdiction over the Antelope Nome 
and over the EH. districts, the capital of which was Monet-Khufu. 
Khnemhotep was invested by King Amenemmés II. (p. civ) with 
the latter districts and married a daughter of the governor of the 
Dog Nome (Kynopolis, p. 249), which was inherited by a son of 
this marriage in the reign of Sesostris IT. 

The Poron, which formerly stood behind an open court, is 
borne by two sixteen-sided columns (p. clxv) tapering towards the 
top. The cornice projects considerably above the architrave and is 
ostensibly supported by fine laths, hewn, like all the rest of the 
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structure, out of the living rock. The resemblance of these laths to 
the mutules of the Doric order is worthy of mention. 

The MaIn CHAMBER was divided by two pairs of columns into 
three slightly vaulted sections. The scenes and inscriptions here 
are much faded and therefore difficult to distinguish. At the foot 
of the walls is a long inscription cut in the rock, in vertical lines of a 
greenish colour, 2/9 ft. high, containing the foregoing interesting 
excerpt from Egyptian provincial history. In 1890 the royal names 
were cut out of the rock by some vandal hand. 

Entrance Wall (W.). Over the door we see the statue of the 
deceased being transported to the temple, preceded by female 
dancers in curious attitudes; below is the deceased, watching car- 
penters at work. To the Left (N.) of the door is the estate office of 
the deceased, with servants weighing silver, measuring grain, and 
bringing corn into the barns, while scribes seated in a colonnaded 
hall register the amounts. The next two rows show the operations 
of breaking up the ground, ploughing, harvesting, and threshing 
with cattle. In the fourth row are Nile boats, bearing the mummy 
of the deceased to Abydos (the grave of Osiris; comp. p. 253). In 
the fifth row is a representation of the vintage and of the gathering 
of figs and growing of vegetables. The cattle in the water and the 
fishing scene (at the foot) depict life by the river. — North Wall 
(to the left on entering). At the top is the deceased hunting in the 
desert. Below, to the right, he is represented on a large scale in- 
specting various proceedings in his province. In the third row from 
the top two of his officials introduce to him a Caravan of Asiatics, 
including men, women, and children, clad in gaily coloured foreign 
garments and accompanied by their goats and asses. The sharply 
cut features, hooked noses, and pointed beards of these strangers 
unmistakably proclaim their Semitic nationality. The inscription 
describes them as thirty-seven Amu (i.e. Semitic Beduin) bringing 
eye-paint to the governor of the province. Khnemhotep’s secretary 
hands him a list of the visitors. The lowest rows depict the cattle 
and poultry of the deceased. — Rear Wall (E; partly indistinguish- 
able). To the left the deceased appears with his wife in a boat, 
hunting waterfowl with a throw-stick. All manner of birds fly about 
and nest in the thicket of reeds; in the water are fish, a crocodile, 
and a hippopotamus ; below is a fishing scene. To the right is a com- 
panion picture, showing the deceased in a canoe transfixing two fish 
with a double-pronged spear. In the centre is a recess, once con- 
taining a seated figure of the deceased. Above this door is the de- 
- ceased catching birds with a net. — South Wall (to the right). To 
the left the deceased is seated at table, with all kinds of sacrificial 
gifts heaped before him. To the right are processions of servants 
and priests bringing gifts for the dead. In the lowest rows are cattle, 
gazelles, antelopes, and poultry, brought to be sacrificed, and the 
slaughtering and cutting up of the sacrificial animals. — Entrance 
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Wall (to the right, i.e. S. of the door). In the top row are men wash- 
ing; below, potters, men felling a palm, the deceased in a litter in- 
specting his ship-carpenters, In the third row are two ships carrying 
the family of the deceased to the funeral festival at Abydos. In the 
fourth row are women engaged in spinning and weaving, and bakers. 
The lowest row contains men constructing a shrine, a sculptor 
polishing a statue, etc. 


In front of Tomb 3 is an ancient path descending to the plain, 
and another begins opposite *Toms 2, which belonged to Ameni-em-hét, 
or Ameni, also a nomarch of the Antelope Nome in the reign of 
Sesostris I. (p. civ). In the Porcu are two octagonal columns, 
bearing a flat vault hewn out of the rock. On the door-posts and 
lintel are inscribed the prayers for the dead and the titles of Ameni. 
Inside the door, to the right and left, is a long inscription dated in 
the 43rd year of Sesostris I., extolling the deeds of Ameni in 
several military campaigns and the benefits conferred by him upon 
his province. — Four sixteen-sided columns, with shallow fluting 
(so-called Proto-Doric columns, p. clxiv), support the roof of the 
Mat Cuamper, which has three sections. The wall-paintings closely 
resemble those in the tomb of Khnemhotep (p. 242). On the En- 
trance Wall, to the left (N.), are shoemakers, carpenters, goldsmiths, 
potters, and other craftsmen, and agricultural scenes. Left Wall (N.). 
At the top, hunting in the desert; in the second row, the transpor- 
tation of the statue and ceremonial dances; below, to the right, the 
deceased receiving tribute from his estates; in the two lowest rows, 
Ameni’s estate office. Rear Wall. Wrestlers and military scenes; in 
the lower row, the mummy being conveyed to the sacred tomb at 
Abydos (comp. p. 253). In the rear wall opens a recess containing 
the statues (much dilapidated) of the deceased, his wife Hetpet, 
and his mother. Right Wall (S.). To the left the deceased is seated 
at table with sacrificial gifts heaped before him; priests and ser- 
vants bring food and other offerings for the dead; below is seen the 
slaughtering and cutting up of the sacrificial animals. To the right 
is Hetpet, wife of Ameni, likewise seated at table and receiving 
sacrificial gifts. } 

If time permit, the following tombs also should be visited: Toms 4, 
that of Khnemhotep, son of the Khnemhotep buried in Tomb 3. In the 
porch stands a Proto-Doric column (p. clxiv); the tomb-chamber was 
unfinished. — Tomb 5, with two pillars, unfinished. — Toms 44, that of 
Khnemhotep, a nomarch under AmenemmésI (p. civ). In the tomb-chamber 
were two plant-columns (unfortunately broken); the wall-paintings are 
interesting but sadly faded, On the rear wall appear soldiers and a caravan 
of Libyans, with their wives and children and herds, who visited the pro- 
vinee of the deceased; the men are distinguished by the ostrich-feathers 
in their hair, the women carry their children in baskets on their backs. 
— Toms 18, though unfinished, is interesting, as the process of hollowing 
out the tomb-chamber may be traced. The pavement in the front of the 
chamber is not fully excavated; and at the back are ten clustered columns 
with bud-capitals, of which five (still unfinished) remain. — Toms 21, that 
of Wakht, nomarch of the Antelope Nome under the 12th Dyn., resembles 
No. 45 (p. 242) in its arrangement. — Toms 23, that of Neternakht, nomarch 
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of the E. districts, with uninteresting wall-paintings; on the E. wall is a 
Coptic inscription. — Toms 27, that of Remushenti, nomarch of the Ante- 
lope Nome. — Toms 28, with two lotus-columns, was converted into a 
church in the Christian period (comp. p. clxxxviii). — Toms 29, that of 
Beket, nomarch of the Antelope Nome. The doors opening into the adjoining 
Tombs 28 and 30 were made by the Copts. The wall-paintings are in com- 
paratively good preservation, but offer no novel point of interest; the 
dwarfs following the deceased, on the W. half of the S. wall, and the 
wrestling scenes, on the N. wall, may be mentioned. — Toms 33, that of 
Beket, prince of the Antelope Nome, son of the Beket interred in No. 29; 
several wall-paintings. — Tomss 34-39 were left unfinished. 

On the slope below the tombs of the grandees are numerous smaller 
tombs of the Middle Empire in which officials and persons of lower rank 
were interred. 

We descend the path from Tomb 2, and a ride of 4/. hr., up- 
stream, by the edge of the cultivated ground, brings us back to the 


landing-place (p. 240). 


18. Tell el-Amarna. 


The ruins are visited either by motor-car from Mallawi (p. 222) or by 
Raitway, which we leave at the station of Deir Mawds (p. 224). Thence 
we walk or ride vid the village of Beni ‘Imrdn to the (20 min.) bank of the 
Nile, across which we ferry (P.T.5) to Bi-Tell (Tell Beni ‘Imrdn), where the 
keeper of the N. tombs lives. The keeper of the §. tombs lives at Hagg 
Qandil. Donkey P.T. 15-20. 

The name Tell el--Amarna (or better El-‘Amarna), derived 
from a Beduin tribe, is given to the extensive ruins and rock- 
tombs which lie near the villages of El-Hdgg Qandil on the S. and 
Et-Tell (Tell Beni Imran) on the N., and form the last relics of the 
ancient royal city of Ekhet-Aton, ‘the horizon.of the sun’. The ex- 
tensive excavations carried on here before the war by the German 
Orient Society are being continued by the Egypt Exploration Society 
(formerly Egypt Exploration Fund). 

When Amenophis IV. (p. cv) became converted to the ex- 
elusive worship of the sun and abjured the ancient gods, he quitted 
Thebes, the capital until that time, and withdrew with his court to 
a new sacred spot. This was situated in the Hermopolitan Nome in 
Upper Egypt, on both banks of the Nile, and its boundaries may be 
traced to this day by fourteen inscriptions chiselled on the rocks 
near El-Hawata (p. 236), at the N. and 8. groups of tombs, at Sheikh 
Sa‘id (all on the E. bank), and near Tiina el-Gebel, Dirwa, and 
Gilda (W. bank). The new royal residence-town was founded on 
the E. bank and speedily prospered. Temples and palaces sprang up, 
beside the imposing royal abode arose the dwellings of the nobles, 
and lordly tombs were prepared for the king and his favourites in 
the hills to the east. But after the death of Amenophis the ancient 
religion once more obtained the upper hand, his second successor 
Tutankhamtn (p. 315) transferred the court again to Thebes, and. 
the new town rapidly decayed. Its life had not lasted for more than 
thirty years, and the site upon which it stood was never again 


ay 
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occupied. Owing to this circumstance the ancient streets and ground- 
plans have remained to this day and may be traced with little trouble 
(comp. below). The religious revolution under Amenophis IV. was 
accompanied by a revolution in art. The artists who worked in his 
reign, probably feeling themselves more independent of ancient 
traditions, attempted to lend their creations a more natural expres- 
sion. At first, however, they fell into exaggeration, as, for example, 
in the representations of the lean form of the king. The tombs of 
FEl-‘Amarna contain the best examples of this realistic tendency 
and are therefore of great importance in the history of art. 


About /, hr. from Cook’s landing-place are the ruins of the city 
and Palace of Amenophis IV. at Et-Tell. The palace was once sit- 
uated within the precincts of a great temple. Its fine stucco pave- 
ments, discovered by Sir Flinders Petrie in 1894-92, were ruthlessly 
destroyed in 1912 (fragments in the Cairo Museum, pp. 94,98). The 
numerous remains of brick pillars seen to the S. of the palace perhaps 
belonged to the royal vineyards. — To the E, lay the Archives, in 
which in 1888 the celebrated clay tablets of Tell el--Amarna with 
cuneiform inscriptions were found (now in the British Museum and 
the museums of Berlin and Cairo); these are letters written to Kings 
Amenophis III. and 1V. by Babylonian and other kings of W. Asia 
and by Syrian and Phenician vassals, and are of the greatest 


historical value. 

To the N. of Et-Tell was a second Palace dating from the end of Amen- 
ophis IV.’s reign, excavated in 4923-25 by the Egypt Exploration Society. 
— The Sikket es-Sultdn, a road leading S. from Ht-Tell to Hazg Qandil, 
brings us to the excavated portions of the ancient city, which was inter- 
sected by three main streets running N. and §. (the westernmost being the 
Sikket es-Sultan) and by several side-streets. The ground-plans of many 
of the houses can still be made out, Perhaps the most complete so far 
excavated is that of the house Q 441, a typical example of the dwelling of 
a high official (comp. the ground-plan on p. olxix). It lies about one-third 
of the way between the palace of Bt-Tell and Hagg Qandil. The house 
of the Vieier Wakht (W. of the society’s offices), that of the General Ramose, 
and that of the Sculptor Dhutmose, with workshops in which numerous 
excellent sculptures were found (now in the Berlin and Cairo museums), 
are also interesting. — There are remains of a Zemple at the S.W. end of 
Hagg Qandil, but they are still partly covered by houses and a sheikh’s 
tomb. — At El-Héwata (p. 236), 1/4 M. to the S.W. of Hagg Qandil, are the 
ruins of a Summer Palace (called Mara-Aton) of Amenophis IV. 


From the great palace of Amenophis IV. (see above) we proceed 
N.E., passing the site of the Great Temple, and in 3/4 hr. we reach 
the North Group of Tombs. 


The rock-tombs of Tell el-'Amarna are essentially the same in point 
of structure as the tombs of the 18th Dyn. at Thebes (p. 328). Each is im- 
mediately preceded by a Forecourt, which was generally surrounded by a 
brick wall. Thence a wide door admits to the Hall, the roof of which is 
in many cases supported by columns. The Chamber containing the statue 
of the deceased is next reached, either by another door, or by a corridor 
which frequently leads first to a narrow anteroom. Many of the tombs 
are unfinished, in consequence of the death of Amenophis IV. and the 
subsequent return of the court to Thebes. The tombs are marked with 
black numbers (1-25), running from N. to S. 


Tomb of Meri-ré.  BL-AMARNA. 18. Route. 247 


Toms 1 belonged to Huye, superintendent of the royal harem 
and chamberlain to the queen-mother Teye. In the entrance is 
the deceased praying. The Hatz has two clustered columns, of 
which, however, only that on the left side is standing. Entrance 
Wall. To the right are the king and queen seated at table, below 
the queen are two. princesses facing each other, to the right are 
guards, etc. Here, as in all similar representations in the tombs 
at Tell el-"Amarna, the sun appears above the royal couple, with 
rays ending in hands. Below are musicians, a table with offer- 
ings, bowing servants, soldiers, etc. Right Wall. A temple of the 
sun is represented with the chief altar in the colonnaded court and 
statues ; to the right the king, escorted by guards behind and below, 
leads his mother to the temple dedicated to the king’s parents, 
Amenophis III. and Teye; above is the sun. Rear Wall. This is 
occupied, on each side of the door, by two companion-scenes (much 
injured), showing Amenophis II. and IV., with their consorts. Left 
Wall. The king is being carried to a reception hall (right) in order 
to receive the tribute of his subject nations; he is accompanied by 
a large retinue. Entrance Wall. To the left, a scene resembling 
that to the right (see above). — On both sides of the door to the 
next room the deceased appears in prayer. The following chamber 
(unfinished) contains the mummy-shaft, surrounded by a parapet 
hewn in the solid rock. — In the Lasr Cuampzr (shrine) is a recess 
with the colossal seated figure of the deceased, the features of which 
have been defaced. On the walls are burial scenes, mourners, men 
with sacrificial gifts, a carriage, chairs, etc. 

Toms 2, belonging to Meri-ré, another superintendent of the 
royal harem, deserves special attention because its construction 
was still going on under Sake-re, the son-in-law and successor of 
Amenophis IV. The Haux has two columns; the rear chambers 
are unfinished. Entrance Wall. To the left is the king seated under 
a canopy holding a goblet, which the queen is filling with water; 
adjacent stand three princesses. To the right, the king and queen, 
on a balcony, are handing down golden ornaments to the deceased; 
while in the forecourt of the palace (r.) are the royal chariot and 
fan-bearers and the secretaries and servants of Meri-re; below are 
represented the return of Meri-ré and his welcome at his own house. 
Right Wall, The king and queen seated under an elevated canopy 
receive the tributes of the Asiatics (left) and negroes (right); other 
captives do homage to the king. 

The other tombs lie 1/4, hr. S.E., on another hill-slope. 

Toms 8, belonging to Ahmose, ‘fan-bearer on the right hand of 


the king’, may be visited by travellers with abundance of time. 
Over the entrance-door is the deceased worshipping the names of the 
sun; to the right and left within the door he appears praying in his offi- 
cial costume (with fan and axe). On the Left Wall of the Hani the royal 
family is shown at a banquet in a hall of the palace; above are four 
rows of soldiers, armed with shields and spears, etc., marching to the 
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temple, followed by the royal chariot (merely sketched in red pigment). 
The Srpz CHamBers, on each side of the corridor, contain mummy- 
shafts, and on the side-walls are door-shaped steles, In the last room is 
a statue of the deceased. 

Toms 4, one of the largest and most interesting, belonged to 
Meri-ré, high-priest of the sun. The reliefs are now rather dark 
and require to be well lighted. — This tomb is preceded by a 
spacious court. The entrance-door is embellished with a cavetto 
cornice and, on its inner side, with a representation of the deceased 
in prayer. It admits us to a VEsTIBULE, on the Right and Left Walls 
of which are door-shaped steles, with the deceased praying in front 
and large nosegays of flowers behind. The other walls are covered 
with inscriptions. — The Hatz beyond was originally borne by 
four columns, of which two remain. In the doorway, to the right 
is the deceased, to the left his wife, praying. Entrance Wall, to 
the left. The king throws down gold to Meri-ré from the window of 
the palace. Left Wall, The scenes here represent the king driving 
in his chariot from the palace (on the left, above) to the temple 
of the sun(comp. below), preceded by his guards and followed by the 
queen, princesses, and retinue in chariots and on foot. The relief 
is continued on the Left Half of the Rear Wall, which exhibits the 
temple of the sun, at the entrance of which priests and musicians 
await the king, Right Wall (the reliefs continued along the Right 
Half of the Rear Wall). Above is the king visiting the temple; below, 
Meri-ré is being adorned with golden chains in the presence of the 
king and queen; to the left are the royal barns and storehouses. 
Entrance Wall, to the right. The king and queen, accompanied by 
their two daughters, offer sacrifices to the sun; Meri-ré and another 
priest stand beside the altars. Below are the royal retinue and 
priests; at the bottom, to the right, is a charming representation 
of blind singers. — 'The two following rooms are unfinished. 


Toms 5, that of Pentu, a physician, is much damaged. On each side 
of the entrance is the deceased praying, with an inscription in front of him 
containing a hymn to the sun. On the Left Wali of the first chamber are 
the king and queen praying to the sun, which rises over the pylon of the 
temple. The deep mummy-shaft is in the side-passage to the right. The 
statue of Pentu, which stood in the last room, has been chiselled away. 

Toms 6, that of Penehse, is a little to the S.E. In the Entrance Door, 
to the left, are the king and queen followed by their three daughters and the 
queen’s sister, praying to the sun; below is a row of servants, fan-bearers, 
and other attendants; at the foot, the deceased praying. On the right are 
similar scenes. The Hatt originally contained four papyrus-columns with 
bud-capitals, of which two still remain. The false door on the rear wall 
to the left has been converted into a kind of font, probably when the tomb 
wags used as a church (comp. p. clxxxviii). A flight of steps on the right 
leads to the sarcophagus-chamber. Hnirance Wali (to the left). The king 
and queen hand Penehse golden ornaments from the balcony of the palace, 
On the Left Wail, at the top, to the left, appears the temple of the sun, with 
the king praying at an altar in the forecourt. Entrance Wall (to the right). 
The deceased and his attendants bring offerings to the royal consorts, who 
are accompanied by four princesses. — A door with a representation of the 
deceased and his sister leads to a Seconp Room with four columns, contain- 
ing the niche which held the statue of the deceased (now chiselled away). 


Tomb of Mahu. EL-~AMARNA. 18. Route, 249 


A visit should be paid also to the Boundary Inscription (comp. Pp. 245), 
which is engraved on a cliff about 11/2 M. to the E. of Tomb 6. 

About halfway between the N. and the S. group of tombs, on a spur 
of the E. hills some distance from the city proper, lay a Village surrounded 
py a wall. This was the home of the grave-diggers and tomb-attendants 
of the royal city, a class of men whom for various reasons it was well 
to keep at a distance and under discipline. Close by is a cemetery with 
prick chapels. 

The South Group of Tombs is situated 4 hr. §., amid the low 
spurs of the Gebel Abu Hasdh. EHighteen of them have been opened 
(keeper, see p. 245). 

Farthest N. is Toms 8, that of Tutu. 

On the Door Jambs the deceased is represented praying, while his name 
and titles are inscribed above. In the Doorway, to the right, are the king 
and queen sacrificing to the sun; below, the deceased kneels in prayer. 
To the left is the deceased praying. The Hain had its ceiling originally 
supported by twelve columns arranged in two rows (eight still stand), by 


which it is divided longitudinally into three aisles; the columns in the 
rear row are united by low stone screens with cornices, and between 
the central pair gate-jambs are set to mark the entrance. A flight of steps 
on the left leads to the sarcophagus-chamber. In the two short side-walls 
are small, partly unfinished recesses with statues. Entrance Wall, On the 
right the king and queen look on from the balcony of the palace (repre- 
sented on the left), while Tutu is being adorned with golden chains; 
beneath is the deceased in prayer. To the left the royal pair are seated 
in the palace, with Tutu and other courtiers in respectful attitudes before 
them; beneath is the deceased in prayer. — The Corridor is unfinished. 

Immediately adjoining is Toms 9, belonging to Mahu, an officer 
of the police. In the Entrance, to which a narrow flight of steps 
descends, are, to the left, the king (holding the hieroglyph for 
“ruth” towards the sun), the queen, and a princess, with sistra, in 
presence of the sun; beneath kneels the deceased, with the text of 
his prayer inscribed in front of him. To the right is the deceased 
in prayer. — We next enter the Haun. Entrance Wall (left half). 
The king stands on the balcony of the palace (merely sketched in 
black pigment). Left Wall. A tombstone tounded at the top, to 
which two steps ascend; above are the royal pair; below, the de~ 
ceased in prayer. To the right is a scene that is continued on the 
Left Half of the Rear Wall, representing men standing before the 
temple of the sun, among whom, at the head of the lowest row, 
the deceased is seen kneeling and returning thanks for the king’s 
goodness. On the Right Half of the Rear Wall, the representations 
on which are continued by those on the Left Half of the Right Wall, 
appear the king and queen, driving from the palace, with out- 
runners in advance, to visit the fortifications of the City of 
Akhenaten; below, we see them returning. Right Wall. In the 
middle is a door-shaped tombstone. Entrance Wall (right half). 
In the lowest row we see Mahu setting out in his chariot, to the 
left, and to the right, Mahu bringing prisoners to the vizier, who is 
accompanied by a retinue. In the second row from the foot is Mahu 
leaning on a staff and listening to a report from his subordinates ; 
to the right, a chariot and soldiers running. The upper rows are 
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badly preserved, — The Szconp Room has no reliefs or paintings. 
In the rear wall is a false door. To the right a winding staircase of 
forty-six steps leads to a chamber in which opens the mummy-shaft. 

Toms 40, of Epy, is unfinished. To the left, in the entrance, are the 
king and queen offering two pictures to the sun, the king presenting two 
princesses who worship the names of the sun, while the queen presents her 
own portrait, also adoring the names of the sun; behind them are three 
princesses with sistra; the sun darts his rays upon an altar loaded with 
food and vessels. — Toms 11, of Ramose. To the left, in the entrance. 
are the royal pair accompanied by a princess, receiving the symbol of 
‘Life’ from the sun’s rays, which are shaped like hands. In the niche 
are seated figures of the deceased and his wife. — Tomss 12 and 13, though 
unfinished, are of interest as illustrating the method in which these rock- 
tombs were hollowed out. — Toms 44 belonged to Mey, a ‘military com- 
mander and fan-bearer on the king’s right hand’, whose name has every- 
where been carefully obliterated, while the names of the king and queen 
have been left uninjured. The tomb is unfinished. On the right portion 
of the entrance-wall are preliminary sketches in black of the quays of the 
City of Ahkenaten, with ships, gardens, and the palace in the background. — 
Toms 17, though a fine specimen, has no representations or inscriptions, — 
Toms 19, of Suti, had just been begun. 

Toms 23, belonging to Eny, a royal house-steward and scribe, differs 
from the other tombs in its arrangement. A flight of limestone steps as- 
cends to the entrance, which is crowned with a cavetto cornice, and in 
front of which a colonnade was intended to be erected. On each side of 
the lintel are the king and queen and three princesses praying to the sun; 
on the left side in the entrance is the deceased praying, with the text 
of his prayer in front of him, on the right side he appears with a staff 
and nosegay (painted on stucco). The walls of the Hatt are coated with 
stucco, but with the exception of the cavetto cornice at the top are un- 
painted. In the Nroug is a colossal statue of the deceased. On the right 
wall are the deceased and his wife seated before a worshipper; on the 
left wall, the deceased seated at table and receiving flowers from a priest. 
These scenes also are painted on stucco but are much faded, 


Toms 25, the farthest S. in this group, belonged to Eye (Ai), 
the successor of Tutankhamiin (p. ovi), This tomb, like so many of 
the others, was left unfinished, because Amenophis died during its 
construction and the court was soon afterwards removed back to 
Thebes, where Eye caused a new tomb to be made for himself 
(p. 316). On the Door Jams, to the right and left, are Eye and his 
wife Teye, kneeling below inscriptions. In the Enrrancsz, to the 
left, are the king and queen, followed by the princesses and the 
court, praying to the sun, which directs its arm-shaped rays towards 
the altar; below are Eye and his wife in prayer. To the right are 
Eye, in his official costume, and his wife praying, their prayers 
being inscribed beside them. — The Hau was designed to be 
supported by twenty-four papyrus-columns with bud - capitals, 
but only fifteen have been hewn out, and of these only four are 
finished. The remainder (to the S.) have just been begun in the 
living rock at the top. On three of the columns appear the deceased 
and his wife, adoring the names of the sun and of the king and 
queen. In the centre of the rear wall and in the N.W. angle are 
unfinished doors; in the N.E. angle is a flight of steps intended to 
lead to the sarcophagus-chamber, which has not even been begun. 
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The representation on the left portion of the Entrance Wall, the only 
one finished, deserves notice. To the left are the king and queen 
at the balcony of the palace throwing down decorations to Hye and 
his wife (upper parts of their bodies in the Cairo Museum). Beside 
the queen are the three youthful princesses, one of whom strokes 
her mother’s chin; above shines the sun. In the courtyard of the 
palace wait the royal retinue (charioteers, scribes, fan-bearers, and 
soldiers), raising their hands in respectful homage to the royal pair. 
The curious bent attitudes of the courtiers should be observed. 
Below are boys frisking for joy. To the right Hye leaves the palace, 
receiving the congratulations of his retainers, who raise their hands 
in exultation; servants carry the gifts away. In the top row are the 
doorkeepers sitting and conversing with their yeomen about the 


sounds of jubilation that reach their ears. 

About 61/2 M. from Tell el-Amarna, in a mountain valley stretching 
towards the E. between the N. and S. groups of tombs, and known by 
the Arabs as Darb el-Hamzdwi or Darb el-Melek, are & number of un- 
inscribed rock-tombs and one (No. 26) which, though greatly damaged, 
contains many interesting decorations. 


This, the Family Tomb of Amenophis IV. (closed; keeper at Hagg 
andil), is erroneously considered to be that of the king himself (comp. 
p. 315, No.55). A flight of twenty Steps (P1. a), with a smooth inclined plane 
in the middle for the transportation of the sarcophagus, leads to the Entrance 
(P1. b), whence a sloping Corridor (Pl. c) leads to a second flight of sixteen 
Steps (Pl. d), beyond which is an Antechamber (Pl. ¢), with a shaft, now filled 
up, and damaged mural reliefs. Beyond this lies the Tomb Chamber (ie an 
which the sarcophagus once stood. All the pillars but one have disappeared. 
The mural representations were carved in stucco, but all are much damaged 
with the exception of those on the left portion of the entrance-wall (king, 
queen, and princesses adoring the sun) and the left wall (king, queen, prin- 
cess, and professional mourners beside a bier’). In the right wall is a small 
recess (Pl. g). — We now retrace our steps towards the entrance. To the left 
of the steps at d lie three rooms (Pl. h, 7, #), embellished with reliefs and 
inscriptions, forming perhaps the GRavE OF THE Princess Mexet-Aron. Both 
the main walls of the First Room (Pl. h) show almost exactly the same 
scene: the king and queen, four princesses, and the royal retinue presenting 
offerings to the sun, which is seen rising over the mountains behind the 
pylon of the temple (on the left); at the foot of the mountains are various 
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imals. To the left (i.e. on the left part of the entrance-wall and be- 
aes the doors on the rear wall) the king’s non-Egyptian subjects, in- 
cluding negroes and Asiatics in their distinctive costume, worship the 
sun. In the lower row on the right part of the entrance-wall we see the 
deceased princess on the bier, beside which stand the king and queen 
and professional mourners; in the upper row the royal pair, the nurse 
with a little princess, and the mourners vehemently lament the deceased. 
The Second Room (P1. t) contains no representations. On the rear wall of 
the Third Room (Pl. k) the mummy of the princess is shown (on the left) 
standing under a canopy, while in front of it the royal family and court 
are mourning. This scene is continued on the right wall. On the left 
wall we see the mummy lying below the same canopy; in front is the 
mourning royal family, while farther to the right [is the nurse with a 
young princess at her breast. On the entrance-wall are objects with which 
the tomb was furnished (much injured). — We return to the steps at d. 
Nearer the entrance a Corridor (Pl. 7) leads to the left to a sloping Passage 
(Pl.m) ending in an unfinished Chamber (Pl. n). 

In the hills enclosing the plain of Tell el--Amarna are many 
quarries of limestone and alabaster. The most important are the Ala- 
baster Quarries of Hat-nub, or Het-nub, about 5 hrs, distant, to 
which a path running eastwards to the S. of the 8. group of tombs 
leads. These quarries, which were discovered by Prof. Percy Edward 
Newberry in 1894, are ascertained from inscriptions and graffiti 
to have been worked under the Ancient Empire and at the beginn- 
ing of the Middle Empire. 


19. Abydos. 


The ordinary traveller, with the average amount of time at his dis- 
posal, will confine himself to the Temple of Sethos J., the sadly dilapidated 
Temple of Ramses IJ., and the ancient fortress of Shinet ez-Zebib, — 
CarrraGes (there and back, with stay of 2 hrs., P.T. 120), Moror Cars 
(P.T. 100), and Don«eys (P.T. 25), with good saddles, may be obtained at 
the railway station of Balyana. 

Abydos lies about 61/9 M. from El-Balyana (p. 234), a drive 
of 1/o hr. by motor-car or about 4 hr. by carriage, or a donkey-ride 
of 11/4 hr. The track crosses the railway a little to the N. of the 
station and follows the telegraph wires along a wide and much- 
used embankment. Beyond the hamlet of El-Higs it crosses a canal, 
traverses a fertile district dotted with villages, and reaches the 
village of Hl-‘Ardba or El-‘Ardba el-Madfina (i.e. ‘buried ‘Araba’), 
on the other side of the Kisra Canal. The view of the well-cultivated 
and populous plain, and of the mountains to the E., is very fine. 
The peasants working in the fields mostly live with their cattle in 
wattle-huts of durra straw or in flat, brown or striped Beduin tents. 
On the verge of the arable land lay the ancient Abydos, which 
extended from El-‘Araba to El-Khirba (p. 260). 

Abydos (Egyptian Abddu) was one of the most ancient cities in 
Egypt and played an important réle under the first dynasty as the 
burial-place of the kings and grandees. The town and its necropolis 
were both devoted to the worship of the dog - formed death - god 
Khenti-Amentiu, ‘the first of the inhabitants of the Western King- 
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dom’. Even under the Ancient Empire, however, the cult of Osiris 
(which originated in the Delta) made good its footing at Abydos. 
Osiris took possession of the ancient temple and was raised to an 
equality with Khenti-Amentiu. The tomb of Osiris was transferred 
to Umm el-Ga‘ab (p. 260), and in the days of the 6th Dynasty it be- 
came usual to inter the dead from all parts of Egypt at Abydos. Just 
as the Shiite Mohammedan cherishes no dearer wish than to be 
puried near the tomb of Husein (p. 58) at Kerbela, so the pious 
Egyptian desired no better. fortune than to have his corpse carried 
to Abydos, there to find its last abode peside the tomb of Osiris. 
Those who were unable to do this, or who had built tombs elsewhere, 
often caused their mummies to be brought temporarily to Abydos, 
to receive the desired consecration and to spend some time at least 
with Osiris. Many contented themselves with merely erecting a 
memorial stone or a cenotaph in the necropolis, thereby assuring 
to themselves the favour of Osiris, the lord of the underworld. — 
Isis, the wife of Osiris, his son Horus, and, under the New Empire, 


Ptah, Harakhte, and Amun were likewise worshipped there. 

Strabo gives an interesting account of Abydos: “Above it (Ptolemais 
[p. 230]) lies Abydos, the site of the Memnonium, a wonderful palace of 
stone, built in the manner of the Labyrinth (p. 206), only somewhat less 


’ elaborate in its complexity. Below the Memnonium is a spring, reached 
by passages with low vaults consisting of a single stone and remarkable 
for their extent and mode of construction. This spring is connected with 
the Nile by a canal, which flows through a grove of Egyptian thorn-acacias, 
sacred to Apollo. Abydos seems once to have been a large city, second only 
to Thebes, but now it is a small place.” Ammianus Marcellinus (4th cent. 
after Christ) speaks of the oracle of the god Bes, which flourished here. 

The most important part of ancient Abydos was its extensive 
Necropolis, situated in the desert. Four distinct sections are clearly 
traceable, In the southernmost, beside El-‘Araba (p. 252), are tombs 
of the New Empire and the temples of Sethos I, and Ramses II., and 
the so-called Osixeion. To the N. of this rises a hill, with graves 
dating from the close of the Ancient Empire. Still farther N., between 
the sanctuary of Osiris (Kom es-Sultan) and the fortress of Shinet 
ez-Zebib (p. 260), are the tombs of the Middle Empire, many in 
the form of small brick pyramids. Here are found also graves of the 
48-20th Dyn. and of the later period. Finally, in the hill of Umm 
el-Ga‘ab (p. 260), to the W., are the tombs of the kings of the 
earliest dynasties and the sacred grave of Osiris. 


The chief centre of interest is the *#Temple of Sethos I., the 
Memnonium of Strabo. This wonderful structure, puilt by Sethos I. 
and completed by Ramses II., was almost completely excavated in 
1859 by Mariette (p. 88), at the expense of Khedive Said. The 

walls consist of fine-grained limestone, while a harder variety has been 

selected for the columns, architraves, door-posts, and other burden- 
bearing portions. The Reliefs dating from the reign of Sethos I. are 
among the finest productions of Egyptian sculpture of any age. 

The ground-plan differs materially from that of other great 
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Egyptian temples. Instead of one sanctuary it has seven, dedicated 
to Osiris, Isis, Horus, Ptah, Harakhte, Amun, and the deified 
king; and as each of these had a special cult the entire front por- 
tion of the temple is divided into seven parts, each with its separate 
gateway and portals. The chambers behind the sanctuaries are not 
arranged behind each other as in other temples, but side by side. 
Another remarkable peculiarity consists in the wing (p. 257) con- 
taining various halls, chambers, etc., which stands at right angles 
to the main building (comp. p. clxxiv). 

We enter the temple from the N.E. In front of the temple, on 
the left, is the facade of a small building (probably a festal temple), 
which faces the axis of the whole structure. The first pylon has 
collapsed; at the back are shallow niches once holding statues of 
Sethos I. and Ramses II., in the form of Osiris. The First Court, 
recently excavated, is badly ruined. On its S. (or more exactly S.E.) 
wall are reliefs of the Asiatic wars and victories of Ramses II. (Pl. q): 
Battle with the Hittites; counting the enemies’ severed hands; de- 
dication of the booty to Amun. Onthe W.(S.W.) the courtis bounded 
by a pillared hall to which an incline ascends; on the base of the 
wall Ramses’ children are portrayed. The reliefs are continued on 
the back of the second pylon. In front of the incline are two wells. 

The Second Court is in better preservation. On the right and left 
are memorial inscriptions of Ramses II. (P]. 7). Farther on appears 
Ramses II., sacrificing to different gods and smiting his enemies in 
the presence of Amun (Pl. s). At the back of the court a low incline 
ascends to the vestibule of the temple proper, which, like the hall 
of the first court, was supported by twelve pillars composed of blocks 
of sandstone and limestone and originally had seven doors in its rear 
wall. On the wall to the left of the main entrance is an inscription 
in ninety-five vertical lines, in which Ramses II. describes in florid 
language the completion of the temple. In the adjoining relief 
Ramses is shown presenting an image of the goddess Maat to a triad 
consisting of Osiris, Isis, and his father Sethos I., who takes the 
place of Horus. On the wall are other representations of Ramses 
in presence of the gods. — The seven original doors corresponded 
to the seven sanctuaries of the temple. Processions in honour of 
the king seem to have entered by the door to the extreme left; the 
next served for processions to Ptah, the third for Harakhte, the fourth 
for Amun, the fifth for Osiris, the sixth for Isis, and the seventh 
for Horus. Ramses, however, walled up six of these doors, leaving 
the central one alone as the main entrance to the temple. 

The present approach is by the ancient main door. We enter 
the First Hypostyle Hall, which is about 174 ft. wide by 36 deep. 
The roof, part of which has fallen in, is supported by twenty-four 
clustered papyrus-columns, with bud-capitals. The columns are 
so arranged that two pairs stand on each side of the five central 
processional aisles, while the two outermost aisles are each flanked 
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on one side by the walls of the temple. The representations on the 
shafts of the columns represent the king before the deity to whom 
the aisle led, sometimes accompanied by the other deities of his 
triad, Thus in the Amun aisle we see Ramses IJ. before Amun, 
Mut, and Khons ; in the Ptah aisle, the king before Ptah, Sakhmet 
(Hathor), and Nefertem. The sculptures (incised reliefs) are of 
mediocre workmanship; they date from Ramses II., who chiselled 
away his father’s bas-reliefs to make room for his own (comp., e.g., 
Pier a). The only interesting Mura REPRESENTATIONS are those in 
the lower row on the end-wall to the right. To the right Thoth and 
Horus pour over Ramses II. the holy water in the form of the hiero- 
glyphics for ‘purity’ and ‘life’; to the left Wep-wawet, with a wolf's 
head, and Horus, with a falcon’s head, ‘the avenger of his father’, 
conduct the king to the temple and hold the hieroglyph for ‘life’ 
to the king’s nose; close by, to the left, is Hathor of Dendera; 
farther to the left, Ramses hands to Osiris and his companions, 
Isis and Horus, a case for papyrus-rolls in the shape of a column 
held by a kneeling king, with a falcon’s head on the top as a lid. 
Seven doors, which are placed in the axes of the built-up 
-entrance-doors and the sanctuaries, lead from this first hall into 
the Second Hypostyle Hall. The architrave, on which rest the roof- 
slabs, is supported by thirty-six columns, arranged on either side of 
the processional aisles in pairs on the same system as in the first 
hall. The twenty-four columns in the first two rows of columns 
have papyrus-bud capitals. Beyond the second row the floor of 
the temple is considerably raised, forming a platform upon which 
stands the third row of columns. These are tree-trunk columns 
(p. clxv), with cylindrical shafts and no capitals, on which rest 
slabs forming an abacus for the support of the architrave. The in- 
scriptions and representations on the walls and columns date from 
the reign of Sethos and are of admirable workmanship, but their sub- 
jects are of little general interest. The wonderful *Relie/s, however, 
on the right wall (Pl. ) should not be overlooked, Here, to the right, 
we see Sethos I. standing before Osiris and Horus, holding a censer 
and pouring water from three vases embellished with flowers. In 
the next scene the king with the censer appears before a shrine in 
the midst of which Osiris is enthroned; in front of the god stand 
Maat and Ronpet (goddess of the year) and behind are Isis, Amentet 
(goddess of the West), and Nephthys, with nine small gods of the 
dead in the background. On Pier ¢ is a representation of the highly 
adorned sacred column Djed, the symbol of Osiris of Busiris (p. cli), 
to the right and left of which stands the king, wearing the crown 
of Lower Egypt (comp. the representation on the pier in the S. wall, 
Pl. d), To the left of Pier e the king presents an image of Maat to 
Osiris, Isis, and Horus. The king’s profile is evidently a faithful 
likeness and is everywhere portrayed with great artistic skill. 
Adjoining this hall, in a direct line with the seven entrance 
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doors, are Seven Sanctuaries, of which that in the middle was 
dedicated to Amun, the chief deity under the New Empire. To 
the right are the sanctuaries of Osiris, Isis, and Horus; to the left 
those of Harakhte, Ptah, and the king. Each contained the sacred 
boat of its god and was shut off by a folding door. The central chapel 
was approached by a flight of steps, the others by inclined planes. 
The roofs of these chapels are not vaulted in the strict architec- 
tural signification of that word; they are formed of two horizontal 
courses, each projecting over the one below, and rounded off by the 
chisel to the form of an arch. The vaults are decorated with stars 
and the names of Sethos I, while the walls are covered with reliefs, 
illustrating the ceremonies that took place in the sanctuaries. The 
colouring is in excellent preservation. In the piers separating the 
doors are square recesses, which are likewise adorned with reliefs. 

Those who desire to examine more particularly the sanctuaries and 
shrines should begin with the Kine’s Sanctuary, to the left. Left Wail. 
Lower row (from left to right): three dog-headed gods and three falcon- 
headed gods bear the king into the sanctuary, preceded by a priest, with 
the lock of youth and a panther-skin, offering incense; the king seated 
on a throne at a banquet, with his guardian spirit behind him and the 
ibis-headed god Thoth in front; the gifts offered to the king are recounted 
in a long list in front of the god. Upper row: the priest in presence of 
nine gods (in three rows); the king between Thoth and Nekhbeyet, on the 
right, and Horus and Buto, on the left, who bestow blessings upon him; 
Thoth and the priest sacrificing to the sacred boat of the king, which is 
adorned with king’s heads on stem and stern and stands in a shrine 
crowned with serpents; the priest before the king is obliterated. — Right 
Wall, Lower row (from left to right): the king with his guardian spirit and 
the priest, as on the opposite wall; the king seated beside Nekhbeyet and 
Buto on a throne supported by the written symbol for ‘union’, about which 
Thoth and Horus wind the characteristic plants of Upper and Lower Egypt 
(p. cii; a scene symbolizing the union of Egypt under the king); to the right 
Seshet inscribes the king’s name for eternity; the priest before nine gods. 
Upper row: the priest and Thoth before the (defaced) image of the king, 
while six gods, with the heads of dogs and falcons, bring vases to him; 
Mont and Atum conduct the ruler to the temple, followed by Isis. — The 
Rear Wall in this and all the other sanctuaries except that of Osiris (see 
below) was occupied by two false doors (p. clxxvi), surmounted by round 
pediments and separated by the representation of a flower on which a 
serpent lies. — Nrone f. To the left Thoth holds the symbol of ‘life’ to 
the king’s nose; to the right Thoth and the king sit facing each other; 
on the rear wall the funeral priest offers incense before the king. — 
Sanoruary oF Prax (partly destroyed). On the side-walls the king is 
shown worshipping Ptah. — Nicue g. Sethos before Ptah (rear), Harakhte 
(right), and Sakhmet (left). — Sanoruary or Haraxute. The reliefs here 
represent the king before Harakhte, Atum, the goddess Ews-os of Heliopolis, 
and Hathor. — Nicar hk, The king before Amon-Ré (rear), Mut (right), and 
Harakhte (left), to whom he offers an image of Maat. — SancTuaRy oF 
Amun. Sethos here sacrifices to the various forms of Amun and offers in- 
cense to the sacred boats of Amun (adorned with rams’ heads), Khons, 
and Mut (these two adorned with the heads of the deities), which stand 
in a shrine. The colouring here is in excellent preservation, and the in- 
scriptions on the false door, dating from the Greek period, should be 
noticed. — Nicnr #7, The king anoints Amun (rear), offers incense to Khons 
(right), and sacrifices to Mut (left), — Sanctuary or Osiris. The king in 
the presence of various forms of Osiris, who is frequently accompanied by 
Isis or other gods; at the top of the right wall he sacrifices to the sacred 
boat of Osiris, and at the top of the left wall he offers incense to the 
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reliquary of Osiris at Apydos, which stands beneath a canopy with five 
jmages of deities borne on poles in front of it; on each side of the 
entrance is the king before the wolf-headed Wep-wawet. — NicHE k, 
The king before Osiris, Isis, and Nut. — Sanctuary oF Isis (now closed). 
Sethos appears before Isis, who is frequently accompanied by her son, 
the falcon-headed Horus, and the boat of Isis. — Nicur 7. The king before 
Osiris, Horus, and Isis. — Sanctuary or Horus. The king in presence 
of the falcon-headed Horus, Isis, and the boat of Horus. 

A door in the Osiris Chapel leads to a series of chambers dedicated to 
the special rites in honour of Osiris. We first enter the Western Hatt, 
the roof of which was supported by ten columns (without capitals). To 
the right of this lay three small chambers, adorned with fine coloured 
sculpture. The chapel on the right is dedicated to Horus, the middle one 
to the deified king, and that on the Jeft to Osiris and Isis. Behind them 
lies another room (Pl. m; closed). To the left on entering the Western 
Hall is a door leading to a room with four columns and four recesses 
with reliefs in the E. wall, which was adjoined by three smaller apart- 
ments (Pl. n, 0, p). These are much damaged. 

South Wing. This building consists of a slaughter-yard, store- 
rooms, etc. The most important, to which a visit should be paid even 
if all the others be omitted, is the long, slightly ascending corridor 
known as the *GarnEry oF THE KINGs, entered from the left side 
of the second hypostyle hall, between the second and third row of 
columns. On the right wall is the famous List of Kings, which 
helped to determine the correct order of the Egyptian Pharaohs. 
Sethos I., with the censer, and the crown-prince Ramses (with the 
side-lock of youth) reciting hymns from a papyrus-roll, are seen 
revering their royal ancestors, the names of seventy-six of whom 
are inscribed in the two upper rows. The list begins with Menes, 
the first king of Egypt, and extends down to Sethos, the names of 
unimportant or illegitimate rulers being omitted. Above the list is 
the inscription: “The performance of the prayer for the dead — 
‘May Ptah-Soker-Osiris, lord of the tomb, who dwells in the temple 
of Sethos, increase the gifts for the kings of Upper and Lower Egypt — 
by King Sethos; 4000 loaves of bread, 1000 barrels of beer, 1000 
cattle, 1000 geese, 4000 incense offerings, etc., by King Sethos for 
King Menes,” etc. (here follows the list). In the lowest row the 
phrases ‘by King Men-ma-re’, ‘by the son of Re, Sethos’ are repeated 
over and over again. — On the left wall we again meet Sethos and 
the youthful Ramses. The father holds a censer in his left hand, 
while the son, adorned with the priestly panther-skin, pours a 
libation on the altar in front of him. The inscription contains 
a long list of the names and shrines of gods whom Sethos and his 
son are here honouring with sacrificial gifts. 

In the centre of the right wall a door leads into a PassaGE, 
beyond which is a vaulted stone staircase, which was puilt up in 
ancient times. 

The Reliefs in the pas 


king and a prince appear 
Wep-wawet. Farther to 


sage date from Ramses Il. On the right wall the 
lassoing a bull in presence of the wolf-headed god 

the left this animal is peing sacrificed to the 
god Wep-wawet. On the left wall Ramses conducts four sacred oxen to 
Khons and King Sethos; farther to the left Ramses paces out the precincts 
of the temple (comp. p- 325); Ramses and four gods net birds; Ramses 
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and a prince offer the captured geese to Amun and Mut. — The numerous 
Pheenician and Aramaic inscriptions on the walls of the staircase are due 
to Semitic visitors. 

Another door in the right wall of the Kings’ Gallery led to a hall sup- 
ported by six columns and adorned partly with representations (painted in 
preparation for their execution in relief) by Sethos I., partly with reliefs 
‘en creux’ by Ramses II. The benches by the walls were probably intended 
for the sacrificial gifts. 

From the S. end of the Kings’ Gallery, where Coptic prayers have 
been written up in red, we enter the SLAuGHTER CourRT, surrounded 
with seven columns but never completed. The sculptures and hiero- 
glyphics were sketched in colour under Sethos, and only a few of 
them were afterwards finished as reliefs ‘en creux’. They represent 
Sethos sacrificing. The scenes in the lower row depict the slaughter 
and cutting up of sacrificial animals. The screen between the first 
column and the left wall was intended to veil the proceedings in 


the court from the Kings’ Gallery. 

Adjoining this court are four unfinished rooms (Pl. A, B, C, D). Room B 
is inaccessible. In the first three the designs on the walls are merely 
sketched in; in D they have been completed in colour. — From Room © 
a staircase ascends to Rooms E-I (H and I inaccessible), which contain 
unfinished representations dating from the reign of Menephthes. From 
Room E a door leads into the open air, opposite the Osireion (see below). 
— Beyond Room D, outside the temple proper, lies a deep circular well. 

Returning now to the second hypostyle hall, we may pay a brief 
visit to the CHAMBER which adjoins it on the left and was dedicated 
to Ptah-Soker, god of the dead at Memphis. The roof is supported 
by three tree-trunk columns (p. 255). The fine reliefs show Sethos 
revering Soker, Neferteém, and other gods; the E. wall has four re- 
cesses adorned with reliefs. 

Opening off this chamber are two small sham-vaulted chapels; that to 
the right dedicated to Soker, that to the left to Nefertém. On the left 
wall of the former is a relief of Horus and Isis by the bier of Osiris, on 
whose mummy sits a falcon (Isis); at the head and feet of the mummy 
are two other falcons, with drooping wings. On the right wall are Isis 
and Horus by the bier of Soker-Osiris, whose left hand is raised to his 
brow, while with his right he holds his phallus. 

The large structure to the W. of the Temple of Sethos, with its 
rear wall separated from it by a distance of only 26 ft., is considered 
by several authorities to be the Osireion or Tomb of Osiris, but 
in reality is a Cenotaph of Sethos, closely connected with the 
main temple. In its simple majesty it is reminiscent of the Valley 
Temple of Khephren (p. 146). Discovered in 1903 by Margaret A. 
Murray, it was excavated and examined in 1911-26 by the Egypt 
Exploration Society under the direction of EB. Naville (p. 848) and 
Dr. Frankfort. The building, which was originally surrounded by 
trees and lay inside an artificial mound, was erected by Sethos I. 
but left unfinished. Subsequently some of the chambers were de- 
corated by Menephthes with inscriptions and reliefs. The building 
material is white limestone and reddish sandstone, red granite being 
used solely for the pillars, the roof of the main chamber, and some 
of the doorways. — The Entrance Gate, on the N. side, which was 
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originally approached through the mound by a vertical brick shaft, 
is roofed with thick brick vaulting. Thence we follow a sloping 
Passage (P1.1), 330 ft. long, with walls decorated with funerary 
texts destined for Sethos I. (and later Menephthes; those on the 
right wall taken from the ‘Book of Portals’, those on the left from 
the ‘Book of that which is in the Underworld’; comp. pp. 304, 302). 
This leads to an Anteroom (Pl. 2), likewise furnished with sacred 
eae pictures, opening off which is another small chamber 

From the anteroom a Second Passage (Pl. 4) branches off to the 
E., leading to a large Transverse Chamber (P1.5), 20 by 65ft., which 
was covered with a saddle-roof and adorned by Menephthes with 
texts from the Books of the Dead. Next follows a large three-aisled 
Pillared Hall (Pl. 6), 100 ft. long and 65 ft. wide, surrounded by 
sixteen small chambers opening on a passage that is only 2ft. wide. 
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The central space and the chambers are separated by a trench (el): 
‘At either end of the central space is a staircase descending to the 
water. In the pavement between the two rows of pillars are two 
cavities, the oblong one (Pl. 8) in the centre being perhaps intended 
for the coffin, the square one (Pl. 9) for a canopic chest, In the main 
axis is the entrance to a second Transverse Chamber (P1.10), the 
shape of which is probably meant to represent the royal coffin. Its 
well-preserved saddle-roof bears admirable reliefs of Sethos I.: 
Nut, goddess of the sky, raised aloft by Show, god of the air; Nut 
protecting the dead king with her arms. 

A few minutes to the N. of the Temple of Sethos I., partly 
beneath the modern village, lies a Temple of Ramses I., and close 
by is the Temple of Ramses I1., which also was dedicated to Osiris 
and the cult of the deceased king. The latter temple is in a very 
ruinous state. The scanty traces of a spacious court may be made 
out in front of the present entrance. Within, the ground-plan of 
a peristyle court (decorated with pillars and figures of Osiris, like 
the Ramesseum, p. 826), two halls, the sanctuaries beyond them, 
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and various other rooms can still be traced; but the average height 
of the remaining walls is only 5-6 ft. To judge by the extant remains, 
this temple was a much more sumptuous and more carefully built 
structure than any of the other buildings of Ramses II, known to us. 
Not only fine-grained limestone, but also red and black granite (for 
the door-frames), sandstone (for the pillars), and alabaster (for the 
innermost shrine) were used. The still brilliantly coloured mural 
decorations in the rear rooms are in delicate low relief recalling the 
admirable sculptures under Sethos I.; the ruder reliefs ‘en creux 
occur only in the court and the first hall, with the adjoining rooms, 
The reliefs in the first court depict a grand procession. The outer 
walls are decorated with warlike scenes, the S. wall with lists of 
offerings. 

On the right (N.) wall peasants are shown bringing oxen, antelopes, 
geese, and other animals to four priests, of whom the first records the 
gifts, while the second offers incense; farther to the right, the animals are 
being slaughtered. On the left (KE. and S.) walls are similar scenes. To the 
left as we enter are persons with sacrificial gifts, who are met by a pro- 
cession of priests, soldiers, the royal war-chariot, captive negroes and 
Asiatics, ete. The colouring of the figures is surprisingly well preserved. 
— In the rooms behind are much-damaged religious representations. 

On the outside of the temple (N. and W. sides) are reliefs in fine 
white limestone, which are among the finest artistic productions of the 
reign of Ramses II. They represent scenes in the king’s war with the 
Hittites, and adjacent is inscribed a report on the resulis of the war 
(comp. pp. 274, 325). The exterior of the 8. wall bears a long inscription, 
recounting the building of the temple and its endowments, 

To the N.W. of the temple of Ramses II. lies the ruin of Shtnet 
ex-Zebitb, surrounded by two walls. It is probably an ancient palace 
in the form of a fortress (see p. clxx). 

A few hundred yards N.E. of Shinet ez-Zebib, near the village 
of El-Khirba, are the ruins of the ancient city of Abydos and of the 
Sanctuary of Osiris, called by the Arabs Kém es-Sultan and dating 
back to the beginning of Kgyptian history. The enclosing walls, 
built of brick in the Middle Empire, and some scanty traces of the 
temple are extant, 

To the W. of this point lies the Coptic convent of Deir es-Sitt Dimydna 
or Damidna, called also Deir Amba Masa, which looks more like a village 
than a convent. It dates from the year 1306 of the Coptic era (c. A.D. 1590), 
but scarcely repays a visit, 

The rubbish-mounds 20 min. S.W. of the temple of Ramses II., called 
by the Arabs Umm el-Ga%b (‘mother of pots’), contain tombs of kings of 
the 1st and 2nd Egyptian dynasties, including those of Djer (p. 103; regarded 
even under the Middle Empire as the tomb of Osiris), Usaphats, and Miebis 
(1st Dyn.). They were explored by E, C. Amélineau and Sir Flinders Petrie, 
but there is now practically nothing to be seen. — Near Nag‘ el-Ghaddt, 
to the S. of Abydos, is an ancient quarry. 
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20. Dendera. 


A hasty visit to the temple at Dendera may be accomplished from 
Qena in 4-5 hrs. Donkeys (no side-saddles) meet the trains and tourist 
steamers (p. 239). The visitor should not fail to be provided with candles 
or (better) an electric torch. — From Qena Railway Station to Dendera, 
see p. 232. 

The distance from the landing-place to the temple of Dendera, 
the brick walls of which are conspicuous from afar, is about 33/4 M., 
easily accomplished on donkey-back in 3/4 hr. (comp. p. 232). 

Dendera (Dandara), the Tentyra of the Greeks, is one of the 
most ancient and most famous cities of Egypt, and was the capital 
of the sixth nome of Upper Egypt. Its ancient name was Enet, or 
Enet-te-ntore (‘Enet of the Goddess’, ie. of Hathor), of which the 
Greek and modern Arabic names are corruptions. Enet was the chief 
seat of the worship of Hathor (the Egyptian Aphrodite), goddess of 
love and joy (p. clvi). Along with her husband, the falcon-headed 
Horus of Edfu, and her son, the youthful Ehi or Har-sem-tewe 
(comp. p. 370), she was worshipped in a magnificent temple which 
is one of the best-preserved in the whole of Egypt. Her chief festival 
synchronized with the feast of the New Year. 

From the spot where we leave the donkeys a path once lined 
with columns leads to the Gateway forming the N. termination of the 
wall of Nile bricks enclosing the temple. The total enclosure is 
317 yds. long and 306 yds. wide, and besides the large temple of 
Hathor it contained several other sanctuaries. The gateway was 
built under the Emperor Domitian, who is here named Germanicus. 
On the side next the temple appear the names of Nerva and Trajan, 
also with the epithet of Germanicus (Trajan is also called Dacicus). 
Outside the gate are two late-Roman fountains. There is another 
similar gate on the E. side; while beyond the precincts, also to the 
E., is a third gate, dating from the Roman imperial epoch. 

Leaving the smaller buildings on the right for later, we proceed 
straight to the **Temple of Hathor, the orientation of which is 
practically N. and S. It was built in the first century B.C. during 
the reigns of the later Ptolemies and of Augustus; but it occupies 
the site of an older edifice, going back traditionally to the period of 
the Ancient Empire, and added to or altered not only by the kings 
of the 12th Dyn., but also by the great monarchs of the New Empire, 
such as Thutmosis III., Ramses II., and Ramses III. The decoration 
of the temple walls with reliefs went on to a still more recent date. 
In accordance with the plan of other temples (comp. the plan of 
Edfa, p. 370) a colonnade and two large pylons should stand in 
front of the great vestibule; but perhaps the means to add these 
were not forthcoming. If we compare the temple of Dendera with 
a similar structure of the earlier period, such as the temple of 
Abydos (p. 258) or of Luxor (p. 272), we find it not less beautiful 
in its own way, though of course far from competing with these 
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gigantic structures in magnificence or extent. Its chief character- 
istics are a fine symmetry of proportions and a dignified adaptation 
to its purposes. Neither the figures nor the inscriptions sculptured 
on the walls compare in masterly execution with those in the tombs 
of the Ancient Empire or with those in temples dating from the 
reigns of Thutmosis III. and Sethos I.; but we cannot refuse our 
admiration even to these products of later Egyptian art. 

We first enter the Great Vestibule, or Pronaos, which has twenty- 
four sistrum-columns with heads of Hathor (p. clxviii). At the top 
of the fagade is a huge concave cornice, in the middle of which is 
the winged sun-disk. 

On the upper edge of the cornice is a Greek inscription of three lines, 
which may be translated thus: “For [behoof of] the Emperor Tiberius, 
the young Augustus, son of the divine Augustus, under the prefect Aulus 
Avillius Flaccus, the governor Aulus Fulvius Crispus, and the district 
governor Sarapion, son of Trychambos, the inhabitants of the capital and 
of the nome dedicated the Pronaos to the great goddess Aphrodite and her 
fellow gods, in the .... year of the Emperor Tiberius ....” 

The exterior front of the hall is enclosed by six stone screens 
between the columns in the first row. The interior walls of the pro- 
naos are decorated with four rows of representations. These depict 
the rulers (in succession the Roman emperors Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero) advancing with votive offerings for 
Hathor and other gods. The mutilated reliefs on the screens be- 
tween the columns (Pl. a-/’) refer to the ceremonial entrance of the 
ruler into the temple. 

RELIEFS oN THE SorgeNS. To the right of the entrance (Pl. a, b,c): 
at @ we see the king, wearing the crown of Lower Egypt, quitting the 
palace, followed by his guardian spirit and preceded by a priest offer- 
ing incense; at b the falcon-headed Horus and the ibis-headed Thoth 
sprinkle the king with drops of water forming the symbol of life; at ¢ 
the goddesses of Upper and Lower Egypt bestow blessings upon the king. 
To the left (on the W. wall) is a relief: the king conducted before Hathor 
by Mont and Atum, the gods of the Upper and the Lower Egyptian On 
(pp. 856, 129). — The representations at P]. d, e, f, to the left of the entrance, 
are similar, except that at d the king wears the crown of Upper Egypt. 

The sculptured D1aAGRaMs ON THE CEILING are interesting also. They 
are divided by the columns into seven bands, running from end to end 
of the Pronaos, and refer to astronomical subjects. Zst Band (to the ex- 
treme left; Pl. f). Nut, goddess of the sky; beneath her are pictures of 
the zodiac and boats with personifications of the stars. The sun shines 
upon the temple of Dendera, here typified by a building with a head of 
Hathor. 2nd Band. Deities of the stars and the hours of the day and night. 
3rd Band, Phases of the Moon and the course of the Sun during the twelve 
hours of the day. 4th Band (in the centre). Flying vultures and sun-disks. 
Bands 5-7 repeat the scenes in Bands 3-1. 

The rear wall of this great vestibule forms the facade of the 
temple proper; it is surmounted by a concave cornice and a round 
moulding. In the centre is a door leading to the Hypostyle Hall 
(‘Hall of the Appearance’), the roof of which is supported by six 
columns, with elaborate foliage-capitals on which heads of Hathor 
also appear. The base and two lowest drums of each column are of 
granite, the remainder of sandstone. Hight square apertures in the 
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ceiling admit the light. Four rows of reliefs on the walls exhibit 
the king before the gods of Dendera. In this and some of the other 
rooms the cartouches of the king are left empty, probably because 
the priests were in doubt as to which ruler should be selected for 
honour in the unsettled times during which the temple was built. 

Some of the Retiers in the lower row, representing the ceremonies 
performed by the king at the foundation of the temple, deserve notice. To 
the right of the entrance (Pl. g): the king, wearing the crown of Lower 
Egypt, quits his palace, preceded by a priest offering incense; to the left 
the king cleaves the earth with a hoe on the site of the temple, turns 
the first sod, as we should express it; in front of him is the goddess 
Hathor. — To the left of the entrance (Pl. h): the king, with the crown 
of Upper Egypt, quits his palace (as above); to the right he presents 
Hathor with bricks, representing the building material for the new temple. 

On each side of this hall are three Cuampers (Pl. 1-6), some of 
which are dark, while others are lighted by apertures in the roof; 
they were used as laboratory, treasury, and store-rooms for the sacri- 
ficial incense, etc. The inscriptions and representations show the 
Pharaoh in presence of Hathor, the lion-headed Horus of Dendera, 
and other gods. 

We next enter the First Antechamber (‘Sacrificial Chamber’), 
which is lighted by apertures in the roof and walls and is decorated 
with four rows of mural reliefs, The latter, with reference to the 
purpose of the chamber, represent the king presenting different 
offerings to Hathor and other deities. To the right and left are pass- 
ages, leading to the staircases which ascend to the roof of the 
temple (p. 265). On the left is also a smal] chamber (Pl. 7) used 
for sacrificial offerings. 

The Second Antechamber (‘Central Hall’), which we next enter, 
is lighted by means of apertures in the side-walls and has four 
rows of bas-reliefs on the walls. A door to the left opens into a 
small room (P!.8) in which perfumes were preserved as well as the 
sacred garments with which the images of the goddess were em- 
pellished at festivals. — The corresponding door on the right side 
of the hall leads to three connected rooms, which form a special 
enclosed sanctuary. We see here first a small store-room (Pl. 9), 
connected by a corridor with the W. staircase (p. 265). Thence we 
enter an open court (Pl. 10), peyond which is a charming Kiosk, 
approached by modern steps and supported by two sistrum-columns. 
These are connected with the side-walls by two stone screens rising 
to half the height of the columns. Here the priests assembled to 
celebrate the birthday of Hathor and the immediately following 
New Year festival. The sacrificial gifts were offered in the court, as 
represented on the walls. The walls of the kiosk are embellished 
with three rows of representations, showing the king and various 
deities in presence of the gods of Dendera. Just above the floor is 
a procession of local deities (1., those of Upper Egypt; r., those of 
Lower Egypt) bearing gifts. On the ceiling the sky-goddess Nut is 
depicted with the sun rising from her lap and shining upon a head 
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of Hathor, which stands on a hill with two trees and typifies the 
temple of Dendera. Between the three windows high up at the back 
of the court are pillars with heads of Hathor. A staircase in the 
pavement descends to a crypt (see below). 

We return to the second antechamber in order to visit thence 
the innermost part of the temple, ‘the hidden secret chambers’, as 
they are called in the inscriptions. 


The central door leads to the profoundly dark Sanctuary, ‘the 
great seat’, in which the sacred boats with the images of the gods 
formerly stood. The king alone, or his sacerdotal representative, 
might enter this sacred precinct and in solitude commune with 
the deity. Only once a year was this permitted even to him, at the 
great festival of the New Year. The reliefs on the walls depict the 
rites which the king had to perform on entering the sanctuary, and 
the sacrifices which he had to offer. 

There are three rows of RELIEFs, but only the lowest can be distinctly 
seen even with the aid of an electric torch. The reliefs are so arranged 
that each scene on the Left Wall (Pl. k), beginning at the entrance, is 
followed in historical sequence by the corresponding scene on the Right 
Wail (Pl. 2). 1 (left) The king ascends the steps to the shrine of the gods; 
2 (right) removes the band fastening the door; 3 (1.) breaks the seal on 
the door; 4 (r.) opens the door; 5 (1.) gazes upon the goddess; 6 (r.) prays 
to her with his arms hanging down; 7 (1.) offers incense before the sacred 
boats of Hathor and Horus of Edfu; and (8; r.) before the boats of Hathor 
and Har-sem-tewe. — Rear Wall (Pl. m). To the left, the king, before whom 
is the youthful son of Hathor with sistrum and rattle, presents an image 
of the goddess Maat to Hathor and Horus of Edfu; to the right, the same 
ceremony before Hathor and Har-sem-tewe. 

The sanctuary is surrounded by a Corripor, lighted by aper- 
tures in the side-walls and in the ceiling, and entered from the 
second antechamber by means of two side-doors. Opening off this 
corridor are eleven SmaLn Cuamasrs (PI. 44-21), which were used as 
chapels dedicated to various deities, as store-rooms, and for different 
religious purposes. Room 41, which is embellished with reliefs like 
those in the sanctuary, contained a shrine with an image of Hathor. 
A modern iron staircase in this room leads to a small Niche in the S. 
wall, containing a relief of Hathor. 


Before ascending to the roof of the temple, we should visit the 
subterranean chambers, or Crypts, in which were preserved such 
sacrificial vessels and images of the gods as were no longer in use. 
They claim attention not only for their remarkable construction but 
also for the fresh tints of their paintings. The temple contains no 
fewer than twelve crypts, constructed in the thickness of the temple 
walls in different stories and entered by narrow flights of steps or by 
openings concealed by movable stone slabs. Their elaborate mural 
reliefs date from the reign of Ptolemy XIII. Neos Dionysos (p. oxiii), 
and are therefore the oldest as well as the best-executed decorations 
in the temple. The custodian will open, on request, those crypts 
(entered from Rooms 18 and 49) that are worth a visit. 
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In the crypt accessible from Room 18, which we enter through a square 
opening in the pavement, are several narrow chambers, on the walls of 
which are depicted the objects that used to be preserved here. On the 
right wall of the second room to the right is an interesting relief of 
King Phiops (6th Dyn.) kneeling and offering a statuette of the god Ehi 
to four images of Hathor. In the crypt accessible from Room 19 the 
king is shown offering sacrifices and slaying hostile gods. — On the walls 
of the crypt entered through an opening in the pavement of the small 
sacrificial court (p. 263) Ptolemy XIII. appears presenting gifts (chiefly or- 
naments) to various gods. 

We return to the first antechamber (p. 263) and ascend one 
of the two Staircases (Pl. 22, 23) which lead thence to the roof 
of the temple. The E. staircase, which ascends straight to the roof 
with easy steps, is dark. The W. staircase is a kind of spiral stair- 
case, with ten rectangular turns, lighted by several windows, with 
tasteful symbolical representations of the sun shining through 
them. The walls of both staircases are embellished with reliefs of 
the ceremonial procession of the priests with the images of Hathor 
and her fellow-gods at the great New Year’s festival. The left wall 
presents us with a view of the procession ascending from the lower 
rooms of the temple to the roof, in order that “the goddess Hathor 
might be united with the beams of her father Re (the sun-god); the 
right wall shows the procession descending. The priests are headed 
by the king; some of them wear masks representing the lesser deities, 
— The W, staircase passes a small room (situated above the store~ 
room adjoining the second antechamber, Pl. 9) with three windows 
looking into the court (p. 263). Higher up is a small court (locked) 
with two rooms opening off it, corresponding to the chambers on 
the E. side of the terrace (see below) and likewise dedicated to the 
cult of Osiris. The reliefs in the second room represent the resus- 
citation of Soker-Osiris. 

We now reach the Temple Roof, which has various levels, the 
highest being above the great vestibule (p. 262). At the S.W. 
angle of the lower terrace, which we reach first, stands a small open 
Pavilion, supported by twelve sistrum-columns with heads of Hathor. 
Adjoining the terrace on the N. is a small Shrine of Osiris, situated 
above the chambers to the left of the hypostyle hall and used in the 
worship of the slain and risen Osiris, as curious representations and 
numerous inscriptions indicate. The second room is separated from 
the first (an open court) by pillars, and contains a plaster cast of the 
famous Zodiac of Dendera (original in the Bibliothdque Nationale 
at Paris), the only circular representation of the heavens found in 
Egypt. The window in the last room, with representations of Osiris 
dead and returning to life, deserves attention. — A flight of steps 
ascends from the N.W. end of the terrace to the roof of the first 
antechamber and thence to the still higher roof of the hypostyle hall. 
Thence a modern iron staircase leads to the roof of the great vestibule, 
which commands a beautiful view of the valley of the Nile and the 


hills of the desert, 
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Finally a walk round the OuTsipE oF THE TEMPLE will be found 
interesting. The exterior walls are covered with inscriptions and 
. Tepresentations. The reliefs on the E. and W. walls date from the 
reign of Nero and other Roman emperors. The large scenes on the S, 
rear wall show Ptolemy XVI. Cesar, son of Julius Caesar, and his 
mother, Cleopatra, in presence of the gods of Dendera. In the 
centre is the image of the goddess Hathor. The faces are purely 
conventional and in no sense portraits. The projecting lions’ heads 
on the sides of the building were intended to carry off the rain-water. 


We now turn our attention to the other buildings within the 
temple precincts. To the right (S.W.) of the N. gateway lies a small 
temple called the Birth House. Similar structures were erected 
beside all large temples of the Ptolemaic period (e.g. at Edfu and 
Phile). They were dedicated to the worship of the sons of the two 
deities revered in the main temple, in the present case to Har- 
sem-tewe (p. 264). This birth house was built by Augustus and 
some of its reliefs were added by Trajan and Hadrian. In the style 
of a peripteros (p. clxxi) it is surrounded on both sides and at the 
back by a colonnade of flower-columns, the abaci of which are 
adorned with figures of Bes, patron deity of women in labour. 

An incline leads to a wide Forecourt, in the pavement of which is 
cut the ground-plan of a late~-Roman trefoil-shaped building. — InreRior. 
We first enter a vestibule, from which opens on the right a flight of 
steps (contrived within the masonry; upper part destroyed) which led to 
the roof. On the left is a door to the colonnade, while another leads to 
achamber, A door in the middle admits to a Transverse Chamber, adjoined 
by the Sanctuary or birth-chamber proper, the mural] reliefs in which 
represent the birth and nursing of the divine infant. In the rear wall is 
a shallow door-recess. The small rooms on either side of the sanctuary 
are inaccessible, 

Immediately to the S, of the Birth House is a large Coptic Church, 
dating from the end of the 5th cent. and interesting as a character- 
istic example of the arrangements of an early Egyptian church (only 
the churches near Sohag are older, see pp. 229, 230). The entrance 
is at the N.W, corner. Thence we pass through a vestibule (with a 
shell-niche) to reach the Narther, which occupies the whole width 
of the church and has a semicircular recess at its N. and S. ends. 
To the W. are small chambers and a staircase. Three doors lead 
from the narthex to the Nave, the sides of which are adorned with 
niches, The trefoil-shaped Sanctuary is adjoined on either side 
with other chambers. 

To the S. of the church lies a Second Birth House, begun by 
Nektanebis I, and completed under the Ptolemies. On the E. side 
is a Colonnade, which has columns connected by screens and is 
intersected by the enclosure-wall of the Temple of Hathor. Thence 
a Ptolemaic doorway leads to a Transverse Chamber (on the left, a 
door leading to the open air), oif which open three doors. The middle 
one leads to the Sanctuary, with mural reliefs dating from Nekta- 
nebis I, and depicting the birth of the divine child Ehi (p, 264). 
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The doors at the sides lead to two rooms devoid of ornament, from 
the left-hand one a spiral staircase ascends to the roof. — The brick 
puildings to the S. of this birth house are Roman (perhaps baths). 

Farther §., to the W. of the Temple of Hathor, is the Sacred 
Lake, a deep basin lined with blocks of stone and entered by a flight 
of steps at each corner. Doors on the N. and S. sides lead to inner 
staircases contrived within the masonry and leading to a lower 
water-level. 

The Temple of Isis, which stands on a lofty terrace behind the 
Temple of Hathor to the S.W., owes its origin to the Emperor 
Augustus. The W. half is destroyed. The entrance is on the N., 
but the rooms inside are kept locked. — To the E. of this is a large 
Temple, of which only the foundations have survived. It consisted 
of a forecourt, a wide and a deep hall (each with four columns), and 
several subsidiary chambers. 


21. Luxor and its Environs. The Site of Ancient Thebes. 


Arrival. By steamer, see p. 240; by railway, see p. 233. — The Railway 
Station (P]. D5; buffet) lies to the SEB. of the town. Cabs (P.T. 2) and 
hotel-buses (see below) meet the trains. 

Hotels. * Winter Palace (P1. A 5), on the quay, to the S, of the landing- 
places, with restaurant, lift, terrace, and a beautiful view of the Nile, closed 
from the middle of April to the middle of Nov., 220 R. (450 with bath), 
at 90-210 (before the season 70-160), B. 45, L, 45, D. 55, pens. 180-300 
(140-240), omnibus 16 P.T.; Luxor (Pl. B 4), with lift and electric heating, 
open all the year round, 400 BR, (80 with bath) at 60-150 (before the season 
40-90), B. 12, L. 35, D. 45, pens. 130-200 (90-150), omnibus 16 P.T., well 
spoken of. These two, both with large gardens, are owned by the Upper 
Egypt Hotels Co. ; pension rates are granted only for a stay of five days 
or more. — Savoy (Pl. BC 1,2; German proprietor), with a bar and a pretty 
garden on the Nile, open from Oct. to April, 72 R., pens. from Jan. to 
March P.T. 80-120, cheaper from Oct. to Dec. and in April, omnibus P.T. 6, 
well spoken of. — Plainer: Hétel de Famille (Pl. 02; M. G, Hedra), Shari‘ 
el-Markaz, with garden, 40 R., pens. P.T. 55, Thebes (Pl. C 2), in the same 
street, 24 R., pens. P.T. 60, both clean. 

Post Office (Pl. B 4), Shari‘ el-Mahatta; also at the Winter Palace 
during the season, — Telegraph Office near the Winter Palace (Pl. A 5) 
and at the railway station. 

Bank. National Bank of Egypt (Pl. A 4), Shari‘ el-Bahr. 

Tourist Agencies and Steamship Offices. Thos. Cook & Son (Pl. A 4), 
Anglo-American Nile & Tourist Co., American Express Co., Lloyd Triestino 
(D. E. Munari), all near the Winter Palace. — Jnternatioral Sleeping Oar Co., 
at the railway station. 

Consular Agencies. British, French, German, Italian, and Belgian. 

Physicians. English physician, at the Luxor Hotel; Dr. C. E. Wetter 
(Swiss), at the Winter Palace Hotel. — The French Hospital (Pl. B C 5), 
which is supported by the voluntary contributions of travellers, and the 
Government Hospital are in charge of Egyptian physicians. 

Chemists. English Chemist (P. Hampton), at the Winter Palace; Rizg- 
allah, Shari‘ el-Markaz. 

Churches. Anglican (Pl. BA, 5); American Mission Church (Arabic 
services) and Chapel (in the girls’ school; English services), both in the 
Shari® el-Karnak; Roman Catholic (Pl. © 2), Shari‘ el-Markaz. The hours 
of the services are posted up at the hotels, 
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Guides. On the E. bank, P.T. 20 for the Temple of Luxor, P.T. 30 
for Karnak; on the W. bank P.T. 50-70. A guide is of assistance in saving 
time, but is not indispensable, as the donkey-boys and cabmen usually 
know the way. The following guides may be recommended, all of whom 
speak English: Girgis Mikh@él (also conducts long expeditions); Husein 
Muhammed ‘Elwa, Khalil Ibrahim, “Abdallah A. “Abadi, Mustafa Khalil, ‘Abd 
el-Galtl ‘Awad, Tdya Khalid, Salih Hanna, Ahmed Kareim, Muhammed Yehya, 
Ahmed Yehya, Amin Muhammed, and Ahmed ‘Abdallah. The hotel-porters 
will furnish addresses of others. 

The Donkeys (comp. p. Xix) are good and are well saddled (English 
saddles available at the hotels). To Karnak and back P.T, 10-15 (bakshish 
included); to all places on the W. bank P. T. 25; side-saddle P.T. 5 extra, 

Cabs and Motor Cars. From the station to the town, see p. 267; to 
Karnak and back P.T. 40; for the whole day on the W. bank 150-200, to Qena 
(Dendera, comp. p. 261) and back £E5. — Boats. Across the river to the 
W. bank and back, by sailing-boat P.T. 8, by motor-boat 20 (tickets at the 
hotels); sailing trip on the Nile, 1 hr. P. T. 20, 2 hrs. 30, etc., 8-4 pers. 80 and 
45; for longer excursions by motor-boat apply at the Winter Palace. 

Books, Photographs, and Photographic Materials. Luxor Photo Stores 
(A. Gaddis & G. Seif), at the Winter Palace Hotel; English Photo Stores 
(Muhammed ‘Abiidi), Nile Street (opposite Cook’s landing-stage); H. Leichter, 
Nile St. 

Gymkhanas are held weekly during the season. 

Antiquities may be obtained from Mohared Todrus (attractive museum 
near the Temple of Luxor, on the quay), and from the dealers Mahmad 
Bey Muhasseb, Ahmed ‘Abd er-Rahim, Husein ‘Abd el-Magid, Mansir Mahmad, 
and Girgis Gubridn, all in the Shari‘ el-Likanda (Pl. AB4), and Kamdl 
Khalid, at the Winter Palace. Prices vary greatly; several pounds must 
be paid for a good scarabéeus with fine colour. Many of the articles offered 
for sale in the streets are forgeries skilful enough to puzzle even an expert. 
Travellers should never buy antiquities without the advice of a con- 
noisseur, for which they may apply with confidence to Mohareb Todrus 
(see above). 

Plan of Visit. Travellers by the tourist steamers or members of large 
travelling parties are more or less committed to the prescribed programme 
(comp. p. 215). Those, however, who are at liberty to arrange their time 
for themselves will find the following programme convenient. For all- 
day excursions the hotels provide their guests with luncheon baskets. 

Tuareg Days’ Visit, ist Day. Start early and ride to Karnak (p. 277). 
Those who see the Great Temple of Amun, the most gigantic of the mon- 
uments, on the first day, may then proceed with the satisfactory feeling 
that Thebes has fulfilled their highest expectations, and will no doubt 
take a later opportunity to return and refresh their first impressions. The 
effect by moonlight is enchanting. In the afternoon visit the temple of 
Luxor (p. 272), reached in a few minutes from the hotels. —2nd Day. 
Cross the river as early as possible, visit the Temple of Sethos I. (p. 299), 
ride or drive to the Tombs of the Kings at Bébdn el-Mulak (p. 801), then 
cross the ridge on foot to visit the temple of Deir el-Bahari (p. 817; an ex- 
cursion of 7 hrs.). — 8rd Day, Again cross the river early, visit the Colossi 
of Memnon (p. 345), Medinet Habu (p. 347), the Tombs of the Queens (p. 342), 
and Deir el-Medina (p. 338). On the way back (after lunch) visit the 
Ramesseum (p. 324), and finally some of the tombs of Sheikh ‘Abd el-Qurna 
(p. 328; another 7 hrs.” day). 

On a Lonerr Sray the traveller will wish to revisit several points, 
especially the Temple of Amun at Karnak, and will be glad to devote 
more time to the monuments on the W. bank, particularly the interesting 
tombs of Qurna. Medamdt (p. 297) also may be visited, or a half-day trip 
by railway or motor-boat may be taken to the barrage and temple of Esna 
(p. 857) and the temple of Edfu (p. 869). The temples of Dendera (p. 261) 
and Abydos (p. 252) also may each be visited in one day from Luxor by 
railway. To Qoseir, see p. 400. 
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Maps. The best maps of the district are the Luxor & Karnak and 
El-Qurna sections published by the Survey of Egypt (4:410,000; Tourist 
Edition, Cairo 1922; each section P.T. 10, on linen 15), and Georg Schwein- 
furth’s (p. coviii) Map of the Western Environs of Luksor and Karnak 
(Thebes ; 1: 25,000; Berlin, 1909, 5s. Td.). 

Comp. G. Legrain, ‘Louqsor sans les Pharaons, Légendes et Chansons 
Populaires de la Haute-Egypte’ (Brussels and Paris, 1914); A. M, Blackman, 
‘Luxor and its Temples’ (London, 1923); J. Capart and M, Werbrouck, 
‘Thebes, the Glory of a Great Past’ (London, 1926). 


On each side of the Nile stretches a wide belt of fertile land, 
bounded both on the E. and W. by ranges of hills, which are over- 
topped by finely shaped peaks, especially on the E., where the ridge 
retires farther from the stream than on the W. The verdant crops 
and palms which everywhere cheer the traveller as soon as he has 
quitted the desert, the splendid hues that tinge the valley every 
morning and evening, the brilliant, unclouded sunshine that bathes 
every object even in the winter season, lend to the site of ancient 
Thebes the appearance of a wonderland, richly endowed with the gifts 
of never-failing fertility. Most of the ruined temples are situated 
in the level district and are reached by the waters of the Nile when 
the inundations are at their highest; the tombs, on the other hand, 
are hewn in the flanks of the hills, where their dark openings are so 
numerous that the E. slope of the Libyan range might be compared 
to a piece of cork or to a honeycomb. 

On the Rreut (E.) Banx lies Luvor (Louxor, Lugsor, Louksor, 
ete.), Arabic El-Ugqsur, a district capital of 19,000 inhab. and the 
chief tourist centre in Upper Egypt. The name is derived from the 
Arabic El-Qustr (pl. of El-Qasr) and means ‘the castles’, having 
reference to the extensive temple within which part of the place 
lay till the end of last century. Near the temple traces of antique 
embankments on the river (Pl. A 3, 4) and of a nilometer may still 
be seen; and between the river and the temple are ruins of a forum 
of the Roman age. The most frequented part of the town is Nile Street 
(Shari‘el-Bahr, Pl, A5-3), extending N. and S. from the temple; here 
ate the Winter Palace Hotel, the National Bank, Cook’s offices, and 
many shops. On the E. the Shari‘ el-Mahatta, with the post office, 
runs straight to the railway station (p. 267). From the N. end of Nile 
Street the Shari‘ el-Muntazah leads to an open space adorned with 
gardens and skirted by the Shari el-Markaz (P1. B C 3, 2). Here are 
the Markaz or district offices (with the police station; Pl. © 2), a 
Mosque (Pl. 7), a Roman Catholic Church, Italian schools for boys 
and girls, and the Savoy (Pl. BC 4) and other hotels. 

To the N. of Luxor extend the immense ruins of Karnak (p. 27%), 
connected with it formerly by the lanes of the city, now by a broad 
street planted with trees (Pl. C D 2, 1). Even under the Pharaohs 
the Temple of Amun was considered the most striking creation of 
an age peculiarly famous for architectural achievements. To this 
day few other buildings in the world can match its dimensions, 
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Farther N. is another extensive temple-site at Medamitt (p. 297), 
which has replaced Medu, the sister-town of Thebes. 

On the Lzrt (W.) Banx (p. 298), now often known as ‘Thebes’, 
was the Necropolis, with vaults in the rock and tombs on the desert 
soil, adjoined by many temples and dwelling-houses. Even in 
antiquity the Tombs of the Kings (p. 301) were reckoned among 
the chief sights of ancient Thebes. 


The History of Thebes under the Ancient Empire is veiled in 
uncertainty. The Egyptian name for the town was Weset, or more 
shortly Newt, ‘the city’, whence the Scriptural name No or No Amon 
(‘city’, ‘city of Amon’; Ezekiel xxx, 44 and Jeremiah xlvi. 25). 
The W. bank was known as ‘the West of Wéset’. No satisfactory 
explanation has been offered of why the Greeks called it Thebes 
(Thebai), a name they frequently bestowed upon their own cities. 
Among the Greeks the town was known also as Diospolis, ‘city of 
Zeus’ (Amun), also called Diospolis hé megalé or Diospolis Magna 
to distinguish it from Diospolis Parva or Hiw (p. 239). Weset was 
the capital of a nome, and it was ruled by princes of its own, whose 
tombs (6th Dyn.) were at Dira’ Abu’n-Naga (p. 300). The local 
deity was the falcon-headed Mont (p. 293), a god of war, who was 
worshipped also in the neighbouring towns of Medu (p. 297) and 
Hermonthis (p. 356). 

When Theban princes assumed the royal dignity during the 
Middle Empire (comp. p. ciii), Thebes rose to a more commanding 
position and at the same time the worship of the hitherto inconsid- 
erable deity Amun of Karnak came into prominence. But the real 
greatness of Thebes dates only from the beginning of the New 
Empire. The liberation of the country from the Hyksos (p. civ) 
and the reunion of the empire was directed from Thebes, and that 
city continued for centuries to be the favourite seat of the Pharaohs, 
and the reservoir into which flowed the untold treasures exacted 
as tribute or brought as booty from conquered nations. A large 
share of this wealth was bestowed upon Amun. The magnificent 
and gigantic temples built at this period to the god are still among 
the chief sights of Thebes. The already existing sanctuary of Epet- 
esowet at Karnak was enlarged, and the temple of Apet Resyet (‘the 
southern house of the women’) was erected. The grandees of the 
kingdom esteemed it an honour to become priests of Amun, the 
schools beside his temples flourished, and the kings offered their 
richest gifts to this god. Thebes was now an Oriental world- 
metropolis, of which the prophet Nahum (iii. 9) could say that 
“Nubia and Ethiopia were her strength, and it was infinite; Put 
and Lubim were thy helpers.” Even Homer had heard of the great 
city (Iliad ix. 379-384; possibly a later interpolation): — 

“Where, in Egyptian Thebes, the heaps of precious ingots gleam, 


The hundred-gated Thebes, where twice ten score in martial state 
Of valiant men with steeds and cars march through each massy gate.” 
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The epithet ‘hekatompylos’ or hundred-gated was applied also 
by later classical authors to Thebes. Diodorus (1st cent. B.C.), Strabo 
(p. 272), Pliny (d. 79 of our era), and Stephanus of Byzantium 
(7th cent.) all make use of it, referring to the gates of the town as 
symbols of its size and power. The persecution of the god Amun by 
Amenophis IV. (p. cv) and the temporary transference of the royal 
residence to Tell el-‘Amarna (p. 245) affected Thebes but slightly. 
Its images and inscriptions were restored under Haremhab, SethosI., 
and Ramses II., and the wealth of the god became greater than ever. 
‘An idea of the endowments of the temple of Amun may be gleaned 
from the fact that under Ramses III. more than two-thirds of the 
landed property possessed by the temples of Egypt belonged to it, 
and that three-quarters of the gifts lavished by Ramses II. upon 
the gods of Egypt fell to the share of Amun, 80 that, for example, 
of 113,433 slaves, no fewer than 86,486 were presented to the 
Theban deity. Under these circumstances it was natural that the 
high-priests of Amun should gradually grow to regard themselves 
as the chief persons in the state; and they finally succeeded in 
usurping the throne and in uniting for a time the royal title with 
the priestly office (comp. p. cvii). But the sun of Thebes began 
to set when the royal residence was transferred to the Delta under 
the princes of the 2ist Dynasty (comp. p. cvii). For a long time, 
however, Thebes, with a large part of Upper Egypt, formed a distinct 
political entity, governed by the high-priests of Amun and more or 
_ less independent of the kings residing inthe N. In the 7th cent. B.C. 
the armies of the Assyrians penetrated as faras Thebes and plundered 
it; the Ethiopians planted their rule here and honoured Amun with 
puildings and inscriptions; the princes of the 26th Dyn. did for Sais 
(p. 36) what the princes of the 48th and 49th Dyn. had done for 
the city of Amun. The invading army of Cambyses (p. cix) ascended 
as far as Upper Egypt, but seems to have done little or no damage 
at Thebes. Nektanebis II., one of the native Egyptian princes who 
maintained themselves against the Persians, added a gate to the 
temple of Mont. Alexander the Great and the kings of the house of 
the Ptolemies probably found Thebes still a great though decadent 
city, and they assisted to embellish it, as many buildings dating 
from the Ptolemaic period still attest. The town of Ptolemais 
(p. 230), founded and endowed with many privileges by Ptolemy I., 
became the capital of Upper Egypt, and rapidly proved a dangerous 
rival to the ancient metropolis. Fora prief interval Thebes, though 
politically and economically weakened, recovered its independence 
under native princes by putting itself at the head of the revolt in 
Upper Egypt under Epiphanes (p. xii) against the Macedonian domi- 
nation. But the rebellion was speedily crushed and Thebes once 
more reduced to the rank of a provincial town. Under Ptolemy X. 
Soter II. it again rebelled, but after a siege of three years was cap- 
tured and destroyed (comp. p. cxiii). In spite of its evil fate it once 
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more revolted, taking part in the Upper Egyptian insurrection in 
30-29 B.C. against the oppressive taxation of the Romans. The 
prefect Cornelius Gallus (p. cxiy) overthrew the rebels and utterly 
destroyed the town. Strabo, who visited Egypt in 24-20 B.C., found 
only scattered villages on the site of the ancient city. Thenceforward 
Thebes is mentioned only as a goal of inquisitive travellers, who 
under the Roman emperors were attracted in particular by the temples 
and the colossi of Memnon. 

The introduction of Christianity and the edicts of Theodosius 
(p. cxvi) were followed by the destruction of many pagan statues 
and the obliteration of many of the ancient inscriptions. The Nile, 
which annually overflowed as far as the temple of Karnak, and the 
saline exudations of the soil wrought great harm; many tombs were 
converted into peasants’ dwellings; Christian churches and convents 
were erected in the temple halls (comp. p. clxxxviii), and dwelling- 
houses were built between the columns of the temple at Luxor. Hewn 
blocks and slabs were removed from the monuments, which were 
used as quarries, and many architectural details were thrown into 
the furnace and reduced to lime. 


The Tickers or ApMIssIoN (p. 242) essential for entering the temples 
and tombs should not be forgotten. 


A. THE EAST BANK AT THEBES. 


I. The Temple of Luxor. 


The main entrance to the temple by the great pylon (p. 273) is now 
closed, We therefore proceed from the road on the bank of the river to 
the court of Amenophis III. (p, 275), whence we visit the great colonnade (B) 
and the inner parts of the sanctuary (B-X; pp. 275-277). We then return 
to the court and proceed through the colonnade to the court of Ramses II. 
(p. 274) and the chapel of Thutmosis III, Thence we pass through the 
W. gate (p. 275) and inspect the pylon from the exterior. 

To the S. of the town and close to the bank of the Nile rises 
the imposing “Temple of Luxor (Pl. A B 3, 4), which still contains, 
within its N.E. part, the highly venerated little mosque of Abu ’l- 
Haggag, the local saint of Luxor. The temple was built by Amen- 
ophis IIT. (p. cy) on the site of an older sanctuary of sandstone, and 
was called by the Egyptians Apet Resyet (p. 270). It was dedicated 
to Amun, his wife Mut, and their son, the moon-god Khons. Like 
all Egyptian temples, it included the sanctuaries of the gods with 
their adjoining rooms and vestibules, a large hypostyle hall, and an 
open peristyle court approached from the N. by a great double col- 
onnade. The temple was 623 ft. in length, while its greatest breadth 
was 184 ft. Opposite the temple was a granite chapel, erected by 
Thutmosis III. During the religious revolution under Amenophis IV, 
(comp. p. 274) the representations and name of Amun were obliterated, 
and a sanctuary of Aton was built beside the temple. Tutankhamin 
(p. cvi) transferred the royal residence back to Thebes, and caused 
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the walls of the colonnade to be dec- 
orated with reliefs (p. 275), in which 
Haremhab afterwards substituted his 
own name for that of his predecessor. 
The Temple of Aton was destroyed, 
and in the reign of Sethos I. the 
figures of Amun were restored. Ram- 
ses II., the greatest builder among 
the Pharaohs, could not refrain from 
adding to the temple at Luxor. He 
constructed a large colonnaded court 
in front of the completed temple; he *% 
‘usurped’ the ancient chapel of Thut- 
mosis III. and replaced the old reliefs 
with new ones; and he erected a 
massive pylon, the entrance of which 
was formed next the chapel of Thut- 
mosis, so that the longer axis of the 
main temple was altered. The total 
length of the temple was now 863 ft. 
Later centuries brought few alter- 
ations to the temple of Luxor. After 
the introduction of Christianity it was 
converted into a church. A modern 
wall on the side next the river pro- 
tects it against damage from in- 
undation. 

In front of the principal Pylon 
(Pl. P-P) of the temple were six 
Colossal Statues of Ramses Il., two 
sitting and four standing, of which 
only the two sitting and the western- 
most of the others are now in position. 
The sitting figures are about 46 ft. 
in height; that on the E. is buried 
preast-high in rubbish, while that on 
the W. is supported at the back by 
an obelisk. In front of these figures 
rose two Obelisks of pink granite, 
erected on the occasion of a jubilee 
of Ramses II., one of which (the W.) 
has adorned the Place de la Concorde 
at Paris since 1836. The inscriptions 
name Ramses the Pharaoh, with many 
pretentious titles, as the founder of 
this gorgeous building erected in | 
honour of Amun in Southern Apet. 


Present Entrance 
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The exterior walls of the pylons are adorned with Reliefs ‘en creux’ 
referring to the campaign against the Hittites, which Ramses II. 
carried on in Syria in the 5th year of his reign. They have suffered 
severely from the hand of time and at several places are almost ob- 
literated. On the Right (W.) Tower, to the left, the king on his 
throne holds a council of war with his princes; in the middle is the 
camp, fortified by the shields of the soldiers arranged side by side 
and attacked by the Hittites; to the right, the king in his chariot 
dashes into the fray. — The scenes on the Left (E.) Tower plunge 
us into the battle; the king in his chariot dashes against the foes 
who have surrounded him, and launches his arrows against them. 
The field is strewn with the dead and wounded, while the Hittites 
flee in wild confusion to the fortress of Kadesh, whence fresh troops 
issue. Farther to the left Kadesh, girt with water, appears, with 
the defenders on the battlements. Remote from the battlefield, to 
the extreme left, the prince of the Hittites stands in his chariot, 
surrounded by his guards, and ‘fears before his majesty. — Below 
the reliefs on the W. tower is a long poetical description of the 
battle of Kadesh, inscribed in vertical lines, It is continued on the 
BE. tower, where, however, the text is still partly concealed by rubbish. 

On the front of each tower of the pylon are two large vertical 
grooves for the reception of flagstaffs, and above these are large 
square apertures to receive the braces securing the flagstaffs and 
loopholes to admit light and air to the interior. The portal between 
the towers is buried in rubbish and in a very ruinous condition. 
The reliefs represent Ramses IJ. in presence of the chief deities of 
the temple. The carvings in the doorway, in somewhat high relief, 
date from the reign of the Ethiopian king Shabako (p. cviii). 

Beyond the principal pylon (though not accessible from this side, 
comp. p. 272) lies the great Court of Ramses II. (Pl. A), which was 
entirely surrounded by a double row of papyrus-columns (seventy- 
four in all), with bud-capitals and smooth shafts. It measures 
187 ft. in length and 167 ft. in breadth, but, owing to the presence 
of the mosque of Abu ‘l-Haggag (p. 272) the N.E. portion has not 
yet been laid bare. Ona platform in the N.W. corner lies an ancient 
Chapel (Pl. Th), built by Thutmosis IT. and restored and adorned 
with reliefs by Ramses II. It contains three chambers, of which that 
in the centre was dedicated to Amun, that on the W. to Mut, and 
that on the E. to Khons, each once containing the sacred bark of the 
god. On the side facing the court it had a small colonnade of four 
clustered papyrus-columns in red granite. 

The Walls of the court are covered with reliefs and inscriptions, 
including sacrificial scenes, hymns to the gods, representations of 
conquered nations, etc., most of which date from the reign of Ram- 
ses IJ. The relief on the S.W. wall (Pl. Y) shows the facade of the 
temple of Luxor, with the pylons and flagstaffs, the colossal statues, 
and the obelisks, while from the right approaches a procession, 
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headed by the princes and followed by garlanded animals for sacri- 
fice. (The scene is continued on the W. wall.) — On the W. side 
is a gate forming an exit from the temple (p. 272); in front are 
two statues of Ramses II. which have lost their upper portions. 

The 8. half of the court is further embellished with standing 
Colossi of Ramses II., placed between the columns in the first row. 
These, with the exception of one in black granite, are wrought in 
red granite and average 23 ft. in height. The finest (Pl. a) is 171/, ft. 
high; the crown, carved from a separate block, has fallen off; on 
the pedestal and apron is the name of Ramses I. On each side 
of the 8. doorway is another colossal figure of the king in black 
granite, seated with the queen by his side. 

On the S. side this court is adjoined by a Colonnade (P1.B), which 
forms the beginning of the processional way leading to the temple. 
It is in fairly good preservation and contributes essentially to the 
dignified appearance of the ruins of Luxor when viewed from the 
river. Seven couples of papyrus-columns, about 52 ft. in height, 
with calyx-capitals, still support a heavy architrave above a lofty 
abacus. The whole was built by Amenophis IIL., but Tutankhamin 
(p. 272), Haremhab, Sethos I., Ramses IJ., and Sethos II. have like- 
wise recorded their names upon it. The walls on each side of the 
colonnade were embellished by Tutankhamtin (whose name was 
later replaced by that of his successor, Haremhab) with fine reliefs, 
representing the voyage of the god Amun and his divine companions 
to the celebration of the festival of the ‘Southern Apet’, which took 
place about the middle of the inundation period and lasted twenty- 
four days. On that occasion the sacred boats of the gods were brought 
py the Nile from Karnak to Luxor, borne into the temple at Luxor, 
and returned to Karnak at the end of the festival. The procession 
is here depicted in a realistic manner in all its interesting details, 
though unfortunately a large part of the reliefs has perished with 
the ruined upper part of the walls. The series begins at the N.W. 


corner of the colonnade and ends at the N.E. corner. 

On the West Wall (from N. to S., i.e. beginning on the visitor's right) 
are represented the following scenes from the festal voyage: 41. The king's 
sacrifice to the boats in the temple of Karnak; 9. Priests carrying the 
boats from the temple to the Nile; 8. Voyage on the Nile to Luxor, ac- 
companied by a crowd of pilgrims by land; 4. Procession of the boats 
from the Nile to the temple of Luxor; 5. The boats of Luxor, with sacri- 
ficial offerings. — Hast Wall. Return to Karnak after the conclusion of 
the festival: 4. The king’s sacrifice to the boats in the temple of Luxor; 
%. The boats carried back to the Nile; 8. The return journey by water; 
4. Procession of the boats from the Wile to the temple of Karnak; 5. Sacrifice 
of the king to the boats at Karnak. 

The (second) Court of Amenophis III. (Pl. C), which visitors 
actually enter first, is 148 ft. deep and 184 ft, broad, and had 
double rows of columns on three sides. The columns are clustered 
papyrus-columns with bud-capitals; the E. and W. rows, with the 


architrave, are in excellent preservation. 
Bagprker’s Egypt. 8th Edition. 48 
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The remaining (S.) side of this court is adjoined by the Pronaos 
or Vestibule of the temple proper (P1.D), the roof of which was borne 
by thirty-two clustered papyrus-columns arranged in four rows of 
eight. The reliefs on the E. wall show Amenophis III. before the 
gods of Thebes; at the foot of the wall are personifications of the 
Egyptian nomes, bearing gifts. On the S. wall (on either side of 
the apse) is the coronation of Amenophis by the gods. To the left 
stands an Altar, dedicated to the Emperor Constantine, with a Latin 
inscription. Adjoining the rear wall are two small Chapels (Pl. L 
and M) and a staircase (Pl. N), the latter destroyed. One chapel (L) 
was dedicated to the goddess Mut, the other (M) to the moon-god 
Khons. — A door in the centre of the rear wall admits to a smaller 
hall, which originally had eight columns and was converted into a 
Church (Pl. E) at the end of the 4th century (comp. p. clxxxviii). 
The ancient entrance to the sanctuary chambers has here been 
altered into a kind of apsidal recess, bounded on the right and left 
by two granite Corinthian columns. In the apse and on the walls 
are remains of important Christian paintings (4th cent.). Ata few 
points the Christian whitewash has peeled off, permitting the beau- 
tiful bas-reliefs of Amenophis III. to become visible again. Adjoi- 
ning the church are several small rooms (Pl. I on the W., Pl. H 
and K on the E.). 

We return to the vestibule and quit the temple by a door on 
the E. side, then turn to the right and re-enter it almost immediately 
(three doors) to inspect the Birth Room (Pl. R), the roof of which 
rested upon three clustered columns, The room owes its name to the 
Reliefs on the W. wall, referring to the divine birth of Amenophis IIT. 
The reliefs on the S. wall refer to his accession to the throne. 

West Wau. Lowest Row (from left to right): 4. The god Khnum moulds 
two infants (Amenophis III. and his guardian spirit) upon the potter's 
wheel; opposite is seated Isis. 2. Khnum and Amun. 3. Amun and Mut- 
em-weye, mother of Amenophis III., seated upon the hieroglyphic symbol 
for ‘heaven’, and supported by the goddesses Selket and Neith. 4. Amun 
conversing with Thoth. 5. The king and Amun (much defaced). 6. Isis 
(defaced) embracing Queen Mut-em-weye; to the right stands Amun. — Middle 
Row: 1. Thoth foretells to Mut-em-weye the birth of her son. 2. The preg- 
nant Mut-em-weye conducted by Isis and Khnum. 3. Confinement of Mut- 
em-weye; beside and beneath the couch are Bes, Toéris, and other genii. 
4, Isis (defaced) presents the new-born prince to Amun. 6. Amun with the 
child in his arms; beside him are Hathor and Mut. — Top Row: 1. To 
the left is the queen, with the goddess Selket seated behind her; to the 
right two goddesses suckle the infant prince and his guardian spirit; below, 
the prince and his guardian spirit suckled by two cows. 2. Nine deities 
holding the prince. 3. The god Hekew (painted blue) carrying the prince 
and his guardian spirit; behind is the Nile-god. 4. Horus hands the 
prince and his guardian spirit to Amun. 5. Khnum and Anubis. 6. The 
prince and his guardian spirit seated and standing before Amun. 7 (in 
the corner), Amenophis as king, 


From the Birth Room we enter Room Q, the roof of which is 
supported by three columns, and thence, after glancing at the much 
damaged reliefs, we pass through an arched doorway, of later in- 
sertion, into the so-called Sanctuary of Alexander the Great (Pl. G). 
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This chamber was practically rebuilt in the reign of Alexander. 
The original four supporting columns in the centre were replaced 
by a chapel (open both front and rear), in which the sacred boat of 
Amun was preseryed. The reliefs covering both the interior and 
exterior walls of the chapel represent Alexander before Amun and 
his fellow-gods; those on the walls of the chamber still show 
Amenophis III. before the Theban deities. — A door in the wall on 
the N. side of the sanctuary admits us to a small square Hall (Pl. F), 
with four clustered papyrus-columns. The wall-reliefs, which are 
in three rows, show Amenophis III. before Amun and other Theban 
deities. 

The Rearmost Rooms of the temple are of comparatively little in- 
terest. From the Sanctuary of Alexander we pass through a gap in the 
wall into Room S (with twelve columns), which is adjoined by three Chapels. 
The central one of these (Pl. X) has a ceiling which was borne by four 
clustered papyrus-columns, A relief to the left shows Atum and Horus 
conducting the king into the sanctuary. . The other reliefs represent the 
king in presence of Amun. — Chapel V, accessible also from without the 
temple, was dedicated to the ithyphallic Amun (Kamephis). 

We now proceed to inspect the Pylon (p. 273). On the way thither 
the traveller should not omit to cast a glance on the exterior W. walls 
of the temple (Pl. 6, ¢, d), which were embellished by Ramses II. with 
reliefs of scenes from his Asiatic campaigns. — The outer S.E. wall of the 
Court of Ramses II. is inscribed in great vertical lines with the famous 
poem celebrating the battle against the Hittites. 

Between the road on the bank of the Nile (which is blocked up) and 
the great colonnade are remains of later buildings, including a Christian 
basilica with a baptistery. 

A paved street, flanked on both sides with figures of recumbent 
rams, each with a small image of Amenophis TIT, in front of it, led 
to the N. from this temple to the temples of Karnak. The avenue of 
sphinxes beside the temple of Khons at Karnak (p. 278) is a rem- 


nant of this street. 


II, Karnak. 


Guides, Motor Cars, Carriages, and Donkeys, see p. 268. — Hurried trav- 
ellers should see the Temple of Khons and the main portions of the great 
Temple of Amun (temple of Ramses Ill., hypostyle hall) and of the Festal 
Temple of Thutmosis III. They should then walk 8. along the great 
processional way to the 10th pylon and drive thence to the Temple of 
Mut. The view from the first pylon of the Temple of Amun (p. 282) and 
the survey of the great Hypostyle Hall (p. 284) are wonderfully effective 
by moonlight. 

The Sharif el-Markaz (p. 269) is prolonged N. by the wide 
Shari‘ el- Karnak (beyond Pl. C D1), on the right of which are the 
law courts, the church and schools of the American Mission, and 
the Coptic church, Beyond a small pridge over a canal we skirt the 
Roman Catholic cemetery (left). The motor-road to the right, pas- 
sing the Temple of Mut (p. 297) and crossing the railway, leads to 
Qena (comp. p. 268), while the road to the left runs direct to the 
great Temple of Amun and the house of the director of the excava- 
tions at Karnak (p. 280). The main road, straight ahead, brings us to — 


shy 
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the village of Karnak and the Temple of Khons. On the way we pass _ 
the pedestals of numerous recumbent rams (p. 277), while others 
flank also the old road to the Temple of Mut that diverges here. 


a. TEMPLE oF KHONS AND SURROUNDING BUILDINGS. 


A handsome Portal, erected by EuergetesI. (p. cxi), with a winged 
sun-disk in the concave cornice, forms the 8. W. entrance to the pre- 
cincts of Karnak, which are enclosed by a brick wall. The reliefs show 
Euergetes praying and sacrificing 
to the Theban deities. Beyond 
this portal another avenue of 
sphinxes, erected by Ramses XI., 
last of the Ramessids, brings us 
to the beautiful temple of Khons. 

The Temple of Khons was 
dedicated to the Theban moon- 
god Khons, son of Amun and Mut, 
and, like Ramses III.’s temple to 
Amun (p. 282), may be regarded as 
5 a typical example of an Egyptian 

sanctuary under the New Empire. 
Ramses III, reared the walls of 
this temple, but placed reliefs only 
3 in the innermost chambers; the 
completion of the decoration was 
left for his successors Ramses IV., 
Ramses XI., and the priest-king 
3 Herihor (p. cvii), the last of whom 
built also the court (Pl. A). 
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OROR @©® The entrance is formed by a 

a ©® \ ©®© large os (Pl. P-P), 105 fi in 
- length, 33 ft.in breadth, and 59 ft. 
) ’ ? 

72 © A, @-@ in height. Upon the front may be 
;ORO) ORO) seen the four vertical grooves, with 


ge the corresponding apertures in the 
Iasonry, used in fastening the 
flagstaffs. The reliefs on the towers 


= ie of the pylon show the high-priest 
Pinutem I, (21st Dyn.) and his wife Hent-tewe sacrificing to various 
Theban deities, In front of each tower lay a porch, borne by columns 
and surmounted by a wooden ceiling. The bases of the columns are 
still in situ. 

The central portal (reliefs of Alexander II.) admits to the Court 
(Pl. A), which is surrounded on two sides by a colonnade with a 
double row of papyrus-columns with bud-capitals. On the smooth 
shafts and on the walls are representations of Herihor offering 
sacrifices. The court had four side-exits. 
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On the right (E.) wall is a noteworthy relief: Herihor offering incense 
before the sacred boats of Amun (ram’s head), Mut (goddess’s head), and 
Khons (falcon’s head). To the right is a relief of the facade of the temple, 
showing the pylon with its flagstaffs. 

In the rear of the court is an incline leading to the PRonAos 
or Vestibule, which is borne by twelve columns. Beyond this lies a 
Hypostyle Hall (Pl. B), occupying the entire breadth of the building. 
The central aisle has four papyrus-columns with calyx-capitals, while 
the two aisles on each side, which are 5 ft. lower, are separated by 
two columns with bud-capitals. On the walls and columns appear 
Ramses XI. and Herihor (p. 278), high-priest of Amun, sacrificing 
to various deities. 

A door in the centre of the rear wall leads to the Sanctuary (P1.D) 
containing the Chapel (Pl. ©), which is open at poth ends and in 
which was preserved the sacred boat of Khons. The reliefs on the 
outside of the walls of the chapel represent the king (Ramses IV. 
and Ramses XI.) before various gods. Blocks bearing representations 
and cartouches of Thutmosis II. and Amenophis III. have been 
built into the walls of the chapel. 

On each side of this hall lie dark chambers, with reliefs by 
Ramses IV.; and behind it a doorway of the Ptolemaio period admits 
to a Small Hall (Pl. E), with four sixteen-sided columns. The reliefs 
in this hall exhibit Ramses IV. (but occasionally also the Emperor 
Augustus, e.g. on each side of the entrance) before the Theban gods. 
Adjoining are seven Small Chambers (Pl. F-M), with reliefs of 
Ramses III. and his successor. In Rooms H and I the colours are 
particularly well preserved: on the wide N, wall of Room I, the king, 
accompanied by Hathor, offers flowers to the falcon-headed Mont of 
Thebes and the goddess ‘Sun of both lands, eye of Re’, who sit in a 
chapel; on the W. wall, the king offering incense and holy water to 
a lion-headed, ithyphallic deity and to Khons. In Room M, which 
was dedicated to the worship of Osiris, is 4 representation of the 
dead Osiris upon his bier, with Isis and Nephthys mourning over him. 

The exit into the open air from Room Lis now walled up, and the 
staircase ascending from Room D to the roof of the temple (view) is in- 
accessible. 

A Temple of Epet, the hippopotamus-goddess (p. clvi), erected 
by Euergetes II. (p. oxii), adjoins the temple of Khons on the 8. W.; 
it stands upon a basis about 40 ft. in height, crowned with a con- 
cave cornice. The keeper of the temple of Khons will open it on 
request. The main entrance is on the W. side; on the jambs appears 
the king before Osiris and other deities. We enter first a Rectangular 
Hail, with a well-preserved ceiling resting upon two columns, with 
flower-capitals and heads of Hathor above them. The grated windows 
at the top of the S. wall should be noted. To the right lie three side- 
rooms with crypts; the door on the left is built up. — We proceed 
through the central door into a Second Hall, with mural reliefs show- 
ing the king and various deities, This is flanked by two side-rooms. 
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The room on the left contains a representation of the dead Osiris 
on the bier, with Isis and Nephthys at his side. — The room on the 
right was dedicated to the birth of Horus: opposite the door, Isis suck- 
ling Horus, surrounded by gods; the king brings (left) milk and (right) a 
piece of cloth. On the lintel of the door, Har-sem-tewe (p. 261) as a falcon 
with a double crown is protected in the marsh by the hippopotamus- 
goddess Epet and a lion-goddess. 

We then pass through a door, on the right jamb of which ap- 
pears the goddess Epet, and enter the Sanctuary, where a figure of 
the goddess stood in a niche. The niche-reliefs show the king before 
Epet, who is represented (left) as a post with the head of Hathor 
and (right) as a hippopotamus. — In the E. wall of the temple is a 
small Chapel of Osiris (separate entrance on the E. side, opposite 
the door in the 8. W. corner of the court of the Temple of Khons), 
constructed by Ptolemy XIII. (p. cxiii). To this belongs the shaft 
issuing from the sanctuary of the Temple of Epet, in which perhaps 
a relic of Osiris was buried. 


6. THe GREAT TEMPLE OF AMUN, 

The Temple of Amun, like those on the left bank (comp. p. 298 seqq.), 
is placed with its longer axis at right angles to the Nile. According to 
the practice of Lepsius and other Egyptologists, we consider the Nile as 
flowing from S. to N., and so use the simple expressions W., N., E., So 
whereas geographical accuracy would require N.W., N.E., S.E., and S.W. 
On some of our plans these imaginary points of the compass are indicated 
as well as the true N. — Puan, see p. 279. 

From the Temple of Khons we proceed in the direction of the 
Nile and soon reach the first pylon of the great temple of Amun. 
To the W. of this is the House of the Director of the Excavations 
(Director of Works, Antiquities Department). Direct route from 
Luxor, see p. 277, Donkeys and carriages must be left at the door 
to the W. of the seventh pylon (p, 295), — The rectangular terrace in 
front of the first pylon was even in antiquity covered by the waters 
of the inundation, as is indicated by marks on its front, recording 
the height of the inundations under the 24st-26th dynasties. On 
the terrace rises a small Obelisk of Sethos II., beside which is the 
base of its companion. An avenue of recumbent rams, erected by 
Ramses II., extended from this point to the portal of the temple of 
Amun, The fragments of building to the S.W. of the right pylon- 
tower belong to a Chapel erected about 390 B.C. by King Achoris and 
his successor Psamuthis (p. ox). In the interior Psamuthis appears 
on the right and left walls, offering incense to the boat of Amun. 

The great **Temple of Amun was not built on any single 
uniform plan, Its foundation must be dated not later than the 
first monarchs of the 12th Dynasty (2000-1788 B.C.), most of the 
Pharaohs taking some share in its enlargement or adornment. 
Amenophis I. (p. cv) built a second sanctuary alongside the main. 
temple of the Middle Empire, but this was again removed at an early 
period (p. 294). When Thutmosis I. made Thebes the capital of 
the New Empire the original modest shrine seemed no longer worthy 
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of the dignity of the god, and the king therefore built round the 
temple of the Middle Empire a large court which was bounded on 
the W. by a pylon (No. V), and was surrounded inside by colonnades 
with statues of Osiris. At a later date he erected in front of this 
another pylon (No. IV) with an enclosing wall, placed two obelisks 
in front of this, and constructed a colonnade between the two pylons. 
In the reign of Hatshepsut (p. cv) alterations and additions were 
made in the interior. In front of the temple of the Middle Empire, 
in the court of ThutmosisI., she constructed a special sanctuary, and 
in the colonnade between pylons IV and V she erected two obelisks, 
besides practically rebuilding the colonnade itself. Her brother Thut- 
mosis III. continued these alterations when he became sole monarch. 
He tore down most of the colonnades in the court of Thutmosis I. 
and replaced them with a series of small chapels. A new pylon 
(No. VI) was erected, and the court between this and the building 
of Hatshepsut, which had been embellished with a vestibule, was 
adorned with colonnades. The colonnade of Thutmosis I., between 
pylons IV and V, was subjected to a thoroughgoing alteration, the 
main object of which was to withdraw the obelisks of Hatshepsut from 
the gaze of visitors to the temple. Two new obelisks were raised in 
front of those of Thutmosis I. About twenty years later the king 
continued his alterations of the temple by erecting the two Halls of 
Annals and the antechambers between pylons V and VI. To the 
reign of Thutmosis III. is due also the Great Festal Temple which 
lies to the E., i.e. behind the main temple. Amenophis III. erected 
a new pylon (No. III) on the main front of the temple. All these 
puildings of the 18th Dynasty were thrown into the shade by the 
erections under the 19th Dynasty. Ramses J. raised a fifth pylon 
(No. II), and he and his successors, Sethos I. and Ramses II., created 
between this and the third pylon of Amenophis III. that gigantic 
hypostyle hall, probably left unfinished by AmenophisIIL., which has 
remained ever since as one of the chief wonders of Egyptian archi- 
tecture. Ramses II. caused also a second girdle-wall to be built, and 
the temple now seemed to have received its final form. The temples 
of Sethos II. and Ramses III. were separate buildings, erected in front 
of the great sanctuary. But the Libyan kings of Bubastis (22nd Dyn.) 
revived the traditions of the ancient Pharaohs, A huge court, in- 
corporating half of the temple of Ramses III., was built by Sheshonk 
in front of the pylon of Ramses I.; it had colonnades on two sides 
and ended inagreat pylon (No. Ll), Taharka, the Ethiopian (25th Dyn.), 
afterwards constructed a processional way with colossal columns in 
this court. The temple was left unaltered under the Ptolemies, who 
contented themselves with a few alterations (including the erection 
of the granite chapel of Philip Arrhideus). Its decay began in the 
time of the Roman emperors (pp. 271, 272). — Extensive excava- 
tions and restorations have been very successfully accomplished 


since 1895 by the Egyptian Department of Antiquities. 
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The *First Pylon is still 370 ft. wide, with walls 49 ft. thick and 
1421/, ft. high. This gigantic portal, which dates from the Ethiopian 
period, was never completed; and portions of the scaffolding, 
constructed of crude bricks, remain to this day. — The inscrip- 
tions on the door of the pylon merit notice. The one on the right, 
high up, placed there by the savants who accompanied the army of 
Napoleon to Egypt in 1799, records the latitude and longitude of 
the chief temples of the Pharaohs, as calculated by them; opposite, 
on the left, is one erected by an Italian learned society (Feb. 9th, 
1841), showing the variation of the compass as 10/56”. 

A magnificent *View is enjoyed from the top, which is reached 
by a staircase on the N. tower (comp. below). It is interesting to 
seek to identify, with the aid of the accompanying plan, the various 
columns, obelisks, and pillars, though at first we seem to see noth- 
ing but a confused system of ruins. 

The *Great Court, built by the rulers of the 22nd Dynasty, is 
276 ft. deep and 338 ft. wide. On each side is a row of columns, 
that on the right (S.) being interrupted by the temple of Ramses III. 
(see below). 

To the left stands the small TumpxE oF Serxos II., built of grey 
sandstone, with the exception of the door-frames and the lower 
part of the walls, for which a reddish quartzose sandstone has been 
used. The temple has three chapels, adorned with good reliefs, of 
which that in the centre was dedicated to Amun, that on the left 
to Mut, and that on the right to Khons. The niches contained 
images of the gods. A staircase inside the wall of the Khons chapel 
leads to the roof of the temple. 

Beside the Temple of Sethos II., on the N.W. side of the court, are 
a number of recumbent rams, which were stored here in antiquity. They 
belonged to the avenue of recumbent rams, erected by Ramses II. (p. 280), 


which led to the second pylon, and were removed on the erection of the 
various buildings in the great court, 

In the centre of the great court are two large Pedestals for sta- 
tues (that on the right retains its base only). Behind was the 
Colonnade of Taharka; of the original ten columns there still stand 
five broken shafts on the left side and one complete column (with 
calyx-capital and abacus) on the right. This structure had a door on 
each of its four sides ; in front of the W. door is a recumbent sphinx. 

Upon the complete column, on the right, which was restored in 1927, 
Psammetichos II. (26th Dyn.) has placed his name over that of the Ethiopian 
Taharka (25th Dyn.); beside it is the name of Ptolemy IV. Philopator (p. oxii), 
which appears also on the abacus. The shaft is composed of twenty-five 
courses of carefully hewn stone, the capital of five courses. The height 
is 69 ft.; the greatest breadth of the capital 16 ft., the circumference at 
the top 49 ft. The columns were united by means of stone screens, dating 
from the reign of Philopator. 

A door in the N. walk of the colonnade surrounding the great court 
leads out of the temple, and from this point we may skirt the outer wall 
to the left to the steps leading to the top of the First Pylon (see above). 

The *Temple of Ramses III., to the right, facing the great court, 


wag dedicated to Amun, It is perhaps the best extant specimen of 
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a simple Egyptian temple, built throughout on a single homogeneous 
plan. Its total length is 170 ft. 

The Pylon with the entrance-door, which has two statues of the 
king, is much injured at the top. On the exterior of the left tower 
(E.) Ramses III., with the double crown, smites a band of prisoners 
with his club. Amun, in front of him, hands him the sword of victory 
and delivers to him chained together the representatives of the van- 
quished peoples, who appear in three rows. In the two upper rows 
are the conquered nations of the south, in the third row those of the 
north. On the right tower are similar representations, the king here 
wearing the crown of Lower Egypt. In the doorway Ramses III. 
receives from Amun the symbol of life, etc. 

Beyond the pylon is an open Court, flanked by covered passages. 
The roofs of these passages are each supported by eight pillars, 
against which lean colossal figures of Ramses III. as Osiris. 

On the rear walls of the pylon-towers, facing the court, are represent- 
ations of Ramses III. receiving from Amun the hieroglyph for ‘jubilee’, 
as a sign that the king would yet celebrate many jubilees. — The walls 
of the colonnades are embellished with reliefs: in the E. arcade, the pro- 
cession of the sacred boat of Amun; in the W. arcade, a procession with 
the statue of the ithyphallic Amun, borne by priests and accompanied by 
standard-bearers. — The architraves bear florid dedicatory inscriptions, 
recording that Ramses III. erected this monument in honour of his father 
Amun, — A door in the left colonnade opens into the Portico of the 
Bubastides (see below); and one in the right colonnade (now built up) 
admitted to the S. colonnade of the great court. 

The court is adjoined by the Vestibule or Pronaos of the temple, 
which latter is on a higher level. It is supported in front by four 
Osiris-pillars, and in the rear by four columns with bud-capitals. 
The pillars are united by stone screens adorned with reliefs. 

From the vestibule a door leads into a Hypostyle Hall, with eight 
columns with bud-capitals. Adjoining are three Chapels, dedicated 
respectively to Amun (in the middle; with two lattice-windows), 
Mut (left), and Khons (tight), and each containing representations 
of the king sacrificing to the boat of the respective god. Beside the 
chapel of Khons is another chamber, and beside the chapel of Mut 
is a staircase, while beyond the chapel of Amun, on each side, is a 
chamber. 

From the court of the Temple of Ramses we pass through the E. 
door to the so-called Portico of the Bubastides, situated at the S.E. 
corner of the great court. This portico was embellished with reliefs 
and inscriptions by the kings of the 22nd Dynasty. 

The following reliefs may be particularized. To the left (E.; on the 
projecting wall), above: ‘Amun hands King Osorkon I. the curved sword 
and the palm-branch (symbol of long life); below: Khnum holds the hiero- 
glyph for ‘life’ to the king’s nose; Hathor gives milk to the king. — Right 
(W.) wall: Takelothis IT. and his son Osorkon, the high-priest of Amun, 
before Amun, Below is a long inscription. 

We then return to the great court and proceed to the dilapidated 
Second Pylon of Ramses I. The two towers, with four long grooves 
for the flagstaffs (p. clxxii), have been freed from the ruins of later 
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buildings which were erected in front of it out of the materials of 
a temple of the heretical period (comp. p. cv). In the centre is the 
huge portal. In front of the portal was a kind of small Vestibule 
the entrance to which was flanked by two statues of Ramses II. The 
figure on the right side still stands; only the legs of the other figure 
remain. On the S. side of this vestibule appears Ramses II. defeating 
the foesof Amun. In the doorway, where the cartouches of RamseslI., 
SethosI., and Ramses II. are found, an intervening door was erected 
by Philometor and Euergetes IJ. (p. cxii), during their joint reign. 
The lintel of this doorway is wanting, but the jambs are in good 
preservation, with reliefs showing the king sacrificing to the gods 
of the temple. On the inner sides of the earlier doorway are Ptole- 
maic reliefs showing the same scenes on the right and left. At the 
foot are the sacred boat of Amun and Ramses III. entering the 
temple. In the second row from the foot appears Ramses III. kneeling 
before Amun and holding the symbol of jubilee, indicative of long 
reign. Behind stands the goddess Mut, while Khons, with the moon’s 
disk on his head, conducts Philometor to Amun. The third row from 
the bottom shows the king beneath the sacred tree of Heliopolis, with 
the goddes Seshet inscribing his name among the leaves. Probably 
the representations are a restoration by Philometor of older works. 
The other rows exhibit the king in presence of various deities. 

We next enter the **Great Hypostyle Hall, which was justly con- 
sidered one of the wonders of the world. It has been restored and 
had its foundations strengthened by the Department of Antiquities. 
Though a certain picturesque effect due to the former ruinous condi- 
tion has necessarily been lost, the huge hall is still extraordinarily 
impressive as we look southwards from the N. side through the rows 
of columns. This is especially the case in the morning or evening, 
or by moonlight, when the columns cast intense black shadows. 

The breadth of this great hall is 338 ft., its depth 170 ft., and 
its area 6000 sq. yds., an area spacious enough to accommodate the 
entire cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. The roof was supported by 
one hundred and thirty-four columns arranged in sixteen rows, of 
which the two central rows are higher than the others and consist of 
papyrus-columns with open capitals, while the other rows have 
clustered columns with closed capitals. The hall is divided into nave 
and aisles. The nave, itself divided into three aisles, is c. 79 ft. in 
height. The roof is supported by the two central rows of columns 
and one of the lower rows on each side, the deficiency in the height 
of the latter being met by placing square pillars above them. The 
Spaces between these pillars were occupied by windows with stone 
lattice-work (one on the S. side is still almost perfect). The side- 
aisles are 33 ft. lower than the nave. 


The columns are not monolithic but are built up of semi-drums, 
31/2 ft. in height and 61/2 ft. in diameter. The material is a reddish-brown 
sandstone, Each of the twelve columns in the two central rows is 113/, ft. in 
diameter and upwards of 33 ft. in circumference, i.e. as thick as Trajan’s 
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Column in Rome or the Vendéme Column in Paris. It requires six men 
with outstretched arms to span one of these huge columns. Their height 
is 69 ft., that of the capitals 44 ft. The remaining hundred and twenty- 
two columns are each 42l/2 ft. in height and 271/2 ft. in circumference. 

Side-doors (several now closed) lead from the hypostyle hall into the 
open air (comp. the plan). — A door in the N.W. corner leads to a cor- 
ridor and thence to a staircase ascending to the roof of the N. tower of 
the 2nd pylon. — The door in the N.E. corner gives on a staircase to the 
roof of the hypostyle hall. A corresponding staircase on the left of the 
. side-door commands a striking view of the hall; another staircase (closed) 
py the S.E. side-door (PI. x) leads to the roof of the 3rd pylon. 


Hypostyle Hall of Karnak (reconstruction, after Maspero). 


On the right as we enter is a door-like frame of a vanished mem- 
orial of Ramses II., probably a kind of folding altar, in front of which 
lies an alabaster slab with a representation of enemies (negroes and 
Asiatics) ‘under the soles of the king’; to the left of the door is a 
colossal double statue of Amun and Ramses II. 

The walls of the hall, the columns, the abaci, and the architrave 
are covered with inscriptions and reliefs, many of which still retain 
their ancient colouring. These date from the reigns of Sethos1. and 
Ramses II., the former of whom decorated the N. half of the hall (as 
far as the tenth row of columns), the latter the S, half. Only a single 
column (the first in the sixth row) bears the names of Ramses I. 
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Ramses III., Ramses 1V., Ramses VI., and Ramses XII. have like- 
wise recorded their names. 

Among the beautiful Mural Reliefs of Sethos I. those on the N. wall 
are of special merit. To the left of the N. side-door (Pl. a), below: Sethos 
in front of the sanctuary containing the sacred boat of Amun; Sethos con- 
ducted to the temple by Mont, with a falcon’s head, and Atum; procession 
of sacred boats; above, Sethos and the gods of Thebes. Right of the door 
(Pl. 6), below: Sethos offering incense to the sacred boats; Sethos con- 
ducted to the temple (comp. p. 285); Sethos kneeling in the chapel before 
Amun and Khons and receiving the symbols ofa long reign; above, Sethos 
sacrificing to the various metamorphoses of Amun; the king kneeling to 
the god Harakhte, who is seated under a canopy, while behind the king 
stands the lion-headed goddess Wert-hekew with a palm-branch from which 
various symbols are suspended; to the left, the king on his knees beneath 
the sacred tree of Heliopolis, while Thoth inscribes the name of Sethos 
among the leaves. — Among the Mural Reliefs of Ramses II., which seem 
to refer to his visit to Thebes in the first year of his reign, we note 
especially those on either side of the S. door. Right, the king sacrificing 
to the sacred boat, which is carried by priests wearing falcon or jackal 
masks; Ramses walks by the boat wearing priestly dress with a panther’s 
skin; behind, the boats of Khons and Mut, likewise borne by priests. 
Left, below, the king in front of the chapels of the sacred boats of Amun, 
Mut, and Khons; farther left, the king kneels to Amun, Mut, and Khons 
beneath the sacred tree of Memphis and receives the symbols of a long 
reign, while Thoth writes the king’s name among the leaves. — In the S. 
aisle are two fine sandstone statues of Sethos II. (headless). 

On the outside walls of this hall are *Historical Reliefs of great 
importance, commemorating the victories of Sethos I. (N.) and Ram- 
ses II. (S.) over the inhabitants of Palestine and Libya (best seen 
by afternoon light). 

We pass through the N.E. door, beside Pl. d, and begin with 
the reliefs at the E. end of the Norra WaLL (Pl.d). Upper Row. Here 
we see King Sethos in Lebanon. The inhabitants, whose physi- 
ognomies are distinctly characterized, are forced to fell trees for him. 
Lower Row, Battle with the Beduin of S, Palestine. Sethos is driv- 
ing in his chariot and launching his arrows against the foes, who 
lie in confused heaps of dead and wounded. Above, to the left, is 
the fortress of Canaan, whose inhabitants are beseeching mercy or 
assisting the fugitives to ascend into it, 

We now turn the corner and reach Plan e. Upper Row (partly 
destroyed; described from left to right). 4. Battle of Yenuam in 
Syria. The king, advancing to the attack in his chariot, shoots arrows 
against the enemy, whose charioteers, cavalry, and infantry flee in 
wild confusion. To the left is the fortress of Yenuam, surrounded 
with water. The inhabitants of the country, many of whom are re- 
presented full face (contrary to the usual Egyptian method), conceal 
themselves among trees. 2. The king binding captive Syrians with 
his own hand. 3. The king, marching behind his chariot, appears 
dragging four captives with him and drawing others in two rows 
behind him. 4. Sethos leads two rows of captured Syrians before 
the Theban triad, Amun, Mut, and Khons, to whom he also pre- 
sents costly vessels captured amongst the booty. — Lower Row 


(from left to right), 4, Triumphal progress of the king through 
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Palestine. Sethos, standing in his chariot, which advances at a 
walk, turns towards the princes of Palestine, who do him homage 
with uplifted hands. Behind the king are a fortress and the costly 
vessels taken from the foe. Above and below the horses are seen 
small castles, built by the king to protect the water-stations. 2. 
Battle against the Beduin of S. Palestine. The king, in his chariot, 
shoots arrows against the enemy, the survivors of whom flee to the 
mountains, Beneath are several castles and wells, with the wounded 
lying beside them. 3. Victorious return of the king from Syria. The 
king stands in his chariot, preceded and followed by fettered cap- 
tives. The boundary between Asia and Africa is marked by a canal 
bordered by reeds, in which crocodiles swim, the canal is spanned 
by a bridge, at each end of which is a fortified guard-house. On 
the Egyptian side (to the right) two groups of priests, with nosegays, 
and grandees welcome the returning monarch. 4. The king dedicates 
the captured Syrians and the booty to Amun. 

To the right and left of the door are two colossal reliefs, in 
which the king raises his club against a band of foes whom he holds 
by the hair. Opposite is Amun, with several rows of captured na- 
tions and cities, presenting the curved sword of victory to Sethos. 

The representations on the W. part of the N. wall (Pl. f) begin 
at the other end and run from right to left. Top Row. Storming of 
Kadesh in the land of Amor (N. Palestine). The king (figure want- 
ing) shoots against the foe from his chariot, which has overthrown 
a hostile chariot. To the right, on a tree-clad height, appears the 
fortress of Kadesh, the defenders of which are pierced with arrows. 
A herd of cattle, accompanied by the herdsmen, takes to flight. — 
Middle Row. 1. Battle against the Libyans. The king in his chariot 
holds with his bow a Libyan, whom he is about to smite with the 
sword. To the right are heaps of dead and wounded enemies. The 
Libyans are distinguished by large pigtails worn on one side and by 
feathers on their heads. 2. The king transfixes a Libyan with his 
lance. 3. The king in his chariot, preceded by two rows of captured 
foes. 4. The king presents the captives and the booty to the Theban 
triad. — Bottom Row. 1. Battle against the Hittites in N. Syria. The 
king in his chariot shoots against his foes, who petake themselves to 
headlong flight in chariots, on horseback, or on foot. 2. The king in 
his chariot grasps cords to which are fastened several captives and 
two hostile chariots. In front of him are two rows of captured 
Hittites. 3. The king consecrates the captives and the booty to the 
Theban triad, who are in this instance accompanied by the goddess 
of truth. — We re-enter the great hypostyle hall by the N. side-door 
and pass through the S. door (the S.E. door being closed ) to inspect 
the reliefs on the outside of the Sours Wati (21. g,h), which com- 
memorate the campaigns of Ramses II. against the Hittites. They 
may also be visited after seeing the rest of the temple buildings, 
from the door beside the seventh pylon (comp. p. 295). 
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At the W. end of the S. wall, on the outside of the S. tower ot 
the second pylon, is the TrrumpHaL INsoRIPTION oF SHESHONK I. 
(the Shishak of the Bible, p. cvii). This commemorates the victory 
won by Shishak in Palestine in the fifth year of Rehoboam, son of 
Solomon, King of Judah. The large form of Amun appears to the 
left, grasping in his right hand the sword of victory and in his left 
cords binding five rows of captured towns in Palestine, each of which 
is represented by a circular wall enclosing its name, beneath the 
upper part of a fettered prisoner. The curved noses, prominent cheek- 
bones, and pointed beards of the captives clearly identify 
them as Semitic. Beneath Amun appears the goddess of the 
Theban Nome, with the name of the nome upon her head: HE 
She holds a club, bow, and quiver, and leads five rows of captives 
with cords. To the right Shishak is seen grasping a group of cowering 
Semites by the hair and smiting them with his club. The figure of 
Shishak was left unfinished. 

The Biblical passages referring to the campaign are I. Kings xiv. 25, 26 
and lI, Chron, xii. 2-9. Of the name-labels only a few can be identified 
with certainty with otherwise known names of places in Palestine, such 
as Rabbah (last ring of the first row), Taanach, Shunem, Rehob, Haphraim, 
Mahanaim, Gibeon, Beth-horon, Kedemoth, Ajalon (second row). The 


rest of the inscriptions, which are couched in the usual bombastic style, 
give no further information as to the campaign. 


On the projecting wall of the court to the E. of the 8. side-door 
is an inscription containing the Treaty of Peace concluded with the 
king of the Hittites by Ramses II. in the 21st year of his Teign 
(comp. p. cvi). — At Pl. i, beyond the wall, we see Ramses II. 
leading two rows of captives before Amun. Beneath is the poetical 
account of the Hittite campaign. At Pl. k, on the end of the wall 
(beside the closed S.E. door of the hypostyle hall), we find a relief 
of Ramses lI. presenting to Amun the captives and costly vessels 
taken in the Syrian campaigns. 

The Third Pylon, built by Amenophis III. and now completely 
tuined, forms the rear wall of the great hypostyle hall, into which 
its Vestibule still projects. Large alabaster slabs with superb reliefs 
of AmenophisI., from a temple of that king, were built into it. 
On the rear of the 8. tower (PI. /) is a long inscription (imperfect at 
the top), recording the gifts of Amenophis III. to the god Amun; and 
on the rear of the N. tower (PI. m) are seen the last remnants of a 
larger representation of a festal voyage, in the shape of a sacred bark 
of Amun with the king on board and another fully manned ship. 

In the Central Court we come first upon an Obelisk, the last sur- 
vivor of four erected in pairs by Thutmosis I. and Thutmosis Il. 
It is 71 ft. high and stands upon a base 6 ft. square; its weight is 
estimated at 143 tons. On each face of the obelisk are three vertical 
inscriptions, the central one being the dedicatory inscription of 
Thutmosis I. and the other two additions by RamsesIV. and Ram- 
ses VI. The bases of the three other obelisks are adjacent. The obelisks 
of Thutmosis I. marked the entrance to the temple in his reign. 
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Next follows the Fourth Pylon, in a most ruinous condition. (Ac- 
cording to the inscriptions in relief the door was restored by Alexander 
the Great.) 

Beyond it are the scanty remains of a Colonnade, originally em- 
pellished with columns and with niches containing colossal statues 
of Osiris (with arms crossed and the symbol for ‘iife’ in each hand). 
Within this colonnade rose the two great Obelisks of Queen Hatshep- 
sut, made of fine pink granite from Aswan and originally covered 
at the apex with electrum (a natural alloy of gold and silver). The 
right (S.) obelisk has been overthrown and broken, and its upper 
portion lies on top of the rubbish heap a little farther to the right; 
long inscriptions on the base celebrate the power of the queen. The 
left *Obelisk, still standing, is 97 ft. high and its diameter at the 
base is 81/, ft.; it weighs c. 320 tons and is the tallest ancient obelisk 
known, with the exception of the Lateran Obelisk (in Rome), which 
is 101 ft. high. On each of the four sides is a single vertical inserip- 
tion recording the dedication of the obelisks and the fact that they 
were made in seven months. On the upper parts are reliefs, showing 
Hatshepsut, Thutmosis I., and Thutmosis III. sacrificing to Amun. 
The names and figures of Amun were obliterated by Amenophis IV., 
put restored by SethosI. By the wall to the left is a granite statue 
of Thutmosis III., kneeling and holding an altar in front of him. 

This colonnade underwent various transformations under the 18th Dyn- 
asty. When Thutmosis I. built it originally it had a wooden roof borne 
by wooden columns, afterwards replaced by stone ones, of which three 
pases are still in situ. The two obelisks were erected by Hatshepsut to 
celebrate a jubilee in the sixteenth year of her reign. Thutmosis III. after- 
wards surrounded the obelisks with a sandstone structure which concealed 
them to a height of about 82 ft., portions of which still remain. The colon- 
nade was transformed by receiving a stone roof supported by two rows 
of papyrus-columns (six on the N. side, eight on the S.). The five old 
columns were, however, retained. Niches were formed in the walls and 
filled with statues of Thutmosis I., removed from the great court (p. 282). 
The decoration of the S, part was not concluded until the reign of 
Amenophis II, 

Through the Fifth Pylon, also erected by Thutmosis I., we reach 
two small Antechambers, inserted by Thutmosis II. in front of the 
sixth pylon, and now in a state of ruin. To the right and left of 
these are two larger courts adorned with colonnades of sixteen-sided 
columns (comp. p. clxii) and statues of Osiris. These form the last 
remnant of the great court of Thutmosis I., which once surrounded 
the temple of the Middle Empire. In the passage leading to the N. 
court is a colossal seated figure of Amenophis II, in red granite. — 
The Sixth Pylon, the last and smallest of all, an erection of Thut- 
mosis III., is now in ruins. On the walls to the right and left of the 
granite gateway are representations in the usual style of the cities 
and tribes subdued by Thutmosis III. (comp. pp. 286, 287); to the 
right are the tribes of the S., to the left ‘the tribes of the Upper 
Retenu [i.e. Syria], which His Majesty took in the wretched town 


of Megiddo’. 
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Beyond the sixth pylon lies the First Hall of Records, erected 
by Thutmosis IIJ. in a court which he had constructed some time 
previously. Here stand two large Granite Pillars, which once support- 
ed the roof. The S. (right) pillar bears the heraldic plant of Upper 
Egypt, the N. pillar the papyrus of Lower Egypt. Here are also the 
remains of wonderful Colossal Statues of Amun (much restored) 
and the Goddess Amunet, in reddish sandstone, dedicated by King 
Tutankhamtn, whose name was later replaced by that of Haremhab. 

To the left and right of this Hall of Records are the court and colon- 
nades of Thutmosis IlI., the ceiling of which was borne by clustered 
papyrus-columns with sixteen shafts. On the back of the entrance-door 
to the S. part are representations of Sethos II. On the E. wall, in the 
facade of the building of Hatshepsut, is a false door which was once 
lavishly adorned ‘with gold and lapis lazuli’. On the S. side are five 
chapels for the worship of Amenophis I. 

The Granite Chapel, in which the sacred boat stood on a pedestal 
(still in situ), was built in the time of Philip Arrhideus (323-317 
B.C.), probably on the site of an earlier chapel of Thutmosis IL., 
fragments of which have been placed outside. This chapel is built of 
pink granite and is divided into two chambers. The front chamber, 
opening to the W., is 20 ft. long, the hinder one is over 25 ft. long 
and has in the EK, wall a double window reached by four granite steps. 
The walls both outside and inside were covered with reliefs, the 
colouring of which is still in good preservation at some points. The 
ceiling too is well preserved. 

Interior Walls. In the first chamber Philip appears offering sacrifices 
to various forms of Amun and performing other religious rites. The 
figures and inscriptions are picked out with bluish-green pigment. The 
reliefs in the second chamber are larger, but in poorer preservation. Here, 
to the left, Philip is seated at a banquet. — Eaterior Walls. On the S. 
side of the first chamber are four rows of reliefs, the lowest of which is 
destroyed: 41. Rites attending the entrance of the chapel by the king; the 
goddess Amunet gives milk to the king. 2,3. The sacred boats of Amun, 
borne by priests, going and returning on a festal occasion. On the S. wall 
of the second chamber are four sadly damaged reliefs, side by side, re- 
presenting the king sacrificing to various forms of Amun or performing 
religious ceremonies. On the N. wall of the first chamber the king offers 
two small trees to Amun-Kamephis. On the N. wall of the second chamber 
are representations of foundation ceremonies and of sacrificial scenes. 

On the N. wall of the Second Hall of Records of Thutmosis III. 
(enclosing the chapel) are long inscriptions detailing the military 
achievements of that monarch. The relief above the inscription to 
the right of the black granite door depicts Thutmosis III. conferring 
gifts on the temple (two obelisks, vases, necklaces, chests). — Open- 
ing off the Hall of Records to the N. and S. are a number of rooms, 
all more or less in ruins, which were built and embellished with 
reliefs by Queen Hatshepsut. As in all other places, the names and 
figures of the queen have been scratched out or replaced by those of 
Thutmosis I. or Thutmosis II. In the 8. half are a room containing 
a staircase leading to the roof, and a chamber with a granite altar 
dedicated by Thutmosis III. Here is also a fine statue of Ameno- 
phis II. (sitting beside a damaged figure of Amun), 
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The *Reliefs of Queen Hatshepsut, in a room to the N. shut off by a black 
granite door (opened by the keeper), are very fine and have retained their 
colour well. The left wall, which originally adjoined the N. wall of the 
second record hall, was removed thence and re-erected here. The portraits 
of Hatshepsut have been deleted and here and there replaced by poor 
reliefs of Thutmosis II. and III. Note the difference between the red-skinned 
Amun of Karnak and the black-skinned Amun-Kamephis. 


We now descend to the E. to an open space, strewn with the 
scanty relics of the earliest Temple of the Middle Empire. In front 
of the chambers of Thutmosis II., which may be recognized on the 
N. side, ran a path, on which the Pharaohs erected statues to the 


grandees judged worthy of that honour. 
We next reach the *Great Festal Temple of Thutmosis ITI. We enter 


by the main portal on the S.W. (Pl. a), in front of which stand two 
statues of the king as Osiris (the left one only complete) and the 
stumps of two sixteen-sided columns (comp. p. clxiv). We turn to 
the left, traverse the antechambers, and find ourselves in the Great 
Festal Hall, which has five aisles and is 444 ft. wide and 52 ft. deep. 
The roof of the three central aisles, which were higher than the 
others, was supported by twenty columns in two rows and thirty-two 
square pillars. The tent-pole shaped columns (p. clxviii) are unique, 
and indicate that the architect conceived the central aisles as form- 
ing a huge festal tent. The pillars, not so tall as the columns, were 
of the same height as the outer walls and with the latter supported 
the pentagonal roofing slabs of the lower side-aisles. At the same 
time they were prolonged to the same height as the columns by 
means of imposts and architrave, in order to assist the columns in 
supporting the roof of the central aisles. The reliefs on the pillars 
show Thutmosis II. in presence of the gods. The hall contains sev- 


eral torsos of statues found there. 

In the Christian era the hall was converted into a Church (comp. 
p- clxxxviii), and the columns still show paintings of the 6-7th cent, 
portraying personages of the Coptic church. 

‘At the §.W. corner of the hall is the chamber (Pl. c) in which was 
found the so-called Karnak Table of the Kings, a list of the Egyptian mon- 
archs from the earliest times down to the 18th Dyn. (removed in 1848 
to the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris). The statues of the ancient kings 
which were carried in procession by the priests were probably kept in 
this room. — On the N, side of the three central aisles lie three Chapels ; 
the one on the W. (Pl. a) contains a colossal group of Thutmosis III. between 
Amun and Mut. — From the N.W, corner of the hal] we next pass through 
an antechamber (Pl. z) into a narrow corridor, the N. side of which is ad- 
orned with fine reliefs: Thutmosis III. offering incense to the ithyphallic 
Amun; the king pouring water over Amun, while on the right priests and 
singing men and women approach; the king pouring water on an altar 
in presence of Amun and burning incense. From the N.E. angle of the 
Festal Hall a flight of steps ascends within a tower-like structure to a 
chamber of unknown purpose, which still contains an alabaster altar. — 
The rooms on the E. side of the Festal Hall are in a very ruinous con- 
dition. On the N.E. is a chamber with two pillars, and adjoining it lies 
a dilapidated chapel with a large granite altar. — The central door in 
the EB. aisle leads into three chambers, of which only the lower part of 


the walls is now leit. Adjoining, on the N., and reached by steps, is a 


SmaLt Room (known as the ‘Botanical Garden’), with its roof supported by 


four clustered papyrus-columns with bud-capitals (stillin good preservation); 
Barpexer’s Egypt. 8th Edition. 49 
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on the lower part of the wall are representations of the plants and ani- 
mals brought from Syria to Egypt by Thutmosis III. in the 25th year of 
his reign. To the S. steps lead to the chambers of the sanctuary, adjoining 
which is the ALEXANDER Room, built by Thutmosis III. and embellished 
with reliefs and inscriptions in the time of Alexander the Great. The 
reliefs show Alexander (or occasionally Thutmosis) sacrificing. Farther 
on is a beautiful Hatt with eight sixteen-sided columns (seven still erect), 
and to the E. of it are rooms with pillars in two stories; beyond that, 
forming the end of the temple on the S. side, runs a Corripor, opening 
off which are two small rooms with pillars and seven other chambers 
with reliefs of Thutmosis III. 

The central and E. portions of the Temple of Amun (from 
Pylon II onwards) were surrounded by a GIRDLE Watt, the ex- 
tant remains of which are covered with reliefs of Ramses II. sacri- 
ficing to the gods. On the E. side of this girdle-wall and to the E. 
of the Festal Temple of Thutmosis III. lies a second Sanctuary of 
Thutmosis III., which was probably dedicated to the cult of that 
king and his sister Hatshepsut after their death. In the central 
chapel (Pl. a) are colossal seated figures of the royal pair; in front 
of it, to the E., is a pillared hall, containing six gigantic statues 
of the king as Osiris, which were ‘usurped’ by Ramses IJ. — Farther 
E., in the same main axis (beyond a still unexcavated rubbish- 
mound), lie the scanty ruins of a Temple of Ramses II., which inter- 
rupts an old brick girdle-wall. Beyond the entrance gateway, which 
is situated on the EK. side, we enter a room with eight columns and 
with two pillars embellished with Osiris-statues; beyond that is a 
narrow hypostyle hall. To the E., in front of the portal, lay a hall 
with twenty columns connected by screens, of the time of Taharka 
(p. cviii). To the N. of this are the remains of another Temple of 
Ramses I., which was restored in the time of the Ptolemies and was 
perhaps dedicated to the cult of King Mentuhotep III. (44th Dyn.). 
To the S., to the E. of the Sacred Lake, are the remains of a brick 
building dating from a period anterior to the Middle Empire. 

Farther on is the well-preserved East Gateway (closed) of the 
great brick girdle-wall which enclosed the whole area of the temple. 
The gate was built by Nektanebis I. (378-361 B.C.) and is 62 ft. in 
height. It lies 510 yds. distant from the first pylon (p. 282). 

Against the girdle-wall stands a small Temple of Osiris, erected by 
Osorkon III, (22nd Dyn.; p. cviii), his son and co-regent Takelothis III., and 
his daughter Shepenupet. The first chamber was added later by Princess 
Amenerdais (p. 848), sister of Shabako (25th Dyn.) and mother-in-law of 
Psammetichos I. Near it are several small chapels of the same period 
(26th Dyn.). — The destroyed Temple of Amenophis IV., outside the gate- 
way, has a pillared hall once adorned with colossal statues of the king 
(p. 93); its mural reliefs were broken up and built into the ninth and 
tenth pylons (p. 296). — If we turn to the right (S.) outside the gateway, 


we soon reach a small building bearing the cartouches of Ramses III. and 
Ramses IV. 


c. Tur NoRTHERN BuILpINGs aT KARNAK. 


Of the buildings to the N. of the Temple of Amun the Temple of 
Ptah alone is worth a visit; the others are in such bad preservation that 
hurried travellers may omit a visit to them altogether. 
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From the N. side-door of the Great Hypostyle Hall an ancient 
paved road leads N.E. to the Temple of Ptah, within the precincts 
of the Temple of Amun, passing (left) a small brick fortress and 
three small Chapels of the Late Period. 


The largest or SourHERNMOosT CHAPEL was built towards the close of 
the 26th Dyn. by the major-domo Pedeneit. In the doorway we see Psam- 
metichos III. (p. cix) and Queen Enkh-nes-nefer-ib-ré in presence of Amun 
and other gods. Beyond is a hall built of brick, with four stone columns . 
To the right of the entrance to the sanctuary is Nitocris, wife of Psamme- 
tichos Il., to the left is Amasis. — The CenTRAL CHAPEL was erected by a 
court official named Sheshonk in the reign of Amasis, who is represented 
on the left jamb of the entrance-door. On the right jamb is Queen Enkh- 
nes-nefer-ib-ré, to whose household Sheshonk belonged. The walls of this 
chapel are of unburnt brick, with the exception of the gates, the columns 
of the court, and the sanctuary, which are of stone. — The NortsErn 
CuapeL, the oldest, was built in the reign of Taharka (25th Dyn.), who, 
along with the princess Shepenupet, appears on the walls. 

The *Temple of Ptah, patron- god of Memphis, was built by 
Thutmosis III. and enlarged and restored by Shabako the Ethiopian 
(p. cviii) and by several of the Ptolemies. 

As we approach from the W., we reach five successive Gateways, of 
which the second and fourth (Pl. a and 6) were built by Shabako, whose 
names have been scratched out, the others by a Ptolemy. Farther on is a 
Colonnade, énclosed by four columns (rich foliage capitals) connected by 
screens. The small Pylon beyond the colonnade has a portal bearing the 
name of Thutmosis III., restored in the Ptolemaic period. This admits to 
a Court (Pl. c), embellished at the back with a porticus supported by two 
sixteen-sided columns. Two pedestals of red granite stand here, dedicated 
by Amenemmés I. (42th Dyn.) and Thutmosis III. In the walls are six an- 
cient recesses. A staircase ascends to the upper story. A doorway (with 
restored reliefs of Thutmosis III.) in the main axis of the temple leads into 
the Sanctuary, which retains the original reliefs of Thutmosis III. Here 
stands the image (now headless) of Ptah, which is illuminated with weird 
effect through an aperture in the ceiling (the modern wooden door should 
be closed). T'o the right is a room with a statue of the lion-headed goddess 
Sakhmet; to the left, another with ancient reliefs of Thutmosis Ill. — It 
is instructive to observe the difference in style between the ancient and 
the restored reliefs. 

To the S.E. of the Temple of Ptah, on the way to the Temple 
of Osiris (p. 292), is a Storehouse, built by the Ethiopian Shabako, 
consisting of a single hall borne by twelve columns. Round the 


prick walls run stone tables on which the sacrificial gifts were laid. 

From the Temple of Ptah a gate in the N. girdle-wall of the 
Temple of Amun leads to the North Temple Precincts, which are 
surrounded by a brick wall. Here stands the Tpmpix or Mont, which 
is now so ruined and covered with rubbish that its ground-plan can 
scarcely be made out. The temple was built for the war-god Mont(the 
oldest local deity at Thebes, p. 270) by Amenophis III. (18th Dyn.), 
though it was subsequently several times enlarged (last in the time 
of the Ptolemies). The earlier sculptures and architectural fragments 
are of great beauty. Two obelisks of red granite once stood in front 
of the N. entrance, of which the bases and some fragments are still 
extant. The N. gateway of the N. temple precincts, built of sand- 
stone, dates from Ptolemy Euergetes. — In the girdle-wall to the S. 
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of the Temple of Mont isa gate (comp. p. 271) adorned with the 
name of Nektanebis II. (Nekht-Har-ehbéet, p.cix) and remains of 
a list of conquered peoples. 

From the sandstone gateway we proceed S. W., passing the remains 
of a Ptolemaic Temple (not yet freed from rubbish), of which the 
staircase is still to be seen, to Six Small Chapels, each of which is 
entered by a sandstone gateway in the girdle-wall (no inscriptions). 
Only the two chapels farthest W. have left any considerable remains. 
The second from the W. contains the name of Amenerdais, with 
that of her brother Shabako. The fine alabaster statue of the princess 
now in the Cairo Museum (p. 96) was found here. — Farther on 
towards the river are numerous brick houses of a later date, which 
have been largely demolished. Among them are the remains of a 
small temple dedicated by Philopator (p. oxii) to Thoth. — To the 
extreme N., amidst the houses of the village of Karnak, stands a 
Small Temple, erected by Shepenupet, daughter of the Ethiopian 
king Piankhi (p. 348), and adorned with palm-colamns, 


d. Tax SourHERN Buripines AT KARNAK. 


Situated to the S. of Ramses II.’s girdle-wall (p. 292) is the 
Sacred Lake, named by the Arabs Birket el-Mallaha or ‘Lake of the 
Salt Pit’, as the water has become saline through infiltration. The 
banks were anciently faced with hewn stones, and traces of these 
are still to be seen on the W. and §. sides, and even better on the 
N., where steps descend into the lake. On the N. bank of the lake 
stands a structure of Thutmosis III. Near the N.W. corner are the 
ruins of a building of Taharka (25th Dyn.), and on the bank of 
the lake is a colossal *Granite Scarabaeus, which was dedicated by 
Amenophis III. (48th Dyn.) to the sun-god Atum-Khepre, who was 
pictured in the form of a scarabeus. 

We now proceed to visit the Connecting Buildings between the 
Temple of Amun and the Temple of Mut. 

Quitting the central court of the Temple of Amun, we enter a 
court enclosed on two sides by walls and on the rear by Pylon VII, 
all of which are in ruins. Here stood two temples taken down under 
ThutmosisIII., one dating from the Middle Empire, the other erected 
py Amenophis I. The limestone blocks of the latter, which are adorned 
with fine reliefs, have been rediscovered in the third pylon of Amen- 
ophis IIL. (p. 288). Adjacent is the so-called ‘Karnak Cachette’ (now 
closed up again), a large pit in which a profusion of statues of all 
periods was discovered in 1902-9 (779 of stone, 17,000 of bronze ; 
now mostly in the Cairo Museum); they came from the Temple of 
Amun and were probably buried here when no longer used. — On 
the exterior of the W. wall was inscribed the famous treaty made 
by Ramses II. with the Hittites (p. 288). On the E. wall is a long 
inscription (Pl. a), describing the contests of King Menephthes 
(Mermneptah, p. cvii) with the Libyans and the peoples of the Medi- 
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terranean (Etruscans, Achzans, ete.), and a triumphal relief (Pl. b) 
of Menephthes, in the presence of Amun, smiting his enemies. 
Pylon VI, built by Thutmosis III., whose victories are celebrated 
on it, originally served, like the following Pylon VIII, as the S. en- 
trance to the Temple of AmenophisI. (see p. 294). In front of the 
N. fagade are seven colossal red granite statues of kings of the Middle 
and New Empires; in front of the S. fagade are the lower parts of 
two colossal statues of Thutmosis III.; in front of the easternmost 
of these stands the lower part of a large obelisk of Thutmosis III. 
In front of the E. facade of the Hast Tower stand a figure of Osiris (on 
which is an inscription of Ramses II. added at a later date) and a colossal 
statue of Thutmosis III. In front of the West Tower are (left to right) a 
colossal statue of Thutmosis II. with the double crown, an Osiris figure 
of the same (its head on the ground before it), a seated figure of a king 


of the Middle Empire, a seated figure of Sebek-hotep, a fine statue of Amen- 
ophis II., and the left half of a memorial inscription of Haremhab (p. cvi). 


Beside Pylon VII is a modern door, by which visitors usually 
quit the temple precincts (comp. p. 280) in order to inspect the S. 
exterior walls of the great hypostyle hall (p. 287). 

Beside the E. wall of the court between Pylon VII and Pylon VIII 
lies (immediately to the left) a small much-ruined Chapel dating from 
the reign of Thutmosis III. (in peripteral form, p. clxxi). Farther on, 
on the same wall, is a representation (Pl. c) of Ramses IJ. sacrificing. 

Pylon VIII is in comparatively good preservation. It was built 
by Queen Hatshepsut and is thus the most ancient part of the entire 
building. Hatshepsut’s names were removed from the reliefs by 
Thutmosis Il. Sethos I. restored the reliefs which Amenophis IV. 
(p. 274) had destroyed ; but in many cases he inserted his own name 


instead of replacing those of the former kings. 

Norts Sipe. Left Tower (£.). Above, 1. Sethos I. sacrificing to various 
gods; farther to the right, 2. Thutmosis Il, (originally Hatshepsut) led 
into the temple by the lion- headed goddess Wert -hekew, followed by 
Hathor; behind the king are priests carrying the sacred boat of Amun; 
beneath appears Thutmosis I. before the Theban triad. The inscription 
in front of this king refers to the accession of Hatshepsut. — Right Tower 
(W.), from left to right: 4. Sethos I. (originally Hatshepsut) led into 
the temple by the falcon-headed Mont, who holds to his nose the symbol 
for ‘life’; behind are priests carrying the boat of Amun. 2 (upper row, to 
the right). Thutmosis I. (originally Hatshepsut) before Amun and Khons; 
behind the king are the goddess Wert-hekew and Thoth, the latter writing 
upon a palm-branch ; beneath (in two rows), Ramses III. before various 
gods. — On the Door Jambs are inscriptions of Thutmosis Il. (originally 
Hatshepsut) and Thutmosis II. 

On each side in the Garmway is Ramses Il. before various deities. 

Sour Sips. Amenophis Il. seizing fettered enemies by the hair and 
smiting them with his club; pefore him is Amun (inserted later by Sethos I.). 
— On the Door Jambs are inscriptions of Thutmosis II, (left; originally 
Hatshepsut) and Thutmosis III. (right). — Leaning against the right door- 
post is a red granite stele, much damaged, recording the Asiatic cam- 
paigns of Amenophis II. — By a side-entrance leading on the B. side into 
the BE. tower are reliefs and inscriptions of high-priests of Amun in the 
reign of Sethos Il. — The outer side of the E. wall of the court (in the 
direction of the Sacred Lake) is decorated with reliefs of the high-priest 


Amenhotep in the presence of Ramses IX. 
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Four colossal seated figures of kings were placed before the S. side 
of this pylon, the best-preserved of which is that of Amenophis I. 
(to the W.; of limestone). The two figures of Thutmosis II. retain 
their lower part only; the one to the W. is of reddish-brown silicious 
sandstone and bears an inscription on the back recording that 
Thutmosis III. restored it in the 42nd year of his reign. 

The following Pylon IX, built by King Haremhab, partly with 
the remains of a temple of Amenophis IV. (p. 292), has collapsed. 

Between Pylons IX and X lies a square court, surrounded by a 
wall, which is interrupted on the left (E.) side by the ruins of a 
small Temple of Amenophis II. (48th Dyn.). 

This temple, probably erected to celebrate the king’s jubilee, stands 
on a basement surmounted by a cavetto cornice and reached by an in- 
clined plane on the W. side. In front of the temple is a Porticus, borne 
by twelve square pillars embellished with reliefs, Thence a granite portal 
admits us to a large five-aisled Hail, the roof of which rested on twenty 
square pillars with cavetto cornices at the top. A smaller Pillared Hall 
on the right contains the lower portion of a colossal alabaster statue; the 
corresponding Hall on the left is separated from the main hall by a narrow 
corridor. Most of the sculptures on the walls and pillars are executed 
in fine low-relief, only a few being in sunk relief; much of the colouring 
is in good preservation. They all depict the king before various deities. 

On the E. wall of the court are several important reliefs of 
Haremhab (19th Dyn.). At Pl. d the king conducts to the Theban 
triad captives with costly gifts from the land of Punt (p. 233), while 
at Pl. e he appears with fettered Syrian captives. 

On the outside of the wall, behind Pl. e, is a procession of priests 
carrying the sacred boats. Beside it is an inscription of the time of the 
high-priest Pinutem II. (see p. cvii), recording the appointment of a priest 
in deference to an oracle of Amun. 

The reliefs on the W. wall of the court, which also date from 
Haremhab, are in poor preservation. 

Pylon X, which formed the S. entrance to the precincts of the 
great temple of Amun from the end of the 18th Dynasty onwards, 
was likewise built by Haremhab, who used the stones of a temple 
raised by Amenophis IV. (p. 292) in Karnak to his new deity (p. 245). 
The reliefs on the central granite doorway exhibit Haremhab sacri- 
ficing and performing other religious rites. — In front of the N. side 
of the pylon stand two headless statues of Ramses IL, of fine-grained 
limestone (adjoined by a smaller figure of his wife). Here also are 
the remains of a stele with a manifesto of Haremheb, intended to. 
restore order to the distracted state. In front of the S. side of the 
pylon are the remains of colossal statues of Amenophis III. (H.) and 
Haremhab (W.) and the lower part of a colossus of Osiris. 

From Pylon X the East Avenue of Sphinwes, erected by Haremhab 
(stones of Amenophis IV. from Pylon X are now deposited here), 
leads to a Gate in the girdle-wall of the South Temple Precincts, 
built by Ptolemy I. Philadelphus (p. cxi) and embellished with 
reliefs and long inscriptions. On the E. side of this road is a 
Chapel of Osiris-Ptah (closed), with well-preserved painted reliefs ; 
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the chapel was built by the Ethiopian kings Tanutamun and Taharka 
(25th Dyn.). From the gate we proceed to an open space (not yet 
excavated) containing large figures of rams, sphinxes, and a large 
alabaster stele of Amenophis III., usurped by Ramses I. 

To the E. is a ruined Temple of Amenophis III., orientated W. 
and E. and dedicated to Amon-Ré. It consists of a colonnaded court, 
a pillared hall, two antechambers, the sanctuary, and side-rooms. 

Farther S., in a remarkably picturesque site, is the Temple of Mut, 


built by Amenophis III. 

Outside the Gateway (Pl. A) are pillars with figures of the god Bes. 
On the gateway are lengthy inscriptions of the Ptolemaic period (hymns 
to the goddess Mut) and an inscription of Ramses II., who restored the 
temple. The gateway admits us to a large Court, the centre of which was 
occupied by a processional way flanked with columns and laid out in the 
main axis of the temple. The court contains numerous seated figures of 
the lion-headed goddess Sakhmet (placed on a par with Mut), dedicated 
py Amenophis III. On several of these Sheshonk I. (p. cvii) has placed 
his own name in place of that of Amenophis. The overthrown colossal 
statues of Amenophis III. (usurped by Ramses II.) stood in front of the 
entrance to the temple. — Farther on is a Second Court, with the con- 
tinuation of the colonnade of the processional way and with colonnades 
also along the walls. Fragments of the Hathor capitals of the columns 
and of statues of Sakhmet strew the ground; on the left, a black granite 
statue of Amenophis III. The court is adjoined by a hall borne by papyrus- 
columns, the sanctuary, and other rooms, all of which are very ruinous. 


Behind the Temple of Mut lies a Sacred Lake, shaped like a 
horseshoe, and at its W. end are the remains of a small Temple of 
Ramses III. (19th Dyn.; p. cvii). 


The entrance, on the N, side, is formed by a much damaged pylon with 
two statues of the king. On the W. exterior wall are interesting represent- 
ations of scenes from the king’s campaigns: 4. Battle in Syria; 2. Syrian 
captives brought before the king; adjoining, heaps of hands cut off from 
the enemy are being counted; ’ Battle with the Libyans; 4. Triumphal 
procession of the king, and train of Libyan captives; 5. The king in- 
specting the captives; 6. Train of captives; 7. Dedication of the spoil to 
the Theban triad. On the S. wall: the king in the presence of Sakhmet, 
who is leading Amun by the hand. 


Excursion To Mepamor (3-4 hrs. there and back), strongly recom- 
mended if time permit. The site is reached after 1!/, hr.’s riding on 
donkey-back. We take the road to Karnak (p. 277), diverge from it to the 
B, at the Temple of Mut, and then follow the railway embankment to 
the right or N. [Or we may traverse the village of Karnak and Nag‘ el- 
Foqani, and then go to the E. towards the railway.] Beyond kilometre- 
stone 667 we turn E. and soon reach the village of Medamdtt (El-Madamid). 
‘A somewhat longer route is by the motor-road to Qena (p. 277). 

The Temple of Medamit was situated in Medu, the N. sister-town of 
Thebes, and now lies ina cultivated district, surrounded by peasants’ huts 
and palm-groves. The excavations of the Institut Frangais d’Archéologie 
Orientale (p. 44), begun in 4925 by Ferdinand Bisson de la Roque under the 
direction of Georges Foucart, have laid bare a large part of the temple. 
The finds are in the Cairo Museum andthe Louvre. The temple was erected 
in the Ptolemaic period (8rd cent. B.C.) on the site of temples of the Middle 
and New Empires, and was extended in the Roman imperial age; it was 
dedicated to the war-god Mont (p. 293) and his sacred bull, The lay-out, 
orientated W. and E., differs in many respects from other Ptolemaic temples. 
The entrance in the brick enclosure-wall was a Gateway built by Tiberius 
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now collapsed. The Main Facade of the temple resembles a pylon and in front 
of it were three curious kiosks. Thence doors led to the great Colonnaded 
Court, which was adorned with reliefs of Antoninus Pius. The rear of this 
was formed by a Vestibule (pronaos, p. Clxxii), of which five columns are still 
standing: the two central ones with rich foliage-capitals (with a half-door 
between them) and three papyrus-columns with bud-capitals. Then come 
a small Hypostyle Hall, two Antechambers, and the Sanctuary, the last adjoined 
by several chapels. Behind the temple buildings proper, which were bounded 
by corridors on the N. and S., lay a separate temple, probably intended 
for the worship and stable of the sacred bull. At the base of the WN. E., 
and S. exterior walls is represented a procession of the Nile deities, coming 
from the S, and the N. with their offerings. A memorial inscription on 
the S. exterior wall represents a Roman emperor sacrificing to the sacred 
bull and refers to an oracle which formerly existed in this temple. — 
About 150 yds. to the W. of the entrance gateway (see above) is a Quay 
resembling that at Karnak and formerly adorned with two obelisks. The 
pavement bears drawings of visitors’ footprints and demotic* inscriptions. 

Near Medamit, to the N.E. of Luxor, is the Coptic convent of Deir 
Amba Pakhém (about 1 hr.’s donkey-ride), reached by the motor-road 
branching off from the Karnak road (p. 277), whence we subsequently 
diverge N.E. across the fields. The convent is occupied by a few Coptic 
families. The Sun. service in the church, which is unimportant, is attended 
by the Copts of the neighbourhood, and the large cemetery on the edge 
of the desert is the burial-place of the Copts of Luxor. 


B. THE WEST BANK AT THEBES, 


Comp. the adjoining plan of the Necropolis of Thebes. 

Donkeys and Carriages (p. 268) had better be ordered the night before 
to be in readiness on the W. bank. — An early start should be made, 
Luncheon baskets, etc., comp. p. 268. Near the temple of Deir el-Bahari 
lies Cook's rest-house (p. 817), and near the Ramesseum (p. 824) that of the 
Anglo-American Nile & Tourist Co. Ferry-boats ply from the chief hotels 
at Luxor to the W. bank (p. 268). 


On the W. bank lay the Necropolis, or City of the Dead, and 
also a large number of temples.+ These latter, dating mostly from 
the New Empire, were dedicated to Amun, the principal deity of 
Thebes, and were used also as mortuary temples (p. 301) in the 
worship of deceased kings. They were adjoined by priests’ dwellings, 
libraries, and sometimes schools. In the vicinity were groves and 
lakes, besides granaries, stables for the sacrificial animals, barracks 
for the guards, prisons, etc. Close by lay the villages of the numerous 
workmen who found employment in connection with the cemeteries: 
masons, painters, builders, and above all embalmers (p. cly), to 
whose care the bodies were committed. Gradually a whole city arose 
here, like the quarters beside the tombs of the Mamelukes at Cairo, 
Under the New Empire its management was placed in the hands of 
a special official, known as ‘prince of the West and general of the 
soldiers of the Necropolis’. 


+ All the temples on the left bank have their entrances on one of the 
short sides, facing the Nile. The longer axes of these temples lie from S.E. 
to N.W., but in conformity with the system mentioned on p. 280 the text 
Speaks of them as if they lay from N, to 8. 
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III. The Temple of Sethos I. at Qurna. 

From the landing-place of the ferry-boat and the adjoining stand 
for carriages and donkeys the road leads past several farms to a narrow 
branch of the Nile. Beyond this we cross a bridge over the Fadiliya 
Canal and follow the canal bank to the right (on the left, near the 
estate of Bilus Bey Hanna, is the road to the Colossi of Memnon, 
p. 345) to the farm of ‘Ezbet el-Gineina, where we take the cart- 
track to the left. 

The Mortuary Temple of Sethos I. (Pl. F 2) was founded in 
honour of Amun by SethosI., and at the same time was devoted to 
the worship of the king’s father, Ramses 1. Sethos left it unfinished 
and Ramses II. ‘renewed’ it, ie. embellished it with reliefs and 
inscriptions. The beautiful execution of these recalls the con- 
temporary sculptures at Abydos (p. 253). The original building 
was 518 ft. in length, but of this only the actual sanctuary with 
its halls and chambers, 154 ft. in depth, remains, while there are 
but scanty relics of the former courts and pylons. 

The CotonnaDE on the front of the temple originally displayed ten 
clustered papyrus-columns with bud-capitals, but only nine are now 
left. On the architrave is the dedicatory inscription of Ramses II. In 
its inner wall are three doors (Pl. a, b,c), which lead into the three 
divisions of the temple. On this wall, to the left of Pl.b, are repre- 
sentations of the provinces of Upper Egypt (a man and woman alter- 
nately), bearing dedicatory gifts; to the right, similar reliefs of the 
nomes of Lower Egypt. The former have sedges on their heads, 
the latter papyri — the floral emblems of the two regions. Above 
the former the king offers incense to the bark of Amun carried by 
priests; above the latter the king appears before various deities. 

Passing through the middle door (Pl. 6) we enter a HyposryLE 
Hatz with six papyrus-bud columns, flanked on each side by 
three chambers. On the slabs of the roof of the middle aisle appear 
the winged sun-disk, flying vultures, and the names of Sethos L., 
in a frame of serpents, between two vertical rows of hieroglyphics. 
The low reliefs on the walls show Sethos I. and Ramses II. sacrifi- 
cing to various deities. Those at Pl. a and at Pl. 8 represent respec- 
tively Mut and Hathor of Dendera suckling Sethos. — SmpE CHAMBERS 
(Pl. d-i). Chamber g is ruined; the ceilings in d,//, h, and é are in good 
condition. The finely executed reliefs in e, f, h, and i depict Sethos I. 
offering sacrifices or performing sacred ceremonies in presence of 
various deities. Ini. on the left wall, Thoth before the sacred bark 
of the king; on the right wall, (left) the king seated at the banquet 
with the goddess of the temple behind him, and (right) the king in 
priestly vestments performing ceremonies before himself; on the 
rear wall, the king as the god Osiris, seated in a chapel, surrounded 
py the gods of Thebes (Amun and Mut; left) and of Memphis (Ptah 
and Sakhmet; right). In d are sunk reliefs of Ramses II., showing 
(right) the king pacing off the temple (comp. p. 325) before Amun 
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and Amunet, and (left) the king burning incense before Amun, 
Khons, and Mut. — The hypostyle hall is adjoined in the longer 
axis of the temple by a higher TRANSVERSE CHAMBER, off which open 
five other chambers. The middle one of these is the SancTuary, 
which still contains the base for the sacred boat of Amun. The 
mural reliefs show Sethos I. burning incense to the boat. Then 
follows a Room (with bas-reliefs of Sethos I.) borne by four pillars, 
with ruined side-chambers. 

We now turn (through Chamber d, see p. 299) to the right-hand 
division of the temple, which is in a very ruinous condition. It con- 
sisted of the large Court oF THE ALTAR (Hall of Ramses I.) and 
of several rooms adjoining it. The sunk reliefs of Ramses II. sacri- 
ficing to various gods are inferior to those of the central building 
and left-hand portion of the sanctuary. The court was used as a 
church in the Christian period, whence date the seven wall-niches. 

We return to the hypostyle hall and pass through Chamber g 
to visit the left-hand division of the temple. In the small CHaPEL 
oF Ramszs I. (borne by two papyrus-bud columns) are low-reliefs, 
which were probably ‘usurped’ by Ramses II.: to the right the king 
kneeling before Amun, Khons, and the deified Sethos, while be- 
hind him is the goddess Mut. — Adjoining are three CHAMBERS 
(P1. A, B, C). On the side-walls of the central chamber (Pl. A) 
Sethos I. offers incense to the boat of Amun and anoints the statue 
of his father Ramses J. with his finger. On the rear wall is a double 
door-shaped stele to Ramses I., with a representation of the Osiris- 
coffin of the king, on which Isis is seated in the form of a falcon. 
The two other rooms (Pl. B and C) were built by Ramses II. and 
contain rather crude reliefs (the king before the gods). — A side-door 
(Pl. /) leads from the chapel of Ramses IJ. to a narrow corridor, the 
left wall of which is now represented only by the lowest courses 
of masonry (the steps descend to two underground chambers). 
Thence we enter (to the right) Room D, with sunk reliefs dating 
from Ramses II., showing that king and his father Sethos sacrificing 
pefore various deities and performing other sacred rites. 

A road leads W. from the Temple of Sethos to the village and necro- 
polis of Dira’ Abu’n Naga (Pl. E 2), situated on the slope of the foot-hitls 
of the Libyan mountains. The rock-tombs date from the New Empire. 

' The following (opened by the keeper) are the most interesting: No. 17, 
the tomb of Veb-Amun, physician to the king (18th Dyn.), a short distance 
above the prominent reddish house of the Department of Antiquities and 
the adjacent inconspicuous village mosque. On the right half of the rear 
wall of the vestibule are representations of Asiatics; the ceiling has beauti- 
ful ornamentation. — Farther N., beyond scree-slopes, is No. 20 (mear the 
keeper’s hut), the tomb of the fan-bearer Mentu-her-khopsheyf, with funeral 
scenes. — Adjoining this and reached through a breach in the wall is 
No. 24, the tomb of another Veb-Amun, steward to a queen of Thutmosis III., 
with pretty stucco reliefs (funeral scenes, fields of the blessed, banquet) 
and ceiling decorations; on the short wall, a stele with a long inscription. 
To the N., higher up, No. 43, the tomb of Shuroy, of the 20th Dyn. (Rames- 


sid period), with beautiful funeral scenes. — Farther N., a little lower 
down, No. 19, the tomb of Amenmose, high-priest of a temple of Amenophis I. 
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at the beginning of the 49th Dynasty. About one-half of the mural reliefs 
in the tomb-chamber have survived: they represent the funeral procession 
and the ceremonies at the tomb. On the right half of the rear wall, the 
sacred boat with the image of Amenophis I. is drawn out of the temple 
of which the deceased was high-priest. — A little farther N., No. 155, the 
tomb of Entef (18th Dyn.). We first enter the vestibule, which is covered 
by a shelter-hut; it was once an open chamber borne by seven pillars. 
On the rear wall are remains of coloured stucco reliefs: 1. The deceased, 
accompanied by his wife, receives offerings of every kind; on the right, 
the grape-harvest, a wine-press, delivery of the jars filled with wine; above, 
on the extreme right, a fragmentary hunting scene (with hippopotamus). 
The remains of the stele are on the right short wall. The inner chambers are 
very ruinous. — Somewhat higher up is *No. 255, the tomb of Roy (18th Dyn.), 
a royal scribe and estate manager of King Haremhab, excavated by Howard 
Carter (p. 315). On the left entrance-wall, field work. The long wall on the 
left (S.) shows (above) the deceased and one of his relatives, each accom- 
panied by his wife, praying to various deities; the deceased and his sister 
are conducted by the hawk-headed Horus to the scales on which their hearts 
are weighed; Harsiésis conducts them to Osiris; below, the funeral. On the 
right (N.) long wall: the deceased, his sister, and various relatives receive 
offerings from the priest, who is clothed with a panther-skin. 


TY. Biban el-Mulik. Tombs of the Kings. 


The Tombs of the Kings at Biban el-Mulik (see Pl. B C1 and the inset) 
belong to the 18-20th Dyn. and consist of a series of passages and chambers 
hewn in the rock. Like the corridors within the pyramids that mark the 
graves of kings up to the beginning of the New Empire, they were intended 
only for the reception of the sarcophagus; the temples dedicated to the 
cult of the deceased, in which the offerings to the dead were made and 
which lay on the E. side of the pyramids, were built in the plain, at some 
distance from the rock-tombs. 

The SrrucTURE of the tombs is practically the same in nearly all. Three 
Corridors, placed one beyond the other, led into the innermost recesses. 
Small side-chambers sometimes opened off the first corridor, and re- 
cesses for the reception of the tomb-furniture were provided in the second 
and third. The third corridor led into an Anteroom, beyond which lay the 
Main Hall, where, in a hollow in the floor, the heavy granite sarcophagus 
was deposited. The main hall, the roof of which was frequently supported 
by pillars, was often adjoined by other chambers, 

The Watts of the tombs, from the entrance to the final chamber, 
were covered with sacred pictures and texts, a knowledge of which was 
essential for the deceased in the future life. The prevailing conception 
at Biban el-Mulik was that the deceased king, as companion of the sun- 
god (or rather absorbed in the sun-god), sailed through the underworld 
at night in a boat; thus those scenes and texts were preferred which de- 
scribed this voyage and instructed the deceased as to the exact route, These 
texts were chiefly taken from two books closely related to each other. 
One was called ‘The Book of that which is in the Underworld’ (Amduat). 
According to this, the underworld (Dé; p. exlix) is divided into twelve 
regions (‘caverns’), corresponding to the twelve hours of night; and the 
descriptions in the book were therefore likewise in twelve chapters. In 
each of these the river bearing the boat of the sun is represented in the 
middle; in the boat stands the ram-headed sun-god, surrounded by his 
retinue, and bringing for a short time light and life to the regions he 
traverses, Above and below are shown the two banks of the river, 
thronged by all manner of spirits, demons, and monsters, which greet 
the sun and ward off his enemies. 

The second book, known as the ‘Book of Portals, reproduces the 
same conceptions. The nocturnal journey of the sun through the twelve 
regions of the underworld is again represented. Massive gates or pylons, 
guarded by gigantic serpents, separate one region from another; each 
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serpent bears a name known to the sun-god, and the deceased must know 
it also. Two gods and two fire-spitting snakes guard the approach and 
greet the sun-god. 2 

A third work, which may be called ‘The Sun’s Journey through the Under- 
world, contains still more gioomy and unattractive representations. The 
sun-god has arrived in the underworld and addresses a speech to the 
spirits and monsters, which are carefully depicted in long rows. 

Recourse was had to other works also for the decoration of the kings’ 
tombs. The chief of these were the ‘Sun Litany’ and ‘The Book of the 
Opening of the Mouth’. The former, which was used in the first cor- 
ridors, contains a long-winded hymn to the sun-god, to be recited in the 
evening as the sun entered the underworld. In the course of the hymn 
the god is invoked under seventy-five different names and is depicted in 
as many forms. — The text and illustrations in the second of these works 
teach the multifarious ceremonies which had to be performed before the 
statue of the deceased king in order to ensure it the use of its organs, 
so as to enable it to eat and drink in the tomb. 

Strabo tells of forty tombs ‘worthy of a visit’, Richard Pococke (47387; 
p. 185), the first modern traveller to write an account of the valley, de- 
scribes fourteen, while at present sixty-one are known, but only seven- 
teen of these are accessible. Pausanias (2nd cent. of our era), Alian (under 
Septimius Severus, 193-211), Heliodorus (8rd cent.), Ammianus Marcellinus 
(Ath cent.), and other ancient authors refer to them as the Syringes of Thebes, 
from the resemblance of the long corridors to the reeds of a shepherd’s 
pipe. The name occurs also in the Greek inscriptions within the tombs. 


There are two routes to Biban el-Muluk (a donkey-ride of 3/, hr.). 
The lower of these, described below (see Pl. F1), leads past the 
Temple of Sethos at Qurna (p. 299). The mountain-track vid Deir 
el-Bahari (Pl. C 4) is better followed on the return (comp. p. 3416). 

The well-kept lower road leaves the necropolis of Dira’ Abu’n- 
Naga (p. 300) to the left, and winds, first N.W., then W., up the 
southernmost of two desert valleys known as the Wddiyein (‘the two 
valleys’). The gorge gradually contracts, between walls of naked 
yellowish rock on which the midday sun pours its perpendicular 
rays, and a gloomy solitude broods over the scene, which is of a 
sublimity unmatched elsewhere in the Nile valley. 

After riding for about 3/, hr. through the valley we reach 
a place where the road divides. The right branch leads to the 
seldomer visited West Tombs of the Kings (p. 316). The left branch 
leads to the Bibén el-Muldk proper (‘Doors of the Kings’; Pl. B 1). 
We dismount at a wooden barrier near Tombs 6 and 7 (comp. the 
inset plan on p. 298). 

The most important tombs (Nos. 6, 8, 9, 11, 16, 17, 35, and the tomb 
of Tutankhamiin) are lighted up by electricity thrice weekly (Tues., Thurs., 
and Sat.; mornings only), Special arrangements are in force for the tomb 
of Tutankhamin (inquire at the hotels). After the visit to Tomb 11 we should 
proceed to Tomb 35. Hurried or fatigued travellers may content themselves 
with the tombs of Ramses VI. (9), Menephthes (8), Amenophis II. (85), 
Sethos I. (47), and Tutankhamtin. The other accessible tombs (unlighted) 
are Nos. 1-4, 14, 15, 19, 34, 47, but they are of interest only to specialists. 
Any other tombs than these may be visited only by express permission from 
the chief inspector at Luxor. We describe the tombs in numerical order. 


The tombs occur both in the main valley and in its branches and 
are made accessible by easy paths, which, unfortunately, somewhat 
impair the imposing impression of solitude made by the valley. 
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On the right (W.) side of the path: No. 1. Tomb of Ramses X., 
Yet-Amun. A Greek inscription proves that it was known and ac- 
cessible in Greek times. 

No. 2. Tomb of Ramses IV. An ancient staircase, with an in- 
clined plane in the centre, leads to the entrance. Above the door 
are Isis and Nephthys worshipping the solar disk, in which stand 
the ram-headed sun-god and a scarabeus. On the right wall, behind 
the door, are two Copts raising their hands in prayer; an inscription 
indicates one of these as ‘Apa Ammonios, the martyr. The designs 
and inscriptions were painted upon stucco, which has fallen off in 
nearly every case. In the main chamber is the king’s sarcophagus, 
measuring 101/4 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, and 8 ft, high, with inscriptions 
and representations. The tomb was used in the Christian period as 
a hermit’s chapel, and later as a place of pilgrimage (whence the 
Christian graffiti, about fifty in number, and. the above-mentioned 
saints’ picture). 

No. 3, to the left of the path, is filled with rubbish; it was orig- 
inally intended for Ramses II. — No.4. Tomb of Ramses XIL., 
last of the Ramessids. This tomb has no reliefs and is unfinished. — 
No. 5, farther on, to the left, is the entrance to a corridor. 

No. 6. *Lomb of Ramses IX., Nefer-ke-re (lighted), approached 
by a flight of steps with an inclined plane in the centre. On the stair- 

case to the right is an unfinished inscription of the king. On the 
door-lintel is the disk, with the king on both sides worshipping it. 
Behind the latter are (1.) Isis and (1.) Nephthys. 
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Corpor 1 (comp. the plan). At the beginning of the Left, Wallis a chapel, 
peside which (Pl. a) the king stands before Harakhte and Osiris. Two doors 
farther on admit to small chambers without decoration; over the doors is 
a text from the ‘Sun Litany’. At Pl. b is a text from the 125th chapter of 
the ‘Book of the Dead’ (p. 111), containing the deceased’s profession of his 
sinlessness, beneath which a priest, clad like the god Hor-Enmetf, pours 
the symbols for ‘life’, ‘stability’, and ‘welfare’ apon the king, who is clad 
like Osiris. On the Right Wall, at Pl. c, we see the king in a chapel before 
‘Amun and Meret-seger, a goddess of the dead. Two doors here also admit 
to side-chambers. Over the doors and at Pl. d are representations of serpents 
and of spirits with the heads of dogs and bulls. The text contains the 
beginning of ‘The Sun’s Journey through the Underworld’ (p. 302). 
Corrrpor 2. On the Left Wail, at Pl. e, is a serpent rearing itself, to 
the right of which and in the recess are figures of the sun-god (from the 
‘Sun Litany’). Below the recess is the king followed by Hathor. At 
Pl. f is a text from the ‘Book of the Dead’; farther right the king, over 
whom hovers a falcon, appears before the falcon-headed Khons-Nefer- 
hotep. On the Right Wall, at Pl. g, isa serpent; and at Pl. A, demons and 
spirits (some enclosed in oval rings). The Ceiling is adorned with stars. 
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Cogripor 3. On the Left Wall is the course of the sun during the 
second hour of night and the beginning of the course during the third 
hour. On the Right Wail, at Pl. i, the king presents an image of Maat to 
Ptah, beside whom stands the goddess Maat. Adjacent at Pl. & is a re- 
presentation of the resurrection: the mummy of the king lies across a 
mountain, with the arms raised above the head; above are a scarabeus 
and the sun-disk. At Pl. 7, m, and n three rows of d&mons are shown, 
one above the other. In the top row are eight suns, in each of which is 
a black man standing upon his head; in the central row are serpents 
pierced by arrows, praying women standing upon mounds, and a scara- 
beus in a boat, ending at stem and stern in serpents’ heads; in the 
lowest row are demons upon serpents, also four men bent backwards, 
spitting out scarabei, etc. 

Room 4. At Pl. o and p appear two priests, each with a panther-skin 
and side-lock, sacrificing before a standard. 

Room 5, This room, the ceiling of which is supported by four pillars, 
and then a passage (6) lead downwards to Room 7, which contained the 
sarcophagus. On the walls are gods and spirits. On the vaulted ceiling 
are two figures of the goddess of the sky (representing the morning and 
evening sky), beneath whom are constellations, boats of the stars, ete. 


Opposite, on the right side of the path, is No.7, the Tomb of 
Ramses II., which was plundered in antiquity. The king’s mummy 
was afterwards buried at Deir el-Bahari (comp. pp. 101, 102). 

On either side of the entrance-passage are raised hieroglyphics with 
texts from the ‘Sun Litany’; on the left are the king before the sun-god 
Re-Harakhte and a representation of the sun with the ram-headed sun-god 
and the scarabeus. Some of the inner rooms are still filled with rubbish, 
and their designs and inscriptions in flat relief are much damaged. 

No. 8, the “Tomb of Menephthes, Merneptah (lighted), lies in a 
side-gorge, a little to the right of the path. Over the entrance are 
Isis and Nephthys worshipping the sun-disk, in which are a scara- 
beus and the ram-headed sun-god. 
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Ewrrancr Corriors, adorned with texts from the ‘Sun Litany‘, with 
figures of gods (on the left, a beautiful coloured bas-relief of the king 
before Re-Harakhte), and with scenes from the realm of the dead (from 
the ‘Book of Portals’), lead down somewhat steeply to an ANTEROOM (PI. 4), 
in which lies the granite lid of the outer coffin, Farther on steps descend 
into a Prnnarrp CuampBer (Pl. 2). The central space is barrel-vaulted, the 
aisles have flat roofs. This contains the *Zid of the Royal Coffin, on which 
the figure of the ruler rests as on a mattress. The lid, which, as usual, 
is in the form of a cartouche (p. oxxxyii), is beautifully executed in pink 
granite. The face is very impressive when lighted up by electricity. The 
chambers adjoining and behind the Pillared Chamber are unimportant and 
inaccessible. 


No. 9. *Tomb of Ramses VI., Neb-ma-ré (lighted). This tomb 
was named by the French Expedition La Tombe de la Métempsycose, 
and by British scholars, following the traditions of the Romans, the 
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Tomb of Memnon, as Ramses VI. bore the same prenomen as Amen- 
ophis ILI. (p. cv), who was called Memnon by the Greeks. The 
tomb, which was originally intended for Ramses V., is distinguished 
by the excellent preservation of its 
coloured sunk reliefs, which, however, 
are inferior in style to those of the 


49th Dynasty. 

Three Corripors (Pl. A, B, C) lead to 
an ANTECHAMBER (PI. D) and then on to 
the First Prruarep Haw (Pl. £), with 
which the original construction of Ram- 
ses V. ended. On the left walls of these 
chambers appears the journey of the sun 
through the realms of the dead as related 
in the ‘Book of Portals’ (p. 301). On the 
walls to the right are other texts and 
pictures relating to the world beyond the 
tomb. On three pillars in the Pillared 
Room the king is seen sacrificing to the 
gods of the dead; the ceiling is adorned 
with astronomical tables. Two CORRIDORS 
(Pl. F, @), the walls of which depict the 
subterranean journey of the god of the 
sun, according to the ‘Book of that which 
js in the Underworld’, lead to a SECOND 
ANTECHAMBER(P1. H), the walls of which are 
covered with inscriptions and scenes from 
the ‘Book of the Dead’. The wall to the 
left is occupied by chapter 125 (see p. 303). 
Next comes the Seconp Pirtarep Hau 
(Pl. J, still containing remnants of the 
great granite sarcophagus. On the walls 
are texts relating to the underworld. In 
the rear wall is a niche (Pl. K). On the 
vaulted ceiling the goddess of the sky 
appears twice, representing the sky by 
day and by night, with the hours. — This 
tomb contains numerous Greek and Coptic 
inscriptions. 


Immediately below No. 9 lies the 
tomb of Tutankhamin (p. 315). 

No. 10 is the Tomb of Amen-meses, 
one of the-claimants of the throne at 
the end of the 49th Dyn. (p. cvii). His 
mother Takhat and his wife Beket- 
werer also were buried here. The 
representations in this tomb have been 
deliberately destroyed. 


No. 11. **Tomb of Ramses III. 
(lighted). This imposing tomb, usu- 
ally called ‘Bruce's Tomb’ after its discoverer (p. 186; 1769) or 
‘The Harper's Tomb’ (comp. p. 307), is inferior in size to Nos. 17 
and 44 only. The execution of the sunk reliefs is not of the best, 
put their variety is exceptional and the colouring is well preserved. 
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This tomb possesses a unique peculiarity in the ten side-chambers, 
opening off the first two corridors. It was begun and finished as 
far as Room III by Seth-nakht, father 
of Ramses III.; his cartouches are still 
to be seen at various places where the 
later stucco has fallen off. 

The entrance is approached by the 
usual flight of steps with an inclined 
plane in the middle; on each side of 
it are two pilasters adorned with bulls’ 
heads. On the lintel of the door is the 
customary representation of Isis and 
Nephthys worshipping the sun-disk, 
in which are a scarabeus and the ram- 
headed sun-god. 

Connipor I. To the right and left 
of the entrance are kneeling figures of 
the goddess of truth, sheltering those 
who enter with her wings. On the Left 
Wall is the king before Harakhte, 
Var followed by the title of the ‘Sun Lit- 


¢ any’, the sun between a serpent, a 
ovro crocodile, and two gazelles’ heads, 
O00 WZ | Then follows the text of the ‘Sun Lit- 


any’, which is continued on the Right 

Wall. — Sinz Cuampzr { (to the left): 

Vv Scenes from the royal kitchen. — Sinz 

: CuamBer 2 (to the right): Two rows 
‘| ? of ships, in the upper row with sails 


—~ |v set, in the lower row with sails furled. 
Corrmor II, with chambers on 

a both sides. On both sides the ‘Sun 
Litany’ is continued, with the appro- 

[a smn priate figures of the sun-god (p, 302), 
‘] [a who approach Isis on the left wall 

i - and Nephthys on the right. — Sinz 
5; a CHamBER 3 (to the left). In the Upper 
Ge Ws Row (beginning on the entrance-wall, 
to the left) we see a kneeling Nile-god 

7 bestowing his gifts upon seven gods 

z of fertility (with ears of corn on their 

[45 4 heads); and (beginning on the entrance- 
4 wall, to the right) a Nile-god before 
the serpent-headed goddess Napret 

(‘corn’), five Ureus-snakes, clad with aprons, and two gods of fertility. 
In the dilapidated Lower Row, to the left, the Nile-god of Upper 
Egypt presents gifts to ten clothed Urei; to the right, the Nile-god 
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of Lower Egypt before Napret and three Urei. — Sipz CoamBzs 4 (to 
the right) may be called the king’s armoury, for its walls are covered 
with representations of weapons, standards, armour, etc. On the 
Entrance Wall the sacred black bull Meri stands on the ‘southern 
lake’ (to the left) and the black cow Hesi upon the ‘northern lake’ 
(to the right). On the Left Wall, at the top: standards with pictures 
of sacred animals, heads of the goddess Hathor, etc. On the Rear 
Wall, at the top, are arrows, bows, and quivers. On the Right Wall, 
at the top, are standards with gods’ heads. The lower representations 
have been destroyed. — Sipz CuamBer O (to the left). In the upper 
row are various local deities (alternately hermaphroditic and female) 
with offerings; in the lower row are kneeling Nile-gods. — S1pE 
CuamBez 6 (to the right) is the king’s ‘treasury’. On its walls are 
depicted utensils and furniture of various kinds: vases, jars, bottles 
(including so-called false-necked vases, such as were imported from 
the isles of Greece), elephants’ tusks, necklaces, chairs, and couches 
with head-rests and ascended by steps. — Srpz CuamBeEr 7 (to the 
left), On each side of the entrance the guardian spirit of the king is 
shown, bearing a staff ending in a king’s head. On the other walls 
are two rows of representations of oars with serpents and sacred 
cattle. The lower row is much damaged. — In Srpz CuamBer 8 
(to the right) we see the sacred fields, with ploughing, sowing, 
Teaping, ete., in progress; the king sails by on a canal. — S1pz 
CHAMBER 9 (to the left). To the left we see a harper singing to 
Onuris and the falcon-headed Harakhte. To the right is a similar 
representation, badly mutilated. The text of the songs is inscribed 
on the entrance-wall. — Sinz Cuampze 10 (to the right), Twelve 
different forms of Osiris. 

Room III represents the usual third corridor, the tomb here 
having had to be deflected to the right in order to avoid the adjoining 
tomb No. 10. On the Rear Wall is a goddess, representing the South, 
raising a water-jar. The king appears on the other walls sacrificing 
to various gods. — Corrrpor IV. The journey of the sun during the 
4th hour (Left Wall) and 5th hour of night (Right Wall) is here 
illustrated from the ‘Book of that which is in the Underworld’ 
(p. 304). — Room V. Figures of gods. 

Room VI is a sloping passage with side-galleries supported by 
four pillars on which the king is depicted before various gods. On 
the Left Walls (beginning at the entrance-wall) is the sun’s jour- 
ney through the 4th division of the underworld (4th chapter of 
the ‘Book of Portals’; p. 301). In the bottom row the represent- 
atives of the four chief races of men known to the ancient Egyptians 
(pp. 309, 310) should be noticed. On the Right Walls is the journey 
through the Dth region of the underworld (‘Book of Portals’). On 
the rear wall, left and right, the king in the presence of Osiris. 
— Room VII. Entrance Wall: to the right, the king led by the 
god Thoth and the falcon-headed Har-khentekhtai; to the left, the 
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king presenting Osiris with an image of truth. On the remaining 
spaces are scenes from the ‘Book of that which is in the Underworld’ 
(deities felling trees, etc. ). 

The other rooms, which are not lighted by electricity, are much 
damaged and need detain the traveller but a short time. — Room X, 
with pillars and, on the walls, mythological and astronomical scenes, 
contained the sarcophagus of the king (now in the Louvre, the lid 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge). The mummy of the 
king, now at Cairo, was found hidden at Deir el-Bahari (comp. 
(pp. 101, 102). 

No. 12, Cave without inscriptions. 

No. 13, very low, and largely filled up, was not a king’s tomb, 
but seems to have belonged to Bay, chancellor to King Siptah 
(19th Dyn.). 

No. 14, originally the Tomb of Queen Tewosret, wife of Siptah 
(comp. p. 104), was afterwards appropriated and enlarged by Seth- 
nakht (p. cvii), who caused the names and figures of the queen to be 
covered with stucco. 

No. 15. Tomb of Sethos II, The first corridor of this tomb con- 
tains good reliefs. The tomb is at present used as a laboratory for 
the restoration of the objects found in Tutankhamfin’s tomb (p. 345). 

No,16. *Tomb of Ramsesl. (lighted), A wide flight of steps leads 
to the entrance. Beyond this are a sloping corridor and a second 
flight of steps (steep), which lead to the SancopHacus CHAMBER. 
In the middle stands the open coffin of the king, in red granite, with 
pictures and texts in yellow paint. The walls of the room are covered 
with coloured scenes and inscriptions on a grey ground. 

Entrance Wall. To the left, Maat and Ramses I. before Ptah, behind 
whom stands the symbol of Osiris (p. clviii). To the right, the goddess of 
truth and the king ‘offering wine to Nefertém; behind the god is the sym- 
bolic knot of Isis (p. clxxxvi). — Left Wall, To the left of the door leading 
to a small side-room: Ramses I. led by the dog-headed Anubis and the 
falcon-headed Harsiésis. To the right of the door and above it: the 
3rd chapter of the ‘Book of Portals’. Beyond the gate guarded by the 
serpent Djetbi we see the journey through the third region of the under- 
world. In the middle the boat is being drawn by four men towards a long 
chapel, in which lie the mummies of nine gods. Then follow twelve 
goddesses, representing the hours of the night; these, divided into two 
groups of six, separated by a serpent, ascend a mountain, beneath which 
is a pond, indicated by zigzag lines. — In the Rear Wall opens a small 
chamber, on the back-wall of which is represented Osiris between a ram- 
headed deity and a sacred snake. Above the door are demons with the 
heads of dogs and falcons (the souls of Pe and Nekhen). On the rear wall, 
farther to the right: Ramses I. dedicates four packages to the beetle-headed 
sun-god Atum-Ré-Khepre; Harsiésis, Atum, and Neith conduct the king 
to the throne of Osiris. — The Right Wall, pierced by the entrance to a 
small unadorned chamber, is decorated with representations and texts from 
the second chapter of the ‘Book of Portals’ (p. 304). 

No.17. **Tomb of Sethos I. (lighted), usually known as Belzoni’s 
Tomb from its discoverer (p. 136; Oct.1817). The reliefs here, which 
are extraordinarily well preserved, far surpass all others at Biban 
el-Mulik in beauty of execution and even rival those at Abydos 
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(p. 253). In size the tomb resembles Nos. 14 and 14; its length is 
328 ft. A flight of wooden steps descends to the entrance. 

Corripor I. On the Left Wall is 
the king before the falcon-headed sun- 
god Harakhte. Then follows the title of 
the ‘Sun Litany’ (p. 302), with the sun- 
disk bearing a scarabeus and the ram- 
headed sun-god, between a serpent, a 
crocodile, and two cows’ heads. The 
adjoining text is taken from the ‘Sun 
Litany’, which is continued on the Right 
Wall. The Ceiling is decorated with 
hovering vultures. 

Corripor II (with staircase). On 
the upper part of the recess in the Left 
Wall are represented thirty-seven forms 
of the sun-god, from the ‘Sun Litany’; 
below the recess is a text from the ‘Book 
of that which is in the Underworld’. This 
is repeated on the Right Wall. At Pl.a 
is Isis, at Pl. b Nephthys. 

Corgipor III, On the Left Wall 
(Pl. c) is the journey of the sun during 
the 5th hour of night, from the 5th 
chapter of the ‘Book of that which is in 
the Underworld’. On the Right Wall, at 
Pl. d, appears the journey of the sun 
during the 4th hour of night, from the 
Ath chapter of the ‘Book of that which 
is in the Underworld’. 

AnTECHAMBER JY. Representations 
of the king in the presence of various 
deities. 

Room V, with pillars. On the Left 
Walls is the journey of the sun through 
the 4th region of the underworld, from 
the 4th chapter of the ‘Book of Portals’. 

At the beginning is the 4th gateway, 
guarded by the serpent Teke-hor. In the 
Middle Row appears the boat of the sun towed 
by four men, preceded by spirits with a 
coiled snake, three ibis-headed gods, and 
nine other gods (‘the spirits of men who 
are in the underworld’). To the right is a 
god with a sceptre. In the Top Row various 
men greet the god, while others hold a 
twisted cord. In the Bottom Row, to the 
left, Horus and the representatives of the 


four chief races of men known to the Egypt- 
jians, viz. four ‘human beings’ (i.e. Egyptians), 
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four Asiatics, with pointed beards and coloured aprons, four negroes, and 
four Libyans identified by the feathers on their heads and their tattooed 
bodies. Farther on are genii, with a snake, on which stand the hiero- 
glyphs for ‘time’, etc. 


On the Right Walls is the sun’s journey through the 5th region 


of the underworld, from the 5th chapter of the ‘Book of Portals’. 

Middle Row: The boat of the sun towed by four men, preceded by 
demons. Top Row: Twelve gods with forked sticks, twelve gods with a 
serpent from which human heads project, and twelve gods with a twisted 
cord attached to a mummy. Bottom Row: A god leaning upon a staff; 
twelve mummies upon a couch formed by a serpent, etc. 


In the centre of the Rear Wall is Osiris enthroned, with Hathor 
behind him, while the falcon-headed Horus leads the king into his 
presence. On the Pillars the king is shown before various divinities. 

A few steps lead hence to Room VI, the decorations of which 
bave been sketched on the stucco in red chalk and finished in 
black. On the Pillars the king stands in front of various deities. 
On the Entrance Wall (to the left) and the Left Wall is the journey 
of the sun during the 9th hour of night, from the 9th chapter of 
the ‘Book of that which is in the Underworld’. 

Middle Row: The boat of the sun, preceded by twelve star-gods with 
oars; three sacred animals (cow, ram, bird with a human head); a 
mummy standing upright, the guardian deity of the sacrifices. Top Row: 


Twelve genii crouching upon curious stands, and twelve women. Bottom 
Row (partly destroyed): Serpents spitting fire; men with sticks; a mummy. 


On the Rear Wall is the journey of the sun during the 10th 
hour of night (from the 10th chapter of the ‘Book of that which is 


in the Underworld’), continued on part of the right wall. 

Middle Row: The boat of the sun, preceded by various deities, includ- 
ing a falcon upon a two-headed serpent with four legs; four spirits, hav- 
ing sun-disks in place of heads, carrying arrows; four spirits with lances, 
and four with bows. Top Row: A god with a sceptre; scarabeeus holding 
in its fore-legs the hieroglyph for ‘land’; the patron goddesses of Upper 
and Lower Egypt seated beside two erect serpents, bearing the sun-disk; 
two goddesses beside the hieroglyph for ‘god’, upon which rests the sun- 
disk; goddesses with lions’ heads and human heads, etc. Bottom Row 
(partly destroyed): Horus leaning upon his staff watches twelve condemned 
souls swimming in the waters of the underworld; four goddesses with 
serpents; head of the god Seth upon a sceptre. 


On the Right Walls is the journey of the sun during the 14th hour 
of night (from the 11th chapter of the same book). 

Middle Row: Boat of the sun, preceded by twelve men carrying a ser- 
pent; two serpents bearing on their backs the two Egyptian crowns, from 
which heads project; four goddesses. Top Row: Two-headed god; serpent 
(the god Atum), with four legs and two wings, held by a god (the soul of 
Atum) standing behind; the constellation of the ‘tortoise’, in the shape of 
a serpent on which a god sits; two-headed god; four goddesses, each 
seated upon two serpents, etc. Lower Row, The condemned. The enemies 
of the sun-god are being burned in curious furnaces, under the inspection 
of the falcon-headed Horus (on the right); adjacent stand goddesses with 
swords, breathing flames; in the last furnace, four corpses standing on* 
their heads; various deities. 


We return to Room V, whence a flight of eighteen steps, to the 
left, descends through Corridors VII and VIII (with representations 
of the ‘Opening of the Mouth’ ceremony) to *ANTECHAMBER IX, 
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where admirable reliefs show the king before Osiris, Isis, Harsiésis, 
Hathor, Anubis, and other gods of the dead. 

Haut X, whence an incline with steps at the side leads to the 
mummy-shaft, consists of two portions — a front portion with pil- 
lars and a rear portion on a lower Jevel with a vaulted ceiling. The 
scenes in the former are taken from the ‘Book of Portals’ (p. 301). 
— The alabaster sarcophagus of the king, now in the Soane Mu- 
seum in London, stood in the rear portion of the hall; the mummy, 
which was hidden at Deir el-Bahari, is now in the Cairo Museum 
(comp. pp. 101, 102). On the Left Wall here (over the door lead- 
ing to Room XIII) the king is shown offering a libation of wine to 
Harakhte. Farther on the journey of the sun during the 4st hour 
of night (4st chapter of the ‘Book of that which is in the Under- 
world’) is represented in four rows. 

In the two Middle Rows we see (above) the boat of the sun, adorned in 
front with a rug and bearing the ram-headed sun-god, seven other gods, 
and the ‘mistress of the boat’. It is preceded by two goddesses of truth, 
Osiris, the lion-headed Sakhmet, and other deities. Below in his boat is 
the sun-god, in the form of a scarabeus, worshipped by two figures of 
Osiris; in front are three serpents and several deities. In the Top and 
Bottom Rows (representing the banks of the river) are small square panels, 
containing reliefs of spirits in human and animal shapes (i.e. cynocephali, 
fiery serpents), which greet the god on his entrance into the lower world 
or drive away his foes. 

In a Niche at the end of the left wall is the dog-headed Anu- 
bis, performing the ceremony of the ‘Opening of the Mouth’ before 
Osiris. — On the Rear Wall is the journey of the sun in the 2nd 
hour of night (2nd chapter of the ‘Book of that which is in the 
Underworld’). 

Middle Row. In the boat of the sun the sun-god is accompanied by 
other deities, including Isis and Nephthys in the form of urzeus serpents. 
In front of it are four smaller boats, in one of which are three deities 
without arms, in the second a crocodile with a human head upon its back, 
in the third (which is decorated with two gods’ heads) a sistrum (p. clxiv), 
two goddesses, and a scarabzeus, and in the fourth (similarly adorned) a 

- god holding a large ostrich feather, the symbol of justice, and the moon 
upon a head-rest. Top and Bottom Rows. Various spirits and demons to 
protect the sun-god. 

On the Right Wallis the sun’s journey during the 3rd hour of night 
(8rd chapter of the ‘Book of that which is in the Underworld’). 

In the Middle Row is the boat of the sun, preceded by three smaller 
boats. Four gods, with arms interlaced, approach to meet them. In the 
Top and Bottom Rows spirits of various forms (a ram with a sword, five 
dzemons with birds’ heads, four figures of Osiris enthroned, etc.) greet 


the procession. 

On the vaulted Ceiling are some interesting astronomical figures, 
lists of the so-called decani-stars, constellations, etc. 

Srpz Room XI. Here is represented the gate of the underworld 
and the sun’s journey through the 3rd region (from the ‘Book of 
Portals’, p. 301). — Srvz Room XII (Room of the Cow). The inter- 
esting texts in this room contain a very ancient myth of a rebellion 
of mankind against the sun-god, their punishment, and the final 
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rescue of the survivors. The scene on the rear wall is an illustration 
from this myth: the heavenly cow, supported by the god Show and 
other spirits, with two boats of the sun floating on its body. 

Stwz Room XIII (the sacrificial chamber) contains two pillars. 
On the left-hand pillar appears the king before Ptah and Osiris. 
Round the three main walls runs a bench, decorated with a cavetto 
cornice; the small pillars which originally supported it have been 
destroyed. The representations upon it are almost entirely obliter- 
ated. On the Entrance Wall (to the left) and the Left Wall appears 
the sun’s journey during the 7th hour of night (from the ‘Book of 
that which is in the Underworld’). 

Middle Row, The sun-god once more is shown in his boat, on the 
prow of which stands Isis, to drive away evil spirits with her spells. In 
front of the boat a large serpent has been overcome py the goddess Selket 
and a god. Farther on are four goddesses with swords, and the graves, 
adorned with human heads, of the gods Atum, Khepre, Re, and Osiris. 
Top Row. Spirits and demons; human-headed serpent; a god (‘Flesh 
of Osiris’) seated upon a throne beneath a serpent; three foes of Osiris, 
beheaded by a lion-headed god; a god holding a cord binding three foes 
lying on the ground; three hbuman-headed birds wearing crowns; a god 
borne on a serpent; etc. Bottom Row. Horus, before whom are the twelve 
star-gods who conduct the sun at night; twelve star-goddesses approaching 


the grave of Osiris, upon which a crocodile rests. The god's head projects 
from the grave-mound, 


On the Rear Wall is the sun’s journey during the 8th hour of 
night (from the ‘Book of that which is in the Underworld’). 

Middle Row. The boat of the sun towed by eight men, preceded by 
nine followers of Re, who are represented by the hieroglyph for ‘follow’, 
with a head attached to it in front, Four rams (forms of the god Tatenen) 
head the procession. Z'op and Bottom Rows. Dwellings of deceased gods 
and spirits, the doors of which open as the sun-god approaches, showing 
the occupants restored to life. In each house in the top row are three 
gods (first the nine gods of Heliopolis, p. oxlviii), in the bottom row 
snakes and other spirits. 


On the Entrance Wall (to the right) and Right Wall is the sun’s 
journey during the 6th hour of night (from the ‘Book of that which 
is in the Underworld’). 

Middle Row. The boat of the sun is here preceded by Thoth with the 
head of a cynccephalus (his sacred animal), holding in his hand an ibis 
(also sacred to him), and by a goddess carrying the pupils of the eyes of 
Horus. The remainder of the row is taken up by sixteen spirits together 
with the god Khepre, who are surrounded by a serpent with five heads. 
Four of the sixteen spirits represent the kings of Upper Egypt, four the 
kings.of Lower Egypt, while the rest are in the guise of mummies. In the 
Top and Bottom Rows are other spirits. In the latter is a serpent, with the 
heads of the four genii of the dead upon its back, also nine fiery serpents 
with swords, all intended to annihilate the foes of the sun-god. 

The second side-chamber on the right is unnumbered and has no 


decorations. — Room XIV has no decorations and is inaccessible. 

No. 18. Tomb of Ramses XI., Kheper-ma-re. 

No. 19. Tomb of Mentu-her-khopshe/, a prince of the close of the 
20th Dynasty. The inner part is unfinished. 

No. 20. Tomb of Queen Hatshepsut (p. 317), consisting of a 
series of corridors, 700 ft. long and descending to a depth of 318 ft., 
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has neither inscriptions nor reliefs. In the tomb-chamber were found 
the sarcophagi of Queen Hatshepsut (now in the Cairo Museum, 
p- 94) and her father Thutmosis I. (now in the Boston Museum), 

No. 21 has no inscriptions. 

Nos. 22-25 lie in the West Valley of the Tombs of the Kings 
(p. 346). 

Nos. 26-83 are insignificant. 

No. 34. Tomb of Thutmosis III. This tomb is situated in 
an abrupt and narrow rocky ravine, about 275 yds. S. of the tomb of 
Ramses III. (No. 114). The entrance is high up and difficult of access. 

A sloping corridor descends to a staircase (Pl. 1), with broad 
niches to the right and left, beyond which another corridor leads to a 
rectangular shaft (Pl. 2), 16-20 ft. deep, probably intended as a pro- 
tection against grave-robbers but now crossed by a foot-bridge. The 
ceiling is adorned with white stars on a blue ground. 

Farther on we enter a Room (Pl. 3) borne by two unadorned 
pillars. The ceiling is decorated with stars and the walls bear the 
names of 741 different 
divinities. — In the left 
corner of the rear wall is 
a staircase leading to the 
Toms Onamper (Pl. 4), 
which has the oval form 
of a royal cartouche. Two 
square pillars bear the 
ceiling, with its yellow 
stars on a blueground. The 
walls are covered with ex- 
cellently preserved scenes 
and citations from the 
‘Book of that which is in the Underworld’. The representations on 
the pillars are of special interest. On one face of the first pillar stands 
a long religious inscription; on the second face are Thutmosis III. 
and the Queen-Mother Eset in a boat (at the top), the king suckled 
py his mother [set in the form of a tree (below), and the king fol- 
lowed by his wives and a princess; on the third face are demons. 
The second pillar has demons and another long inscription. The 
SarcopHacus is of red sandstone, and its scenes and inscriptions 
are in red paint; it was empty when the tomb was opened, and the 
mummy of the king was found at Deir el-Bahari (p. 323). The ob- 
jects found in the four small adjoining rooms (Pl. 5-8) are now in 
the Cairo Museum (p. 401). 

No. 35. *Tomb of Amenophis II. (lighted). This tomb lies 
about 200 yds. W. of the tomb of Ramses III. Part of its contents 
has been left on the spot (comp. p. 101). From the entrance steep 
flights of steps and sloping corridors descend to a shaft (now bridged; 
Pl. 4), in the depth of which is the opening to a small chamber 
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(Pl. 2), and then to a Room (Pl. 3) whose walls and two pillars are 
quite unadorned. From the left rear corner of this apartment a 
staircase descends to a sloping corridor and to a Room (PI. 4) borne 
by six pillars. At the back of this is a kind of crypt. On the pillars 
Amenophis I. is represented before the gods of the dead. The blue 
ceiling is dotted with yellow stars. The walls, painted yellow (in 
imitation of a papyrus), bear beautifully executed citations and 
scenes from the ‘Book of that which is in the Underworld’. In the 
crypt stands the sand- 
stone *Sarcophagus of 
the king (effectively 
shown by _ electric 
light), containing a 
mummy-shaped cof- 
fin with the body of 
Amenophis II., wrap- 
ped in its shroud and 
still adorned with gar- 
lands. On each side of 
the main room are two 
small chambers (PI. 
5-8). In the first to 
the right (Pl. 5) lie 
three mummies. The second to the right (PL 6; inaccessible) con- 
tained nine royal mummies, placed here to conceal them from gtave- 
robbers. Among them were the mummies of Thutmosis IV., Amen- 
ophis III. (48th Dyn.), Siptah, and Sethos IL. (49th Dyn.), now in 
the Cairo Museum (comp. pp. 104, 102). 

No. 36. Tomb of Mey-her-peri, a standard-bearer (comp. p. 100), 
without inscriptions. No, 37 also has no inscriptions. 


No. 38. Tomb of Thutmosis I. This is the earliest royal tomb 
Few in the Valley of the Kings; it lies in 
the abrupt slope at the end of the 


valley, between Tombs 44 and 15. 

A steep flight of steps descends to 
Room 1, whence another flight leads to 
the roughly hewn Toms CHamper (Pl. 2), 
the ceiling of which was originally sup- 
ported by a column. The walls were 
once covered with painted stucco. The 
sarcophagus found here is now in the Cairo Museum (p. 94). — To the left 
is another small room (PI. 3). 


Nos. 39-41, unimportant. 

No. 42, which may be the Tomb of Thutmosis IT,, is unimportant. 

No. 43, Tomb of Thutmosis IV. This tomb is unfinished; two 
of its chambers contain representations of the king in the presence 


of different gods. For the battle chariot and other objects found in 
the tomb, see pp. 98, 100, 4102. 
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No. 44. Tomb of Tent-Karu, and No. 45. Tomb of Userhet, are 
devoid of interest. 

No. 46. Tomb of Yu’e and Tu’e, the parents-in-law of Amen- 
ophis III. (p. cv). This tomb, which lies between Tombs 3 and 4 
and contains no inscriptions, was discovered by Theodore M. Davis, 
the American, in 1905; its rich contents were transferred to the 
Cairo Museum (see p. 102). 

No. 47. Tomb of King Siptah (49th Dyn.). This tomb contains 
the king’s coffin and a few good scenes: the king before Ré-Har- 
akhte; the sun-disk between two mountains; Isis, Nephthys, and 
Anubis waiting upon the body of Osiris. Part of the tomb equipment 
is in the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 

No. 48, Tomb of the Vizier Amenemopet,(18th Dyn.), and Nos. 
49-54 are without inscriptions. 

No. 55. Tomb of Queen Teye (p. 104), wife of Amenophis III. and 
mother of AmenophisIV. This tomb, which is without inscriptions, 
lies close to No. 6; Amenophis IV. also was buried here. 

No. 56, the so-called ‘Gold Tomb’, without inscriptions. 

No. 57. Tomb of King Haremhab (comp. p. 100). Some of the 
scenes on the walls are excellently executed. The tomb-chamber 
still contains the sarcophagus. 

No. 58. *Tomb of Tutankhamtn (adm., see p.302). This famous 
tomb lies immediately below that of Ramses VI. (No.9, p. 304). 
Tutankhamun (p. cvi), son- 


in-law of AmenophisIV., 0 __s 3,2 io 
died at the age of about , ‘ 
eighteen. The tomb was WU 


discovered by Howard (SSS ‘ 
Carter on Nov. 4th, 1922, \ 
and opened by him and 
the Dth Earl of Carnarvon 
(d. 1923) on Nov. 26th. 
Though it had been broken 
into and plundered soon 
after the king’s burial, its 
marvellously rich contents I N 
(now in the Cairo Museum, NN WEEN 
pp. 105 seqq.) were found 
practically undamaged. They form the most complete and most valu- 
able collection of the kind ever discovered in Egypt and afford an 
excellent idea of the magnificence with which a Pharaoh was interred. 
From the floor of the valley a flight of sixteen steps (Pl. 1), 5 ft. 
wide and 43 ft. long, descends in a W. direction. After passing a 
door which was sealed up on a subsequent occasion but is now open, 
we reach a passage (PI. 2), 25 ft. long and 51/5 ft. wide, at the end 
of which another door gives on the ANTECHAMBER (PI. 3), which is 
26 ft. long and 81/o ft. wide, the largest chamber in the tomb. At the 
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time of its discovery it was crowded with funeral furniture and offer- 
ings of every description. To the W. is a Sipz Camber (PI. 4). The 
N. wall, by the door of which stood two lifesize wooden statues of 
the king (p. 106), has been removed, and its place taken by scaffold- 
ing, through which the visitor surveys the electrically lighted Toms 
Cuampzr (P1.5). In the centre of this stands the rectangular Sarco- 
phagus of yellowish crystalline sandstone. Its sides are covered with 
religious representations and texts, and at the corners are four goddes- 
ses, executed in relief, who protect the dead king with their wings. 
The sarcophagus contains a mummy-shaped Wooden Co/fin, covered 
with stucco and lavishly gilded. The face is a portrait of the king, 
the eyes being inserted. On the brows, decorated with a withered 
wreath of flowers, are the vulture and serpent, symbols of royalty. 
The arms are crossed over the breast, and the hands hold a flail and 
a crook, each made of gold and faience. This coffin now contains the 
king’s mummy, which is greatly decayed. The inner wooden coffin 
and the gold coffin, in which the mummy was found, are now at Cairo 
(pp. 107, 108). The four shrines of gilded wood, in which the stone 
sarcophagus was enclosed, have been taken to pieces. The walls of 
the tomb-chamber are decorated with hastily executed paintings: E. 
wall, the king’s funeral; N. and W. walls, King Eye, Tutankhamin’s 
Successor, performing the ceremony of the ‘Opening of the Mouth’ 
on the mummy, and Tutankhamin sacrificing to various gods of 
the dead. On the right (E.) is the Treasury (Pl. 6). 


The Western Vauury of Biban el-Muldk (Pl. A 1; comp, p. 302), 
usually named by the Arabs Gabb@net el-Qurid or ‘Cemetery of the 
Apes’, after Tomb 23 (see below), is seldom visited, in spite of its 
scenic attractiveness. The keys are usually kept by the guards in 
the E, valley. Visitors should inquire whether the guard with the 
keys is on the spot. 

The first tomb here (No. 22) is that of Amenophis III., found by 
the savants of the French Expedition. We enter from the W.; the 
tomb soon bends N., but finally resumes its original direction. 

The second tomb (No. 23), called Turbet el-Quriétd (Tomb of the 
Apes), is in a very retired spot. It belonged to King Eye (p. 250), 
whose coffin is in the Oairo Museum (p. 94). 

Tombs No. 24 and No. 25 are without inscriptions, 


V, From Biban el-Muldk to Deir el-Bahari and El-‘Ashsif. 


To return from Biban el-Mulik to the plain we should take the moun- 
tain-path (Pl, BC 1) via Deir el-Bahari. ‘It is possible’ to ride to the top of 
the hill, but walking all the way is preferable (strong shoes necessary), — 
Another very pleasant route leads from Biban el-Mulak up the steep hill 
and then, above Sheikh ‘Abd el-Qurna (Fl. C 2), descends to Deir el-Medina 
(p. 388; the donkey-boy should be given definite instructions), — The 
morning or late afternoon is the best time to visit the temple of Deir el- 
Bahari, for during the hotter hours of the day the oppressive rays of the 
sun are reflected from the rocks here with peculiar intensity, 
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The path begins at Tomb 16, ascends the hill separating Biban 
el-Mulik from Deir el-Bahari and El-‘Asasif, and descends in zigzags. 
It is fatiguing but safe, and is easily accomplished in 3/,hr. The 
* View is most remarkable: first we look into the desolate Valley 
of the Kings; then, from the summit and as we descend, we see 
the peculiarly shaped ravine of Deir el-Bahari, the steep projecting 
mountain-side with its tombs and buildings old and new, and the 
rich green of the fertile plain pelow, spread out on both sides of 
the Nile, with its groups of palms and gigantic temples, as far as 
Karnak and Luxor on the E. bank. The situation of the temples of 
Deir el-Bahari is remarkably fine; on the W. and N. they are framed 
by precipitous rocks of a light-brown and golden colour, against 
which the dazzling white walls once stood out in magnificent relief. 
_— Near the great temple, to the S.E., lies the rest-house of Thos. 
Cook & Son (open only to the company’s tourists and to patrons of 
the hotels of the Upper Egypt Hotel Co., p. 267). 

The Great Temple of Deir el-Bahari (Deir el-Bahri; Pl. C 1) 
lies in a semicircular basin originally reserved exclusively for the 
monument of the Mentuhotep kings. Its slopes were occupied by 
the tombs of grandees of the 11th Dyn., including the rock-tomb of 
Queen Nofru (p. 324). The temple dates from the beginning of the 
New Empire and was built and adorned with statues, reliefs, and 
inscriptions by Queen Hatshepsut, the sister, wife, and co-regent 
of Thutmosis III. (p. cv). Like the 41th Dyn. mortuary temple 
(p. 322) lying to the 8. of it, it is constructed in terraces; it oc- 
cupies a portion of the court of the 11th Dyn. temple. The con- 
struction of the temple shared the chequered fortunes of its found- 
ress. When Hatshepsut was expelled from the throne by her brother 
and husband, after a brief reign, the building operations came to 
a halt, and Thutmosis caused the statues to be removed and the 
names and figure of his sister to be obliterated in all the finished 
sculptures and inscriptions at Deir el-Bahari as well as elsewhere 
throughout the country. Thutmosis II., who succeeded his brother, 
continued the work of destruction by inserting his own name in 
place of that of Hatshepsut, When Thutmosis II. died, however, 
Hatshepsut regained the throne and the building was resumed. 
Operations were not carried on with any remarkable activity, for 
when the queen’s long reign came to an end the temple was still 
unfinished. Thutmosis III., once more on the throne, so far from 
supplying what was still wanting, resumed his former tactics, de- 
stroying all allusions to his sister and sometimes inserting his own 
name and figure in place of hers. Amenophis IV. (p. 245) carefully 
destroyed all reference to Amun, and the inscriptions and reliefs 
were left thus mutilated until the reign of Ramses Il., who restored 
them, though with inferior workmanship. For centuries afterwards 
the temple remained unaltered; but under Euergetes Il. (p. xii) 
a few slight restorations were undertaken and some unimportant 
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additions were made, without, however, affecting the original plan. 
On the introduction of Christianity a community of monks estab- 
lished themselves in the temple and founded a monastery, known to 
the Arabs as Deir el-Bahari (the ‘Northern Monastery’). The cham- 
bers of the temple were converted into chapels and the ‘heathen’ 
representations on the walls were barbarously defaced. — Mariette 
(p. 157) made a few excavations here, but finally in 1894-96 the 
entire temple was exhumed at the cost of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund under the direction of Edouard Naville (d. 1926), the Geneva 
archeologist; more recently it has been carefully examined and set 
to rights by the expedition of the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
under Herbert E. Winlock. 


It should be noted that Hatshepsut in her capacity as ruler of Egypt 
is uniformly represented with the traditional attributes of kingship, viz. 
the short apron and the beard, though these, of course, are properly 
appropriate to men only. 


The temple was dedicated to Amun; but the goddess Hathor 
and Anubis, god of the dead, also had chapels here, and several 
chambers were devoted to the worship of the queen, who was buried 
at Biban el-Mulik (p. 312), and to that of her parents. The build- 
ing occupies a part of the courtyard of the 14th Dyn.; three terraces, 
rising one above the other from the level ground, are connected with 
each other by inclined planes, which divide the whole into aN, half, 
to the right, and a S. half, to the left. At the W. side of each terrace 
is araised colonnade. The stages were cut out of the E. slope of the 
mountain, and support was given to the outer and inner walls by 
means of blocks of the finest limestone. The chapels devoted to the 
cult of the various deities were likewise cut out of the rock. 

An Avenue of Sphinxes led from the plain to the temple, ending 
at the gateway (now almost totally destroyed) forming the entrance 
to the temple precincts. In front of the gate, in square enclosures 
of masonry, stood two persea trees (Mimusops Schimperi), the stumps 
of which are still extant. 

We first enter the Lower Court, on the W. side of which is an 
inclined plane leading to a terrace adorned with colonnades. The 
slope is enclosed by balustrades. On the left is a remarkable re 
cumbent figure of a lion. The terrace is in a very dilapidated con- 
dition, but is being restored. Each colonnade consisted of twenty- 
two columns arranged in a double row. The columns in the back 
row were sixteen-sided, while those in the first row were square 
pillars in front, ornamented at the top with hawks, urei, and vul- 
tures. Little now remains of the reliefs and inscriptions that once 
decorated the walls. 


On the rear wall of the Worth Colonnade, at Pl. a, are traces of the re- 
presentation of a pond, on which water-fowl are being caught with nets. 
— On the rear wall of the South Colonnade (right to left): Pl. 6. The 
queen (figure chiselled out) sacrificing t)) the ithyphallic Amun; PI. c. 
Erection and dedication of the temple obelisks; ships and soldiers hastening 


to a festival; Pl. d. Ships bringing two obelisks from the quarries of 
Aswan to Thebes. 
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In front of the inclined plane may be seen two excavations, in which 

papyras was planted. There were also circular holes (now filled up) for 
owers. 

The lower court commands the best view of the carefully constructed 
§. retaining wall, which consists of finely polished blocks of limestone 
with simple but effective ornament, reproducing the original decoration 
of the columns in the lower colonnade (p. 318). 

We now ascend the approach to the Central Court, which is like- 
wise bounded on the W. by a terrace with colonnades. On the right 


is the Birth Colonnade; on the left, the Colonnade of Punt. 


The BretH CoLonNADE contains eleven pairs of square pillars 
supporting the roof. On all four sides of the pillars is the same 
scene: Amun laying his hand in blessing upon the shoulder of Hat- 
shepsut (figure defaced throughout) or Thutmosis III. The inscrip- 
tions and representations on the walls of the colonnade refer to the 
procreation and birth of the queen (Pl. e). Among these are two 
fine figures of the queen-mother Ahmes, once in presence of the 
ram-headed Khnum and the frog-headed Heket, and once in presence 
of the ibis-headed Thoth. — Two steps at the N. end of this colon- 
nade descend to a VESTIBULE with twelve sixteen-sided columns. 


On the walls are fine reliefs. 

In the South Wall is a small Recess with representations of the queen 
(effaced) before various deities ; at the top appears the queen (again scratched 
out) before Osiris. To the left of the recess is Anubis, behind whom 
stood the queen; to the right are Nekhbeyet and Harakhte, between whom 
were the names of the queen. — In the North Wall is a similar Recess. 

- Above it is Thutmosis Ill, making a libation of wine to the falcon-headed 
Soker, god of the dead; to the right, Anubis and the queen (scratched 
out); to the left, the queen (scratched out) standing in a chapel before the 
symbol of Eme-wet (p. clvi). — On the West (rear) Wali, the queen (scratched 
out) sacrificing to Amun (left) and to Anubis (right), with sacrificial gifts 
heaped up before each god. 

Three steps at the back of the vestibule lead to a CHarEn or ANUBIS, 
consisting of three chambers with vaulted ceilings. The colouring of 
the bas-reliefs is admirably preserved, though the figure of the queen is 
invariably scratched out. They represent Hatshepsut before various deities, 
especially Anubis, Thutmosis III. occurs once on the E. wall of the second 
chamber, pouring-water before Soker. 


On the N. side of the central court is an unfinished CoLOoNNADE, 
the roof of which is supported by fifteen sixteen-sided columns. 
Behind it are four chambers (now walled up). 

We now turn to the CoLonNADE OF PUNT, on the S. side of the 
W. terrace, exactly corresponding with the Birth Colonnade. The 
*Scenes on the walls, some of which are unfortunately much dam- 
aged, commemorate a trading expedition to Punt (p. 233), under- 
taken during the queen’s reign. On the South Wall we see a village 
in Punt (Pl. f). The beehive huts are built over the water amongst 
palms and incense-trees, ladders lead up to the entrances. In the 
lower row, to the right, is the reception of the Egyptian envoy 
and his suite by the prince of Punt; above, the envoy in front of 
his tent, looking at the gifts that have been heaped upon him. — 
On the West Wall we see, to the left (PL. g), the arrival of the 
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Egyptian fleet at Punt, where it is laden with precious merchan- 
dise; to the right is the return of the fleet. Above are the inhabitants 
of Punt and the Egyptians with their gifts; while prostrate grandees 
do homage to the queen. Farther on (Pl. h) the queen (effaced), 
followed by her guardian spirit, dedicates to Amun the spoils of 
the expedition; the cattle feeding beneath the trees are especially 
worthy of notice. At Pl.i gold and other precious metals are being 
weighed in presence of the goddess Seshet, who records the results; 
Horus presides at the scales, and behind him is the Nubian god 
Dedun. Below we see the incense being measured, while Thoth 
notes down the results; close by are seven incense-trees in tubs, 
imported from Punt. At Pl. k Thutmosis III. offers incense to the 
boat of Amun, which is borne by priests. At Pl. 2 is Hatshepsut 
before Amun (a long inscription between them has been erased). 
— On the North Wall, at Pl. m, the queen (chiselled out) is seated 
beneath a canopy, with her guardian spirit behind her. In front 
are her grandees, to whom she is speaking, and a long inscription. 

At the left (S.) end of the Punt Colonnade is a SHRINE oF 
Haruor, goddess of the necropolis at Thebes (p. clvi), which was 
originally reached also from below by a flight of steps. The inner- 
most chambers are preceded by two covered Colonnades (now in 
ruins). The first of these had sixteen-sided columns and square 
pillars with Hathor capitals; the second, which lies at a slightly 
higher level, had round Hathor columns (three of them in partial 
preservation) and also sixteen-sided columns (six partly remaining). 

There are still a few Wall Decorations in the second colonnade. On the 
N. wall (Pl. ): Thutmosis III. with an oar, in presence of a goddess; 
to the right is a procession, consisting of three rows with two ships in 
each and (below) soldiers with standards and axes (to the right two 
soldiers dancing to castanets).— On the S. wall (Pl. 0; much dilapidated): 
Sacrificial scene, and a boat containing a Hathor cow, with Queen Hat- 
shepsut drinking from the udder. — On the W. wall (right): Thutmosis II. 
(replacing Hatshepsut), with an oar and a builder's square, before Hathor 
(whose figure was defaced by Amenophis IV.); the king, whose hand is 
licked by the Hathor cow. These are repeated to the lett. 

We ascend two steps to the Shrine proper, which comprised three 
rock-hewn chambers (Pl. A, B, C), each one step higher than its 
predecessor and containing several niches. The ceiling of Room A, 
which is decorated with stars on a blue ground, is supported by two 
sixteen-sided columns. The reliefs, which those who have leisure may 
examine, show Hatshepsut (everywhere defaced) or Thutmosis IL. 
before various deities. — Room B contains *Wall Reliefs of unusual 
beauty, They represent Hatshepsut (chiselled out) presenting offer- 
ings of all kinds to the Hathor cow, which stands in a boat beneath 
acanopy. The traces of a second and smaller figure of the queen, 
represented as imbibing milk from the udder of the cow, are still 
visible, The little nude boy, holding a sistrum, in front of the queen, 
is Ehi, son of Hathor (p. 261). — Room C has a roof of parabolic 
vaulting. On each of the side-walls is an admirable relief of Hat- 
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shepsut drinking from the udder of the Hathor cow, before which 
stands Amun (on a smaller scale). Rear Wall: Hatshepsut between 
Hathor and Amun, who holds the hieroglyph for ‘life’ to her nose. 
Above the niches (Pl. t, uv) Hatshepsut and Thutmosis UI. offer milk 
and wine to Hathor. 

We return to the central court, at the N.E_ corner of which is 
the entrance to the Tomb of Queen Nofru (11th Dyn.). Candles or 
an electric torch are essential to inspect the sarcophagus-chamber. 

From the court we ascend the inclined approach which brings us 
first to a much ruined Hau, the roof of which was borne by pillars 
(originally colossal statues of Hatshepsut, converted into pillars by 
Thutmosis III.) and sixteen-sided columns. A granite doorway here 
gives access to the upper court. 

The central part of the Upper Court was occupied by a large 
Hypostyiz Hat, now in a state of complete ruin. Its walls were 
adorned with reliefs of a festal procession, which have suffered sev- 
erely at the hands of the Coptic monks. — Turning sharp to the 
right (N.), we reach a door (Pl. x) admitting toa VESTIBULE, which 
had three sixteen-sided columns. Opposite the door is a small 
Niche (Pl. y), with well-preserved representations of Hatshepsut. 


Rear Wall of the recess: Hatshepsut (erased) before Amun. Side 
Wallis: Hatshepsut seated at table, with a priest clad like the god En- 
metf in front of her. The figure of the queen is uninjured, contrary to 
the usual practice, but the priest’s figure was defaced by Amenophis IV. 


To the left of the vestibule we enter an Orzn Court, in which is 
an “Altar, approached by ten steps and dedicated by Hatshepsut to 
the sun-god Re-Harakhte. This is one of the very few altars that have 
come down to us from Egyptian antiquity on their original sites. 
In the W. wall of this court is a small niche with sacrificial scenes 
on the walls (the figure of Hatshepsut erased), — A door in the N. 
wall of this court admits to a Chapel, comprising two chambers. 
With a few unimportant exceptions the reliefs on the walls have 
peen chiselled away by Thutmosis Ti. and Amenophis IV. 


On the side-walls of the Zs¢ Chamber (Pl. D) Hatshepsut offers sacri- 
fices to various deities, mainly deities of the dead, such as Anubis, Soker, 
Osiris, and Eme-wet, and also to Amun. Above a bench against the 
end wall is a representation of Hatshepsut and Thutmosis I. before the 
symbol of Eme-wet (p. clvi). 2nd Chamber. On the right wall: Thutmosis I. 
(originally Hatshepsut) and his mother Seniseneb, sacrificing to Anubis. 
On the left wall: Hatshepsut and her mother Ahmes sacrificing to Amun. 
On the end-wall: Hatshepsut and Anubis. On the ceiling are represent- 
ations of stars during the hours of the night. 

On the S. side of the upper court are several chambers now in 
ruins and a well-preserved Mortuary CHAPEL, with a vaulted roof, 
which was used for the cult of the manes of Hatshepsut and is 
adorned with reliefs. 

To the right and left of the entrance, the slaughter and cutting up of 
the sacrificial beasts. On the side-walls are shown three rows of priests 
and officials bringing sacrificial gifts to Hatshepsut, and above are sacri- 
ficial objects of various kinds, Hatshepsut herself (effaced) is seated with 
a list of the offerings before her, while priests offer incense or perform 
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other rites. On the end-wall is represented the door that led into the 
realm of the dead. 

In the W. wall of the court is a series of recesses, containing 
representations of Thutmosis III. and Hatshepsut in presence of the 
gods. The larger recesses were occupied by statues of the queen. In 
the middle is the entrance to the sanctuary, — In the left corner opens 
the small Room H, in the right corner the so-called Hall of Amun, 
both of which may be omitted by hurried visitors. 


Room H. The ceiling is well preserved. On the right wall appears 
Amon-Ré in front of a table of offerings, which replaces the effaced figure 
of Hatshepsut, Behind the table is the queen’s guardian spirit. On the 
rear wall are Thutmosis III. and Thutmosis I. (substituted for the queen) 
making an offering of clothes to Amun. On the left wall Thutmosis Il. 
(substituted for the queen), with his guardian spirit, offers sacred oil to 
the ithyphallic Amun, 


Haut or Amun. Part of the ceiling, decorated with stars on a blue 
ground, still remains, On the left side-wall we observe Hatshepsut pacing 
out the temple precincts, before Amun, before the ithyphallic Amon- 
Min, and before the enthroned Amun. On the right wall is Thutmosis III. 
before these same gods. On the rear walljis Thutmosis II. (originally Hat- 
shepsut) before Amun, The figures of the gods here were defaced by 
Amenophis IV. and were not replaced at the restoration under Ramses II, 

A granite portal, reached by a porch dating from the {8th Dyn., 
with balustrades, forms the entrance to the Sanoruary. The three 
chambers (Pl. E, F, @) are unfortunately much damaged. The first 
two have vaulted ceilings and wall-niches. The scenes in the 
1st Chamber (Pl. E) show Hatshepsut (sometimes Thutmosis Ht.) 
sacrificing to various deities, among whom figures the deceased 
Thutmosis II. The 3rd Room was added under Euergetes II. and 
was dedicated to the saints Imhotep and Amenhotep, who were 
revered in the Ptolemaic period (comp. p. 339). The reliefs and 
inscriptions of this late period compare very unfavourably with the 
masterly sculptures of Hatshepsut. 

On the upper part of the right wall of the 1st Chamber is a noteworthy 
scene: Hatshepsut, Thutmosis III., and the princess Ra-nofru sacrifice to 
the sacred boat of Amun, behind which stood Thutmosis I. with his consort 
Ahmes, and their little daughter Bit-nofru. A similar scene was repre- 
sented above the niche (PI. z) on the left wall; the kneeling Thutmosis III. 
and Princess Ra-nofru may still be distinguished. 

Immediately to the S., adjoining the temple of Hatshepsut, 
lies a temple which dates from the beginning of the Middle Empire 
and is the best surviving monument of its period. This is the 
*Mortuary Temple of Kings Mentuhotep II. and III. (Neb-hepet-ré 
and Neb-khru-ré; Pl.C 4,2), begun by Mentuhotep II., who erected 
over his tomb (p. 323) a terrace with colonnades and a pyramid, 
as well as tombs and chapels for the women of his harem. The 
structure was extended and completed by his successor Mentu- 
hotep III., who also chose to have his tomb here. This is the earliest 
Theban temple known to us and it is of great interest from the 
simplicity of its architecture. It was excavated by the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund in 1905-7 and more carefully explored by the ex- 
pedition of the Metropolitan Museum (p, 324) in 1922-25. — From the 
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cultivated fields, where we see the ruins of a temple of the Rames- 
sid era and a brick structure belonging to the tomb of a Sheshonk, 
a wide avenue led to the great court in front of the temple. The 
holes in which trees were planted are still recognizable here. The 
temple itself was constructed in terraces. From the Court, bounded 
on the W. side by two CononnaveEs with rectangular pillars (with 
the cartouche of Neb-khru-ré), an inclined plane leads to a higher 
TERRACE, on which stood the actual mortuary temple with the pyra- 
mid. Beyond a vestibule which has almost completely disappeared, 
but which formerly extended to the N. and &., lies the Ambulatory, 
a sort of corridor with 140 octagonal pillars encircling the base (cased 
with fine limestone slabs) of the King’s Pyramid. In the W. wall of 
the gallery were the Sepulchral Chapels of the Favourites of the Royal 
Harem. On the W. we next reach a Court surrounded by colonnades. 
In the pavement of this court was the entrance to a sloping passage 
464 yds. long, leading to the subterranean tomb-chamber of Mentu- 
hotep III. On the E. side of the court are openings admitting to 
the shaft-tombs of the favourites. A large Pillared Hall (only the 
bases of its eighty octagonal pillars remain) and a Chapel with a 
recess (hewn in the rock) terminated the temple. — To the N.W. of 
this building stood a Sanctuary of Hathor, built by Thutmosis ILI. and 
now destroyed. The shrine, constructed in the rock and containing 
the image of the deity as a cow, is now in the Cairo Museum (p. 92). 

Numerous very important discoveries have been made in the VALLEY- 
Basix or Derm e1-Basart. Thus, in 1881, the Royal Mummies mentioned on 
pp. 101, 102 were found in a shaft in a little valley to the S. of the great 
temple, while in 1891 a Common Tomb for Theban Priests was discovered 
immediately to the N. of the lower courtyard (contents now in the museums 
of Cairo and Alexandria, pp. 97, 23). In the courtyard in front of the 
temple of Mentuhotep is situated the subterranean omb of Mentuhotep II. 
(see p. 322), known to the Arabs as Bab el-Husdn and discovered by Howard 
Carter (p. 315) in 1900. << 

By proceeding E. from Deir el-Bahari we soon reach the small 
depression known as El-‘Asasif (Pl. CD 2). This contains a large 
Necroporis, the tombs in which date mostly from the beginning of 
the Saite period (25th and 26th Dyn.). Various brick buildings 
are noticed also. The arched gateway belonged to the tomb of 
Ment-em-hét, ‘prophet of Amun’ (p. 324), The tombs consist of a 
superstructure enclosed by brick walls, with an entrance pylon on 
the H,, and of subterranean tomb-chambers, to which we descend 
by a gate on the N. side. 

An interesting example of a burial-place of the Saite period is 
the *Tomb of Pbes (Pabasa, No. 279), who was chief steward to 
Nitocris, daughter of Psammetichos I. and ‘divine’ princess of Thebes 
(c. 610 B.C.), The superstructure is in a very ruinous-state. The 
subterranean chambers are reached on the N, side by an inclined 
plane enclosed by brick walls. A steep staircase descends at first to 
the ANTECHAMBER, which is decorated with reliefs and inscriptions. 
On the short wall to the left (W.) and the rear wall (S.): the de- 
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ceased (note the gazelle under the chair) at table with his son, or 
a priest, in front of him; below, scenes from the funeral procession. 
Next follows an open Court or Sacririoz. This lies at the foot of 
a shaft 46 ft. deep, the walls of which are lined with brickwork 
above, while below they are hewn out of the solid rock. On the W. 
and E. sides of the court are narrow CononnapEs, each of four pil- 
lars. The inscriptions on the architrayes enumerate the titles of 
Pbes. The walls are adorned with sunk reliefs of sacrificial scenes 
or of the deceased at table. Some of the pillars have (besides the 
usual pictures of offerings to the deceased) vintage, fishing, and 
bee-keeping scenes. The ceiling pattern is pleasing and in good 
preservation. On the S. wall, to the right of the door leading to the 
next room: Nitocris, escorted by Pbes, offers wine to Osiris, Isis, 
and Horus; on the left, Psammetichos, followed by Nitocris (with 
rattles) and Pbes, offers milk to Ré-Harakhte. The reliefs and in- 
scriptions of the Hann, which is borne by eight pillars, are badly 
damaged, Adjacent are several chambers with tomb-shafts. 

Of especial interest also is the Tomb of Ibi (No. 36), an official of 
Nitocris (see p. 323), which contains reliefs copied from originals of the time 
of the Ancient Empire. It lies close to the American House (see below) 
and resembles the tomb of Pbes in its lay-out. A flight of steps leads into 
the antechamber, where the deceased is represented sitting at the table 
of offerings and receiving sacrificial gifts. In the room adjoining this on 
the right are tasteful reliefs of artisans and dances. Farther on we come 
to what was originally an open court with arcades at the sides; the reliefs 
on the walls represent sacrificial scenes, among which one of a hunt 
should be noticed. The adjacent colonnade leads to several chambers 
farther on, — Among the other tombs of the same epoch may be men- 
tioned the Tomb of Ment-em-het (p. 823; No. 34; inaccessible), a ‘prophet of 
Amun’ of the time of Taharka (25th Dyn.); and the Tomb of Pedamenopet 
(No. 33; inaccessible), a high official under the 26th Dyn. (comp. p. 354). 
This last tomb is larger than any of the kings’ tombs at Biban el-Mulik, 
being 287 yds. in length and 2710 sq. yds. in area, The carefully executed 
inscriptions and reliefs, now much injured and blackened, refer almost 
without exception to life after death. 


On the N. slope of the hill of El-Khékha (p. 337), near El-‘Asasif, 
is the American House (Pl. 02), belonging to the expedition of the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. 


VI. The Ramesseum. 


This temple may be reached on donkey-back from the landing-place 
on the W. bank in 3/4 hr.; from the Colossi of Memnon in 1/4 hr.; and 
from Medinet Habu or Deir el-Bahari in 20 minutes. — On the S.W. side 
of the temple is the rest-house of the Anglo-American Nile & Tourist Co., 
open only to the company’s tourists and to patrons of the hotels of the 
Upper Egypt Hotels Co. (p. 267). 

The **Ramesseum (Pl. 03), the large mortuary temple built by 
Ramses II. (p. cvi) on the W. bank and dedicated to Amun, is un- 
fortunately only half preserved. We may in all probability identify 
it with the ‘Tomb of Osymandyas’ described by the historian Dio- 
dorus (ist cent. B.C.), Osymandyas being regarded as a corrupt form 
of User-ma-ré, the prenomen of Ramses II, 
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We begin. our inspection at the great Pylon, or E. entrance to 
the temple. This was originally 220 ft. broad, but its ruined ex- 
terior now resembles a quarry. Many reliefs on its inner (W.) side, 
next the court, are in fair preservation and are recognizable with a 
field-glass (best by afternoon light), They refer to the Syrian cam- 
paigns of Ramses IJ., notably to the war with the Hittites which 
began in the fifth year of his reign (comp. p. 274). 


On the Norra Tower, to the extreme Left, we observe the Asiatic 
fortresses taken by Ramses in the eighth year of his reign. Thirteen of 
the original eighteen are still recognizable, each with an inscription con- 
taining its name. The captives are being led away. In the Middle are 
scenes from the war with the Hittites, which are continued on the S. 
tower. Below is the Egyptian army on the march; above appears the 
Egyptian camp, within a rampart of shields, presenting an animated scene. 
The chariots are drawn up in long lines, with the unharnessed horses be- 
side them; close by are the heavy paggage-cars with their teams, un- 
perturbed by the great lion of the king, which reclines before him. The 
asses employed in the commissariat service of the army are conspicuous 
in the camp; now released from their burdens, they show satisfaction by 
means of movements and attitudes which the artist seems never tired of 
drawing. The soldiers are conversing with each other, and one drinks 
from a water-skin. Disputes and quarrels are not wanting. Above, to the 
right, the tranquillity of the camp is rudely disturbed by an attack of 
the Hittites. To the Right the king holds a council of war with his 
princes. Beneath captured spies are being beaten. 

The Left Half of the Sourn TowER of the pylon is occupied by the 
picture of the battle of Kadesh, which we have already seen on the pylon 
at Luxor (p. 274). Ramses in his chariot dashes against his foes, who are 
either slain by his arrows or flee in wild confusion and fall into the 
Orontes. Behind the king are other war-chariots. To the right, at a 
distance from the scene of action, is the Hittite prince. Above is a second, 
now scarcely distinguishable, representation of the Hittites fleeing to their 
fortress. The reliefs on the Right Half show the usual presentment of 
the king, grasping enemies by the hair and smiting them; farther to the 
right is the king holding a long staff and accompanied by fan-bearers. 

On the interior walls of the Portal of this pylon are the usual reliefs 
of Ramses sacrificing to various gods. At the top of the Jambs (Pl. a, 6) 
Ramses appears pacing out the precincts of the temple (a rite performed 
at the foundation of a temple; comp. pp. 257, 299); at the bottom, 
various deities. 

The First Court is utterly ruined. In front of the fragments of 
the wall on the W. side lie the remains of a * Colossus of Ramses IT. 
(P1. 1), the largest statue in the country, celebrated in Shelley’s son- 
net ‘Ozymandias of Egypt’. The name of Ramses II. appears in well- 
preserved hieroglyphics on the upper arms and on the seat of the 
statue. The face is completely destroyed. The remains (breast, upper 
part of the arms, one foot, etc.) testify to the care with which the 


monument was chiselled and polished. 

The length of the ear is 31/2 ft., surface of face from ear to ear 
64/5 ft., surface of breast from shoulder to shoulder 231/3 ft., from one 
shoulder to the other in a straight line 22}/, ft., circumference of the arm 
at the elbow 171/2 ft., diameter of the arm between the elbow and shoulder 
A4/; ft., length of the index finger 31/, ft., length of the nail on the middle 
finger 71/2 inches, breadth of the foot across the toes 41/2 ft. The total height 
seems to have been 572/s ft., and its total weight c. 1000 tons. 

The head of another colossal Statue of Ramses TI., found in 1816, has 
peen since 1817 in the British Museum. 

o1® 
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On the S. side of the court lay a colonnade (now completely destroyed), 
forming the front of a royal palace of which only scanty traces survive. 

The Second Court is entered through a gap in the wall to the 
right of the colossus. It is in better preservation than the first 
court, and is mentioned with its caryatids in Diodorus’s descrip- 
tion. On the right and left were donble colonnades (almost wholly 
destroyed); those on the front had square pillars with statues of 
Osiris, while at the back was a raised terrace with Osiris-pillars and 
papyrus-bud columns. Four of the Osiris-pillars in front are still 
extant, and also four at the back. On the shafts of the columns 
and the sides of the pillars are representations of Ramses II. sacri- 
ficing to the gods. The figures of Osiris, most of which are headless, 
likewise represent Ramses II, 

The part of the front wall which is still standing is now sup- 
ported on the side next the court by modern brick buttresses. Upon 
it are two rows of interesting reliefs, bearing traces of colouring 
and easily distinguishable with the aid ofa field-glass. Those in the 
Lower Row once more refer to the Hittite war and commemorate 
Ramses II.’s great exploits at the Batile of Kadesh. The king (to 
the left), much larger than the other warriors, dashes along in his 
chariot. The Hittites, pierced by his arrows or trodden down by the 
horses, fall in confused heaps; crowds of them are hurled into the 
Orontes. Farther to the right appears the battlemented fortress of 
Kadesh, round which the river flows. Beside it, on the other side 
of the river, are Hittite troops that have had no share in the battle; 
some of them hold out helping hands to their drowning comrades. 
The Upper Row contains scenes from the Festival of Min (the harvest- 
god), which was celebrated when the king ascended the throne 
(p. 850). To the left stands the king, awaiting the procession, 
which is headed by priests carrying the images of the royal an- 
cestors. Two tall poles erected in front of the king bear the god’s 
head-dress. Adjacent are priests letting four birds fly, for the purpose 
of carrying tidings to the four quarters of the globe that the Pharaoh 
has attained the crown; to the right the king appears cutting a sheaf 
with a sickle for presentation to the god. 

This second court also contained colossal statues of the king. 
Fragments of one of these (in black granite) lie upon the ground, 
notably the head, which is well preserved except for the nose. On 
the throne are the names of Ramses IJ., beside which Belzoni the 
explorer (p. 136) has immortalized his own. 

The Vestibule, situated on a terrace, was reached by three flights 
of steps, of which that to the N. is in excellent preservation. Only 
the 8. part of the Rear Wail (Pl. c) is still standing; on it are three 
rows of bas-reliefs. In the bottom row are eleven sons of the king; 
in the middle row, to the left, is the king conducted by Atum and 
the faleon-headed Mont, who holds the hieroglyph for ‘life’ to the 
king’s nose; to the right is the king kneeling before the Theban 
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triad, while Thoth, behind him, writes the king’s name on a palm- 
branch; in the top row the king is shown sacrificing to Ptah, to 
the left, and offering incense to the ithyphallic Min and a goddess, 
to the right. 

Beyond this vestibule is the Great Hypostyle Hall, which had 
three entrances and, like the great hall at Karnak (p. 284), a nave 
of three aisles, which were higher than the six side-aisles. The 
nave, part of the roof of which still remains, has six couples of 
columns with calyx-capitals and six couples with bud-capitals. The 
latter were lower than the former, but upon them rose a wall, with 
pillars and window-openings, to the height of the others. Eleven 
columns of each kind still stand. Each of the side-aisles had col- 
umns with bud-capitals; to the left six columns and a part of the 
roof still remain. On the smooth shafts of the columns appears 


Ramses II. sacrificing to the gods. 

On the South Half of the East Wall (P1. a) the storming of the Hittite 
fortress of Dapur is shown in the lower row. To the left is the Pharaoh 
dashing in his chariot against the enemy, some of whom are slain, while 
the rest, horse, foot, and chariots, betake themselves to flight. To the 
right is the fortress, defended by the Hittites, while the Egyptians are 
attacking it on ladders or push up to the walls under the protection of 
shedg and shields. The sons of the Pharaoh, the names of whom are given, 
distinguish themselves in the battle. — In the upper row are several re- 
presentations of the king sacrificing to the gods. 

On the West Wall, in the lower row (Pl. d, ¢), appear the sons of the 
Pharaoh; in the upper row, above Pl. e, is the king before Amun and 
Khons, with the Jion-headed Sakhmet behind him, and above Pl. d, the 
king followed by a goddess, in presence of Amun and Mut. 


The First Small Hypostyle Hall(P1.4), with four couples of papyrus- 
pud columns, has a well-preserved roof decorated with astronomical 


representations and pictures of the king before the gods. 

The Reimers on the walls are not uninteresting. On the Last Wall 
(Pl. g, 7) are priests bearing the sacred boats of Amun, Mut, and Khons, 
each decorated with the head of its god. On the N. part of the West Wall 
(P1. i) the king is seated beneath the sacred tree of Heliopolis, on the 
leaves of which his names are being written by Atum (seated on a throne 
to the left), the goddess Seshet, and Thoth (to the right). 


Of the following Second Small Hypostyle Hall (P1. 5) only the N. 
(r.) half, with four columns, survives. The sacrificial representations 
here are of little interest; at Pl. h the king is shown burning 


incense to Ptah and the lion-headed Sakhmet. 

Behind the main temple, towards the N.W., are the remains of a 
number of extensive Brick Buildings, some of which were erected in the 
time of Ramses II., as we learn from the stamps on the bricks. Among 
the rest are some well-constructed vaults, originally covered by a plat- 
form. From the fragments of wine-jars and the stoppers found here we 
may reasonably conclude that these were store-rooms in connection with 
the temple, Adjacent is an altar, resembling that of Deir el-Bahari (p. 3214). 
_-To the W., adjoining the brick yaults, are the ruins of a large rectangular 
Hall, the ceiling of which was borne by thirty-two columns (the stumps 
of twelve of them still remain). 

About 500 yds. N.E. of the Ramesseum we reach the Mortuary Temple of 
Thutmosis III. (P1.D 2, 3), protected by a modern enclosing wall. Its ancient 
girdle- walls are partly hewn out of the rock and partly built of crude 
pricks. The inner chambers are in @ very dilapidated condition, but we 
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can still recognize traces of hypostyle halls, brick chambers, etc. Many of 
the bricks bear the name of the royal builder. — Between the Ramesseum 
and this temple of Thutmosis lay the Mortuary Temples of Amenophis II. 
(148th Dyn.) and Siptah (19th Dyn.), the scanty remains of which were 
discovered by Sir Flinders Petrie in 1896. — Farther N.E., not far from 
Qurna, are the remains of the Mortuary Temple of Amenophis J. (P1. E 2). 

To the S. of the Ramesseum (see Pl. C3) were similar temples of 
Thutmosis IV., Prince Wedjmose (18th Dyn.), Queen Tewosret (wife of Siptah, 
p. 308), and King Menephthes (Merneptah; p. 304), all of which were ex- 
plored by Sir Flinders Petrie in 1896; but the remains of these are very 
scanty. 

Near the temple of Mevephthes is the Chicago House (Pl. C3, 4) of 
the University of Chicago Expedition, a large building provided by Mr. 
Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, with an Egyptological library. —To the W. 
of the Ramesseum, on the way to Deir el-Medina, lies the German House 
(Pl. C 3), erected as a lodging for the German savants at Thebes. 


VII. The Tombs of Sheikh ‘Abd el-Qurna. 


The Rock Tomss or ‘Inwet SHEIKH ‘ABD EL-QurNA (PI. © 2), situated in 
the hill behind the Ramesseum to the N., form in conjunction with the 
Tomps or Ex-Kuéxna (P1. D 2), to the E., the largest and most important 
group among the private burial-grounds of Thebes. These were laid out 
among the foot-hills at the W. edge of the mountains by the grandees, 
the higher and the minor officials, and the priests of the New Empire. 
The S. group includes the vaults in the hill of Qurnet Murat (Pl. B 3; 
p. 341) and the valley of Deir el-Medina (Pl. B 8; p. 338), while to the N. 
are the tombs in the long hill-slope of Dird‘ Abu’n-Naga (Pl. E 2; p. 300). 
The total number of tombs in these cemeteries is over 330; they are 
numbered and usually have locked doors, which are opened by the keeper. 
The majority consist of three parts: a Forecourt, a wide Hall, with a roof 
frequently borne by pillars or columns, and a Passage or Corridor, ending 
im a recess in which the statues of the deceased and his favourite rela- 
tives were erected. Not infrequently there is a small chamber on each 
side of the passage. In front of the tomb was an open court where offerings 
were made to the dead. As the limestone of the hill of Sheikh ‘Abd 
el-Qurna is of poor quality, ill adapted for sculpture, the walls of most 
of the tombs were covered with clay, then whitewashed, and adorned 
with paintings. The representations on the side-walls of the hall, many 
of which are among the most valuable examples of Egyptian painting 
that we possess, depict the deceased in his earthly circumstances and 
duties, and thus shed a flood of light upon Egyptian life of the New 
Empire in its heyday. The end-walls of the hall are shaped like huge 
grave-stones; one usually bears prayers for the dead, while on the other 
is recorded the biography of the deceased. The representations on the 
walls of the passages illustrate the various funeral rites. — Some of the 
tombs that contain no inscriptions are inhabited by the poorer fellahin, 
while the forecourts serve for their livestock. In front of most of these 
cave-dwellings stand covered cylinders like gigantic mushrooms, of Nile 
mud and straw kneaded together. These are primitive granaries, while 
their flat roofs serve as sleeping places. 

The tombs of Sheikh ‘Abd el-Qurna (see Pl. C D2 and the inset) fall 
into four topographical groups. 1. The Upper Enclosuie, surrounded by a 
low stone wall, on the E. and N. slopes of the hill, to the W. of the road 
from the Ramesseum to Deir el-Bahari. It has two entrances, one on the 
§. near Tomb 100 and another on the N. near Tomb 68. — 2. The tombs in 
the Plain between the Ramesseum and the Upper Enclosure, — 3. The Lower 
Enclosure, between the N.B. side of the hill of Sheikh ‘Abd el-Qurna and the 
hill of El-Kh6kha, to the E, of the above-mentioned road. The entrance 
is opposite the N, entrance of the Upper Enclosure. — 4. The tombs of 
El-Khékha, situated some near the American House, others between the 
Lower Enclosure and El-Khokha. 
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If time be limited, it will be sufficient to visit the tombs of Sennufer 

(96 B) in the Upper Enclosure ; Ramose (55), Kha-em-hét (57), Userhét (51), and 

en (62), all in the plain; and Menna (69), near the N. gate of the Upper 
nclosure. 


a. UppER ENCLOSURE, 


From the Ramesseum we proceed N. towards the E. side of the 
hill and enter the Upper Enclosure (see Pl. C2 and the inset) by 
the 8. gate, whence paths lead to the various tombs. 

Opposite the entrance lies the Tomb of Rekhmeré (No. 100), 
a vizier under Thutmosis III. and Amenophis II. It consists of a 
forecourt and a large hall, from the centre of which a long passage 
of considerable and gradually increasing height runs into the rock. 
At its end, about 18 ft. above the 
floor, is a small niche (serdab, 
p. clxxvi; originally closed by a 
false door of granite) that probably 
held a statue of the deceased. 

Hawt (Pl. A). On the entrance- 
wall, to the left (Pl. a), Rekhmeré (r.) 
receiving petitioners; people (1.) with 
tribute. On the rear wall (Pl. b) 
Rekhmeré receives tribute and gifts 
from foreign peoples, who are arranged 
in five rows: 1.People of Punt (p. 233) 5 
2. Princes of Keftiu (Crete) and the 
islands of the A#gean, bringing costly 
vases; 3. Nubians, with a panther, a 
giraffe, apes, gold, skins, etc. ; A, Syr- 
ians, with chariots, horses, an elephant 
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and a bear, and costly vases; 5. People N N 
of the South, men, women, and child- N A 
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ren. — Passacx (Pl. B). On the left ¢ 
wall (left to right): 1. Rekhmere super- \ 
intends the delivery of temple dues 
(corn, wine, cloth, etc.). «. Rekhmere 
inspects the workmen placed under ‘ Hs s 
him (carpenters, leather-workers, gold- a SPT TEST. RETEST Te ae 
smiths, makers of vases); below, the See 
inspection of temple works, the build- 

ing of a pylon and the polishing of statues. 3. Funeral scenes. On the 
right wall (left to right): 1. Rekhmereé at table. 2 (above). Offerings 
before the statues of the deceased, below is the statue of Rekhmeré in a 
boat, towed by men on the bank of the pond. 3, Banquet, musicians, 
and singers. 4. Boats. 

From this tomb we ascend the hill to the subterranean *Sepulchral 
Chambers of Sennufer (No. 96B), mayor of the southern city (i.e. 
Thebes) and overseer of the gardens of Amun under Amenophis I. 
(p.cv). These chambers are distinguished by the freshness of their 
paintings. The upper chambers are uninteresting and are now used 
as a magazine. A steep flight of steps descends to an antechamber 
and to a hall with four pillars. The mural decorations all represent 
religious subjects. 

ANTECHAMBER (Pl. A). The ceiling is adorned with grapes and vine 
branches. On the left wall (a) sits Sennufer (1.), to whom his daughter 


(partly destroyed) and ten priests bring offerings. On the right wall (6) 
servants bring the funeral equipment, while his daughter stands behind; 
to the right is the deceased entering and quitting the tomb. On the rear 
wall, to the right and left of the door (d and c), the deceased and his 
daughter worshipping Osiris, who was represented above the door. — 
Hatt (with pillars; Pl. B). The ceiling is adorned with network pattern and 
vine branches; the latter occur also in the wall-frieze. Above the door 
lie two dogs (Anubis); below and on the door-posts are 
the usual prayers for the dead. On the entrance-wall, 
to the left (e), the deceased and his sister Merit appear 
emerging from the tomb and seated on a bench. On the 
left side-wall (f) are depicted the funeral ceremonies, 
with the deceased himself (left) looking on. On the rear 
wall (g) the deceased and his sister (destroyed) sit at 
table, while priests offer the sacrifice for the dead; farther 
to the right are the ships that take the mummy to Abydos 
(p. 253) and bring it back to the grave. On the right side- 
wall (4) the deceased and Merit are seen in an arbour, 
praying to Osiris and Anubis; in the middle, Anubis by 
the bier of Osiris; other religious scenes and texts; priest 
pouring the water of purification over Sennufer and Merit. 
On the entrance-wall, to the right (i), the same couple are seen at table, 
with a priest sacrificing. Most of the pillars also bear the same two figures, 


We ascend a flight of steps to the Tomb of Kenamun (No. 93), 
chief steward to Amenophis Il. This was once one of the largest and 
finest tombs in the cemetery, but is now very ruinous, and little is 
left of the excellent paintings on yellow stucco. 

From the wide forecourt we enter a Hatt supported by ten columns. 
On the right entrance-wall the deceased was represented (his portraits and 
names have been everywhere obliterated) receiving the cattle tax; on 
the left entrance-wall, funeral rites (men hauling the statues to the tomb, 
women, ships; slaughter of sacrificial animals). On the rear wall, right, 
musicians performing before the infant Amenophis IJ., who is being nursed; 
left, Amenophis II., enthroned beneath a canopy, receiving New Year’s gifts 
(statues of the king and the Queen Mother Hatshepsut, jewellery, furniture, 
weapons, chariots) displayed before him by the deceased. In the barrel- 
vaulted PassaGe: right wall (right to left), remains of a hunting scene in 
the desert (ostriches, ibex and hound, jackals, etc.) ; hunting in the marshes ; 
funeral banquet. In the Surine: right and left, the deceased and his wife at 
table; on the rear wall, the deceased praying to Osiris (1.) and Anubis (t,). 

We return to No. 96 and ascend on the right to the Tomb of 
Emunedjeh (No. 84), a government official under Thutmosis III. 
In the ball appear representatives of the South and the North Lands 
(Nubians and Asiatics) bringing tribute to the king; in the passage 
is the deceased hunting. The tomb was used as a church in the 
Christian period (comp. p. clxxxviii). 

We next reach, farther to the right, the Tomb of Amenemhab 
(No. 85), an officer of the time of Thutmosis III., consisting of 
a hall with pillars, a passage, and side-chambers. 

Pintarep Hatr (Pl. A). On the left of the entrance (a): Amenemhab 
superintends the distribution of bread and meat to his troops. On the 
pillars, portraits of Amenemhab and his wife Bek. Above, between the two 
central pillars (but on the farther side), anhyena hunt. The tasteful designs 
on the ceiling should be observed. On the rear wall, to the right (6), the 
king was represented seated under a canopy, while in front of him stood 


Amenemhab, who described the part which he took in the Asiatic cam- 
paigns of ThutmosisIII., in a long inscription written in blue characters, on 
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a white ground. Below this inscription, to the right, are seen Syrians, in 
their peculiar white garments with coloured borders, bringing tribute. 
PassacE (P1. B). On the left wall (c) is Amenemhab receiving vases, 
caskets, sandals, shields, and other objects presented to him by the king 
for the equipment of his tomb. — Lrerr Sipr Cuamserr (P1.C). Funeral 
rites. — Ricur Sipe Cuamper (P1.D). On the wall (d), to the left, are 
the deceased and his wife (effaced) at table; on the 
right is an Egyptian dinner-party. The servants in 
attendance carry flowers on their arms. The guests, 
two of them on easy chairs and three on stools, are 
offered refreshments. Below, in the second row, 
the ladies are seated. An attendant carries staves 
wreathed and crowned with flowers, and all the 
lady guests have blossoms in their hair and round 
their necks and hold lotus-flowers in their hands. 
In the lowest row is a band of musicians in full 
activity. It consists of two harpers (a man sitting 
and a woman standing), a flute-player (a woman 
standing), and a lute-player (a woman standing). On 
the rear wall (¢) are fowling and fishing scenes. — 
On the left wall (f) in the continuation of the 
Passacx (Pl. B1) are representations of funeral rites and sacrificial scenes. 
On the right wall (g) is Amenemhab’s garden, with a fish-pond in the 
centre. To the left flowers are being presented to the deceased and his wife. 


The Tomb of Men-kheper-ré-seneb (No. 86), high-priest of Amun 
in the time of Thutmosis III., is a little farther up the hill. The only 
paintings are in the hall. On the entrance-wall, to the right, are chariot- 
makers, leather workers, and herds of cattle; on the entrance-wall 
to the left, harvest scenes; on the right end-wall, the deceased takes 
the tribute of the Southlanders into his custody; on the wall to the 
right of the door leading to the corridor, Asiatics bringing tribute, 
including a curious goblet brought by a Keftiu or Cretan. 

We ascend again to the Tomb of Amenemhét (No.82), who was 
scribe, steward, and gransry superintendent to the vizier User in 
the time of Thutmosis III. 

Note the remains of a picture of a banquet at the New Year feast with 


musical accompaniment, on the left rear wall; below is a bull fight. In 
the passage: left wall, funeral ceremonies and the voyage to Abydos; right 


wall, funeral banquet with musicians and persons bringing offerings. 


We next reach the Tomb of Enene (No. 81), overseer of the 
eranaries of Amun, who flourished at the beginning of the New 
Empire and had charge of the building of the tomb of Thutmosis I. 
(p. 314). The arrangement of this tomb is somewhat unusual. The 
entrance is formed by a pillared portico. The reliefs depict the life 


of the deceased. 

On the 1st Pillar (to the left) are fishing scenes. Qnd Pillar: Harvest 
scenes (a woman gleaning; three men mowing). 8rd Pillar: Tillage. 
5th Pillar: Enene at table. 6th Pillar: Enene’s garden, with his house and 
storehouse below, surrounded by a wall. 7th Pillar: Hunting scene: an 
hyena, struck by an arrow jn the mouth, rears on its hind-legs while a dog 
dashes at it; hare, mountain-goats, gazelles. Back Wall: to the right of 
the door, peasants bringing tribute; adjoining, Enene hunting in the 
marshes and spearing fish. To the left of the door, Enene receiving tribute 
(in the upper row are dark-brown Nubians, including two women carrying 
their children in baskets on their backs); Enene inspecting the contri- 
butions of the peasants (observe the lines to guide the artist’s hand); Enene 
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receiving tribute (only two rows remain, in one of which are necklaces, 
in the other incense is being weighed). — Passace. On the left wall is the 
funeral, with female mourners; next, the deceased in the Temple of Abydos 
(p. 258), which is seen to the left; to the right, Enene and his wife seated 
at a table. On the right wall offerings are being brought to Enene and 
his wife. — In the Suere are four statues: one of the deceased, two of 
women, and one of a man. The shaft in front of it has been filled up. 


From the tomb of Enene we ascend the hill to the highest row 
of tombs. There is a fine *View from the top, including the Rames- 
seum and the Colossi of Memnon and extending across the Nile to 
the buildings of Luxor and Karnak; to the left are the hills, with the 
temple of Deir el-Bahari at their feet. — In the highest row is the 
Tomb of Haremhab (No. 78), an army-officer under Thutmosis IV. 

Hauv. To the right and left of the entrance is a banquet scene with 
lute-players. On the rear wall, to the left, Haremhab presents to the king 
the contributions of the peasants; above, soldiers being recruited. On the 
right part of the rear wall the tribute from the Syrians and negroes is 
brought to the king. On the left wal] of the PassacE are shown the 
funeral procession, with a collection of costly gifts comparable in its variety 
with the treasure of Tutankhamin (p. 106), and the voyage to Abydos. 
Farther right are the remains of a picture of the Judgment of the Dead. 
On the right wall, to the right, funeral rites (purification of two mummies); 
left, hunting in the marshes (beautifully drawn birds) and bird-snaring 
with the clap-net (note the pelicans). Both the hall and the passage have 
fine ceilings, The latter leads to a wide pillared hall, left unfinished. 

Close by to the N. is the much mutilated Tomb of Tjenena (No. 76), a 
fan-bearer on the king’s right hand, of the time of Thutmosis IV.; on the 
rear wall to the right the deceased is seen bringing the representatives of 
the Asiatic peoples, who have come with tribute, into the presence of 
Thutmosis IV. This tomb is connected by a breach in the wall with the 
Tomb of Amenhotepsise (No. 75), second prophet of Amun in the time of 
Thutmosis IV. On the wall to the left of the entrance, the deceased in- 
spects artisans working for the temple, and surveyors. On the opposite 
wall, statues, harps, vessels, a pillared arcade, and other gifts made to the 
temple of Amun; on the wall to the right of the entrance, the banquet 
of the dead; on the opposite wall, the deceased is escorted to the temple 
of Amun at Karnak, the facade of which (pylon with flagstafis and statues) 
is represented to the right, and is here greeted by his relatives, the priest- 
esses of Amun. 

We ascend to the ridge of the hill and then descend N. to the Tomb 
of Tjeneni (No. 74), chief scribe tand commander of the soldiers under 
Thutmosis IV. Hatt. On the rear wall, to the right, the deceased in- 
specting tribute brought to the king (in the lower row are horses). To 
the left is Tjeneni inspecting a parade of the troops under his command 
(note the drummer with the drum on his back). 


A little to the N. of No. 74 lies the Tomb of Senmut (No. 71), 
chief architect and favourite of Queen Hatshepsut and creator of 
the great temple of Deir el-Bahari (p. 317). This tomb is of great 
historical importance but is badly damaged. At the back of the 
ohamber, which was once supported by pillars, in the right-hand 
corner (now protected from damage), is a representation of three 
Keftiu (Cretans) bringing curiously shaped vessels. Above is a frieze 
of Hathor heads. 

Lower down, on the N. side of the conspicuous Wilkinson's House, 
is the Tomb of Entef-oker (No. 60), vizier to Sesostris I. (42th Dyn.), 
the oldest in the cemetery. A long passage leads to a chamber with 
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a recess, in front of which stands a mutilated lifesize statue of Senet, 
wife of Entef-oker. The painted walls of the corridor illustrate the 
old-fashioned style of the Middle Empire. Right wall: bird-snaring 
with the clap-net; hunt in the desert; kitchen, bakehouse, and 
brewery; the deceased and his wife inspecting their New Year's 
presents. Left wall: the voyage to Abydos; funeral ceremonies ; 
dancing girls and musicians. 

Thence we descend to the Tomb of Imisib (No. 65), an official of 
the temple of Amun at the end of the 20th Dynasty. This tomb was 
originally constructed under the {8th Dyn., but Imisib coated the old 
reliefs with a layer of stucco, on which he placed bis own paintings. 

From the forecourt we enter a Hatt borne by six sixteen-sided pillars, 
whence a long vaulted passage leads to a statue-niche. The faded wall- 
paintings in the hall show festal barges with the name of Ramses IX., golden 
utensils, and (left wall) the king sacrificing to the sacred boat of Amun and 
to the statues of his ancestors. The ceiling decoration is admirable. 

We now descend to the N. gate of the enclosure, by which is the 
#Tomb of Menne (No. 69), scribe of the fields and estate inspector 
under the 18th Dynasty. On the entrance-wall to the right in the 
hall the deceased and his wife are represented receiving sacrificial 
gifts; their relatives bring flowers and eatables. On the entrance- 
wall to the left we see the deceased superintending the labours of 
the field in his official capacity; at the top a field is being measured. 
with a rope (the details are very fine). On the rear wall to the right, 
the deceased and his relatives at table. On the end-wall to the left, 
the deceased and his wife praying to Osiris. On the left wall in the 
passage are burial-scenes and Osiris judging the dead; on the right 
wall the representations of the deceased hunting in the marshes, 
the voyage to Abydos (comp. p. 253), and the ceremonies in the 
mummy’s presence are notable. Fine ceiling decoration. 


b, Tun TomBs IN THE PLAIN. 


The tombs among the rubbish-mounds in the desert, between the 
Ramesseum and the Upper Enclosure, to the W. of the road to Deir 
el-Bahari, are among the most interesting in the whole cemetery. 

The largest and most important, both historically and artistically, 
is the *Tomb of Ramose (No. 55; comp the inset), governor of the 
metropolis and vizier to Amenophis IV. (p. cv). It dates from the 
beginning of the reign of the heretical king and is one of the few 
monuments belonging to the period at which the transition from the 
ancient religion to pure sun-worship was accomplished ; owing to 
the removal of the court from Thebes to Tell el-Amarna (p. 245) it 
was left unfinished. Some of the scenes are executed in delicate 
bas-relief and some are painted in bright colours or just sketched 
in in black pigment. Most of them are still in the old style of the 
time of Amenophis IIJ., but several already display the new forms 
of ‘Amarna art. The tomb has been completely excavated and 
restored in recent years by Robert Mond. 
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From the open court we enter the large PrnnarEp Haun, the 
roof of which is borne by four rows of eight columns each. The left 
or N. half of the East Wall has fine reliefs in the style of Amen- 
ophis III.: right to left, Ramose and his wife, followed by several 
officials, bring offerings; above, the deceased, followed by his wife 
Merit-Ptah and preceded by his three daughters; below, holy water 
is poured over the statue of the deceased; Ramose and his wife, and 
another married couple, receive all sorts of gifts from the hands of 
servants; below, Ramose and his wife, and Amenhotep (“chief stew- 
ard of the king’s house in the nome of Memphis”) and his wife, 
seated at table, while a priest in a panther’s skin officiates in their 
presence. On the South Wall are brightly painted burial-scenes; 
the groups of mourning women in the animated ‘Amarna style are 
excellent; below, on the right, is Ramose entering the palace. A 
shaft in the corner descends obliquely to the sarcophagus-chamber. 
On the left half of the West Wall is AmenophisIV., still represented 


’ in the old conventional manner, seated below a canopy with Maat, 


the goddess of truth, while Ramose is represented twice; on the right 
half (‘Amarna style) the king and his consort are shown on a balcony 
of the palace, watching Ramose being adorned with the golden chains 
they have thrown down to him. The unattractive figure of the king 
is here reproduced with great fidelity to nature; the figure of Ramose 
is merely sketched in. Above are the sun and its rays; behind, the 
royal bodyguard. Farther to the right is Ramose leaving the palace 
with his decorations and receiving the congratulations of the pop- 
ulace. In the doorway to the lower chamber: left, Ramose and his 
wife (partly obliterated) praying; right, Ramose and his wife enter- 
ing the tomb. — The Passaan, supported by eight papyrus-columns, 
is unfinished and undecorated. Adjacent is a small room with un- 
finished niches. 

Adjoining this tomb on the §. is the Tomb of Userhet (No. 56), 
a royal scribe of the period of Amenophis II. (p. cy), with tasteful 
ceiling-patterns and excellent mural paintings. 

On the right half of the rear wall is the deceased offering gifts to the 
king; to the left, store-chambers with all sorts of loaves; below, on the 
left, barbers at work. he left-hand wall of the passage depicts the de- 
ceased hunting gazelles in his chariot and hunting in the marshes; below, 
fishing and the vintage; on the right wall, burial-scenes, 


Beside No. 56 lies the Tomb of Kha-em-hét (No. 57), super- 
intendent of the royal granaries under Amenophis III. It is adorned 
with admirable bas-reliefs. 


The court contains remains of the tomb-stele. To the left in the 
doorway is Kha-em-héet with uplifted hands offering a prayer to the sun-god. 
In the niche to the left in the first wide Haun are two mutilated statues 
of Kha-em-hét and his relative Imhotep, a royal scribe, who was interred 
in an adjoining but now inaccessible tomb. On the wall to the right of 
the entrance is the deceased offering two vessels with two geese in each; 
to the left of this relief two upper rows depict the surveying of the fields; 
below are cheerful agricultural scenes. On the rear wall to the left Kha- 
em-het presents a report on the harvest to Amenophis III., who is sitting 
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peneath a canopy (figures much mutilated). The nine captive tribes at 
the foot of the canopy should be noticed. On the right is a similar scene 
with the king seated upon a magnificent throne, on which he is represented 
in the guise of asphinx. Behind Kha-em-hét are two rows of his officials 
in humble attitudes. The top row shows Kha-em-hét being attired and 
anointed. — The mutilated texts and scenes in the long Passacs relate to 
the life beyond the tomb. The Inner Hatt at the end of the passage con- 
tains large seated statues, very highly polished. Adjoining it opens a small 
unadorne1 chamber. 


A little to the W. of the tomb of Ramose (No. 55) is the Tomb 
of Pere (No. 139), a priest of Amun, perhaps dating from the time 
of Amenophis II., with a few well-preserved paintings. 

On the right entrance-wall and the opposite rear wall, the deceased 
and his wife receiving offerings. On the short wall, the deceased and his 
wife, followed by their family, praying to Osiris; below, pictures of the 
obsequies in three rows (funeral procession, voyage to Abydos, ceremony 
of the ‘Opening of the Mouth’). 

A little E. of the tomb of Kha-em-het (No. 57), close to the 
road, is a Court adjoined by four tombs. To the S. is the *Tomb 
of Neferhotep (No. 50), a priest who lived under King Haremhab 
(p. evi). This tomb dates from the beginning of the 19th Dyn. and 
its sunk reliefs already show a lack of the animation characteristic of 
the art of the 18th Dyn. and approach the dull style of the Rames- 
sid period. The Haut contains some beautiful and well-preserved 
ceiling-paintings. On the left end-wall we see the deceased being 
decorated with chains of honour in the presence of the king. On the 
rear wall, to the left of the door to the passage, are the deceased 
and his family at a banquet, with a son bringing food to them. Below 
” this, to the left, is a harper, with the text of the song he is singing in 
front of him. On the right wall of the Passacn, where the deceased 
and his wife are seen sitting at the table of offerings, is a second copy 
of this song, which encourages us to leave all cares behind and think 
of the joys of life. In the recess are statues of the deceased and his 
family. — To the N. of the court is the Tomb of Userhét (No. 54), 
the first prophet of Thutmosis I. (p.cv). This tomb was constructed 
in the time of Sethos I. (p. cvi). A charming scene on the right 
end-wall represents the deceased and two women under a fig-tree, 
with their souls shown in the form of birds (comp. p. cliv). Other 
birds sit in the branches, while to the right stands a tree-goddess 
giving water to the deceased. Some of the other details also are 
yery attractive. On the rear wall, to the right of the door to the 
passage (blocked up), the deceased and his sisters are shown sacri- 
ficing to Osiris at the top, while below they stand in the presence 
of Thutmosis (represented with a black skin). — To the E, is the 
Tomb of Amen-wehsu (No. 111), a painter who with his own hands 
has decorated the walls with scenes on stucco and texts of religious 
import (period of Ramses II.).— The Tomb of Khensumose (No. 80), 
on the W., of the Ramessid period, is much dilapidated and not 
accessible. 

The northernmost of all, not far from the N, gate of the Upper 
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Enclosure, is the **Tomb of Nakht (No. 52), an official and priest 
of Amun under the 48th Dyn. (c. 1425 B.C.). From the entrance 
(P1. 1) we enter the first chamber (PI. 2) which is alone decorated. 
The paintings on the walls are in an excellent state of preservation. 
Under Amenophis IV. (p. cy) the name of Amun has been ob- 
literated wherever it occurred. — Walla. In the lower row is the 
deceased superintending his labourers, who are ploughing, hoeing, 
and sowing; two men are breaking the clods with hammers; to the 
left a labourer drinks from a water-skin hanging from a tree; a tree 
is being felled. In the upper row, to the right, the deceased inspects 
harvest operations represented in three rows: below, three men reap- 
ing with sickles, behind them a woman gleaning, two men packing 
the ears of corn in a basket, two women plucking flax; in the middle, 
the threshed corn being measured; above, 
winnowing the grain. To the left, the deceased 
and his wife sacrificing. — Wall b, False door 
painted to imitate granite. In the upper com- 
partment are the deceased and his wife at 
table, and beside it are attendants with offer- 
ings; below the door, a heap of offerings, by 
which stand two tree-goddesses and two ser- 
vants (note the painting of the grapes). — 
Wall c (in poor preservation). In the lower 
row, to the right, the deceased and his wife 
(much damaged) are seated at table, upon a 
bench, below which is a cat eating fish; their 
son brings flowers and geese to them, while 
three women make music; other relatives sit 
in two rows to the left. Only the left half of 
the upper row remains: a blind harper and 
women seated on the ground conversing. — 
Wall d, In the lower row, the deceased and his wife seated in an 
arbour, while servants bring them flowers, grapes, poultry, fish, ete. ; 
to the right birds are being caught in nets and plucked; above, vin- 
tage and wine-pressing. In the upper row, to the left, are the deceased 
and his wife, to the right, the deceased spearing fish and fowling. — 
Wall e (unfinished). Nakht and his wife seated at table, while their 
relatives bring offerings, — Wall f. The deceased and his wife, 
followed by three rows of servants, offer a sacrifice (as on Wall e).— 
From the second chamber (Pl. 3) a shaft (Pl. 4) descends to another 
underground chamber (shown by a dotted line on our plan), which 
is now inaccessible. 


c. Lowzr ENncnosure. 
This group, which is best visited from the tomb of Nakht (No. 52) 
or that of Menne (No. 69), includes several interesting tombs. 
No. 106 is the Tomb of Pesiur, governor of the metropolis and 
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vizier of Sethos I. (p. cvi). The forecourt contains a fine stele and 
statues of the deceased; in the entrance and on the pillars, Pesiur 
in his official uniform with his wife. — No. 41 is the Tomb of 
Amenemopet, chief steward of Amun at the beginning of the 19th 
Dynasty. By the pillars of the courtyard are statues of the deceased ; 
on the walls, memorial inscriptions and religious paintings. — No. 42 
is the Tomb of Amenmose, governor of the foreign lands in the N. 
(18th Dyn.). On the left rear wall and the left short wall of the 
first hall is the deceased displaying before the king the tribute of 
the Asiatics. 

No. 23 is the Tomb of Tjay, archivist in the reign of Meneph- 
thes (19th Dyn.). 


A flight of steps, in front of which there was formerly another hall, 
leads to the open Court, which is surrounded by colonnades (rebuilt). 


is, 


In the E. corner of the S. colonnade was a representation of the royal 
chancery. Then comes a Hatx, with wall-paintings mostly of sacrificial 
scenes; on the right entrance-wall, Tjay is decorated with golden chains 
of honour by the king on his throne. — On the left wall of the PassaGcE, 
the faneral procession and Judgment of the Dead (partly destroyed); right 
wall, sacrificial scenes and the deceased, in many cases accompanied by 
his wife, praying to the gods of the dead. — The following CHAMBER con- 
tains the granite sarcophagus; in a recess in the rear wall are half-statues 
of Osiris, Isis, and Horus. 

No. 38 is the Tomb of Djeserkeré-seneb, inspector of the gran- 
aries of Amun under Thutmosis IV. (p. cv). The right-hand rear 
wall of the hall is adorned with an excellent painting of a banquet, 


with the deceased and his sister being entertained by musicians and 
- dancers. 
d. Tue Tomps oF Ex-Kuoxua. 


Among the tombs situated to the S. of the hill of Hl-Khokha (PL. 
D 2), and in the hill itself, the following merit inspection. 

The Tomb of Neferronpet (No. 178), also known as Kenro, a 
scribe of the treasury of Amon-Ré in the reign of Ramses II. (p. cvi), 
lies a little to the N.W. of the house of the ‘omda or village headman. 
The well-preserved mural paintings and ceiling-decorations of its 
two chambers are typical specimens of Ramessid art. The first 
chamber contains burial-scenes; on the rear wall of the second are 
four statues. 

The Tomb of Surer (No. 48), whose full name was Amenemhct, 
lies a little E. of No. 178, not far from the N. W. corner of the temple 
walls of Thutmosis III. (p. 327). It is an imposing structure of the 
time of Amenophis III. (p. cv), resembling the tomb of Ramose 
(p. 333) and possessing remarkable reliefs in the best style of the 
period. The open court is adjoined by @ transverse hall with fluted 
columns; on the right rear wall, the king enthroned ; farther to the 
right are statues being hauled. The stele is large but badly muti- 
lated. The second axial hall, constructed deep in the rock, is 
supported by papyrus-columns and has a vaulted ceiling, but it is 
unfinished and in a very ruinous state. 
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The Tomb of Nebamun and Ipuki (No. 181), two sculptors of 
the end of the 18th Dyn., lies on the S. slope of El-Khékha and has 
excellent paintings of fresh colouring. 

On the left entrance-wall (W. half of S:.wall) of the Hart: Nebamun 
and his mother sacrificing; a banquet; below, Ipuki and his wife receiving 
gifts from their relatives. Right entrance-wall (EH. half): the deceased 
praying to the deified Amenophis I. and Queen Ahmes-Nofreteroy (p. cv); 
below, he is seated supervising the work of his craftsmen (carpenters, gold- 
smiths, jewellers). Right short wall: the deceased praying to Osiris and 
the four sons of Osiris (see p. cClvi, Emset); below, two married couples seated. 
On the left half of the rear wall and on the left short wall, burial scenes, 
the voyage to Abydos, and funeral ceremonies. 


The Tomb of Puimré (No. 39), priest of Amun in the time of 
Thutmosis III. (p: cv), is at the N.E. end of El-Khékha. This tomb, 
though remarkable for its fine reliefs (some with well-preserved 
colouring), is badly mutilated and has of recent times been recon- 


structed out of the numerous fragments by Norman de Garis Davies. 

From the large Forrcourr, the rear of which was adorned with a 
colonnade and six memorial inscriptions, a central door leads to the Hatz, 
in the back-wall of which are three doors leading to three chapels. On 
the right entrance-wall of the hall (N. half of E. wall): above, hunting in 
the swamps; below, tribute from the marsh districts (poultry, cattle); 
Wine-pressing, bird-snaring, fishing, men binding and carrying bundles of 
papyrus. Left entrance-wall, the workshops of the temple of Amun 
(chariot-builders, goldsmiths, jewellers, carpenters, makers of stone vessels). 
On the right (N.) short wall, driving game in the desert. Rear wall: receipt 
of tribute from the N. lands and the lands by the Red Sea; the best- 
preserved reliefs are those on the right of the central door, — On the 
wills of the right-hand or Norrm Cuaprr; funeral rites, voyage to Abydos, 
the deceased at table. In the Ceyrran Cmarrn: sacrifice of animals; the 
deceased receiving offerings. On the S. wall of the adjoining niche, the 
ceiling of which is decorated with door-ornamentation, the deceased and 
his wife at table; by the rear wall stood a stele (now in the Cairo Museum). 
The reliefs in the Soura Cuarrt show the deceased and his wife receiving 
offerings and seated at table. 


The Tomb of Prennufer (No, 188), a royal steward of the beginn- 
ing of the reign of Amenophis IV. (p. cv), lies to the W. of No. 39, 
close to the house of the Metropolitan Museum expedition (p. 324). 
The reliefs (in the ‘Amarna style) of the hall are badly damaged, 
and their subjects are barely distinguishable. ; 


VIII, Deir el-Medina. 


Qurnet Mur‘ai. Tombs of the Queens. 

No one should miss seeing the beautiful little Ptolemaic temple of 
Deir el-Medina, The tomb of Huye at Qurnet Murai (p. 842) and the Cemetery 
of Deir el-Medina (p. 340) need be visited only by those who have plenty 
of time. The Tombs of the Queens (p. 342), for which at least 41/, hr. must 
be allowed, lie somewhat out of the way but should be inspected even 
by the hurried traveller. We may, however, visit them from Medinet 
Habu (p. 347) and take Deir el-Medina in returning. 


About 1/9M. to the W. of the Ramesseum, on the way to the 
Tombs of the Queens (p. 342), is the graceful little “Temple of 
Deir el-Medina (or el-Madina; Pl. B 3), begun by Ptolemy IV 
Philopator, completed by Philometor and Euergetes II. (p. oxii), 
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and principally dedicated to Hathor, goddess of the dead, and to 
Maat, goddess of truth. It lies in a barren hollow and is surrounded 
by a lofty wall of dried bricks which are fitted together in wavy 
lines. Through this a doorway of stone (on the S.E.) leads into the 
temple precincts, at the back of which (N.) are steep rocks. The 
temple is of freestone, on the smooth facade of which, crowned with 
a cayetto cornice, many Greeks and Copts have written their names. 
In Christian times it was used by the monks as a dwelling-place, 
and to this is due the mutilation of many of the inscriptions and 
reliefs. Adjoining the temple on the left is an archway of bricks. 


We first enter a large VESTIBULE (PI. A), the roof ‘of which (now 
mostly fallen in) was supported by two flower-columns. Separated 
from it by two columns with rich foliage- 
capitals and two pillars adorned with 
heads of Hathor is the Pronaos (Pl. B; 
p- clxxii). Stone screens rose between the 
pillars and columns, and between the col- 
umns, which bear figures of the deified 
sage Amenhotep (p. 89; No. 3) and the god 
Imhotep (p. clvii), was a doorway, open at 
the top. Only the left sereen now remains. 
The walls of this hall are embellished 
with incised reliefs, representing the king 
sacrificing to various deities. Towards the 
top of the left wall is a tasteful window, 
which originally lighted a staircase.— From 
the pronaos three doors open into as many 
Cuapeis. Above the cavetto cornice over 
the doorway to the Central Chapel (Pl. C) 
are seven heads of Hathor. On the interior 
walls appears Philopator, sometimes accompanied by his sister Ar- 
sinoé, sacrificing to various gods ; and on the jambs of the entranve- 
door are four gods with bulls’ heads. — On the left wall of the Left 
Chapel (Pl. D) is a well-executed representation of the Judgment 
of the Dead (Pl. a; p. cliv). To the right is enthroned Osiris, god 
of the underworld, and in front of him are the symbol of Hme-wet 
(p.clvi), the four genii of the dead upon a lotus-flower, the ‘Devourer 
of the Underworld’ in the form of a hippopotamus, and Harpocrates 
(p. clvi), resting upon a crooked staff. The ibis-headed Thoth in- 
scribes the verdict. To the left Anubis and Horus weigh the heart 
of the deceased; two goddesses of truth, with feathers on their heads, 
conduct the deceased into the judgment hall, Above is the deceased 
praying to the forty-two judges of the dead. On the rear wall (Pl. b) 
of this chapel Philopator offers incense before Osiris and Isis. On 
the right wall (Pl. c) appears, to the left, the sacred boat of Soker- 
Osiris (comp. p. clix) on a pedestal, with standards, etc., beside it. 
To the right the king offers incense to Anubis, who holds a disk, 
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and to the ithyphallic Min (p. clvii). On the lintel of the door is a 
four-headed ram (the god of the four winds), above which is a flying 
vulture, worshipped by four goddesses. On the door-jambs, the 
king with three falcon-headed and three dog-headed genii. — The 
good reliefs in the Right Chapel (Pl. E) show the king before dif- 
ferent gods. 

To the S. of the temple, in the valley between the escarpment 
of the W, hills and the W. side of the hill of Qurnet Mur‘ai (Pl. B 3), 
are the ruins of a settlement of the New Empire, inhabited by the 
artists and workmen employed in the construction of the royal and 
private tombs. On the slope of the W. hills is the Cemetery of Deir 
el-Medina, with numerous rock-tombs, mostly of necropolis officials 
of the 19-20th Dyn., though some date back to the 18th. Excavations 
by the Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale (p. 44), under the 
direction of B. Bruyére, are in progress. 

Hurried visitors may restrict their attention to Nos. 3, 340, and 217, 
though several others with paintings in good condition merit inspection. 
In the tombs of the 19-20th Dyn. (Ramessid period) the scenes of daily 
life which constitute the charm of the 48th Dyn. tombs practically dis- 
appear and are replaced by conventional scenes of sacrifice and burial 
and by subjects from the Book of the Dead (p. 111). — The tombs are 
locked, the keys being kept by the custodian and at the offices of the 
French excavations. 

From the floor of the valley we climb the hillside to the Tomb of 
Sennutem (No. 1), of the Ramessid period, with a vaulted tomb-chamber 
and religious reliefs and paintings, including a very pretty picture of the 
funeral banquet. The valuable contents of this tomb, which was discovered 
in 1886, are now in the Cairo Museum (p. 100) — Adjacent are the Family 
Tombs of Amennakht, Nebenmaat, and Kha-em-tore (Nos. 218-220; Rames- 
sid period). A staircase leads to a Chamber with a vaulted roof and 
religious scenes (above the entrance, the Hathor cow). Next comes an 
Antechamber (undecorated), whence steps on the left lead to the Chamber 
of Nebenmaat: right wall, Anubis at the bier; rear wall, obsequies by the 
tomb (behind the pyramid is a goddess welcoming the setting sun in the 
W. mountain); left wall, the deceased and his sister praying to Osiris, the 
deified Amenophis I., and Queen Ahmes-Nofreteroy (p. cv). We return to the 
antechamber, on the right of which lies the Chamber of Kha-em-tore (paint- 
ings damaged), Another staircase leads to the Chamber of Amennakht, which 
has scenes and texts from the Book of the Dead (the deceased and his sister 
in the fields of the blessed, etc.); on the left short wall, Anubis at the bier. 

Higher up are the Tombs of Khonsu and Khabekhnet (Nos. 2 and 2B), 
sons of Sennutem (No, 1). No.2 is uninteresting. In No. 2B steep steps 
lead to the tomb-chamber, on the left wall of which is a remarkable paint- 
ing of Anubis at the bier of Osiris, who is represented as a fish. 

Thence we proceed N. to the Tomb of Ramose, a scribe in the necro- 
polis (No, 250; Ramessid period), which has well-preserved paintings (yellow 
on a white ground), Right wall: the deceased with his wife and family 
praying to the Hathor cow issuing from the rock. Rear wall, above: (right) 
the deceased in presence of Osiris, (left) his wife praying to Amenophis 165 
below, procession of mourners and sacrifice to the mummies at the tomb. — 
Tomb of Erenufer (No. 290; Ramessid period), A staircase leads to an ante- 
room with the opening of the tomb-shaft and thence to a vaulted chamber 
with excellently preserved texts and scenes from the Book of the Dead (in 
colours on a yellow ground). On the left entrance-wall, EHrenufer and 
his parents (with grey hair) praying to Ptah, — Adjacent is the Tomb of 
Nu and Nakht-Min (No. 291). From the small forecourt we enter a vaulted 
chamber with admirable ceiling-painting. Left wall, the funeral procession 
and ceremonies, fluently drawn in white on a grey ground. The other wall- 
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paintings represent sacrifices to various members of the family and to 
Osiris and Hathor. 

To the N. of No. 291, just behind the temple of Deir el-Medina, is 
the Tomb of Nefrabet (No.5; Ramessid period). A staircase leads to a 
vaulted chamber, the walls of which represent the deceased and his re- 
latives praying to the Hathor cow issuing from the mountain (right) and 
to the Horus falcon (left). Steps lead thence to a second chamber with 
religious paintings (yellow on a white ground): Horus and Thoth pouring 
holy water over the deceased; Amenophis I. praying to Meret-seger, the 
serpent-headed goddess of the dead, and to Hathor; the sun supported by 
two lions. On the short rear wall, above the opening of the shaft, are re- 
presented the mummies of the deceased and his wife. — We now ascend 
the hill again to the S. to the Tomb of Kha (No. 8), dating from the time 
of Amenophis III. The vaulted chapel has a pretty ceiling-pattern. This 
tomb is noteworthy for the lavish tomb-equipment discovered here (now 
at Turin). 

Farther S. is the *fomb of Peshedu (No.3; Ramessid period). A steep 
staircase descends to several chambers and finally through a low vaulted 
Passage, in which the chapel with the recumbent Anubis jackal is depicted 
on either side, to the Sepulchral Chamber. Right entrance-wall, the deceased 
prostrate in prayer beneath a palm. Right long wall: above, the deceased 
(small figure) praying to Osiris and other gods of the dead; below, Peshedu 
and his small daugther in presence of Re-Harakhte, Atum, Khepre, Ptah, 
and the sacred Osiris post (p. clviii). By the rear wall stood the sarcophagus, 
which was composed of limestone blocks; above is Osiris and the moun- 
tain of the dead. On the left long wall (continued on the left entrance- 
wall): above, Osiris and his circle; below, texts from the Book of the Dead; 
the deceased and his family, headed by his white-haired father, adoring 
the Horus falcon. 

Adjoining No.3 is the Tomb of Amenemhet (No. 340), a necropolis 
official of the end of the 18th Dynasty, Steps lead to the vaulted entrance, 
through which we reach the small tomb-chamber. The paintings, in colours 
on a yellow ground, are excellently preserved. Left short wall: above, 
the deceased praying to Anubis (l.) and Osiris (r.); below, the deceased 
and his wife at the table of offerings, with his sons and daughters on the 
left and attended by servants. Rear wall, on either side of a small recess, 
the deceased and his wife at table. Right short wall (unfinished): above, 
the same scene as on the left short wall; below, the funeral cortege in two 
rows. The ceiling is adorned with grapes and-vine leaves, in squares. — 
Not far off is the Tomb of Nekht-Amun (No. 335), a sculptor of the 20th 
Dynasty. A steep staircase leads to an upper room adjoined by a small 
chamber with pretty paintings (the deceased praying to his patron saint 
Thoth, etc.). Another staircase leads to a lower sepulchral chamber with 
fluently painted family pictures (on the right short wall, Anubis at the 
bier). — On the same level, but a little further S., are the tombs of the 
sculptor Ken (No. 4) and the necropolis official Amenmose (No. 9), both of 
the Ramessid period, with fairly well preserved reliefs. — Finally we proceed 
N. again to the highest row of tombs to visit the Tomb of Ipuy (No. 217), 
a sculptor of the 19th Dynasty. On the right short wall, very pretty repre- 
sentations of the manufacture of the tomb equipment (carpenters making 
two chapels). On the right entrance-wall, scenes of daily life: wine-pressing, 
craftsmen at work, fishing. 


From the valley of Deir el-Medina to the Tombs of the Kings, 
see p. 316. 


The hill of Qurnet Mur‘ai(P1.B 3), which separates the valley of 
Deir el-Medina from the arable district, is occupied by a number of 
fellah huts and by the ruins ofa brick convent. Scattered among these 
are rock-tombs of the 18th Dyn., most of which are of no interest. 


Qe 
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The most important is the Tomb of Huye (Amenhotep; No. 40), who 
was governor of Ethiopia (Nubia) under Tutankhamtn. The key is 


kept by the custodian. 

Entrance Watt. To the left appears the ceremonial investiture of 
Huye as governor, in presence of the king; his relatives and officials con- 
gratulate him. To the right stands Huye, with his relatives, and in front of 
him are two gaily decorated Nile boats; farther on is Huye as governor 
of Ethiopia, with five rows of people bringing tribute, ete. — On the Lerr 
Enp WALL appears the deceased, sacrificing to the dog-headed Anubis on 
the left and to Osiris on the right. — On the Rear Watt (left) is Huye 
bearing the flail and the crook, symbols of his dignity (comp. p. c)xxxyi), 
with three rows of Nubian chiefs. Behind him is the tribute from Nubia, 
including a Nubian landscape standing upon a table covered with panther- 
skins and cloths: in the centre is a conical hut, with diim-palms, giraffes, 
and negroes at the sides. Higher up are bowls of jewels, rings of gold, 
sacks of gold-dust, shields covered with golden plates and dappled skins, 
footstools, chairs, benches of ebony, a chariot, etc. The Nubian chiefs, 
dressed (with a few exceptions) in the Egyptian style, are received by 
Huye and his brother Amenhotep. In the top row, behind the chiefs, 
their princess, shaded by an umbrella, approaches in a chariot drawn by 
oxen, and is followed by chiefs wearing ostrich-feathers in their hair, 
which is plaited into a kind of hood (as is the custom to this day among 
these tribes), The procession is closed by two negresses with pendent 
breasts. One of them carries a child on her back, and each woman leads 
a boy behind her. In the second and third rows are Nubians bringing 
gold, panther-skins, a giraffe, and oxen. Between the horns of the last, 
which are represented as arms, are heads of supplicating negroes, More 
to the left, the arrival of Huye from Nubia with transport vessels. Five 
Ethiopian princes crouch in the second boat. Cattle and other goods are 
being brought to Egypt in the smaller vessels below. — On the right side 
appears the king, seated under a canopy; before him stands Huye present- 
ing the Syrian tribute, which includes artistic gold vases. The other re- 
presentations are almost entirely obliterated, — The sepulchral inscription, 
which should have occupied the Rigur END WaLL, was never executed, On 
each side of the vacant space are offerings to Huye. The rest is destroyed. 

Below No. 40 are two tombs of the Ramessid period. No. 277 is the 
Tomb of Amen-em-Onet, a priest, with funeral scenes (ships with the shrine 
of the dead; mourning women; statues of Amenophis III. and Queen Teye 
being conveyed to the tomb on sledges; the mountain-side with the tomb 
surmounted by a pyramid and preceded by the great tomb-stele), No. 278 
is the Tomb of Amenemhab, containing religious scenes (the Hathor cow 
issuing from the mountain, cte.). 


The Tombs of the Queens, called by the Arabs Bébdn el-Hartlm 
(Pl. A3), should not be missed if time permit. 

On the way from Deir el-Medina to the (1 M.) Tombs of the 
Queens we pass a number of inscribed steles, formerly in niches. 
The first of these shows Ramses III. before Amun and Ptah. On the 
next Meret-seger, goddess of the West, offers the same monarch her 
breast; behind is the sun-god Ré-Harakhte; to the right is Amun, in- 
vesting the king with the sickle-shaped sword. The inscription refers 
to the campaigns of the king. We then ascend through a mountain 
valley with bare and lofty sides of limestone, picturesquely formed 
and carved with inscriptions to the gods of the regions of the dead. — 
The road from Medinet Habu (p. 347) to the (about 11/4 M.) Tombs 
of the Queens unites with that described above. 
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Both routes end in an enclosed Valley, which is of great beauty, 
though not so imposing as that of Biban el-Muldk (p. 302). At its 
entrance are the remains of a Coptic monastery (7th cent.). From 
the farther end of the valley an especially fine view is enjoyed of 
the Theban plain and the Colossi of Memnon. 

The tombs belong mainly to the 19th and 20th Dynasties. Al- 
tozether upwards of seventy have been discovered, most of which 
were explored in 1903-5 by the Italian archeological mission under 
E. Schiaparelli (+ 1928). Many of them are unfinished and entirely 
without decoration, and in their rough and blackened condition re- 
semble mere caves in the rocks. It is rare to find either inscriptions 
or representations carved in the stone; even in the finest tombs the 
limestone walls were more often covered with plaster, which could 
pe adorned with paintings without much difficulty. The more im- 
portant tombs are designated by tablets with Italian inscriptions, 
and the best-preserved ones, which alone are worth visiting, must be 
opened by the keeper, who provides candles. 

We ride or drive to the end of the valley and begin with Tomb 
66, after which hurried visitors content themselves with Nos. 44 
and 43. Or we may choose the reverse direction and proceed along 
the E. wall of the valley, passing a tablet commemorating the Italian 
excavations. The graves we first reach are No. 36 (of an unknown 
princess), No. 39 (of Sitré, mother of Sethos I.), No. 40 (of an un- 
known princess), and No. 42 (of Pré-her-wnam/, a son of Ramses ITJ.). 

Beyond these is No. 43, the Tomb of Prince Seth-her-khopshef, 
son of Ramses III. (p. cvii). Two narrow corridors lead to a some- 
what wider chamber, which is adjoined by a small room. The reliefs, 
which were formerly coloured but are now smoke-blackened, show 
the prince and the king praying to various deities and performing 
other religious rites. On the rear wall of the innermost chamber Osiris 
is seen to the right and left, while on the side-walls are various other 
deities arranged in two rows. 

No. 44. Tomb of Prince Kha-em-weset, son of Ramses III., 
with coloured reliefs in good preservation. In the First Passage are 
seen the deceased and his royal father in the presence of various 
deities. Adjoining are two lateral chambers with reliefs of the prince 
in the presence of the gods; on the rear wall are Isis and Nephthys 
with Osiris. The mural representations in the Second Passage show 
the king and prince in front of the gates and guards of the Fields 
of the Blessed; adjoining are citations from the ‘Book of the Dead’ 
(p. 114). In the last room the king is seen before various deities. 

Beyond the tomb of Prince Kha-em-weset we pass No. 51, the 
Tomb of Queen Eset, mother of Ramses Vale 

No. 52, the Tomb of Queen Titi, consists of the usual ante- 
chamber, a long passage, and a large chapel with a small chamber 
on each of its three sides. The reliefs have been badly damaged. 
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Close by is No.55, the *Tomb of Prince Amen-her-khopshef, son 
of Ramses III. The scenes in this tomb are remarkably fresh in colour. 


In the First Room (Pl. 1) we see, to the left, Ramses III. embraced by 
Isis; farther on, Ramses III., accompanied by Prince Amen-her-khopshef, 
offers incense to Ptah; representations of the 
king before various divinities (Ptah-Tenen, 
Dwe-metf with the dog’s head, and Emset, the 
guardian spirits of the dead, and Isis), who 
take him by the hand. To the right are similar 
pictures: the king embraced by Isis; the king 
and the prince burning incense before the god 
Show; Kebeh-senuf, Hapi, and Isis holding the 
king by the hand. — The Side Rooms (2 & 4) con- 
tain no pictorial decorations and are locked. — 
The following Passage (3) is adorned with pictures from the ‘Book of 
Portals’ (p. 301). — Room 5 contains the granite sarcophagus. 


Adjacent is No. 66, the **Tomb of Mer-en-Mut Nofret-ere, wife 
of Ramses IJ., the arrangement of which differs from that of the other 
tombs of the queens. Its beautiful pictures take the form of the 
finest painted stucco reliefs, which have, however, suffered in places 
from the infiltration of water; the portraits of the queen deserve 
particular attention. The ceilings represent the starry firmament. 


A staircase leads down to the Hail (Pl. 1), along the left Walls (Pl. a) 
of which runs a bench for the reception of sacrificial gifts, crowned with 
a_cavetto cornice, The inscriptions consist of religious texts from the 
17th chapter of the Book of the Dead. The accompanying pictures 
represent the queen, seated under a canopy, playing draughts; the soul 

of the queen, represented as a bird with 
a human head (comp. p. cliv); the queen, 
kneeling, worships the sun borne by two 
lions; the god Thoth as an ibis; the 
mummy on the funeral couch; various 
divinities, On the walls to the right, the 
queen before Osiris, praying to the sun- 
god Harakhte and to the goddess of the 
West (Pl. b-d); similar picture of the 
queen, followed by Isis, before the sun- 
@- 10.2020 4060 6020 pt god Khepre, his head in the form of a 
ae 2 scarabeus (Pl. e); the goddess Selket 
(Pl. g). — In the Side Room (Pl. 2) we 
see (beginning on the right) the god Khnum, accompanied by Isis and 
Nephthys; the queen worshipping the sacred bull and seven sacred COWS 5 
the queen before Atum and (farther on) before Osiris; the queen offering 
writing materials to Thoth and sacrificing to Ptah. — On the side-walls 
of the Staircase (Pl. 8) leading from the hall (Pl. 1) we see above, to the 
right and left, the queen in presence of various divinities; below are Isis 
and Nephthys kneeling and mourning. On the architrave of the door, the 
goddess of truth with outstretched wings. — We now enter the Pillared 
Hail (Pl. 4), containing the coffin of the queen. The reliefs here and in 
the smaller Rooms 5-7 are much damaged, 
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IX. The Colossi of Memnon. 


The route diverges at the estate of Bulus Bey Hanna (comp. the map, 
p. 270) from the road along the Fadiliya Canal and runs straight across 
the fields to the Colossi and to the (11/2 M.) edge of the desert. Here it 
divides: to the right, past Chicago House (p. 328), for the Ramesseum, to 
the left for Medinet Habu (each 3/4 M. from the Colossi). 


The “Colossi of Memnon (PI. C 4; called by the Arabs Es-San- 
amat, and also, of late, El-Qolossat) form the most prominent land- 
mark on the W. bank at Thebes and are visible from a great distance 
on all sides. These two colossal statues have suffered severely from 
the hand of time and have lost their artistic value, but they still 
exert all their old attraction in virtue of the innumerable assoc- 
iations that cling to them. The two immense figures and the cubical 
thrones on which they are seated are carved out of a pebbly and 
quartzose sandstone-conglomerate found in the sandstone mountains 
beyond Edfu (p. 359), of a yellowish-brown colour and very difficult 
to work. Both represent Amenophis III. (p. ov) and they orig- 
inally stood in front of the mortuary temple erected by that monarch, 
of which only the scantiest relics are now left. In the Roman im- 
perial epoch they were taken for statues of Memnon, son of Kos and 
Tithonus, who slew Antilochus the brave son of Nestor, during the 
Trojan war, for which he was himself slain by Achilles. 

The Southern Colossus is in better preservation than the N. one, 
put there is little difference between them in point of size. The 
dimensions of the former, in which the original form is more easily 
seen, are as follows: height of the figure 52 ft., height of the pedestal 
(partly hidden) on which the feet rest 13 ft., height of the entire 
monument 64 ft. But when the figure was adorned with the long- 
since vanished crown, the original height may have reached 69 ft. 
The legs from the sole of the foot to the knee measure 191/, ft., and 
each foot is 101/ ft. long. The breadth of the shoulders is QO Hts 
the middle finger on one hand is 41/2 ft. long ; and the arm from the 
tip of the finger to the elbow measures 151/, ft. 

The Northern Colossus is the famous vocal statue of Memnon. To 
the left of the king stands his mother Mut-em-weye, to the right his 
wife Teye; a third figure, between the legs, has been destroyed. On 
each side of the seat two Nile-gods were represented in sunk relief, 
twining the representative plants of Egypt (sedge and papyrus) round 
the hieroglyph for ‘to unite’, a symbol of the union of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. 

Attention began to be directed to the Musical Phenomenon con- 
nected with the colossus about the beginning of the Roman em- 
pire, after it had been broken. When it became known that the N. 
colossus emitted a musical note at sunrise, a new myth was in- 
yented to explain the fact. Memnon, who had fallen at Troy, ap- 
peared as a stone image at Thebes and greeted his mother Kos 
with a sweet and plaintive note when she appeared at dawn. The 
goddess heard the sound and the morning dews are the tears she 
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shed upon her beloved child. If the sound was not heard, it was 
taken as a sign that the god was angry. Strabo (p.cxiv), who is the 
first author to mention the phenomenon, expresses doubt as to its 
genuineness; but Pausanias (2nd cent: of our era) and Juvenal 
(p. 380) accept it as a fact. The phenomenon ceased altogether after 
the time of Septimius Severus (p. cxv), who caused the restoration 
of the upper portions, perhaps with a view to propitiate the angry 
god. The restoration was rather clumsily carried out with five courses 
of sandstone blocks. None of the various attempts made to explain 
the resonance of the stone are scientifically satisfactory. 


The numerous Greek and Latin Inscriptions, in prose and verse, in- 
scribed upon the legs of the figure by travellers under the Roman Empire, 
are peculiarly interesting. These are more numerous on the left than on 
the right leg, and none are beyond the reach of a man standing at the 
foot of the statue. The earliest was carved in the 11th year of the reign 
of Nero, the latest in those of Septimius Severus and Caracalla (p. cxv), 
and the most numerous (27) in that of Hadrian. Only one Egyptian (who 
is responsible for a short demotic inscription) is found among these scrib- 
blers. The inscriptions were for the most part the work of men of some 
eminence, including eight governors of Egypt, three epistrategi of the 
Thebaid, two procurators, etc, A large number, though not all, are dated. 
Many of the great officials who visited the marvels of Thebes were ac- 
companied by their wives. The colossus was frequently dumb, in which 
case the visitor usually waited until a more fayourable occasion. Some 
were so struck with the phenomenon that they were not content till they 
had heard it three or four times. Hadrian (A.D. 130) spent several days 
here along with his wife Sabina and a large retinue. In his reign a perfect 
flood of Greek verses spread over the legs of the colossus, most of them 
by the court-poetess Balbilla. One of her effusions (on the left leg) relates 
in twelve hexameters that Memnon greeted Hadrian ‘‘as well as he could” 
when he perceived the emperor before sunrise, but that a clearer note, 
like that caused by a blow on an instrument of copper, was emitted at 
the second hour, and that even a third sound was heard, so that all the 
world could see how dear the emperor was to the gods. 

By far the best verses are those on the front of the pedestal by As- 
cleptodotus, who calls himself imperial procurator and poet. They may 
be translated as follows: — 

““Sea-born Thetis, learn that Memnon never suffered pangs of dying. 

Still, where Libyan mountains rise, sounds the voice of his loud crying 

(Mountains which the Nile-stream, laving, parts from Thebes, the hun- 
dred-gated) 

When he glows, through rays maternal with warm light illuminated. 

But thy son who, never-sated, dreadful battle still was seeking, 

Dumb in Troy and Thessaly, rests now, never speaking.” 


Among the ruins in the neighbourhood of the colossi are the 
remains of another Statue of great size, lying 3 min. W., amidst 
arable land. Close by is a large Sandstone Stele, now broken in two, 
which is almost the only relic of the temple in front of which the 
colossi stood. The hieroglyphics and the representations refer to 
the dedication of the temple. In the rounded pediment the Pharaoh 
appears receiving the symbol of life from Amun on the right and 
from Soker-Osiris on the left; above are the winged sun-disk and 
the name of Amenophis III. Behind the Pharaoh in each case is his 
consort Teye. — Still farther N.W., at the edge of the desert, are 
two fragments of an ancient brick building, known as Kém el-Heitan. 
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X. Medinet Habu. 


About 1 M. from Deir el-Medina and 3/,M. from the Memnon 
colossi (p. 345), in a conspicuous situation, lies the southernmost 
temple-group on the W. bank at Thebes. Before we reach it we leave 
on the left the scanty ruins of the Mortuary Temple of Thutmosis IL, 
excavated in 1926 by the expedition of the Institut Frangais d’Arché- 
ologie Orientale at Cairo (p. 44). — The temples bear the name of 
Medinet Habu (Madinet Habu, ‘town of Habu’; Pl. B4), a Christian 
village which arose around and even within the ancient sanctuary as 
early as the 5th cent., and of which considerable traces still remain. 

The entire edifice may be divided into two easily distinguished 
portions. One of these is a smaller and older temple of the 18th Dyn- 
asty (p. 354), afterwards enlarged. The other is the main temple 
of Ramses III. (p. 349), which was connected with the royal palaces 
(p. 352). Its precincts were enclosed by a brick wall, 59 ft. high, 
and by a crenellated outer wall, 13 ft. high. We pass the pylon 
and other buildings in front of the small temple and visit first the 

structure of Ramses. 

We pass through the outer wall by means of a Gate (PRA); 
about 13 ft. wide, flanked by two small Porter's Lodges. Beyond these 
we are confronted by the remarkable edifice resembling the gateway 
of a fortress and called the High Gate. Formerly known also as 
the Pavilion of Ramses IIJ., it forms the entrance to the temple 
precincts instead of the usual massive pylon and portals of stone. 

_ This structure interrupts the great inner wall of brick which en- 
closed all the temples within a rectangle and was connected with 
the royal palaces (p. 352). The pavilion thus formed a part of the 
palaces, which stood at some distance from it. Its apartments were 
occasionally used as a residence by the Pharaoh and his harem 
and were decorated accordingly (comp. p. 348). Two tall towers 
(P1.6,c), with almost imperceptibly sloping walls and with their E. 
sides resting upon a battering foundation-wall, enclose a narrow 
court, gradually contracting towards the back, where there is a gate- 
way (Pl. a) in the central erection joining the towers, The reliefs on 
the Facade of the Right Tower (Pl. b) show the king smiting his foes in 
presence of Ré-Harakhte; below are seven fettered princes, repre- 
senting the vanquished peoples (Kheta or Hittites, Emor or Amorites, 
Tjakari, Shardana or Sardinians, Shakalasha or Sicilians, Tuirsha or 
Tyrrhenians, and Peleste or Philistines; comp. p. 349). On the 

- Facade of the Left Tower (Pl.c) is a corresponding picture of Ramses 

smiting his Nubian and Libyan foes before Amon-Re. 

In the Court between the towers are two seated figures of the 
lion-headed goddess Sakhmet, in black granite (found in front of 
the gate). On the walls, between the first and second stories, are 
some curious consoles or brackets, which are adorned with the busts 
of four captive enemies, and formerly bore statues of the king. The 
reliefs on the walls are mostly sacrificial in character. 
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Right (N.) Wall of the Court. The representations from right to left 
are: 1, Ramses sacrificing to Seth (defaced) and to Nut; below is the king 
presenting two rows of captives to Amun. 2. The king offering wine to 
Atum and a goddess; below, the same offering flowers to Onuris and toa 
goddess. 3, Mont (defaced) and Atum conduct the king before Amun. — 
Left (S.) Wall of the Court. 4. The king presents an image of Amun 
to Harakhte and Maat; below, he leads two rows of captives before 
Amun (the Libyan in the lower row, drawn full-face, should be noticed). 
5. The king offers incense to the moon-god and to Seshet; below, he 
presents an image of Maat to Ptah and Sakhmet. In the second story is 
a window with attractive ceiling-decorations. 6. The king before Amun, 
with Mut and Thoth behind him. 


In the Gateway (Pl. a) leading to the forecourt the king appears 
conducting two rows of fettered captives before Amun (on the 
left) and smiting a band of enemies (on the right). 

A modern staircase in the S. tower ascends to two *Apartments 
in the upper part of the middle structure, the floor between which 
has disappeared. The wall-reliefs of the lower room have vanished, 
but those of the upper room (harem scenes) are still quite distinct. 
The windows command a fine view of the temples and ruined village 
on the W. and of the plain to the E. Similar reliefs adorn the walls 
of the other (inaccessible) rooms. Note the curious head-dress of 
the women. 


Some of these Renizrs may be seen from below. One, on the W. 
wall of a room in the upper story of the North Wing, is visible from the 
entrance; it represents the king seated with five maidens standing round 
him. — From the N.E. corner of the outer court (see below) we observe 
in the upper story of the N. wing two windows. To the right and left 
of these is the king, again surrounded by maidens. More to the right, 
near a hole in the wall, the king, with a maiden standing in front of 
him; of the kneeling and standing women to the left only the lower 
portions remain. Below is a narrow window, with vases of flowers 
above and to the right the king listening to girl-musicians. — In this 
part of the N. wing we may observe the holes in which the ends of the 
rafters supporting the floors of the upper stories were inserted. 


The inner(W.) side of the central edifice, through which we pass 
by the gateway a, bears reliefs showing the king in various posi- 
tions as the conqueror of his enemies. — We have now entered the 
extensive Outer Court, between the pavilion and the main temple. In 
the middle stands a small Gateway (Pl. B), erected by Nektanebis I. 
(p. cx). To the right lies the Temple of the 48th Dyn. (p. 354). 
To the left is a small Mortuary TrMPLE oF AMENERDAIS, a princess 
who was the ecclesiastical ruler of Thebes under the last Ethiopian 
monarchs and Psammetichos I, (p. cix). Comp. p. 292. 

’ Through a Portal we enter a Forecourt , formerly with an arcade on 
either side, each borne by two columns, and thence pass to the vaulted 
Sanctuary, which is completely surrounded by a corridor. On the Left 
Wing of the portal we see Amenerdais sacrificing to Amun (above) and 
standing holding two sistra before Amun and Mut (below). On the Right 
Wing Amenerdais sacrifices to Amun (above) and to a goddess (below). 
The temple is adjoined on the right by three chapels, dedicated to Nitocris 
(daughter of Psammetichos I.), Shepenupet (daughter of the Ethiopian king 
Piankhi, p. 294), and Menht-wesekhet (wife of Psammetichos 1.). The last 


chapel had a kind of crypt, with inscriptions, visible beneath the broken 
flooring. 
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The *Main Temple of Ramses III. was built on nearly the same 
plan as the Ramesseum (p. 324) and was dedicated like it to Amun, 

The facades of both towers of the large First Pylon are covered 
with representations and inscriptions commemorating the king’s 
warlike exploits. On the Right Tower (Pl. C), to the right, the king 
is shown before Amon-Ré-Harakhte, grasping a band of enemies 
by the hair and smiting them with his club. The falcon-headed god 
hands him the curved sword and leads to him by a cord the captured 
lands, which are represented in the accustomed manner (p. 287) 
by circular walls enclosing their names and surmounted by bound 
enemies. Beneath are two other rows of names of conquered lands. 
Farther to the left, between two grooves for the flagstaffs, is a 
similar but much smaller scene, and beneath is a long inscription, 
describing in exceedingly exaggerated language the victory won by 
Ramses III. over the Libyans in the 11th year of his reign. At the 
foot Amun is seated to the left, with Ptah standing behind, in- 
scribing the years of the king’s reign on a palm-branch, The king 
kneels before Amun, under the sacred tree, and receives from the 
god the symbols of a long reign, suspended on a palm-branch. Thoth 
writes the king’s name among the leaves of the tree, and beside him 
stands the goddess Seshet. To the right of the portal, below, is a 
stele of the 12th year of the king (imitated from a stele of the 35th 
year of Ramses II. at Abu Simbel, p. 434), commemorating the gifts 
made to the god Ptah. The Left Tower (Pl. D) bears similar scenes. 

Through the Central Portal (Pl. d), embellished within and 
without by representations of the king worshipping the gods, we 
enter the First Court, forming an approximate square of 115 ft. 
The inner side of the first pylon is adorned with scenes from the 
Libyan campaign of Ramses (see above). To the S. (Pl. e) is a 
battle, in which the Egyptians are aided by mercenaries from among 
the Shardana (p. 347), who are distinguished by their round helmets 
ornamented with horns. To the N. (Pl. /) are the captured Libyans 
marshalled before the king, and an inscription. — The court is 
flanked on the right and left by covered Colonnades. The ceiling 
of that to the right is borne by seven square pillars, against which 
stand colossal statues of the king as Osiris, The left (S.) colon- 
nade has eight papyrus- columns with calyx-capitals. These last 
belonged to the facade of the royal palaces (p. 352), which stood to 
the S. of the temple and communicated with the first court by three 
doors and a large balcony-window. To the right and left of this 
window the king is seen standing on a bracket formed of hostile 
heads and slaying his foes. Under the window are dancers, wrestlers 
and merrymakers, represented as greeting the king on his appearance 
at the window with unrestrained joy (for the back of the window, 
see pp. 302, 353). The scenes on the colonnade walls represent the 
wars, victories, and captives of the king. At the ends the king is 
seen on his way to the feast of Amun, attended by his fan-bearers. 
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The inscriptions and sculptures on the Second Pylon are still 
more interesting. On the Right Tower (Pl. E) is a long inscription 
recording the triumph won by the king in the eighth year of his reign 
over a league of peoples from the lands of the Mediterranean, who 
menaced Egypt by sea and by land from Syria. On the Left Tower 
(Pl. F) the king leads before Amun and Mut three rows of prison- 
ers, representing the conquered in this campaign. These have 
beardless faces and wear curious caps adorned with feathers; their 
pointed aprons, decorated with tassels, differ from those of the 
Egyptians. The inscription describes them as belonging to the tribes 
of the Danauna and Peleste (Philistines). 

The granite gateway of the second pylon, which is approached 
by an inclined plane, admits us to the Second Court, which is 125 ft. 
deep and 4138 ft. broad. In the Christian period it was converted 
into a church, the remains of which have been cleared away (comp. 
p. Clxxxvili). This court is almost an exact reproduction of the second 
court of the Ramesseum (p.326), even to part of the relief-embellish- 
ments; but it is in much better preservation. On all four sides are 
colonnades. On the N. and §. these are supported by columns with 
bud-capitals; on the EH. are square pillars with Osiris-statues, and 
on the W. is a terrace (pronaos) with eight Osiris-pillars in front 
and eight columns behind. On the columns and pillars the king is 
shown sacrificing to the gods. 

The reliefs on the back-walls of the colonnades illustrate events 
in the life of Ramses, some showing great festivals in which he took 
part, others the warlike deeds of himself or his army. — Norra anp 
Nortu-Easr Coronnaprs. In the upper row are *Scenes from the 
Great Festival of the God Min (p. clvii), which was celebrated also as 
a coronation festival, as we have seen in the Ramesseum (p. 326). 
First (P1. 1) appears the Pharaoh, borne from his palace by his sons 
(names wanting) on a richly decorated litter with a canopy. He is 
followed by numerous courtiers, while he is preceded by priests 
carrying censers, a priest who recites, and a troop of soldiers, each of 
whom wears two feathers on his head. The trumpeter and drummer 
in the upper row, and the castanet-players in the lower row, should 
be noticed. In the next scene (Pl. 2) the king is shown sacrificing 
and offering incense before the image of Min. The following scene 
(Pl. 5), continued on the E. wall, exhibits the sacred procession. The 
image of Min is borne on a litter by priests, while fan—-bearers walk 
by the side and priests carrying the sacred shrines follow. In front 
marches the king, who in turn is preceded by a white bull (the 
sacred animal of Min), the queen, and a long procession of priests 
carrying standards, temple utensils, and images of the king and his 
ancestors. To the right is the king awaiting the procession, with 
two emblems in front of him, Priests let four birds escape (comp. 
p. 326). Farther to the right (PI. 4) the Pharaoh cuts with his sickle 
the sheaf of corn handed to him by a priest (as in the Ramesseum, 
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p. 326). Behind him stands the reciting priest, who intones a hymn 
to Min, while another priest presents the sheaf to the god. The 
queen (above) also is present at this ceremony. The white bull again 
appears in front of the king, and beneath is a series of images of the 
royal ancestors. Finally (Pl. 5) the king is shown offering incense 
to the god Min, who stands under a canopy. 

The lower series of representations on the N. and N.E. walls are less 
interesting. To the left (Pl. 1) are the sacred boats of Khons, Mut, and 
Amun, to which the king sacrifices; to the right (Pl. 2) priests bear the 
boats out of the temple, while the king, behind a fourth boat, approaches 
to meet them. 

Soutu and Sourx-East Coronnapes. In the upper rows in these 
a Festival of Ptah-Soker is displayed. It begins to the left of the door 
(Pl. 6) with a train of priests, bearing sacred boats, images of the 
gods, standards, and temple utensils. Behind stand the king and his 
dignitaries. We next observe (Pl. 7; 8. wall) a colossal symbol of 
the god Nefertém, son of Ptah, borne by eighteen priests. The king 
(P1.8) holds a cord, which is being pulled by sixteen courtiers. Two 
priests offer incense before the king. Then follow sixteen priests 
(Pl. 9) bearing the boat of Soker (p. clix), followed by the king. 
The king (Pl. 10) sacrifices before the sacred boat; and finally the 
king before the ram-headed Khnum and two other gods, and before 
the falcon-headed Soker-Osiris, to whom he offers a platter with 
pread. — Below are Warlike Reliefs. The 1st Scene (Pl. 6, on the 
S.E. wall) depicts the king attacking the Libyans with his charioteers 
and shooting with his bow. The infantry fight in wild confusion. 
The Egyptians are assisted by the Shardana mercenaries (in the 
lower row; p. 347). The 2nd Scene shows the return of the king 
from the battle. He drives in his chariot, with three rows of fettered 
Libyans in front of him and two fan-bearers behind him. 3rd Scene. 
The king leads the Libyan captives before Amun and Mut. On the 
S. wall is a relief (Pl. 7) showing the king seated in his chariot 
(with his back to the horses) and receiving the Libyan captives 
(light-red in hue), who are conducted to him in four rows by his 
sons and other notabilities. The hands, etc., cut off from the slain 
are being counted. The greater part of this wall is occupied by a 
75-line inscription, recording incidents of the war. 

The rear wall of the West Corrrpor, on the terrace, has three 
rows of representations. In the two upper rows Ramses WI. is 
shown worshipping various deities. In the lowest row (as in the 
Ramesseum, p. 327) are royal princes and princesses. The names 
peside these were added under Ramses VI. 

Of the following chambers only the lower parts of the walls and 
columns remain. 

We first enter the Great Hypoatyle Hall. The roof was formerly 
supported by twenty-four columns in four rows of six, of which the 
eight central ones were considerably thicker than the others. On 
the walls are representations of the king in the presence of various 
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deities. An interesting relief on the S. wall shows the magnificent 
gold vases presented by Ramses III. to Amun, Mut, and Khons. 


Three Smaller Halls (Pl. G, H, J) follow, two with four couples 
of columns, and one with four pillars. In Room H are two groups 
of red granite, one (left) representing Amun and Maat, the other 
(right) the king and the ibis-headed Thoth. — The other rooms at 
the back were dedicated to different deities. Those to the left of 
Room J were devoted to Osiris. One has a vaulted ceiling, with 
astronomical representations. From Room G a staircase ascended to 


other chambers on the upper floor. 

The great hypostyle hall is adjoined also at the sides (N. and S.) 
by two series of rooms (Pl. 4-11), of which those to the S. formed 
the Treasury of the temple. 

The Representations on the walls of these treasure-chambers refer to 
the costly objects stored within them. Room 1: The king presents Amun 
with papyrus-holders held by lions with the king’s head or by kneeling 
figures of the king. Room 2: The king presents to Amun costly vessels 
and boxes with lids in the shape of rams or sphinxes or of the heads of 
rams, falcons, or kings. Room 3: The king presents Amun with sacks 
of precious stones. Room 4: The king offers costly table-services, orna- 
ments, golden harps, silver, and lead. Room 5: The king offers heaps 
of gold and other precious metals. — In Rooms 6-11 we see the king 
sacrificing to various deities. In Room7 the princes and princesses pre- 
sent gifts to the king and queen. In Room 10 stands a colossal alabaster 
statue of Ptah (headless), dating from the time of Amenophis II. (found 
in the first court), 

To the S. of the temple are the ruins of two Royal Palaces (comp. 
p. 849), a small portion of which was laid bare by Henry Burton in 1943. 
They are now being fully excavated by an expedition from the University 
of Chicago (comp. p. 328), under the direction of Prof. Uvo Hoelscher. 
One of the palaces was superimposed upon the other, and both were built 
by Ramses 11I. The throne-room of the more recent still contains the 
alabaster dais for the throne, approached by three short flights of steps. 
On the left is the king’s bedchamber with a raised platform for the bed 
in a recess, On the right are the bath-room and a room for the king’s 
wardrobe. Adjacent on the W. are rooms for the harem, with a place 
for the throne of the king, and a bath. Beyond this, on the S., are three 
sets of apartments belonging to the harem, each with two living rooms, 
a bath, and a dressing room. — On the W. side of the palace is a Well, 
approached by a staircase; the string-board represents Nile-gods drawing 
water, Ramses III, sprinkled with water by Thoth and Horus, and the 
king in presence of Khons-Neferhotep. 


We now quit the temple and proceed to examine the interesting 
Historical Reliefs on the Outside of the Temple Walls, which chiefly 
commemorate the wars of Ramses III. 

We begin with the *Sourn Watt, the first pylon of which (Pl. w) 
is adorned with admirable hunting scenes. Above is the king hunt- 
ing mountain - goats and wild asses ; below he appears with his 


retinue, pursuing wild bulls in a marshy district abounding with 
fish and waterfowl. 


_ On the W. part of the S. wall is a long Festival Calendar, which con- 
tains a list of the appointed sacrifices for the period between the 26th 
Pakhons (the day of Ramses III.’s accession) and the 19th Tybi. Beneath 
1s a procession of priests, carrying food. — To the right and left of the 
balcony-window of the palace (see above), to whicha flight of steps ascends, 
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the king appears in the act of slaying his prisoners (comp. p. 349). In the 
embrasure of the window the king and his retinue are seen going to the 
balcony-window. 


On the West WALL are scenes from a war with the negroes of 
the Sadan and the first of a series illustrating the Libyan war. 

S. half of the wall: 1. The king in battle; 2. Triumphal procession 
with captive negroes; 3. Captives brought before Amun. — N. half (Libyan 
war): 4. The king, behind whom stands Thoth, in front of Amun and 
Khons; 5. The king, the faleon-headed Mont, and four priests carrying 
idols on the ends of poles; 6. The king in his war-chariot, accompanied 
by his guards. 


On the W. part of the Nortu Watt (Pl. z, y) are ten scenes 
from the wars against the Libyans and a naval victory over Northern 


maritime peoples; in the E. part are the Syrian wars. 

W. half: Zst Scene. The Egyptian army on the march, A lion walks 
beside the chariot of Ramses. In another chariot before that of the king 
is the standard of Amon-Ré with the ram’s head. — 2nd Scene. Battle 
with the Libyans. — 3rd Scene, The king harangues five rows of soldiers, 
who bring captive Libyans. Tle severed hands, etc., are counted, amount- 
ing to 12,535. — 4th Scene. The king in the balcony of his palace inspects 
the levying of troops. Standards are brought out and weapons distributed 
to the soldiers. — 5th Scene. The king starts for Syria; before him march 
soldiers with lances and bows. Below are the Shardana mercenaries (p. 347). 
— 6th Scene. Battle with the seafaring tribes of the Mediterranean in Pales- 
tine (see below). The king in his chariot shoots arrows against the enemies, 
identified as Tjakari by their curious caps. The children of the foe await 
the result in ox-carts. — 7th Scene. The king at a lion-hunt, One of the 
lions, hidden in a thicket, has been pierced by the king’s spear and arrows; 
another lies dying beneath the horse’s feet. Underneath is a procession 
of the Egyptian army and mercenaries. — 8th Scene (not very distinct except 
when the light falls on it obliquely). “Naval battle with the maritime peoples 
of the Mediterranean, who were met and conquered by the Egyptian fleet at 
the mouth of the Nile. The king shoots from the shore against the hostile 
fleet. One of the hostile ships (below) has capsized. The Egyptian vessels 
are denoted by the lion’s head on the prow. One of these (below, on 
the right) has a large number of oarsmen and contains Tjakari who have 
been captured and pinioned; in the lower row other prisoners are being 
conveyed away. The king himself is treading upon captive foes. In 
front of him are some archers, and above him, in the form of a vulture, 
hovers the goddess-of Lower Egypt. — 9th Scene. The king, having alighted 
from his chariot, receives in a balcony the grandees who conduct the 
prisoners. In the lower row the severed hands are being counted. To 
the left is the royal chariot. Above is the ‘Ramses Castle’, perhaps the 
palaces of Medinet Habu. — 20th Scene. The king presents two rows of 
captives, Tjakari (above) and Libyans (below), to Amun, Mut, and Khons, 
the Theban triad. 

BE. half of N. wall (Pl. y, 2). First Court. Upper Row (from left to 
right): 1. Ramses storms a Syrian fortress ; 2. The king alights from his 
chariot after the victory and stabs a Syrian with his lance; 3. The king 
receives the prisoners and (4.) presents them, along with magnificent vases, 
to Amun and Khons. — Lower Row (left to right): 1, Ramses in his chariot 
attacking a Libyan castle; 2. Libyan prisoners; 3, Three rows of captives 
brought to the king by his officers; 4. Return with the captives, greeting 
by Egyptian grandees; 5. Captive Libyans presented to Amun and Mut. 

On the first pylon (Pl. z) are three scenes: in the top row, the king 
storming a fortress defended by the Hittites; below, battle with the 
Libyans; the king alighting from his chariot and binding two Libyans. 


On the N. side of the outer court between the High Gate and 
the main temple (p. 348) stands the small but elegant peripteral 
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Temple of the 18th Dynasty (comp. p. clxxi), the oldest building 
at Medinet Habu, erected in the reign of Queen Hatshepsut and 
Thutmosis IU. (p. cv). The figures and inscriptions of the queen, 
in the first completed (inner) chambers, have been chiselled out 
here also or replaced by those of others. The figures and names of 
the gods defaced by Amenophis IV. were restored under Haremhab 
and Sethos I, The entrance was originally on the E. side, but the 
restorations carried out under the later Pharaohs (particularly Ram- 
ses III.) and in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods were so extensive 
that little of the ancient ground-plan is distinguishable. The reliefs 
on the outside date from the reign of Ramses III. 

To the N. of the High Gate is a gate leading into the second 
court, whence we enter the temple on the left. The temple com- 
prises a Cella (Pl. K), surrounded by a Colonnade (decorated by 
Thutmosis IlI.), and six Chambers behind. The colonnade is en- 
closed on the outside by a parapet upon which rise square pillars, 
which, together with the sixteen-sided columns (comp. p. olxiv), 
support the roof. The representations show Thutmosis III. sacrificing 
or performing other sacred rites in presence of the gods. In the inner 
chambers Thutmosis I, and Thutmosis II. also appear in place of 
the original figures of Hatshepsut. The inscriptions on the pillars 
on each side of the entrance refer to the restorations by Haremhab, 
Sethos I., and Pinutem (p. cvii). The cella, the reliefs in which 
were restored at a later period, had a door at each end (restored by 
Euergetes IT., p. cxii). The last room on the right still contains a 
naos of red granite (unfinished), — The structures to the N. and 
8. of the anterior colonnade were added at a later period. That to 
the N. was erected with blocks taken from earlier edifices, bearing 
the names of Ramses II., Pinutem, and Achoris (p. cx). The small 
grated windows and the rings on the upper part of the column-shafts 
should be noticed. In the Christian period the temple was converted 
(comp. p. olxxxviii) into a church dedicated to St. Menas (p. 30); 
the inscriptions and remains of frescoes date from the 7th century. 

We now return to the Second Court, which dates from the reign 
of Achoris and was originally a covered hypostyle hall. The granite 
gateway to the N. is a relic of a building of the beginning of the 
26th Dyn. (erected by Pedamendpet, p. 324). On the E. the court 
is bounded by the Second Pylon, which was erected by Shabako 
(p. viii), the Ethiopian, and restored under Ptolemy X. Soter II. 
(p. oxiii). On the back of the pylon appears Taharka (p. cviii), grasp- 
ing a band of enemies by the hair and smiting them. — The adjoining 
Vestibule of Nektanebis I. (p. ox), 3411/y ft. long and 26 ft. wide, was 
supported on each side by four clustered columns with bud-capitals 
(two restored), connected with each other by stone screens. On the 
K, side was a portal. — About 43 ft. to the E. of the last rises the 
large First Pylon, which was built in the later Ptolemaic epoch, 
largely with blocks taken from earlier edifices (especially from the 
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Ramesseum). Ptolemy X. Soter II. and Ptolemy XIII. Neos Dionysos 
(p. cxiii) appear on the central portal, worshipping the gods. 

In front of the pylon and dating from Ptolemaic times stood an 
airy, two-columned Vestibule with beautiful flower-capitals (note 
the traces of colour) and wooden beams. In the Roman period it 
was enlarged to form a wide eight-columned Hall with lofty un- 
finished screens. In front of this was constructed a Forecourt 130 ft. 
wide and 831/5 ft. deep. In front of one of the screens is placed a 
door-shaped stele of Thutmosis III. in red granite, discovered in the 
flooring of the first pylon. The Gateways in the wall surrounding 
the court are now built up; that on the 8. (Pl. g) is adorned with 


inscriptions by the Emperor Antoninus Pius (p. cxv). 

In the N.E. angle of the great girdle-wall, near the small temple, lies 
the Sacred Lake, a basin about 60 ft. square, with two flights of steps. — 
About 45 yds. N.W. of it is a Wilometer. A doorway, bearing the name of 
Nektanebis I., admits to a chamber beyond which is a corridor, whence 
the staircase of the nilometer descends to a depth of 65 ft. — Between 
the temple of the 18th Dynasty and the nilometer stands a small Gateway, 
with inscriptions of the Emperor Domitian (p. oxiv). Its original position 
is unknown, but it was re-erected on this spot with blocks found immured 
in a Coptic building. 

About 200 paces S. of the High Gate (p. 347) is a small unfinished 
Temple of Thoth, now known as Qasr el-‘Agd@z, erected in the Ptolemaic 
period by Euergetes II. to Teephibis, a god of similar character to Thoth. 
It consists of a wide vestibule and three rooms, one behind another. On the 
entrance-wall of the second room, to the left, we see the king sacrificing 
to Thoth, Imhotep, and the deified sage Amenhotep (comp. p. 89); the lower 
row of reliefs alone is finished, the others are merely sketched out. 

About 2/3 M. to the S.E. of Medinet Habu are the ruins of a Royal 
Town of Amenophis III., which included a large Palace (PI. AA) known as 
the ‘House of Joy’. The site, known as Malgata, was excavated in 1910-18 
by the Metropolitan Museum of New York. The palace contains living and 
state apartments for the king, quarters for the courtiers and the harem, 
a residence for Queen Teye, a large festal hall erected for the celebration 
of the king’s second jubilee, workshops, etc. 

Still farther S., about 21/2 M, from Medinet Habu, on the road to Armant 
(see below), stands a well-preserved Roman Temple, dedicated to Isis, and 
now known as Deir esh-Shelwit. It was erected by Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius, while the ruined pylon bears the names of Vespasian, Domitian, 
and Otho. The temple consists of a cella surrounded by apartments. A 
staircase leads to the roof from a room to the extreme left of the entrance. 


22, From Luxor to Aswan by Railway. 
Comp. the Map, p. 232. 


429 M. One express (the ‘night express’, p. 216) daily in 41/2 hrs., and 
one ordinary train in 51/2 hrs. During the season the sleeping and dining 
cars of the train de luxe from Cairo ran through to Aswan (Shellal); when 
required, the train de luxe itself runs through (comp. p. 216). 


Luaor, see p. 267. — The line sometimes skirts the right bank 
of the Nile, sometimes the edge of the desert. 

121/. M. Armant ( Arment), with an important sugar-factory and 
post and telegraph offices, lies on the left bank of the river, whence 
a secondary line runs to Esna (p. 857; 25!/.M., two trains daily 
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in either direction). Armant was called in antiquity On, or, to 
distinguish it from On in Lower Egypt (Heliopolis, p. 129), the 
Upper Egyptian On or Per-Mont (i.e. ‘House of Mont’), whence the 
Greek name Hermonthis was formed. Its deity was the faleon-headed 
Mont, god of war (p. clvii). In the Roman imperial period it was the 
capital of a province. 

The bank is shaded by stately lebbakh-trees (p. xxvii). From the 
point where the bazaar reaches the bank of the river a flight of steps, 
incorporating several ancient sculptured fragments, descends to the 
stream. The large temple-buildings, dating from the Ptolemaic and 
imperial periods, which lay about 1/g hr, N.E., have been almost 
entirely destroyed, the stones being used to build the sugar-factory. 
The burial-place of the Buchis bulls, sacred to Mont (comp. the 
Serapeum at Saqqara, p. 158), was discovered by Robert Mond and 
Walter B. Emery in 1927. 

At Fr-Rizeiqdat (Rezikat), 4M. to the S.W. of Armant, on the W. bank 
(a station on the secondary line to Esna, see p. 355), is a necropolis of the 
Middle Empire. — The village of Tod (Toud), the ancient Tuphium, 13/4 M, 
to the E. of Armant station, on the E. bank, contains the picturesque 
remains of a large temple of the Ptolemaic and imperial periods, dedicated 
to Mont. One chamber of the Ptolemaic period, in perfect preservation, is 
inhabited by a sheikh. The building in front, probably the ancient vestibule, 
is represented by a wall and by the lower halves of columns. 

The railway quits the cultivated lands and skirts the edge of the 
stony desert, The E, mountains display beautiful forms and colours. 

171/o M. Esh-Shaghab (Ech-Chaghb, Shagab) is the station for 
Gebelein (i.e. ‘the two mountains’; W. bank), two parallel hills 
divided from each other by a depression 164 ft. wide. To the N.W. 
is Hl-Gabalin (Gabalein), a station on the secondary line to Esna 
(see p. 355). The summit of the Gebel Masa, the smaller hill, to the 
K., is crowned with the conspicuous tomb of a sheikh (Sidi Misa) 
and with the remains of a walled temple of Hathor, which dates 
back to the 3rd Dynasty. Rebuilt in the dith, it was enlarged by 
Thutmosis III, and after its subsequent destruction was rebuilt in 
the Ptolemaic period. Near the village of Gebelein, at the W. base 
of the hill, lie the ruins of the ancient town of Crocodilopolis. The 
larger hill, to the W., is 2/3 M. long, and on its E, and N. slopes are 
old burial-grounds, mostly of the prehistoric period and of the end 
of the Middle Empire, which were examined by the Italian Arche- 
ological Mission in 1940-14. In the neighbourhood once stood 
the ancient Aphroditespolis, also called Pathyris (House of Hathor, 
p. clvi), which for some time was the capital of a separate nome. 

On the BE. bank, to the §.E. of Shaghab, lie the villages of Ed- 
Dibabtya (Ed-Dabaibah), near which are quarries with inscriptions, 
and Hl-Mi‘alla (Mu‘alla, Ma‘alla), near which are tombs of the New 
Empire. — 281/)M. El-Mata'na (Matana, Meta‘anah) is the station 
for Asftin el-Matd'na (the ancient Asphynis, Egyptian Hesfun), on 
the W. bank (station on the secondary line) and on the Asftin Canal, 
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with a large sugar-factory (conspicuous chimney-stacks). — The 
tailway now skirts a canal, traversing a cultivated district, until just 
before Esna, when it returns to the river-bank. 

33 M, Esna or Isna (motor-cars and cabs at the station, fare to 
the town and back P.T. 20; New Grand Hotel, modest, R. 12 P.T., 
by the river) lies on the W. bank of the Nile, which is crossed here 
by a dam (p. 363; trolley P.T.2 per person). Near the station are 
pretty gardens and the trim houses of the officials employed at the 
dam. — The village of El-Hilla, 2M. to the S.H. of the station, 
occupies the site of the ancient Contra-Latopolis, of whose late- 
Ptolemaic temple no trace survives. 

Esna, which in antiquity adjoined the town of Enit, was one of 
the most important places in Upper Egypt. Its Egyptian name was 
Te-snét, whence came the Coptic Sne and the Arabic Isna. The 
Greeks called it Latopolis, after the latos, a kind of Nile fish venerat- 
ed here. Esna is now a district capital (20,000 inhab. in 1927), with 
a post office (near the temple), a druggist’s shop, and numerous cafés. 
The station on the secondary line to Armant (p. 355), school, mar- 
kaz (district offices), tribunal (with telegraph office), and other pub- 
lic buildings stand in the pleasant street skirting the Nile. On 
the old quay, near the markaz, are some fragmentary inscriptions 
and the remains of a nilometer of the Roman imperial epoch, A road 
leading to the right from the New Grand Hotel on the river-bank 
brings us in a few minutes to the temple, which is situated near the 
bazaars, several feet below the street-level. 

The *Temple of Khnum, the ram-headed local deity, associated 
with whom were the goddesses Satet and Neith (the latter iden- 
tifled by the Greeks with Athena), is the chief object of interest in 
the town. The lion-goddess Menheyet and Nebt-uu, who corresponds 
to Isis, appear here as companions to Khnum. The extant edifice 
was built in the Ptolemaic period and was extended and embel- 
lished with inscriptions and reliefs by the Roman emperors. The 
facade, 120 ft. wide and 50 ft. high, is turned towards the E. and is 
crowned by a cavetto cornice, in which stand the names of Claudius 
and Vespasian (p. cxiv) on either side of the winged sun-disk. On 
the architrave below are the votive inscriptions of these emperors. 
Vespasian is referred to as lord of ‘Rome the capital’. The screens 
connecting the front columns bear representations of the Pharaoh 
being conducted by the gods into the temple. On the last screen to 
the left, Harsiésis and Thoth pour holy water over the king, with the 
lion-headed goddess Menheyet on the right. The seven-aisled vesti- 
pule, which belongs almost entirely to the Roman era, is the only 
completed portion of the temple. It corresponds in arrangement to 
the vestibule of the temple of Hathor at Dendera (p. 261) and is 
408 ft. broad and 54 ft. deep. The roof, embellished with astronom- 
ical representations over the side-aisles and two rows of vultures 
in flight over the central aisle, is borne by twenty-four columns (in 
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four rows), which have elaborate floral capitals and are covered with 
reliefs and inscriptions. Each column is 37 ft. high and 173/, ft. in 
circumference. — The walls are lined with four rows of reliefs, show- 
ing emperors in the costume of the Pharaohs sacrificing to the gods 
of Esna or carrying out ceremonies connected with the building of 
the temple. In the middle of the Rear Wall(W.) projects a portal, 
resembling a pylon and crowned with a cavetto cornice; its door 
(now walled up) gave access to the inner parts of the temple. The 
reliefs and inscriptions upon it date from the reign of Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor (p. cxii). On each side is a smaller door (walled up); to 
the right of the left-hand door appears the Emperor Decius (p. cxv) 
sacrificing to Khnum. — Towards the foot of the North Wall is a 
relief of the falcon-headed Horus, the Emperor Commodus (p. exy), 
and Khnum drawing a net full of waterfowl and fishes; to the left 
stands the ibis-headed Thoth, to the right the goddess Seshet. — 
Adjoining the East Wall, at the screen immediately to the left of 
the entrance, a small chapel has been added. — Inscriptions and 
representations were placed also on the Outer Walls by the Roman 
emperors: on the 8. wall, Domitian (p. cxiv) slaying a heap of en- 
emies, with Khnum and Menheyet looking on; N. wall, Khnum, 
behind whom is the goddess Nebt-uu, hands the curved sword to 
Trajan (p. oxy) as he slays his enemies. 

From the open space in front of the temple a long and very 
picturesque bazaar-street, still roofed-over in parts, runs parallel 
with the Nile. 

In the neighbourhood of Esna are the remains of several Coptic 
MONASTERIES AND CHURCHES. About 31/4 M. to the S. is the Monastery of 
SS. Manaos and Sanutios, also called Deir esh-Shihadd (‘Monastery of the 
Martyrs’, p. cxc), which is said to have been founded by the Empress 
Helena (p. cxvi) but belongs to the 10-11th centuries. It possesses a new 
and an old church, the latter containing some ancient frescoes, now covered 
with whitewash, — About 5!/2 M. to the N. is the Deir Amba Maiteos, or 
monastery of St. Matthew, with interesting frescoes; and 1/2 M. to the W. 
is an ancient Church hewn out of the rock, also with frescoes. 

Near the village of Zarnikh, 24/) M. to the S.W. of Esna station, 
are two rock-steles of historical importance, dating from the begin- 
ning of the reign of Amenophis 1V. — 451/g M. Es-Siba'tya (Sabaia, 
Es-Siba‘ieh), There are phosphate deposits in the vicinity. The vil- 
lage lies on the left bank of the Nile. 

511/)M. El-Mah&mid is the station for visitors to the ruined town 
of Elk&b (p. 365), lying 11/) M. to the S.E., between the railway 
and the Nile. A short visit to the ruins and tombs may be made on 
foot, but those who wish to do more should communicate in advance 
with the postmaster or station-master of El-Mahamid, either by post 
or telegraph, so that donkeys may be in waiting at the station and 
the guardians of Elkab at their post. — Behind the station are stone- 
quarries and, on the hill, the conspicuous white tomb of a sheikh. 
Farther on, to the left, is the isolated hill of tombs, and to the tight 
is the old town wall of Nekhab. 
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The railway traverses the desert. In the distance to the right the 
pylon-towers of Edfu come into sight. 

65 M. Edfu (Jdfu, p. 369). The town and temple lie on the W. 
bank. Visitors ferry across the river in small boats in 4/4 hr. from 
beside the station and are met by donkeys on the opposite bank; 
the temple is within 1/, hr.’ walk. — Behind the station are the 
pumping works for the estates of Count Bliicher. 

The strip of arable land widens, and the railway approaches the 
Nile. — 69 M. Taftish‘Atiya(Taftiche Attia), station for Owen Pasha’s 
estates. 

Beyond (75 M.) Es-Sirag (Sirag) the line hugs the river for 
some time, passing below rocks crowned by the ruins of a late- 
Byzantine fortress (p. 364). — 82 M. Silwa. 

Near the village of El-Hoésh (El-Hoch), beside the Gebel Abu 
Shega, on the W. bank, are a number of quarries. From masons’ 
marks and Greek inscriptions in these we learn that sandstone 
blocks were quarried here in the 11th year of Antoninus Pius 
(A.D. 149) for a temple of Apollo (i.e. Horus, probably at Edfu.) 

A short distance above El-Hosh is the valley of Khor Tangara, 
in which, on a cliff to the right, about 1/o hr. inland, are good pre- 
historic carvings (elephants, antelopes, giraffes, a ship, etc.). Similar 
sculptures are to be seen on the rocky bank of the Nile, to the S. of 
the mouth of the valley. — Farther 8., about 3/4 hr. below Silsila 
(see below), is a cliff known as Shatb er-Rigdl, on the left side of 
which, a few paces from the river-bank, is a most interesting Relief 
representing the homage of an inferior king Entef before King Neb- 
hepet-re Mentuhotep II. (11th Dyn.) and the king’s mother Yoh. 
Behind Entef is an official named Kheti. On the same cliff-face, 
farther up in the valley, occur representations and inscriptions from 
the Middle Empire and the beginning of the New Empire. 

88 M. El-Kdgig. On the E. bank, about 2M. to the S.W. of 
the station, lie the extensive Quarries of Silsila, which are best 
visited in conjunction with the temple of Kém Ombo (p. 374); 
we spend the night at the Hotel K6m Ombo and take the early 
train to Kagiig. It is thus possible to return to Kém Ombo by the 
midday train and go on to Luxor by the afternoon train. It is ad- 
visable to notify the custodian at Silsila through the inspector of 
antiquities at Luxor, so that he may have a boat in readiness. 

The quarries of Silsila were worked especially under the New 
Empire. In the reign of Ramses II. no fewer than 3000 workmen 
were employed here for the Ramesseum (p. 324) alone. An inserip- 
tion of Amenophis III. (p. cv) records the transport of stones by 
the Nile for a temple of Ptah. At the N. end of the hill are found 
the scanty ruins of the ancient town of Khenit and its temple (frag- 
mentary inscriptions of Ramses II.). The abandoned workmen’s 
dwellings near the river are of modern construction. To the B., to- 
wards the top of the rock on the N. face of the hill, is a stele of 
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Amenophis IV. (marked No. 37), recording that Amenophis caused 
an obelisk for the temple of the sun at Karnak to be quarried here. 
Below, to the right, are prehistoric rock-carvings, and lower down 
at the foot of the hill are the numerous mouths of small rock-tombs. 
— By following the hill S., we first reach a large cave-quarry sup- 
ported by pillars and open to the W. Next come a small empty 
quarry and, on the hill above, a large unfinished sphinx (No. 40). 
Then a larger quarry, in which pylons scratched on the cliff facing 
N. indicate that the stones for the pylon of a temple were quarried 
here in ancient times. A modern inscription commemorates the 
cutting of stone for the Esna barrage (p. 363) in 1906-9. At the 
entrance of two of the quarries are two memorial inscriptions of 
Sethos I. The largest quarry, which lies to the S. of this, is closed 
by a gate, which the custodian will open. On the N. wall of the 
narrow passage leading to it is the drawing of an obelisk. 

To visit the more important monuments, situated on the W. 
bank, we ferry to the steamer landing-place, whence we turn N. The 
well-trodden track skirts the river, passing a number of small tomb- 
like recesses (cenotaphs) and memorial tablets. Beyond some quar- 
ries we reach the Rock Chapel (unlocked by the keeper), which was 
hewn in the rock under Haremhab (19th Dyn.) and in the following 
centuries was embellished with inscriptions and reliefs, of great 
artistic and historical value, in honour of kings and high officials. 
In front are five doorways, separated from each other by pillars (Pl. 
a-d) at varying distances, and crowned with the torus and cavetto 
cornice. We enter by the middle door (now the sole entrance), on 
the lintel of which are chiselled the sun-disk and the names of 
Haremhab, The interior consists of a wide but shallow vaulted hall 
(Pl. A), at the back of which is an oblong room (Pl. B). All the walls 
are covered with carving and inscriptions. 


On the South Wali (Pl. f) is a fine relief of a goddess offering the breast 
to King Haremhab, while Khnum stands behind her and Amon-Ré behind 
the king. 

On the Rear Wall, at Pl. 1, to our left as we enter, is a “Relief of 
King Haremhab returning in triumph from his campaign in Nubia. The 
Pharaoh is seated on his throne, which is borne by twelve soldiers adorned 
with feathers, Behind and before him are soldiers with the long-handled 
flabellum. <A priest precedes the litter, offering incense, with a train of 
captured Nubians and three rows of soldiers (among whom is a trumpeter). 
To the left the king and Amun stand upon prostrate negroes. Beneath 
the main scene is a recess, to the left of which are negro prisoners, and 
to the right Egyptian soldiers marching off captives. Note the free style 
of the attitudes of the barbarians. Poetic inscriptions above both reliefs 
extol the king as the conqueror of the inhabitants of Kush (provinces of 
the Upper Nile, p. 444): “Hail to thee, King of Egypt, thy name is extolled 
in the land of the Nubians”, ete. — To the right in this wall is a recess 
(Pl. 2) with the figure in high-relief (full-face) of Khay, an official under 
Ramses I1,— Pl. 3. Above, inscription with a representation of King Siptah 
(p. Cvii) bringing flowers to Amun, while his official Bay holds the flabellum 
behind; below, King Haremhab shooting arrows against an enemy. — 
Pl. 4. Memorial tablet of the 2nd year of Menephthes: the king offering 
an image of Maat, goddess of truth, to Amon-Re and Mut; behind the 
king are Queen Eset-nofret, with a sistrum, and the vizier Pinehas, with 
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a flabellum. — Pl. 5 (recess). Figure in high-relief of a man holding his 
left hand before his breast. — Pl. 6. Tablet placed by Kha-em-weset, son 
of Ramses IJ., in memory of the fourth jubilee of Ramses Il, — PLT 
(to the right of the door). Similar inscription of Kha-em-weset. — Pi. 8, 
Small relief of aman named Moy, in prayer. — Pl. 9 (in a recess). Large 
figure, in high-relief, of Prince Kha-em-weset. — Pl. 10. Defaced relief of 
Kha-em-wéeset receiving offerings, — Pl. 14. Tablet, erected by the fan- 
bearer Moy, in memory of the jubilees of Ramses Il.; to the left is the 
kneeling figure of Moy; above is Ramses II. presenting an image of Maat to 
Amun, Harakhte, Maat, Ptah, and Suchos (p. clix), the local deity of Silsila. — 
Pl, 142. Relief of a vizier, beneath which is a dainty little representation 
of a column with a palm-capital. — Pl. 13, Memorial tablet of the 45th year 
of Ramses II., dedicated by a high official, who appears kneeling below, 
with a flabellum; above, the king presents an image of Maat to Amun, 
the great Mut, Khons, Harakhte, and Suchos (head injured). — Pl. 14. 
Three men praying. 

On the North Wall (Pl. h) is a recess with six figures in high-relief. 
On the Hast Wall, at Pl. i, and on the Entrance Pillars are numerous 
memorial inscriptions. 
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the river-bank, sometimes leading through the ancient quarries, 
which were probably exhausted during the Roman period. It passes 


a number of rock-inscriptions and chapel-like recesses (cenotaphs). 

We first reach a rock facing the river, with three Memorial Inscriptions 
upon it: to the left, Ramses Ill. before Amun, Mut, and Khons; in the 
middle, Sheshonk I. (who erected the tablet; p. ovii) conducted by the 
goddess Mut before Amun, Harakhte, and Ptah, while behind the king 
is his son, Yewpet, high-priest of Amon-Ré and general-in-chief; to the 
right, Ramses IX. (p. ovii), worshipping Amun, Mut, Khons, and Suchos. 

Farther on is a Cenotaph Recess with a painted ceiling, on the left 
door-jamb of which is the praying figure of Thutmosis, scribe of the 
treasure-house. Another Recess, with a ceiling finely painted with spiral 
patterns, etc., has the cartouches of Thutmosis III, and of Hatshepsut 


(destroyed) on the lintel. 
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Farther S., close to the river, are three Cenotaph Recesses side by side. 
The northernmost of these belonged to Nekht-Min, royal scribe and over- 
seer of the granaries of Upper and Lower Egypt; on the left wall is a fine 
relief showing the deceased and a companion at table; on the rear wall 
are three seated figures. — Another Tomb Recess, belonging to Amenemhét, 
priest of Amun, has fine reliefs and well-preserved colouring; in the rear 
wall appears the deceased, to whom attendants bring food and drink, and 
on the side-walls are the deceased and his wife Mimi, etc. 

After skirting the bushy river-bank for 1/, hr. we reach the 
SourHERN Monuments, offering a picturesque appearance. The 
chief of these are two Recesses (cenotaphs) about 6 ft. deep, which 
lie close beside each other. The architraves over the entrances are 
adorned with cavetto cornices and ureus serpents and are borne by 
clustered columns. That to the N. (right) was constructed in the 
first year of Menephthes (p. cvii); it represents the king sacrificing 
to Harakhte, Ptah, and the Nile-god (right), and to Amun, Mut, and 
Khons (left). Beneath is a long hymn to the Nile and lists of offer- 
ings to be made to the river-god. — The scenes in the S. recess 
are repetitions of these, except that Menephthes is replaced by 
Ramses II., in the first year of whose reign the recess was construct- 
ed. — On the rock between these recesses is a door-shaped Stele, on 
which King Menephthes is shown presenting a figure of the goddess 
of truth to Amun; the king is followed by a prince and by the vizier 
Pinehas, who erected this stele to his master. — Farther to the S. is 
another Stele, on which Menephthes sacrifices to Amun, while behind 
him is Roy, high-priest of Amun, who dedicated this monument. 

On a curious isolated sandstone rock, to the right, is a Stele of 
the 6th year of Ramses III. (p. ovii), showing the king sacrificing 
to Amun, Harakhte, and the god of the Nile. On the same rock, to 
the left,appears a priest adoring the names of Sethos I. — Farther 
to the S., and at a lower level than those steles, is another and 
much ruined recess, dating from the reign of Sethos I. (p. cvi). On 


the river-bank are traces of an ancient flight of steps descending to 
the stream. 


The Ratuway traverses, past the river-defile of Gebel es-Silsila 
(94 M. Gebel es-Silsila station, p. 364), a district which has lately 
been brought under cultivation (see below). 

102M. Kom Ombo (Hotel Kom Ombo, at the station, the prop- 
erty of the under-mentioned company, 17 R., pens. P.T. 70-80, good) 
is the headquarters of the Egyptian Société de Wadi Kom Ombo. 
On the bank of the Nile are the large pumping works of the company 
(with three powerful pumps, each of 1500 h.p.), conspicuous for 
miles around by their tall chimney, by which the waters of the Nile 
are raised to a height of about 80 ft. and used for the irrigation of an 
area, formerly quite unproductive, of 22,000 feddan (22,836 acres; 
to be increased to 30,000 feddan or 34,000 acres). The pumping 
works are connected by a trolley-line with the railway station, where 
a factory deals with the sugar-cane raised in the reclaimed area, — 
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The Temple of Kom Ombo (p. 374), on the bank of the Nile, may 
be reached in 1/y hr. by trolley from the station (P.T. 20 there and 
back). — The train next traverses a reclaimed district, intersected 
by embankments and canals. 

106 M. Daraw (Darau), a large village with several mosques, 
marks the boundary between the Arabic and Nubian languages. 
It has a station of the Siidan Pioneer Mission (German). Fans, baskets, 
and other Nubian articles may be purchased here very cheaply. A 
large and interesting market is held on Tues., to which the Bisharin 
and the ‘Ababda (p. 398) bring hundreds of camels to be sold. These © 
tribes may be studied here much better than at their now much dim- 
inished camping ground at Aswan (p. 381). Both speak a peculiar 
language, allied to Egyptian and other KH. African (Hamitic) idioms. 
They support themselves by cattle-raising and by trading in char- 
coal, sheep, and camels, which they fetch from the Hastern Desert 
(comp. p. 1x). The Bisharin have a curious head-dress of plaited 
hair. — 113 M. El-Khanndq (Khannak). 

The line approaches the river and passes fine groves of palms as 
it traverses the granite district of Aswan. — 122M. El-Khattara. 
In the Nile here is the large island of Bahrif (p. 365). On the left 
bank appears the hill of tombs (p. 384), with the picturesque grave 
of a sheikh. 

429 M. AswAn (p. 378). 


23. From Luxor to Aswan by the Nile. 
Comp. the Map, p. 232. 

65 M. Tourist Steamer, up in 41/2-2 days, down in 1-11/2 day. — Motor- 
boats, see p. 268. 

Luwor, see p. 267. — The picturesque forms of the HK. bank of 
the Nile remain long in view, the colossi of Memnon being the last 
of the ruins to disappear. On the W. bank is E/-Maris, with a steam- 
pump. Sugar-cane fields occupy the W. bank. A large island is passed. 

In about 2 hrs. the steamer reaches (91/. M.; W. bank) Armant 
(zailway stations, p. 355). 

The Nile describes a wide curve. — On the W. bank, opposite a 
large island, rises (18/2 M.) the long ridge of Gebelein (p. 356). — 
Farther on, on the same bank, is El-Matd‘na (railway station, p. 356). 

The river-banks are picturesquely clad with extensive groves of 
- palms, but the smoking chimneys of the sugar-factories impair 
the beauty of the scenery. The steamer passes the Esna Barrage 
py means of a lock (262 ft. long) next the W. bank. The dam was 
constructed in 1906-9 by John Aird & Co. (p. 396) at a cost of 
£E 1,000,000. It is 955 yds. long, 20 ft. broad at the top, and 
rises 30 ft. above the Nile at its lowest. Its 120 sluices are intended 
mainly to regulate the irrigation of the province of Qena (comp. 
p. xxiii), On both banks of the river are large canals with sluices. 
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36 M. (W. bank) Esna (Jsna; railway station; see p. 357). 

In the Nile is the cultivated island of Er-Rigiya; on the W. 
bank of the river lies the village of Es-Sibddya (railway station, 
on the E. bank, p. 358). 

At El-Qanndn, on the W. bank, there are ancient river-embank- 
ments. On the W. bank stretches a broad and fertile plain, on the 
E. is the finely shaped Gebel esh-Shardwna (Gebel Sharéna). In the 
river is another large island. — At El-Khiwi (El-Khewa), on the 
E. bank, appears the first sandstone. 

On the W. bank, about 3/, hr. farther S., near the village of 
El-Bisaliya (Basaliya), is the pyramid of El-K€la, which now pre- 
sents the aspect of a step-pyramid, owing to the decay of the filling- 
in material. This pyramid is still about 30 ft. high, while its base 
occupies an area of about 350 square yards. 

On the E. bank lie El-Mahdmid (railway station, p. 358) and 
(44 M.) Elk&b, with its ruined town and rock-tombs (p. 365). 

65 M. Edfu (Jdfu ; railway station; see p. 359). 

On the E. bank, 5 M. above Edfu, is the village of Er-Ridisiya 
(Redesiya, Rodsieh), after which a temple of Sethos I., lying 37 M. 
to the E., has been named (see p. 404). — Farther along the E. bank 
(12M. from Edfu), on the mountain-slopes approaching close to the 
river near the hill of Es-Sirdg, are the picturesque remains of a 
late-Byzantine fortified town (perhaps the ancient Thmuis), with 
a church or convent. In the neighbourhood are ancient quarries 
with inscriptions (one of Thutmosis Il.). The nummulite lime- 
Stone of the hills here gives place to sandstone (comp. p. lxix), 
which has furnished the material for most of the gigantic buildings 
of Upper Egypt. 

181/5 M. (E. bank) Sihwa (railway station, p. 359). 

26 M. Gebel es-Silsila (‘Mountain of the Chain’; so called from 
a chain that is said once to have blocked the passage of the river). 
The hills on the two banks of the river approach close together, and 
in very ancient times there were probably rapids at this point (like 
those at Aswan, p. 389). These were regarded as the beginning 
of the Nile, and even in later periods the Nile-god Hapi enjoyed 
special reverence at Silsila (p. 362), where great festivals were held 
in his honour. 

Above the defile of Gebel es-Silsila the landscape changes its 
character. The mountains recede from the river, giving space to 
the desert, which appears grey on the E. side and yellow on the W. 
The narrow cultivable strip is tilled by peasants of a distinctly 
darker complexion than the fellahin of N, Egypt. Both land and 
people approach gradually nearer to the Nubian type. 

On the E. bank lies Iglit (Aklit), — At the village of Munetha 
(Miniha; E. bank) we enter the E. branch of the stream, which here 
encircles the island of El-Mansdriya, with a village of the same name. 
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On the E. bank are the large pumping works of the K6m Ombo 
Co. (p. 362). On ahill appear the conspicuous ruins of the beauti- 
ful temple of K6ém Ombo (p. 3/4), especially picturesque by the 
light of the full moon. The islands opposite the E. bank were, - 
perhaps, in former times united with the mainland, or separated 
from it only by a narrow channel; but in the course of centuries the 
Nile has gradually extended its channel farther E.; and during the 
49th cent. alone about 20 ft. were washed away from the E. bank, 
along with a large portion of the building. An embankment has 
been constructed to prevent further mischief. 

411/, M. Kom Ombo (railway station; see p. 362). 


The channel of the river narrows. — Dardw, a railway station 
(p. 363), lies on the E. bank. — On the W. bank, near Er-Raqaba, 
are the ruins of the ancient Contra-Ombos. 

The scenery becomes tamer beyond the village of El-Kabaniya, 
on the W. bank, near which are early-Egyptian cemeteries ex- 
cavated by the Vienna Academy of Sciences in 1940-41. 

Opposite rises the Gebel el- Hammam, with quarries which 
yielded stone for the temple at Ombos (now vanished, comp. p. 374) 
as early as the reign of Hatshepsut (18th Dyn.). To the W. the 
yellow sand of the desert often extends tight down to the river. At 
El-Khattdra (railway station, p.363) granite appears for the first time. 

We now pass the large and well-tilled island of Bahrif (p. 383), 
with its palm-groves and fields. Opposite, near El- Waresdb, on the 
W. bank, are some quarries (with graffiti). 

As we approach Aswan (E. bank) the scene presented to us is 
one of great and peculiar beauty. On the hill to the right is the 
Qubbet el-Hawa (p. 386) ; straight in front of us lies the N. extrem- 
ity of the island of Elephantine (p. 382), with the Savoy Hotel. 
Sandstone now gives place to masses of granite on the banks and 
in the channel of the stream. On the left are the harbour, the 
Roman Catholic church, and the hotels. 

65 M. AswAn (p. 378). 


24. Elkab. 


The monuments of Elkab are visited from the station of El-Mahdmida 
(p. 858). Those unwilling to spend the night there should take the early 
train from Luxor to Esna (p. 857), drive thence by motor-car (to be ordered 
in advance) to (181/2 M.) El-Mahamid, and return from Esna to Luxor by 
the afternoon train. This allows time for the inspection of the chief 
monuments at least. 

Elkab or El-Kab, the ancient Nekhab, once ranked among the 
chief cities of Egypt and was in prehistoric times the capital of 
Upper Egypt (p. ci). Even under the Ptolemies it was the capital 
of the third nome of Upper Egypt, which was afterwards named 
Latopolites. Nekhbeyet, the goddess of the town, was represented 
either as a vulture or as a woman with the crown of Upper Egypt; 
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she was regarded as a protecting deity of Upper Egypt. She also 
assisted women in childbirth, and was therefore identified with 
Hileithyia by the Greeks, who named the town Eileithyiaspolis. 
Half-a-day suffices for a visit to the chief antiquities. 

The *Ruins of Nekhab, which are surrounded by a massive 
girdle-wall of sun-dried bricks, lie near the river. The wall, which 
probably dates from the Middle Empire, has been damaged on the 
S.W. side by the Nile, but is otherwise intact. It is of immense 
thickness (37 ft.) and encloses a rectangle, 620 yds. by 590 yds., 
with gates on the E., N., and S. sides, beside which broad ascents 
lead to the top of the wall. The N. wall intersects a necropolis of the 
Ancient Empire, excavated by J. EB. Quibell in 1897. The city itself, 
enclosed by another double wall, of which distinct traces are still 
to be seen, occupied only about one-fourth of the space within the 
girdle-wall. Very scanty ruins now remain of the temple, built 
during the 18th Dyn. on the site of an earlier sanctuary and en- 
larged by Nektanebis I. (p. ox) and others. 

Visitors should not omit to ascend to the top of the N. wall, for the 
sake of the admirable view: to the E., at the head of a desert valley, 
appear the isolated rock with inscriptions, the temple of Amenophis III., 
and, a little nearer, the chapel of Thoth (comp. below); to the N. is the 
hill with the rock-tombs, and a little farther away is a mushroom-shaped 
rock, with the quarries that yielded the stone for the city temple. 

We follow the route leading due E. from the BE. gateway in the 
girdle-wall and cross the dazzlingly white sand, past a small ruined 
Sandstone Chapel (no inscriptions) close to the wall. In rather more 
than 1/) hr. we reach a ruined Chapel of Thoth, known to the Arabs 
as El-Hamméam, i.e, ‘the bath’, and built by Setaw (p. 420), governor 
of Nubia in the time of Ramses IT. 

We keep straight on, leaving the larger temple of the Ptolemies 
on the left, and soon reach two Rocks projecting from the plain, at 
the point where the road turns N. towards the desert, halfway be- 
tween El-Hammam and the E. temple of Amenophis III. Both 
rocks bear numerous inscriptions and figures of animals. Most of 
these date from the 6th Dyn. and were probably placed here by 
priests of Elkab. 

The charming small temple or “Chapel of Amenophis III. lies 
fully 1/,hr. E. It may be reached direct in about an hour from the 
Nile. The little temple, which is about 50 ft. deep, was dedicated 
to Nekhbeyet, ‘mistress of Re-yant’ (i.e. of the entrance to the desert 
valley). It consists of a ruined Vestibule of the Ptolemaic period, 
with papyrus-columns (the capitals of which strew the ground), 
and of a Hall, the roof of which was borne by four sixteen-sided 
columns embellished with heads of Hathor. The names of the king, 
Amun, and Nekhbeyet, and several representations of the gods were 
defaced under Amenophis IV. and restored under Sethos I. Many of 
them were again renewed in the Ptolemaic period. 


On the Entrance Door of the hall are a votive inscription and a 
representation of Amenophis II. The exterior walls bear only a few in- 
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scriptions and representations (ships) that were added at a later date; 
to the right of the door is Kha-em-wéeset, in presence of Ramses II., his 
father, in commemoration of the king’s fifth jubilee, in the 41st year of 
his reign. Another hieroglyphic inscription here (‘In the 43th year of his 
majesty, lord of the world, Napoleon LI.) is certainly the latest in Egypt, 
with the exception of that added to celebrate ‘King Henri V.’ (i.e. Count 
Chambord, d. 1883). On the pavement outside the chapel representations 
of footprints have been scratched by pilgrims. 

The representations within the hall have retained their colouring in 
good condition. On each side of the entrance, Amenophis III. and his 
father Thutmosis IV. seated at banquet-tables. Left Wall. Amenophis III. 
sacrificing to the sacred boat, which is decorated with falcons’ heads; 
Amenophis II. presenting incense and water to Nekhbeyet; Amun (blue) 
embracing the king and holding the hieroglyph for ‘life’ to the king’s 
nose. Rear Wall. On each side of the recess, Amenophis III. sacrificing 
to Nekhbeyet. Right Wall. The falcon-headed Horus handing the hiero- 
glyph for ‘life’ to the king, who stands before him; the king presenting, 
two wine-jars to Nekhbeyet; the king sacrificing to the sacred boat. 
Adjacent are demotic inscriptions in red, written by visitors to the chapel. 
The names of Amenophis alternating with heads of Hathor are arranged 
as a frieze in this hall and as an embellishment on the architrave; at 
the base of the walls are bulls in a marsh. 


Turning here, we direct our steps towards the Nile and in 1/4 hr. 
reach the Rock Temple, on the right side of the valley, recognizable 
from a distance by the Staircase leading up to it. The latter consists 
of forty-one steps hewn in the rock, with a massive balustrade on 
each side. The temple, dedicated to Nekhbeyet, was constructed 
under Ptolemy IX. Euergetes II. (Physcon, p. cxii), and provided 
with reliefs and inscriptions by him and by Ptolemy X. Soter I. 

On reaching the platform at the top of the stairs we pass through a 
doorway to a Vestibule, not quite 33 ft. wide, which was supported by 
columns with elaborate floral capitals, while the facade was formed of 
stone screens built between columns. Thence another door, the right 
half of which is still standing, leads into a smaller Hall (only 20 ft. 
wide), which also was bounded by screens between columns. The floor 
is covered with ruins. Behind this isthe Rock Cuamsrr. This chamber, 
which was originally a tomb-chamber dating from the New Empire, has 
a vaulted ceiling, with vultures hovering in the centre. At the top of the 
walls is a frieze made of the name of Ptolemy X. Soter II. between heads 
of Hathor. Below are inscriptions and much injured representations of 
the king and queen before various deities. 

On an isolated hill, about 4 M. from the steamer landing-place, 
are a number of “Rock Tombs, placed side by side on the S. slope. 
Most of these date from the end of the Middle Empire or from the 
beginning of the New Empire. There are thirty-one tombs in all, 
put only six repay a visit. These tombs, like all the monuments at 
Hlkab, are of small dimensions, but their distinct pictures of ancient 
Egyptian domestic life are not without interest. 

We first enter the tomb of Peheri (Pehray), nomarch of Elk4b, 
which is conspicuous by its wide opening. It dates from the reign of 
Thutmosis III., and is distinguished by a series of representations 
from the life of the deceased, with well-preserved colouring. The 
faces have all been obliterated. 

In front of the entrance is a platform in which is the opening of a 
deep mummy-shaft. We enter the vaulted Toms by a much damaged door. 
Entrance Wall, to the left: the deceased with a long staff; above is a sailing 
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ship. — Left Wall (W.). In the upper row is the deceased inspecting agri- 
cultural operations (ploughing, sowing, reaping with sickles, collecting and 
binding the sheaves, oxen treading out the corn, winnowing the grain, 
bringing home the grain in sacks). In the lower row the deceased inspects 
his herds (cattle, asses, etc.); he superintends the weighing of gold made 
into rings and the shipping of his grain. In the upper row farther on Peheri 
holds on his lap the young Prince Wedjmose, whose tutor he was; Peheri 
and his wife in a bower receiving flowers, fruit, etc.; above, vintage 
scenes. In the lower row Peheri superintends his fowlers and fishers; 
the captured birds and fish are being prepared and the nets mended. 
Farther on to the right the burial of Peheri and the accompanying rites 
are shown in five rows one above the other. — Right Wall (E.). Peheri 
and his wife at a banquet, with their son officiating as a priest before 
them. Below their chair is a tame baboon. Opposite them are their 
relatives at table, and in the lower row are a female harpist and flute- 
player. Farther on to the right are Peheri and his wife, praying 
and sacrificing. A door was afterwards made through this wall to two 
other chambers. — Rear Wall. In the recess here sit Peberi, his wife, 
and his mother. On the side-walls of the recess are various persons at 
a banquet. 


Of the tombs to the right of the tomb of Peheri that of Ahmose 
Pen-Nekhbeyet is noteworthy. It consists of a single vaulted cham- 
ber, the fine reliefs in which have, however, left no traces. Ahmose 
was prominent, especially in war, under the first kings of the New 
Empire, from Amosis to Thutmosis II. (p. cv). His biography is 
recorded in the doorway. 

To the left of the tomb of Peheri is that of Setaw, high-priest of 
Nekhbeyet. This tomb, dating from the time of Ramses IX. (20th 
Dyn.), is the latest grave with inscriptions at Elkab. Though four 
hundred years later than the others, it is decorated on the same plan 
and in the same style. 


On the Left Wall nothing can now be distinguished but four sacred 
boats, apparently bound for a festival of the king. Right Wall. To the left 
are Setaw and his wife at table; below their chair is a baboon, Before 
them their son-in-law officiates as priest, ina panther-skin; and opposite are 
their relatives at table, seated in rows. The artist has included his own 
portrait, identified by the palette. Part of this scene is destroyed by a door 
made at a later period to a side-chamber. Farther to the right are Setaw 
and his wife sacrificing. — The stele on the Rear Wall is much injured. 

To the left of this tomb lies that of Ahmose, an admiral, which 
is noted for its long inscription recording the life and deeds of the 
deceased, more especially his share in the war of liberation against 
the Hyksos (p. civ). 

The tomb comprises a rectangular chamber, with vaulted ceiling, and 
another room (right), with the mummy-shaft. Marv Room. On the Right 
Wall appears the deceased with staff and sceptre, accompanied by the 
painter Peheri, his grandson, who constructed the tomb. In front is the 
above-mentioned inscription, continued on the entrance-wall, The designs 
on the Left Wall are unfinished; the red lines to assist the draughtsmen 
may still be noticed. The Rear Wall is much damaged; to the right we 
see the deceased and his wife at table, to the left, the relatives in rows. 

The tomb of Reni, nomarch of Elkab and high- priest at the 
beginning of the 18th Dyn., still farther to the left (W.), contains 
representations resembling those in the tomb of Peheri (p. 367), 
but not so skilfully executed, 
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On the Left Wall are harvest scenes; the deceased superintends the 
counting of the stock in his district; close by are a herd of swine, animals 
which were much appreciated in Elkab, in contradistinction to the rest 
of Egypt (comp. p. 417); the deceased and his wife at table, with their 
relatives seated opposite. On the Right Wail, the funeral and accompany- 
ing ceremonies. In the Rear Wail is a niche with a seated statue of the 
deceased, now quite destroyed. 

The last three tombs farther to the left (W.) appear to date from 
a period before the New Empire. 

One of these, badly mutilated, belongs to AH-NorRD, a lady attached 
to the royal harem, and her husband. Another (with a vaulted ceiling) 
belonged to Brsr and his wife Sebk-nakht, who also was a lady of the 
harem. The third (now inaccessible) consists of a vaulted chamber with 


a tastefully adorned ceiling and a room with the shaft. It dates from the 
reign of Sebek-hotep Il. (13th Dyn.). 

A little W. of the hill of tombs stood a small Temple of Thut- 
mosis ILI., now destroyed. 

On the W. bank opposite Elkab, about 10 min. from the river, 
lies the village of Muissdt (Mo’isdt), and farther on, about 4 hr. from 
the river, on the edge of the desert, rises the Kom el-Ahmar (‘Red 
Hill’), with the extensive ruins and tombs of Hierakonpolis. 

Hierakonpolis (Egyptian Wekhen) was one of the most ancient cifies in 
the country and in prehistoric times was probably the capital, along with 
Elkab, of Upper Egypt (p. ci). Its god was a Horus, to whom the falcon 
was sacred, whence arose the Greek name Hierakonpolis (‘city of falcons’). 
A little to the N., beyond a broad desert route, is a second mass of ruins, 
amongst which is a large Fort (Hint Amm Sefian) or royal castle, dating 
from the earliest period of the kings, with a low outer wall and a higher 
inner wall of unburnt bricks. On the E. side is the gate. In the adjoining 
cultivated land Jay the Temple of Nekhen, in which J. E. Quibell discovered 
in 1897-98 some important sculptures of the period of the earliest kings, 
besides others of later date, including the copper statue of Phiops I. men- 
tioned on p. 91. — To the W. is a hill with tombs of the Ancient and 
Middle Empires, two with designs and inscriptions upon stucco. — About 
1/4 hr, farther W., also on the hill of K6ém el-Ahmar, are eight rock-tombs, 
dating from the beginuing of the New Empire, of which only the first to 
the right or N. (Dhuti, of the time of Thutmosis I.) and the first to the left 
or S. (Harmose, high-priest of Nekhen) repay a visit. The structure of 
thes2 tombs resembles that of the tombs at Elkab, At the inner end of 
each is a recess with a statue of the deceased and his wife. In the tomb 
of Harmose dancing girls are painted upon stucco. 


25, Edfu. 


Tourist STEAMERS, see p. 364, — The RatLway SraTIon (p. 359) is on 
the B. bank, 

Horets. Plolémée (proprietor André Lagoudakis), near the station, 15 R. 
at P.T. 25, pens. 80, new; National (same proprietor), 410 R. from P.T. 12, 
pens. 45, modest but clean. — Donkeys are to be had at the landing-place. 

Edfu (Idfu), a district capital (15,000 inhab. in 1927), was called in 
antiquity Dbét, Coptic Atbé, whence is derived the modern Arabic 
name Idfu. In Greco-Roman times it was called Apollonopolis Magna, 
after its chief god Horus-Apollo, and was the capital of the second 
nome of Upper Egypt, the Apollonopolites. Horus, who, according to 
the myth, here waged one of his great combats with Seth (comp. 
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pp. cxlviii, 238), was surnamed ‘He of Behdet’, Behdet being probably 
a district of ancient Edfu; he was represented as a flying falcon, as 
a man with a falcon’s head, or as the sun with outspread wings. 

The way from the landing-place to the (20 min.) temple of 
Horus leads almost due W., passes through the main street of the 
Village (with the Ophthalmic Hospital and Government Offices), 
crosses the Ramddi Canal, and ends at the N. gate of the later girdle- 
wall. Route from Edfu railway station, see p. 359. 


The **Temple of Horus, built of sandstone, stands in wonderful, 
almost perfect preservation, exceeding that of any other Egyptian 
temple or even of any antique building in the world, in spite of the 
two thousand years that have passed over it. Unfortunately the reliefs 
all over the temple were mutilated in the Christian period (comp. 
p. clxxxviii). The present temple occupies the site of an earlier 
sanctuary and was dedicated to the sun-god Horus, Hathor of Den- 
dera, and the youthful Horus, ‘Uniter of the Two Lands’ (Har-sem- 
lewe, Harsomtus; comp. p. 261). The history of its construction and 
an account of the entire structure are detailed in lengthy inscrip- 
tions on the exterior of the girdle-wall (at Pl. ¢ and k). The temple 
proper was begun in 237 B.C. by Ptolemy III. Euergetes I. and com- 
pleted, so far as the masonry was concerned, by his successor Philo- 
pator in 242 B.C. The decoration of the walls with reliefs and in- 
scriptions, postponed by the death of Philopator and the disturbed 
reign of Epiphanes his successor, was resumed in 176 B.O. under 
Philometor and completed in 147 B.C. (under Euergetes Tie) eie, 
ninety years after the laying of the foundation-stone. Euergetes II. 
built the great vestibule (completed 122 B.C.) and embellished it 
with reliefs, and under Ptolemy X. Soter II. and Ptolemy XI. Alex- 
ander I. (p. cxiii) the colonnaded court, the girdle-wall, and the 
pylon were added, though the reliefs on the latter date from Neos 
Dionysos (p. xiii). The final touch was given in 57B.0, ~ 

The temple was originally surrounded by a lofty Brick Wall, 
still partly preserved, pierced by a large gateway on the S., in the 
axis of the temple, and by a smaller gateway to the W. 


The great Pylon stood in an inner girdle-wall of brick, and its 
entrance was closed by a double door. It is covered on all sides 
with reliefs and inscriptions. On the front of each of the towers 
the colossal figure of King Neos Dionysos is conspicuous, smiting 
his foes, whom he holds by the hair, in presence of the falcon- 
headed Horus of Edfu and Hathor of Dendera. In two tows, above, 
the king appears praying and offering sacrifices before Horus, before — 
Hathor and Horus, ‘Uniter of the Two Lands’, and before other gods 
of Edfu. The four wide incisions, two on each side of the central 
portal, were intended to support large flagstaffs, which were further 
secured by means of clamps fastened in the holes still to be seen 
in the masonry directly above. The small rectangular apertures in 
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the towers served to admit light and air to the chambers and stair- 
cases within (see p. 373). 

A passage leads through each pylon-tower to the outside of the girdle- 
wall, which is embellished with religious reliefs (Ptolemy XI. Alexander I. 
before the gods of Edfu) and inscriptions giving the history of the 
structure mentioned on p. 370. In front of the pylon stand two colossal 
falcons in dark granite. One has the figure of a priest in Roman cos- 
tume before it. 

The Court, between the pylon and the vestibule, is a spacious 
enclosure, paved with broad flags and surrounded on three sides by 
a covered colonnade of thirty-two columns. In this court rose the 
great altar upon which offerings were made to the gods of Hdfu 
in presence of the assembled people. The columns supporting the 
roof of the colonnade are embellished with rich floral and palm 
capitals. The incised reliefs on the shafts show the king before 
Horus and the other gods of Edfu; the name of the king has not 
been inserted in the inscriptions. On the rear walls of the colonnades 
are three rows of large reliefs, showing the Pharaoh (Ptolemy X. 
Soter II. or Ptolemy XI. Alexander I.) in communion with the gods 
or triumphing over his foes, as the earthly representative of Horus. 
The same representations occur over and over again in wearisome 


repetition throughout the temple. 

On the S. wall (Pl. a), to the left of the entrance: the king, wearing 
the crown of Lower Egypt, quits his palace in order to visit the temple; 
Horus and Thoth pour the water of consecration upon him. — These scenes 
are repeated to the right of the entrance (Pl. 0), where, however, the king 
_ Wears the crown of Upper Egypt. 

The doors to the right of a and left of b lead to the staircases 
in the interior of the pylon (ascent, see p. 373). The E. and W. 
exits (Pl. c) are built up. — Outside the E. exit are the remains of 
a building of Ramses III.’s time. 

The back of this court is formed by the front of the vestibule, 
which is crowned by a cavetto cornice. On each side of the large 
portal are three stone screens between the columns. The reliefs 
upon these, facing the court, represent Euergetes II. in a reverential 
attitude with pendent arms or offering sacrifice to Hathor of Dendera 
(on the two central screens) or to the falcon-headed Horus of Edfu 
(on the others). To the left of the entrance stands a colossal falcon 
with the double crown; the falcon on the right lies on the ground. 

The Vestibule, or Pronaos, has twelve columns with elaborate 
floral capitals. The ceiling is covered with astronomical represent- 
ations, now blackened beyond recognition. On the walls are four 
rows of incised reliefs, showing Euergetes sacrificing to the gods 
and performing other religious rites, such as the ceremonies at the 
foundation of the temple (in the lower row on the left wall), ete. 
Above are a row of astronomical representations and a frieze con- 
sisting of the names of the king guarded by two falcons. Close to 
the pavement we see Euergetes and his wife Cleopatra and a long 
procession of local deities bringing sacrificial gifts to the three chief 
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gods of Edfu. — To the right and left of the entrance are two small 
Chapels. One (Pl. d) is the ‘Consecration Chamber’, as is indicated 
by the relief on the rear wall, representing Horus (r.) and Thoth (1.) 
pouring consecrated water upon the king. The chapel to the right 
(Pl. e) was the library; upon its walls is a catalogue of the books. 
preserved here. On the left wall Seshet, goddess of literature, appears 
writing upon a palm-branch. — A side-door (Pl. f) in the E. wall 
admits to the inner passage (p. 373) round the temple. — On the 
architrave of the door leading to the hypostyle hall is a curious 
representation. Ptolemy IV. Philopator offers an image of the goddess 
of truth to the boat of the sun, which appears guided by two figures 
of the falcon-headed Horus as pilot and helmsman. In the boat the 
sun is adored by Thoth (1.) and Neith (r.). In an attitude of worship, 
at the sides, are Four Senses: to the right, sight and hearing; to the 
left, taste and reason. 

Next follows the Hypostyle Hall, the roof of which is borne by 
twelve columns with rich floral capitals. Apertures near the top of 
the walls and in the ceiling admit light to this hall, The represent- 
ations on the walls resemble those of the preceding great vestibule. 
Of the adjoining side-chambers, two (Pl. xvi and xrx) served as 
accesses to the inner passage round the temple, one (Pl. xvi) was a 
laboratory, while from another (Pl. xx) the great E. staircase led up 
to the roof of the temple. 

On each side of the adjoining First ANTECHAMBER is an approach 
to one of the Staircases leading to the temple-roof. The mural re- 
liefs on the staircases resemble the corresponding reliefs at Den- 
dera (p. 265). On that on the EK. (Pl. xvr) is a procession of priests 
ascending, headed by the king; on that on the W. (Pl. xv) is the 
same descending. The corridors and chambers on the roof contain 
nothing of interest, those to the EK. being probably intended for the 
cult of Osiris. — On the E. of the Szeconp ANTECHAMBER is a small 
Sacrificial Court, in which (to the N.) is an elegant little Kiosk, 
with two columns with floral capitals supporting the roof. Upon the 
ceiling is Nut, goddess of the sky, beneath whom appear various 
forms of the sun in boats. — To the left of the Second Antechamber 
is a small Room (Pl. x1) dedicated to the god Min (p. clvii). 

In the Sanctuary, which forms a separate building shut off from 
the rest of the temple and lighted by three small rectangular apertures 
in the ceiling, the most interesting Reliefs are those in the lower 
row on the right (E.) wall. 4. The king (Philopator) removes the 
lock from the shrine of Horus, 2. He opens the door of the shrine. 
3. He stands in a reverential attitude, with pendent arms before 
the god. 4, He offers incense to his deified parents, Euergetes I. 
and Berenice. 5. He offers incense before the sacred boat of Hathor. 
By the rear wall is a granite shrine (Pl. J), with a pointed roof, 
dedicated to Horus by King Nektanebis II. (p. cx). This is a relic of 
the original pre-Ptolemaic temple (p. 370). In front of the shrine 
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is a pedestal of dark granite (found in another part of the temple), 
intended to support the sacred boat and indicated by an inscription 
as the votive gift of a private citizen. 

The sanctuary is surrounded by a Corripor, resembling the am- 
bulatory of a Christian church, from which ten small Sipe CHAMBERS 
(Pl. 1-x) open. These, used for various religious rites and for store-rooms, 
are adorned with reliefs (well-preserved colouring in Rooms 1X and VI) 
and are faintly lighted by holes in the roof. In the flooring of each of 
the corner-rooms (PI. 1 and vill) is the entrance to a crypt, formerly 
closed by a stone slab. + 

We return to the hypostyle hall and pass through Room xix 
to the Inner Passage between the exterior of the temple proper 
and the interior of the girdle-wall. On the outside of the temple 
walls are lions’ heads as water-spouts and four rows of religious 
reliefs. At the foot of the wall appear the king, the queen, and 
a procession of local deities approaching the three chief gods of 
Edfu. On the inner side of the E. girdle-wall (Pl. hh) the king ap- 
pears before the various gods of Edfu; on the N. wall (Pl. gg) are 
similar scenes and long hymns to the god of Edfu. On the W. 
wall (Pl. mm) are more important reliefs representing the contests 
of the god Horus with his enemies, who are depicted as crocodiles 
and hippopotami. a 

The chief are the following: Ist Scene (below, to the right). The king, 
standing on shore, attempts to transfix a hippopotamus, which bends its 
head aside. Horus does the same; in his left hand he holds a chain, and 
in his right a javelin; beside him is his mother Isis, and behind, at the 
helm, is a small Horus, — 2nd Scene. The king appears on land (to the left), 
before two ships, in each of which are a Horus and an assistant. Horus 
holds the hippopotamus with a chain and pierces its head with a javelin. — 
5th Scene. The hippopotamus lies on its back, with a chain fastened to 
its hind-feet. —. 7th Scene. Horus, in a ship with expanded sail, aims a 
blow at the head of a hippopotamus, the hind-foot of which is caught in 
a line held in the god’s left hand. Isis kneeling in the bow of the boat 
holds the head of the animal by a cord. The king, standing on the bank 
with two attendants, seeks to pierce the skull of the hippopotamus, — 
Farther to the left (opposite the pylon): The king, the ram-headed Khnum, 
the falcon-headed Horus, and the ibis-headed Thoth are dragging a net, 
in which are not only waterfowl, fishes, and a stag, but also two Asiatics 
and some negroes, the ancestral foes of Egypt. 


A subterranean staircase leads from the E. part of the passage 
round the temple to an ancient Nilometer, a round well situated 
outside the temple, and encircled by a spiral staircase which was 
formerly also reached from without. On the walls of the latter is the 
scale, with demotic numbers. The subterranean communication with 
_ the river has been interrupted. 

Finally, an *Ascunt To THE Top OF THE Pynon is recommended. 
The doors on the S. side of the court (to the right and left of Pl. a 
and 6) lead into dark chambers, from each of which an easy staircase 
of 242 steps in fourteen flights ascends to the platforms of the towers. 
Doors on the landings of the staircase admit to small chambers, 
constructed in the solid masonry and lighted, like the staircases, by 
means of small window-openings (see pp. 370, 371). The stair- 
cases in the two towers are connected with each other by a pass- 


OM 
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age running above the central portal; and in each tower there is a 
door affording access to the roof of the colonnade in the court. On 
the roof of the W. colonnade are the workmen’s drawings for the 
cavetto cornice of the pylon. The view from the top is unusually 
attractive, commanding not only the most imposing survey of the 
temple buildings, but also ranging over the plain through which 
the Nile flows, with its verdant crops and its villages fringed with 
palms and mimosas, framed by the desert mountains in the distance. 


The Birth House lies to the W. of the entrance to the great 
temple of Horus. It was built by Ptolemy IX. Euergetes IJ., while 
the interior decorations date from Ptolemy X. Soter II. It is sur- 
rounded by a colonnade, supported by columns with clustered foliage- 
capitals and cubes adorned with figures of Bes (comp. p. 266). Besides 
the main chamber there is a vestibule adjoined by two small rooms. 

Main CHamper. On the right wall (left to right): Hathor of Dendera 
nurses Horus, while seven other Hathors play musical instruments. Behind 
the goddess is her youthful son Ehi-wer, with a sistrum (p. clxiv). To the 
right is the confinement of Hathor, to the left the king holding two sistra, 
with seven figures of Hathor giving suck. The king before various deities 
and (left) before the sacred boat of Hathor. On the left wall are scenes 
referring to the birth of Harsomtus (Khnum shaping the child on the 
potter’s wheel, etc.). 


The Court in front of the Birth House was enclosed with columns 
connected by stone screens. On the shafts of the columns are 
goddesses with musical instruments and a representation of Hathor 
suckling Horus. 

To the W. of the temple of Horus are the Rubbish Mounds of the 
old town, partly excavated in 1921-24 by the Institut Francais d'Archéologie 
Orientale (p.44), Beneath the houses of the Arabo-Coptic period lie Greco- 


Roman ruins. Papyri and all kinds of household uténsils have been 
recovered, 


26. The Temple of Kim Ombo. 


The Srramer stops here on the way upstream (p. 865), allowing about 
1 hr. for a visit to the temple. From the landing-place a path leads along 
the bank to a modern flight of steps, which ascend to the S. entrance of 


the temple. — Rarnway Srarron, see p. 362. We take the field-railway 
(trolley) to the temple and from its terminus follow a path to the N. 
entrance. — Tickets of admission (p. 212) must be shown. — Kém Ombo 


may be conveniently visited as a one-day excursion from Aswan. 

The ancient Egyptian city of Ombos, whose name survives in 
Kém Ombo (‘Hill of Ombos’), probably owes its foundation to the 
strategic importance of its site, upon a hill commanding both the 
Nile and the routes from Nubia to the Nile valley. Yet the town 
attained no great prosperity until the Ptolemaic era, when it was 
converted from an ordinary provincial town into the capital of the 
separate nome of Ombites. It was at this era that the mighty temples 
were built, which excite our admiration to-day; the earlier sanc- 
tuaries have left scarcely a trace. Ombos possessed two chief gods, 
the crocodile-headed Suchos (Sobk) and the falcon-headed Haroeris, 
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With the former were specially associated Hathor and the youthful 
moon-god Khons-Hor; with the latter, the ‘Good Sister’ ( T-sent- 
nofret, a special form of Hathor) and the ‘Lord of Both Lands’ 
(P-neb-tewe). The ruins of the town, now buried in sand, lie in 
the N.E. corner of the plateau. In 1893 all the temple buildings 
in the S. part of the plateau were cleared of rubbish and restored 
under the directions of J. de Morgan (d. 1924). A marble tablet 
on the right door of the vestibule (p. 376) commemorates the fact. 

The temple precincts, which lie about 491/, ft. above the average 
level of the Nile, were enclosed by a brick girdle-wall. The 8. 
entrance is formed by a massive Gateway, erected by Ptolemy Neos 
Dionysos (p. cxiii). Only the right (E.) half is now standing; the 
other has sunk into the river. The reliefs show Neos Dionysos pre- 
senting various offerings to the gods of Ombos. 

The *Great Temple of Suchos and Haro6ris was built on a uni- 
form plan, combining two temples side by side in the same build- 
ing, and was embellished with reliefs by Philometor (p. cxii), Euer- 
getes IL. (p. cxii), and Neos Dionysos. The reliefs in the court and 
on the outer walls, however, were added under the Roman emperors, 
more especially under Tiberius (p. cxiv). In its general arrangements 
the temple of Ombos resembles other temples of the same period 
(at Dendera, Edfu, and Philz), but it differs from them in being 
dedicated to two deities instead of to one only, Hach of these two 
deities had his own special worship and festivals, so the entire build- 
ing is bisected longitudinally by an imaginary line, each half hay- 
ing its own gateways, doorways, and chapels. The 8. or right half 
was dedicated to Suchos, the N. or left half to Haroéris. 

The Pxynon, at the entrance to the temple court, had two doors. 
The left wing has completely vanished ; while only the lower part of 


the central pillar (between the doors) and of the right wing remain. 

On the outer side (facing the river) of the right wing are the follow- 
ing representations, from left to right: Pl. a. Suchos, Hathor, and Khons- 
Hor, the gods worshipped in the right half of the temple. Pl. 6. Hiero- 
glyphic text of fifty-two lines. Pl. c. Emperor Domitian (p. cxiv), with the 
crown of Upper Egypt, accompanied by fourteen gods and goddesses, offer- 
ing gifts to the above-mentioned deities. 

At the corner to the right (above Pl. c) the upper row of representations 
also has been preserved: six spirits (the last three, the ‘Souls of Hiera- 
konpolis’, with dogs’ heads) carry the newly crowned king (defaced) to 
his palace, on a portable throne; they are followed by the symbols 


‘ife’) and (‘happiness’), bearing images of the ods on long poles; 
g P 


finally a large figure of the king leaving the palace on his way to the 
temple; he is preceded by a priest offering incense and followed by his 
guardian spirit (with a king’s head upon a sceptre). 

The Court, as at Edfu, was surrounded on three sides by colon- 
nades. Only the lower portions of the sixteen columns are now 
left. The reliefs on these, the colouring of which is in places well 
preserved, represent Tiberius sacrificing to the gods. On the inner 
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side of the right wing of the pylon are two doors, one of which 
(Pl. d) admits to a small apartment, while the other (Pl. e) leads to 
a staircase by which the roof of the pylon was gained. The square 
base in the centre of the court was probably an altar; let into the 
ground beside it are two small granite troughs. In this, as in all 
the other rooms of the temple, the ancient pavement is in excellent 
preservation. The rear of the court is separated from the adjoining 
pronaos by stone screens, which are pierced by two large portals 
and two smaller doorways. On the screen to the right (Pl. /) is a 
relief of the falcon-headed Horus and the ibis-headed Thoth pour- 
ing the water of consecration upon King Neos Dionysos, to the left of 
whom is the crocodile-headed Suchos, the lord of the right half of 
the temple. On the left screen (Pl. g) the same scene takes place 
before the falcon-headed Haroéris (upper half restored), to whom 
the left half of the temple is dedicated. The screens are crowned 
by a row of serpents, with sun-disks on their heads. 

The Vest1Bune, or Pronaos, contains ten columns with rich floral 
and palm capitals and was decorated by Neos Dionysos (sunk reliefs 
on the columns, bas-reliefs on the walls). On the shafts appears 
the king sacrificing to the gods. The ceiling of the two main aisles 
is embellished with flying vultures; while the under side of the 
architraves supporting this ceiling bears astronomical designs (star- 
gods in their boats, etc.). We may observe the lines dividing the 
surface into squares to guide the artist in drawing the figures, and 
also some older sketches that were not carried to completion. The 
mural reliefs here are especially beautiful, the finest being that to 
the right of the N. portal (on screen h). We here see the king (Neos 
Dionysos), in presence of Haroéris (to the right), being blessed by 
a lion-headed Isis and the falcon-headed Harsiésis, on the right, 
and by the goddess Nut and the ibis-headed Thoth, on the left. 

The remaining mural reliefs may be inspected by those who are not 
pressed for time. On Screen i: the guardian goddesses of Upper and 
Lower Egypt blessing the king ; to the left stand the crocodile-headed Suchos 
and his companion Hathor. — To the left, above the small Door k: Neos 
Dionysos sacrificing to four fabulous monsters (including a winged lion 
with four heads); the animals have been scratched out, — Opposite, on 
Wail { (the exterior wall of the hypostyle hall), are three rows. Bottom 
Row: to the right are Euergetes II. and Cleopatra (comp. p. 377; upper parts 
wanting) in presence of Suchos and his fellow-gods Hathor and P-neb-tewe ; 
in the middle, the king before the falcon-headed Haroéris and the ‘good sister’; 
to the left Euergetes presents the temple of Ombos to Suchos and Hathor. 
Middle Row: to the right the king (wanting) sacrifices to Osiris enthroned, 
Isis (before whom is her youthful son), and Nephthys; in the middle Euer- 
getes presents flowers to the earth-20d Geb and the sky-goddess Nut; to the 
left Euergetes offers two jars of wine to Show and the lion-headed Tefnut. 
Top Row: to the right, the king (wanting) before Haroéris, the ‘good sister’, 
and P-neb-tewe; in the middle he offers an ornament to Suchos and Khons. 
Hor, to the left Euergetes offers milk to Suchos and Hathor (badly dam- 
aged). — On Wall m, to the left of the left entrance to the next room, 
are three rows of similar scenes. 

The Hyposryity Han is entered by two doors. Its ceiling, which 
was lower than that of the pronaos, was supported by ten papyrus- 
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columns with umbellate (open) capitals. On each shaft Euergetes IT. 
is seen sacrificing to a god; the mural reliefs show him in communion 
with the gods. The relief on the left (N.) wall should be noticed: the 
falcon-headed Haroéris presents the curved sword and the symbol 
for eternal life to Euergetes II., behind whom are his sister Cleopatra 
and his wife of the same name. The sacred crocodile of Ombos is 


represented at Pl. n, between the doors leading from the pronaos. 

Between the doors leading hence to the inner rooms of the temple are 
reliefs showing Philometor, elder brother of Euergetes II., sacrificing to 
the falcon-headed Haroéris. 


The following three smaller ANTECHAMBERS, each of which lies 
a little higher than the preceding, also are embellished with fine 
reliefs. Adjoining are a number of side-chambers, which may have 
been used as store-rooms; those to the left (N.) have almost com- 
pletely disappeared. On the rear wall of Antechamber III, between 
the doors, is a fine relief: Philometor, clad in a white mantle and 
accompanied by Cleopatra, stands before the falcon-headed moon- 
god Khons, who writes the name of the king upon a palm-branch, 
from which hangs the symbol for length of reign; behind are Haroéris 
and Suchos, the chief gods of Ombos. 

Two doors lead from Antechamber III to the two SANcTUARIES, 
the basements only of which are preserved, that to the left (Pl. H) 
being dedicated to Haroéris, that to the right (Pl. 8) to Suchos. In 
each is a pedestal of black granite on which the sacred boat with the 
image of the god was placed. Beside and behind these sanctuaries 
were smaller apartments with crypts. Other crypts were constructed 
within the wall dividing the two sanctuaries. 

Two small side-doors lead from the pronaos to an InNER Pass- 
AGE round the temple proper, at the innermost part of which are 
seven doors opening into.as many CHAMBERs (Pl. I-VI). These 
contain unfinished reliefs, which are interesting on account of their 
various stages of completion, and inscriptions that were sketched 
out but never finished. In the central room (Pl. IV) is a staircase 
to the upper story. 

The E. walls of the OursR Passau round the temple are decorated 
with reliefs showing the Emperor Trajan sacrificing to Egyptian gods. 
At the N.E. corner, the emperor kneeling before two deities; close 
by is the representation of a set of medical instruments. 

On the terrace in front of the temple lies a small Birth House, 
facing 8.E. and now in a most ruinous condition. It was built or 
restored by Buergetes Il. Among the extant reliefs one (at Pl. 0) 
deserves notice. It represents Euergetes II. with two gods sailing 
in a boat through the marshes, which are bordered with papyrus- 
plants thronged with birds; to the left is the ithyphallic god Min- 
Amon-Ré. — On the §S. side is a subterranean staircase (Pl. p) 
Yeading to the river, on the bank of which is a nilometer (much 
damaged), like that at Edfu. 
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In the open space to the E. of the Birth House and to the N. of the 
great temple are two fine architrave blocks (one with the name of Neos 
Dionysos) and the remains of several small buildings. The latter include 
a Roman Gate and a ruined chapel on a raised base; a large and a small 
Well lined with masonry and communicating with each other (the larger 
approached by steps inside and a covered staircase outside; the smaller 
connected by pipes with a small basin, in which perhaps young sacred 
crocodiles were kept); a small Chapel erected to Suchos by Caracalla 
(p. CXv); a Coptic Church, of which only a single column survives; and 
a large Coptic House. 

Finally we visit the small unfinished CHAPEL or Hatuor, to the S. of 
the temple court, built of red sandstone under the Emperor Domitian. 
In one of its rooms are mummies of sacred crocodiles found in the vicinity. 


The terrace in front of the temple commands a beautiful ®View 
of the Nile and the districts on the W. bank, while from the rubbish- 
mounds beside the temple we may survey the newly irrigated region 
beside Kém Ombo, the villages of Shatb and Daraw, the island of 
Mansiriya, and the desert to the W. 


27. Aswan and its Environs. 


The Tourist Srramers usually remain here two days. — Ratiway, see 
p. 863; the station lies to the N. of the town. 

Hotels (prices highest in Jan. and Feb.). “Cataract (Pl. b), opposite 
the island of Elephantine, with a pretty garden anda large terrace on the 
Nile (sand, light, and sun baths), 280 R. at 90-210 (before the season 70-460), 
B. 15, L. 45, D. 55, pens. 180-800 (140-240), omnibus 20 P.T., open in winter 
only; “Grand (Pl. c), on the quay, 80 R. at 60-150 (before the season 40-90), 
B. 12, L. 85, D. 45, pens. 130-200 (90-150), omnibus 16 P.T.; Savoy (PL a; 
closed at present), on Elephantine, with a large garden. These three, all 
with lifts, belong to the Upper Egypt Hotels Co.; pension rates are granted 
only for a stay of five days or more, — St. James (Pl. e), on the quay, 88 R., 
pens. P.'T, 70-80. — @heztreh Palace, on the Nile to the N. of the town, with 
a large garden, 45 R. at P.T. 95- 0, pens. 60-80 (Viennese cuisine; free 
motor-car for the use of guests going into the town). — Khedivial, unpre- 
tending. — Assudn Camp (M. G. Hedra), in the desert, near the station, 
Ve M. to the N.E. of the town, a sanatorium for sufferers from kidney 
disease and rheumatism, 40 R., pens. 70-100, omnibus P.T. 6; closed from 
the middle of April to the end of October. 

Motor Cars, Carriages, Camels, Donkeys (P.T. 5 per hour), and Boats, 
all at fixed tariffs, which may be seen at the stands and in the railway 
time-table mentioned on p. xvii (a little dearer if hired through an hotel). — 
Moror Boats, The Cataract Hotel has two motor-boats on hire, well fitted 
up, with sleeping berths; fare to Luxor £B 25-30, according to the size of 
the party. By the motor-boat ‘Dixie’ (belonging to S. Papayannis): fare to 
the Dam P.T. 120, to Kom Ombo £E 5, to Edfu SE 11, to Luxor SE 22, to 
Abu Simbel £§& 35. 

Post Office, Shari‘ el-Manshiya; also at the Cataract Hotel during the 
season. — Telegraph Office at the old station building, near the landing- 
place. — Bank. National Bank of Egypt, Shari® el-Manshiya. — Shipping 
Offices and Tourist Agents. Thos. Cook & Son, Anglo-American Nile d& 
Tourist Co., both at the Grand Hotel; Sadan Government Steamers, at the 
station and the Grand Hotel. 

Physicians. Di. Moore, Dr. Neylon, both English; Dr. Schacht, Dr. Lah- 
meyer, both German. — Cuemtsr, Savoy Pharmacy, at the Grand Hotel. 

Churches (hours of service are posted up in the hotels). Anglican: 
St. Mark's (p. 880), near the Cataract Hotel; Roman Catholic Church, Sharis 
el-Manshiya (p. 380). 
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; Photographs (films developed; also photographic materials, books, etc.): 
Bishareen Bazaar (Aram Sempad); MacGillivray, next to the Grand Hotel; 
Wile Photo Store (brahim Bros.), at the German Mission (p. 380); Royal 
Photo-Book Stores (P. Gondopoulo), at the Grand Hotel. 

Golf Course (9 holes), near the Assuan Camp Hotel (comp. p. 378). — 
Racecourse, see p. 331. 

Nubian and Sudanese Articles are everywhere offered for sale: silver 
rings and armlets, dervishes’ weapons (mostly, however, manufactured in 
Aswan or in Europe), amulets, horns, panther-skins (generally poor and 
dear), basket-work, etc. — Persian and Indian Empromperiss are sold by 
Dhanamall Chellaram and Pohoomull, both on the quay. — ORIENTAL WARES: 
Leon Gani, at the Old Tribunal, on the quay; Bishareen Bazaar (see above) 5 
Assuan Art Gallery (G. Léon), Shari el-Manshiya, at the entrance to the 
bazaars. 

Guides. Muhammed Sherqdwi and Ahmad ‘Abd ei-Maula are good and 
reliable dragomans (for Nubia and the Sadan also). 

Plar of Visit. 1st Day. Rock Tombs on the W. bank (p. 384) and the 
island of Elephantine and Aswan Museum (p. 383; steamer passengers may 
use the afternoon of the day of arrival for the visit to these); in the 
afternoon, the Granite Quarries, with the great Obelisk (p. 381), and Aswan 
and its Bazaars. — 2nd Day. Island of Philae (p. 390) and the Nile Dam 
(p. 396). — 8rd Day. Excursion to the Monastery of St. Simeon (p. 326; 1/2 day), 
or a ride in the desert. — The excursion to the Temple of Kém Ombo (p. 874), 
including a visit to the market of Dardw (p. 363), takes a day; by motor- 
boat, see p. 378. 

Aswan, Assudn, or Assowan (Greek Syene, Coptic Suan), a clean 
town of 16,366 inhab., is the capital of the province of Aswan, the 
southernmost of Upper Egypt, which has an area of 363 sq. M. and 
extends S. from Isna to the frontier of the Anglo-Egyptian Sadan 
(p. 444). The once considerable trade in the products of the Sidan 
and Abyssinia has almost entirely ceased since the Mahdist revolt 
and the construction of the railway to Port Sudan. Aswan lies on 
the E. bank, partly on the plain and partly on a hill, in N. Lat. 24°5!. 
The fertile strip here is narrow, but supports numerous date-palms, 
the fruit of which enjoys a high reputation. The Nile divides into 
several arms, separated by granite rocks and islands, the largest of 
which is Elephantine (p. 382). The horizon on the W. is bounded 
by the Libyan hills, on the E. by the Arabian mountains. On account 
of its charming situation and its equable and dry climate Aswan is 
in great favour as a health resort, especially from Nov. to Feb. or 
even later (comp. p. 1xxx). The constellation of the Southern Cross 
is visible here in Jan. about 3 a.m, and in April about 10 p.m. 

History. The district around the modern Aswan, including the island 
of Elephantine, bore in antiquity the name of Yébu, or ‘Elephant Land’, 
probably because the Egyptians here first saw the African elephant. At 
a later date that name was restricted to the island and town of Elephant- 
ine. From the erection of the Pyramids to the Roman period the ancient 
Egyptians found material for their great temples and statues in the quar- 
ries of Yébu (Syene), which yielded fine coloured granite, containing a 
large proportion of translucent quartz, yellow or brick-red feldspar, and 
black mica. Curiously enough, however, the term ‘syenite’, which was 
used by Pliny, is now applied by geologists to a different variety of stone, 
containing a much larger proportion of hornblende. Strategically, Yebu 
commanded the Nile cataracts and the waterways between Egypt and Nubia. 
It was also the starting-point of the great caravan routes leading to Nubia 
and the Sidan, along which passed the earliest commercial and military 
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expeditions of the Egyptians. The ancient capital of ae ee was 
likewise named Yebu and lay on the S, side of the island (p. ). The exis- 
tence here of a Jewish military colony, with a temple of Jehovah, in the 
6th and 5th cent. B.C. has been proved by the discovery in 1906-8 of a 
large number of Aramaic papyri (now mostly in Berlin). 

Another town, named Swénet, the Syene of the Greeks, was situated on 
the E. bank of the Nile, but appears not to have attained any great im- 
portance until a late period. Juvenal, the Latin satirie poet, who lived 
at the beginning of the 2nd cent. of our era, was appointed prefect of 
the garrison at Syene, or, in other words, was banished to the most remote 
frontier of the empire, as a punishment for his biting attacks on the court. 
A famous curiosity of ancient Syene was a well, into which, at midday dur- 
ing the summer solstice, the sun’s rays descended perpendicularly, casting 
no shadow, thus proving that Syene was situated under the tropic (which, 
however, has now shifted somewhat to the S.). The report of its existence 
led the learned Athenian Zratosthenes (276-196 B.C.), attached to the Museum 
at Alexandria (p. 14), to the discovery of the method of measuring the size 
of the earth that is still employed. — The place suffered greatly at the 
hands of the Blemmyes (p. 413), but became the seat of a Christian bishop, 
and appears to have rapidly regained its prosperity under the Caliphs. 
Arab authors record that no fewer than 20,000 inhabitants died of the plague 
at one time, a fact that points to a very large total population. After the 
close of the 12th cent. Aswin suffered severely from the incursions of plun- 
dering Arab tribes, finally put a stop to by a Turkish garrison stationed 
here by the sultan Selim, after the conquest of Egypt in 1517. 

The railway station lies to the N. of the town. From the 
landing-place of the steamers the attractive riverside street, SHARI‘ 
eL-Mansuiya, leads N. along the Nile to (21/4 M.) the Ghezireh 
Palace Hotel, passing the principal public buildings, the Summary 
Tribunal, the German Sidén Pioneer Mission, the Grand Hotel 
(beside a rock with inscriptions), and the mudirtya or government 
buildings. Opposite the last a ruined building, for which stones of 
earlier structures were used, projects into the river. This, known 
to the Arabs as El-Hammém (bath) and as the Bath of Cleopatra, 
probably dates from the Roman period and was perhaps a lock ora 
bridge-head. Farther on rises the lofty minaret of the chief mosque, 
beside which the Shari® el-Mahkama diverges on the right for the 
bazaars; then, as we descend the river, we pass the police station 
(markaz), the National Bank, the St. James Hotel, the post office, 
the government hospital, the flourishing trade school, and the Roman 
Catholic church, with the school of the Catholic Sudan Mission, 
Across the river appears the hill with the rock-tombs and the 
Qubbet el-Hawa (p. 386). In the highly picturesque inner town 
are the large Coptic church and the Coptic school, A hill at the S. 
end of the Shari® el-Manshiya (see above) is laid out with beautiful 
gardens, and on it are ruins (Qasr Mulla), perhaps of a convent. Op- 
posite, on the H, side of the road, stands the English Church, built 
in 1899-1900 from a design by Somers Clarke in the style of a 
Coptic church, with adome. The font was a gift of Queen Victoria. 
Farther on is the Cataract Hotel (p. 378). The Shari‘ esh-Shellal, 
which diverges E. (1.) near the ruins, forks after about 300 yds.: 
the broad road on the right (S.) leads to the Nile Dam (comp. 
p. 389), while the left (N.) branch leads in a few minutes to a small 
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Ptolemaic Temple (open to holders of the general admission ticket, 
p- 212). Built by Euergetes I. (p. cxi) and Philopator (p. cxii) but 
never completed, the temple was dedicated to Isis of Syene. 

The Marin Portat is crowned with acavetto cornice. Left Jamb: above, 
Euergetes presenting an image of Maat to Amun; below, Euergetes mak- 
ing a libation of milk to agoddess. Right Jamb: above, Euergetes before 
Min-Amun, and before Mut and Isis. Lintel: Euergetes, in one case ac- 
companied by his wife Berenice, before various deities. In the Doorway 
to the right, the king before Thoth; to the left, the king before Harsiésis; 
above is an inscription. — The Inrerior consists of a hall with two pil- 
lars, in which stand the bases of several statues and sacred boats, and of 
three chapels, the middle one of which has on its rear wall reliefs show- 
ing Euergetes (once accompanied by Berenice) before the deities of Syene. 

To the BE. of the Cataract Hotel, on a granite rock below a Roman 
stone wall on which stands a modern house, is an inscription of the reign 
of Amenophis IV.: to the right is Men, ‘superintendent of works’, before 
Amenophis III.; to the left is Men’s son Bek, chief architect at ‘Amarna 
(p. 245), before Amenophis IV. (defaced), upon whom the sun’s rays descend. 

On the hill above the Cataract Hotel to the S. is Fort Tagug 
(Taqiq) or Gamaliya, used as the barracks of the Camel Corps. A 
beautiful view is enjoyed thence, especially towards evening. Vis- 
itors should prolong their walk along the hill, to theS., for the sake of 
the views of the Nile valley, the islands, and the dam, and descend, 
to the right, to the village of El-Mahatta (p. 389). 

A ride (donkey, carriage, or motor-car) may be taken to the 
Market (market-day Thurs.) and the Camp of the Bishdrin, situated 
within an Arab cemetery, 3/4 M. to the E. of the town. These Beduin 
live with their families in wretched tents covered with mats (comp. 
p. 363). — Between the camp and the Assuan Camp Hotel is the 
Racecourse of the Assuan Sporting Club (race-meetings weekly 
during the season, including interesting donkey and camel races). 
__ A fine *View is commanded by the Tomb of Sheikh Hardin, above 
the camp, to the right. Close by is an ancient fort. 

We may return via the old Arab Cemeteries, which are situated 
in the desert to the S. of the town and may be reached via the 
Shari‘ esh-Shellal (p. 380). Each grave is marked by a rectangle 
of unhewn stones. The tombs of the richer dead are small domed 
erections. At the top is a sheikh’s tomb. 

On the hills to the right of the road are some large mosque - like 
Cenotaphs of famous saints, such as the Sheikh Mahmid, the Sheikh ‘Ali, 
the Lady (Es-Saiyida) Zeinab, etc., whose memory is celebrated by festivals 
on their birthdays (milid), etc. The domed 12th cent. tomb of £l-Arba‘in, 
j.e. ‘the forty’ (martyrs), is noteworthy. 


The Granite Quarries (Arabic Mahdgir), from which the ancient 
Egyptian builders and sculptors drew their supplies (comp. p. 379), 
are situated in the hills to the S., and may be reached in 1/4 hr. from 
the town by a route via the Arab cemeteries (see above) and then E.; 
past a grove of tamarisks. In the N. quarry is an unfinished * Obelisk, 
437 ft. long and 4133/4 ft. thick at its broader end, which, had it been 
completed, would have weighed 4168 tons. Around the obelisk is 
a trench 2%/p ft. wide, dividing it from the surrounding rocks. The 
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moderately lofty cliffs show manifold traces of the industry of the 
ancient stone-cutters. The blocks were detached from the cliffs by 
boring numerous holes along a prescribed line, driving wooden 
wedges’ into these, and then wetting the wedges. Statues, sarco- 
phagi, obelisks, etc., were roughly dressed by the stone-cutters in the 
quarries in order to lessen the weight for transport. The hill above 
. the obelisk commands a wide prospect, including the monastery 
of St. Simeon (p. 386) in a desert valley, to the W., beyond the Nile. 
A massive Causeway, by which the huge blocks were conveyed to 
the Nile, runs from the N. quarry to Aswan and is used to this day. 

From the N. quarry we follow the causeway, which first crosses 
the mountain (fine view), then descends into a picturesque valley, 
and finally runs along on a level to (3/4 hr.) the S. quarry, which 
opens to the E., facing the desert. This also contains rough-hewn 
blocks ready for removal. On arock here may be seen an inscription 
with the name of Amenophis III., though the name and figure of 
the stone-cutter who carved it have been obliterated. Beside it two 
trough-shaped sarcophagi have been begun (in the Ptolemaic or 
Roman period); and in the vicinity are the unfinished colossus of 
a king (covered, except the feet, with sand) and a large quadran- 
gular block, perhaps intended for the shrine of a god. About 5 min. 
farther on, on the hill above the wide valley traversed by the rail- 
way to Shellal, is a figure of Osiris (called Ramses by the natives), 
about 20 ft. in height, with crown and beard and with folded arms. 
This point commands a fine view of the desert and in the direction 
of Phila. 

If we follow the railway-line we reach in 4/4 hr. the cattle-yards 
where cattle imported from the Sidin are inspected before being 
despatched to Egypt. Farther on is the railway station of Shellal 
(p. 389). — If we diverge to the right at the cattle-yards, we pass 
through the village of Shellal, skirting the ancient brick wall (p.389), 
and in 1/4 hr. reach the village of Khazzin and the dam (p. 396). 


The verdant island of Elephantine, with its luxuriant palm 
trees, attracts all travellers. The Arabs call it merely El-Gesira, 
‘the island’, or Geztret Aswan. It is reached by rowing boat (return 
fare P.T. 5). The entire visit takes barely an hour (2 hrs, including 
the museum). There are two villages on the island, whose inhab- 
itants speak Nubian (p. xii). 

Close to the landing-stage, on the BE. side of the island, facing 
Aswan, is a stone staircase leading to the *Nilometer (Miqyds; comp. 
p. 112). After more than a thousand years of neglect it was restored 
to use in 1870 in the reign of Khedive Ismail, as is recorded by 
French and Arabic inscriptions, On the walls of the staircase are 
damaged Greek inscriptions of the Roman epoch, giving the water- 
levels. The scales date from the later Roman period, and the ells 
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are marked in Greek (and also in demotic) characters. The new seale 


‘is inscribed on marble tablets. 

Strabo’s description is not yet antiquated: “The Nilometer is a well 
built of regular hewn stones, on the bank of the Nile, in which is recorded 
the rise of the stream, not only the maximum but also the minimum and 
average rise, for the water in the well rises and falls with the stream. 
On the side of the well are marks, measuring the height sufficient for the 
irrigation and the other water levels. These are observed and published 
for general information. ... This is of importance to the peasants for 
the management of the water, the embankments, the canals, etc., and to 
the officials on account of the taxes. For the higher the rise of water, 
the higher are the taxes.” 


Near the staircase leading to the nilometer, in a pretty garden, 
is the Aswan Museum (open 9-4, closed on Fri. and holidays; 
adm. P.T. 5). It contains an interesting collection of antiquities, 
mostly found in Lower Nubia and affording a good idea of the stage 


of civilization attained in the district. 

Enrrance Hatt. Mummy of a sacred ram (p. 884); Egyptian, Greek, 
and Coptic tombstones and tables of offerings, one with a Meroitic inscription 
(p. cxxxviii). — We turn to the left and pass through Room 2 to reach Room 1. 
Prehistoric antiquities (4000-3200 B.C.). Case A: Red polished black-topped 
pots; pale jugs with dark-red paintings (ships, men, animals); hand-wrought 
stone vessels. Frame B: Slate palettes for cosmetics. Show Case C: Combs, 
podkins, and needles of bone; club-heads; flint knives and arrow-heads; 
two palettes for cosmetics. Case D: Chains, amulets, and cylindrical seals. 
— Room 2, Ancient Empire (c. 3200-2270 B.C.). Case E: Pottery. Case F: 
Copper weapons and tools; pear-shaped club-heads , skull with a healed 
fracture; clay doll; ostriches’ eggs inscribed with figures of animals. Case G 
(by the window): Porphyry dish; bead chains and bracelets. — We pass 
through the entrance hall to enter Room 8, Middle and New Empires 
(2100-1500 B.C.). Case H: Barthenware vases, including red and black 
polished ware with incised patterns filled in in white; quartz bracelets ; 
crude figures of women and cattle. Case J: Finds from tombs of the New 
Empire, quite similar to those from Egypt; alabaster vessels; boxes for 
cosmetics; small mummy-masks of painted plaster, which were fastened 
to the wrappings; earthenware; Mycenzean false-necked amphora; set of 
draughts in blue faience. Case J: Mirrors, daggers, knife of copper and 
bronze, Case K (by the window): Chains, rings, amulets; small steatite stele 
with a representation of Amun as a ram. Case L: Scarabeei. — Room 4. Late 
Period. Cases 9 and P: Mummies of the Ptolemaic era with coloured car- 
tonnages. Cases Q and R: Mummies of a priest and priestess of Isis of Phile. 
Case M: Bronze vessels and lance-heads; heayy bronze armlets; Meroitic 
glass vessels with incised patterns. Case WV: Nubian pottery of the late- 
Roman period (c. A.D. 400); bead chains; earthenware censer and small 
bronze incense-burner from a Christian church at El-Madiq (p. 424). 


Farther S., opposite the Cataract Hotel, lies a massive ancient 
Embankment, many of the blocks in which were taken from earlier 
edifices and bear inscriptions. The rock-inscriptions close to the 
stream should be noticed also (the large ones bear the name of Psam- 
metichos). 

The entire S. part of the island is covered with great mounds 
of rubbish formed by the ruins of the ancient Town of Elephantine. 
Among some brick walls a few paces W. of the quay we may 
distinguish the foundations of a small temple, constructed with 
stones brought from: earlier edifices, including drums of columns 
and blocks with the cartouches of Thutmosis II., Ramses III., and 
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other monarchs. From an inscription on the solitary stump of a 
column now standing we learn that Trajan (p. Oxv) was the builder? 
About 50 paces W. a granite portal, once the entrance to a large 
temple, dominates all this part of the island. The reliefs upon it 
show Alexander II. (p. cxiii) sacrificing to the ram-headed Khnum 
and other deities of Elephantine. Inscribed blocks and sculptured 
fragments lie scattered about. On a wall still standing is represented 
the emperor, followed by Nile-gods, sacrificing to Khnum; the faces 
of the emperor and the god have been mutilated. Close by is the 
necropolis of the sacred rams, whose sarcophagi are still to be seen 
(mummies, see p. 383). Various other buildings, seen and de- 
scribed by the French Expedition (p. 136), were pulled down about 
the beginning of the 19th century. Among these were temples built 
by Amenophis II. and Thutmosis III. 

The higher parts of the island, especially a granite promontory 
on the W. bank, command a *View of the black and brown, rough 
and smooth rocks of the cataract, among which the Nile flows. 

The trip round the island by small boat, which takes about 
1 hy. (fare P.T. 10 per person), is full of interest. On an islet, about 
550 yds. S., not far from the right bank of the Nile, are several 
smoothly polished and cylindrical ‘pot-holes’, caused by the action 
of high water, — The island between Elephantine and the W. bank, 
named El-Atriin or Kitchener's Island, formerly belonged to Lord 
Kitchener and is now the property of the government. It is covered 
with palms, bananas, oleanders, pomegranates, and roses. 


On the W. bank, to the N. of Elephantine, rises a hill, crowned 
with the sheikh’s tomb (p. 386), in which are the *Rock Tombs of 
the princes and grandees of Elephantine (by boat P.T. 10 per person 
there and back; general admission tickets should not be forgotten). 
These, which were opened in 1885-86 by Lord Grenfell, date from 
the close of the Ancient Empire and from the Middle Empire and 
are therefore contemporary with the tombs at Benihasan (p. 241), 
which they resemble both in construction and decoration. The view 
from the tombs is fine. 

From the landing-place we ascend a sandy path, which reaches 
the top at Tomb 34. The ancient Staircases, hewn in the rock and 
consisting of two parallel flights of steps with an inclined plane 
between them up which the sarcophagi were drawn, are more fati- 
guing ; they reach the top at Tombs 25 and 26. 

We begin with Tomb 25, belonging to Mekhu. This dates from 
the 6th Dyn. (p. ciii), and both its construction and its decoration are 
somewhat crude. It contains eighteen roughly worked columns in 
three rows. Between two columns opposite the entrance is a stone 
table with three legs, which was perhaps used as an altar. On the 
rear wall, opposite the entrance, is a false door within a recess 
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approached by steps and closed by a stone screen. The represent- 
ations on the walls and columns show the deceased receiving various 
offerings. To the right of the entrance sacrifices are being made to 
the deceased; to the left of this are agricultural scenes (ploughing; 
harvest; asses bringing home the harvest). — Adjoining is Tomb 26, 
belonging to Sabni, son of Mekhu. The remarkable entrance (now 
walled up) is divided by a cross-beam into two parts. In front are 
two small obelisks and sacrificial basins. The tomb-chamber con- 
tains fourteen square pillars. The Rear Wall represents the deceased 
in a boat, accompanied by his daughters, hunting in the marshes: 
to the left he appears holding the throw-stick in one hand and the 
slain birds in the other; to the right he harpoons two fish at a blow; 
in the middle is a papyrus thicket with birds fluttering about it. 

Climbing up to the right (N.) from this double tomb we pass 
several others (Nos. 27, 29, 30), which are sanded up. — No. 28 
(locked) is that of Heke-yeb. In the small chamber is a representation 
of the deceased as a Nubian with a curious curled wig and a dark- 
brown skin. 

*No, 31, the tomb of Si-renpowet, son of Satet-hotep, and a prince 
under Amenemmés II., is one of the largest and best-preserved. 
Beyond a narrow Passage follow an undecorated pillared Hall, in 
which, on the right, is the fine granite table of offerings, and then 
a Corridor with three recesses on each side. Each of these recesses 
contains a statue (chiselled out of the rock) of the deceased in the 
guise of the Osiris mummy. To the left of the first recess is a 
painted figure of the deceased (colours excellently preserved), fol- 
lowed by his son. At the end of the corridor is a small Hall, with 
four pillars, on each of which appears the deceased. The lines divid- 
ing the scene into squares for the guidance of the artist's hand may 
still be seen in several of these designs. At the back of this hall 
opens a Recess with good paintings on stucco and delicately executed 
hieroglyphics, On the back wall of the recess the deceased is shown 
at table, with his son before him carrying flowers; on the right wall 
the mother of the deceased sits at table, the deceased standing to 
the right; on the left wall is the deceased with his wife and his son. 

Farther on are the tombs of Aku (No. 32), Khuy (sanded up), 
and Khunes. The first contains a recess with a representation of 
the deceased and his wife seated at a meal in an arbour, with their 
son before them. On the left wall of the eight-pillared hall of the 
tomb of Khunes are representations of Egyptian craftsmen: bakers, 
potters, metal-workers peside a furnace, brewers, leather-workers, etc. 
The two last-named tombs were used as dwellings by Coptic monks 
(comp. Pp. clxxxviii), who have added various inscriptions. — Then 
follow the tombs of Khenusew and of Harkhuf. The latter has inscrip- 
tions of historical importance outside the tomb, on each side of the 
entrance, above and beside figures of the deceased (to the left, Hark- 
huf leaning on a staff with his son holding a censer in front of him). 
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The inscriptions form an extract from the biography of Harkhuf, 
recording especially four successful trading expeditions to Nubia, 
three of which were made in the reign of Methusuphis (Merenré, 
6th Dyn., p. ciii) and one in that of Phiops IL. (Nefer-ke-ré). Among 
the goods brought back on the fourth journey was a dwarf. 

Adjoining is the small tomb of Pyopi-nakht (No, 35; sanded up), 
with inscriptions on each side of the doorway. These extol the 
exploits of the deceased in the campaigns led by King Nefer-ke-re 
(Phiops II.) against Nubia and the Beduin dwelling to the EB. of 
Egypt. Farther on are the grave of Senmose and finally the inter- 
esting tomb (*No, 36) of Si-renpowet, son of Sat-tjeni, who flourished 
in the reign of Sesostris I. (12th Dyn.). A doorway of fine limestone, 
with portraits of the deceased, admits to the Court. The shafts of 
the six pillars, which here supported the roof of a colonnade, bear 
inscriptions and figures of the deceased. On the Back Wall, to the 
left of the door, is a large figure of the deceased followed by his 
sandal-bearer and two dogs; cattle are being brought to him (notice 
the enraged bulls); he appears in a boat spearing fish. To the right 
of the door is a large figure of the deceased followed by his bow- 
bearer, a dog, and his three sons. Above, the deceased is shown 
seated in a colonnade, with four women with flowers in front of him; 
below are a woman and two men gambling. The mural paintings 
on stucco in the first pillared-hall are badly injured. A vaulted 
corridor, now shut off by a modern wall, leads hence to a second 
Hall with pillars and a recess. 

Farther N, is the tomb of Ka-kem-kaw, discovered by Lady 
William Cecil in 1902 and dating from the time of Amenophis III. 
It has superb ceiling-paintings (birds on the wing; spirals with 
bulls’ heads) and on the pillars is Tepresented the deceased before 
the gods of the dead (Osiris, etc.). — On the way down to the river- 
bank we pass several more small tombs. Above the tombs are the 
remains of a Coptic convent. 

The summit of the hill, which, however, is not reached without 
some difficulty, is crowned by the Qubbet el-Hawa, the small tomb 
of a sheikh. It commands a *View (especially fine by full moon) 
of the Nile valley, the district of the cataracts, and the desert. — 
From this point we may reach the monastery of St. Simeon (see 
below) in 40 min., by a route leading S.S.W. 


The ruined *Monastery of St. Simeon (Deir Amba Sama‘an, 
usually called Deir Amba Hadra) is situated on a hill in the desert 
on the W. bank of the Nile. Landing opposite the §. end of Elephan- 
tine, we follow a valley, and in 20 min. reach our goal. This is one of 
the largest and best-preserved Coptic buildings in existence (p. exc). 
It was founded in the 7th cent. and has been deserted since the 13th. 
The buildings, erected on a doubly terraced rock-platform, are sur- 
rounded by a ring-wall 20-23 ft. high, the lower part of which is built 
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of rough stone, the upper part of crude bricks; the lower W. portion 
is hewn out of the rock. 

We enter the buildings of the lowerstage (excavated and restored 
in 1925-26 by Professor U. Monneret de Villard, head of the Italian 
Archeological Mission) by a tower on the H. and reach the Forecourt. 
On the left is a gate-keeper’s room; on the right, a large stone bench 
(mastaba) which served as sleeping quarters for pilgrims. Adjoin- 
ing the court on the S. is the Church, an aisled basilica. The wide 
nave was formerly roofed with two domes, and the large Apse at its 
E. end has three rectangular niches covered with half-domes. In 
the central niche is a damaged fresco of Christ enthroned among the 
angels. The rooms on either side of the apse contain Coptic inscrip- 
tions. Behind is the baptistery. The smaller apse at the W. end of 
the nave likewise contains remains of frescoes. A small door at the 
W. end of theN. aisle leads to a small Rock Chapel, with fine ceiling- 
designs (8th cent.) and a niche with six medallions of saints. To 
the N. and W. of the church are outbuildings and small caves, and 
there is a tomb built up against its S. side. The court to the S.E. 
is adjoined by bedrooms (each with three beds) and other rooms with 
parrel-yaulting. 

A flight of stone steps to the N.W. of the church leads to the 
upper stage, which is 161/) ft. higher. Here we find the Living 
Quarters (Qasr), a large three-storied pbuilding. The two lower 
floors are well preserved. On each floor is a large vaulted central 
corridor, adjoined on either side by the monks’ cells with their 
brick couches. On the walls are Coptic and Arabic inscriptions. 
Near the living quarters are numerous Outbuildings (mill, bake- 
house, oil and wine presses, store-rooms, bath), some in a very 
ruinous state, and a small domed chapel. — The house of the 
Archeological Mission, to the 8. of the monastery, commands a 
splendid view of Aswan and the desert. 

From the monastery we may, if time permit, go S. along the ridge 
to (1/2 hr.) two high Cliffs, one of which, looking from the Cataract 
Hotel like a gigantic pig, is covered with inscriptions. In 10 min. 
more we reach a hill of dark stone, which affords a superb “View 
of the cataract district, extending S. to Phile and N. to the island of 
Bahrif (p. 388). A similar view is obtained from the tomb of Sheikh 
‘Osman. — The direct route from the monastery to the Nile passes 
an extensive cemetery, on a plateau strewn with dark stones. On the 
- river-bank are numerous rock-tombs. 


Another very interesting excursion may be made through the 
Western Desert to the Quarries to the N. of the Monastery of 
St. Simeon (there and back 2 hrs.). From the rock-tombs (p. 384) 
we follow a route, indicated by heaps of stones, which runs N. toa 
Sandstone Quarry, still containing the upper part of an obelisk with a 
representation and inscription of Sethos I. We return via the village 
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of Gharb Aswan (West Aswan) to the landing-stage at the rock- 
tombs (p. 384). 

A favourite afternoon excursion is N. from the Ghezireh Palace 
Hotel to the so-called Alabaster Hill, marking the site of an ancient 
quartz-quarry, whence the Egyptians obtained the necessary material 
for polishing hard stone. Near the hill to the N. of this point (with 
rock-inscriptions of various dates) opens the Wadi Abu Agag (see 
below), running thence to the E. 

In addition to the trip mentioned on p. 384, pleasant afternoon 
trips may be made by Boar from Aswan to the Nile islands of the 
cataract district (Siheil, etc.; p. 389), and downstream past the palm 
and orange groves of (21/5 M.) Nag‘ esh-Shima to the (5 M.) island of 
Bahrif (p. 365). On the N. end of the latter (11/4 M. farther) is a 
pavilion where visitors are accustomed to make the tea they have 
brought with them. 

In the case of a longer stay visits may be paid to the highly pictur- 
esque valleys of the Arabian and Libyan deserts, which debouch in the 
neighbourhood of Aswan. These excursions are made by camel. 

SHort Excursions. 1. To the Khér el-Agaba, S.E. of the ancient . 
quarries, 3 hrs. there and back. — 2. To the E. by the Wadi Ardd as far 
as the top of the plateau (views; the Gebel Garra, see below, is visible 
to the W. beyond the Nile), and back to the N.W. through the Wadi Abu 
Agag (see above; 1/2 day). — 3. From the Qubbet el-Hawa (p. 386) S.W. 
along the picturesque hills on the W. bank to the dam (p. 896), 4 hrs. 
The camels should be sent on the night before to the Qubbet el-Hawa, 

Loncer Excursions. 1. Through the E. desert to the well of Umm 
Hebal, about 25 M. to the §.S.E.; 4-5 days there and back. As the way 
lies through the territory of the Bisharin (pp. 363, 384), a member of that 
tribe should be selected as guide. From Shellal (p. 889) we proceed to the 
S.E. through the Wddi Duéra, then follow the Wddi Bardmram past the 
conspicuous sharp ridge of Gebel Kurtunos (1200 ft.; on the left), and in 
11-42 hrs. (from Shell&l) reach the well of Zl-Muelha, in the wide and 
pleasant Wadi Dimhid (Dihmit), Thence we lay a S.E. course through the 
Wadi Umm Hebal to the (T hrs.) well of Umm Hebal. A longer (3 days) but 
more picturesque route leads S.E. from the Wadi Abu Agag (see above) 
or the Wadi Arid (see above) through the Wédi el-Hadi, which merges 
into the broad Wddi el-‘Arab at an abandoned gold-mine; and thence *by 
the winding Wadi Umm Hebdal to the (18 hrs. from Aswan) well of Umm 
Hebal. — 2. Through the Libyan desert to the (8381/2 M.) uninhabited Oasis 
of Kurkur (1060 ft.; numerous fossils), 4-5 days there and back. The route 
leads W.S.W. from the Qubbet el-Hawa (comp. above). After about 21 M. 
it passes 28/4 M. to the left of the conspicuous Gebel Garra (1770 ft.; wide 
views), and after 16 M. more it surmounts the hill of Gebel Kurkur (1225 ft.), 
behind which lies the oasis. Comp. John Ball’s ‘Jebel Garra and the Oasis 
of Kurkur’ (with maps; Cairo, Survey Department, 1902; P.T. 15). 


Excursion to Phile and the Nile Dam. 


Many travellers to Phile avail themselves (for the outward journey at 
least) of the Rarway to Shellal (61/4 M. in 1/s-1/, hr.; fares P.T. 7, 4, 2). But 
the Duszrr Rours is preferable (4 hr.; motor-cars and carriages, see p. 378 ; 
donkey there and back P.T. 8, including a 2 hrs.’ wait), whether we follow 
it throughout or diverge from it to follow the river for part of the way. 
The best way to return is to arrange to take a boat from Phile to the 
Nile Dam (fare from Shell4l station to the island and thence to the dam, 
Testa (0) each person) and have a motor-car to meet us there for the return 
to El-Khazzan (p. 389). Or we may go on from the dam in another boat 
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through the cataracts to Aswan (fare P.T. 20 each pers.). — Provisions 
and tickets of admission must be taken. 

The Rattway (station, see p. 378) runs through the desert in 
a wide curve round the ancient granite quarries (p. 381) and ends 
at the station of Shellal (see below). 


The Deszzt Route diverges from the Shari‘ esh-Shellal (p. 380) 
and follows the broad road described by Strabo, who assigns it 
a length of fifty stadia. Beside the road lie large blocks of granite, 
with ancient inscriptions carved by Egyptian officials, now numbered 
in white. On the right are the British and Arab cemeteries. About 
1/M. beyond the former is aravine (telegraph-line) diverging towards 
the village of El-Mahatta (see below). Farther on we reach the golf- 
course (where the direct route to Shellal diverges) and after 1/5 hr. 
the outskirts of the village of Hl-Khazzdn. Here our route forks: 
left for Shellal (see below); straight on an avenue of lebbakh-trees 
(p. xxvii) leads in a few minutes through the village, with its pretty 
bungalows and gardens, to the dam. Thence to Shellal, see below. 


A Suorter Roure diverges at the golf-course and follows the 
railway (disused) constructed for the transport of building material 
for the dam. We skirt the remains of an ancient Brick Wall, which 
was erected, perhaps as early as the Middle Empire, to protect the 
Nile traffic against the predatory attacks of the tribes of the E. desert. 
The wall is 64/9 ft. thick and, at places, 13-20 ft. high, and consists 
of two faces of bricks filled up with pieces of granite. It leads as 
far as Shellal (see below). 

The Rrversipk Rous leads from the Cataract Hotel via Fort 
Tagdg (on the hill; p. 381) to the village of El-Mahatta, opposite 
the island of Siheil. 

The island of Siheil (Seheil), reached from Aswan by boat (p. 388), was 
dedicated to Anuket, and contains over two hundred rock-inscriptions, 
besides the ruins of two temples. One of the temples, near the village 
of Siheil on the W. side of the island, dates from the 18th Dyn., the other 
(to the S.) from the reign of Ptolemy Philopator (p. cxii). High up on the 
S.E. rocks of the island is an important inscription of the Ptolemaic period, 
recording that in the reign of the primeval King Djoser (p. 156) the Nile 
failed to rise during a period of seven years and that a famine arose in 
the land in consequence. 

The view of the stream with its numerous dark-coloured granite 
rocks, covered with a smooth glaze, like enamel, is very fine, al- 
though the foaming rapids of the Great Cataract are now things of 
the past. — From El-Mahatta the route leads through the dirty 
village of Korér (El-Kurér), wedged in among the granite rocks. It 
then passes the hamlet of El-Khazzsd@n and then again turns E., 
passing a cemetery for Christian workmen, and joins the desert 
route (see above) at the tomb of a sheikh, near the ancient brick wall. 

The village of Shelldl (Esh-Shallal, ‘the cataract’), where both the 
railway and the desert route end, lies on the E. bank of the Nile, op- 
posite Phile. Good ferry-boats are in waiting (P. T.5 there and back). 

25* 
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The Island of Phile. 


Philae, once the ‘pearl of Egypt’, is 500 yds. in length and 160 yds. 
in breadth, and consists of a crystalline granite mixed with horn- 
blende, beneath the alluvial deposits of the Nile. The modern name 
is borrowed from the Greeks, and is derived from the ancient Egyp- 
tian Pi-lak. The Copts called it Pilakh, i.e. ‘the corner’, and the 
Arabs used to call it Bildq. 

Nowadays the island is called El-Qasr or Geziret Anas el-Wogid, after 
the hero of one of the tales in the Thousand and One Nights, which has 
its scene transferred to Phile in the Egyptian version. The name Philae 
is known to the natives onlyfthrough its use by tourists. 

Herodotus, who visited Elephantine c.450B.C., makes no men- 
tion of Phile. The first reference to it dates from the reign of Nekta- 
nebis I. (c. 370 B.C), to which the oldest temple buildings on the 
island belong. But there is little doubt that it was inhabited and 
adorned with temples at an earlier period than that. 

The chief deity of Phile was the goddess Jsis; but Osiris and Nephthys, 
Hathor (p. 395), Khnum and Satet, the gods of the cataracts, and other 
deities were likewise worshipped here. The imposing buildings which 
still survive were erected by the Ptolemies during the last two centuries 
B.C. and by the Roman emperors during the first three Christian centuries. 
Numerous inscriptions inform us that Greek and Roman pilgrims flocked 
in crowds to the shrine of the mysterious, benign, and healing goddess 
Isis. We know also that the goddess of Phile was worshipped by the 
predatory Nubians and by the Blemmyes (p. 413), and that, even after 
their battles with the Emperor Marcian (A.D. 454), the priests of these 
tribes were permitted to offer sacrifices to Isis along with the Egyptian 
priests, and also obtained the right of removing the miraculous image of 
the mighty goddess from the island at certain solemn festivals and of 
retaining it for some time, Even after all Bgypt had long been Christianized 
the ancient Isis worship still held sway in Nubia. In spite of the edicts 
of Theodosius the temples of Philee were not closed until the reign of 
Justinian (527-565), when some of their chambers were used for Christian 
services. After the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs Phile embraced Islim, 
but in the meantime a Coptic town had been established on the island, 

The island, which formerly ranked as one of the most beautiful 
points in Egypt, has lost much of its charm since the construction 
of the Nile Dam, whereby its rich vegetation has been destroyed. 
It is only between August and December, when the water is allowed 
to flow freely through the gates of the dam and the surface regains 
about the same level it had before {the construction of the barrier, 
that all the temples become accessible. The water, however, has 
covered the walls and columns several feet high with a layer of 
slime, blurring the outlines of all the reliefs and inscriptions, The 
further heightening of the dam (comp. p. 396) will increase the ex 
tent and period of submersion of the island. 


The traveller should visit the various points in the following order, 
without lingering too long over any of them, if his time be limited. It is 
better to obtain a good general impression of the whole than to examine 
the details minutely. 


The extensive Outer Temple Court, at the S.W. end of the island, 
is bounded on the N. by the first pylon of the Temple of Isis, on the 
S. by the porch of Nektanebis, and on the E. and W, by colonnades. 
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This court dates from the late-Ptolemaic period or from the reign 
of Augustus. Fragments survive of the strong Quay Wall that per- 
haps was carried round the greater part of the island, with flights 
of stone steps at various points. 


The Porcu or Nexranests I. was built by Nektanebis as the 
entrance-hall for a temple dedicated to ‘his mother Isis, revered at 
Abaton, mistress of Phile, and to the Hathor of Senmet’ (p. 395). 
The temple was swept away by the Nile shortly after its completion; 
but Ptolemy II. Philadelphus (p. cxi) restored the porch. The 
elegant little structure was supported by fourteen columns with 
varying floral capitals, above each of which was a second sistrum- 
capital. Only six of the columns are standing, and the roof has 
disappeared. Between the columns were stone screens, over 6 ft. in 
height, crowned with cavetto cornices and rows of ureus serpents, 
and interrupted on the E., W., and N. sides by exit-doors. These 
screens bore reliefs showing Nektanebis sacrificing to the gods. 

Before the river front of the temple two Obelisks upon chest-shaped 
bases were erected in the Ptolemaic period. These were made of sand- 
stone instead of the usual granite. The W. obelisk, bearing a Greek and 
several Arabic inscriptions, is still standing, though it has lost its apex; 
the E. obelisk is represented by its base only. 

The West CotonnavE, which follows the line of the shore of the 
island, is 100 yds. in length and has a row of thirty-one (formerly 
thirty-two) plant columns, each 46 ft. high, no two capitals of which 
are alike. Most of the columns have reliefs showing Tiberius offering 
gifts to the gods. The ceiling, which is partly destroyed, is decorated. 
with stars and flying vultures. The rear wall is embellished with 
two rows of bas-reliefs, representing the Pharaoh (usually Augustus 
or Tiberius) offering gifts to the gods, — A subterranean stairway 
leads outside this colonnade to a small Nilometer. 

The East CotonnabDE is unfinished; only six of its sixteen 
columns are completed, the remainder were left merely rough-hewn. 
The unfinished capitals should be noticed. In the back-wall are 


five doors, which led to various chapels. 

This colonnade is adjoined at its S. end by the now very ruinous TrmrLE 
OF ERI-HEMS-NUFER (Harensnuphis, p. clvi), erected by Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
pator (p. cxii) and Ergamenes, his Nubian contemporary, and extended by 
Ptolemy V. Epiphanes.— Behind the central part of the colonnade lay the 
small CHaPeL oF Manpoutis (a Nubian deity), now in a very fragmentary 
condition; and at the N, end is a well-preserved little TemrLe or IMHOTEP 
(4isculapius; p. clvii), built by Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. 

The *Temple of Isis, dedicated to Isis and her son Harpocrates, 
was the principal sanctuary on the island and probably occupies 
the site of an earlier shrine. Its erection, begun by Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphus (p. cxi), was completed in its essential details by 
Euergetes I., but its embellishment with inscriptions and reliefs was 
a very gradual process, and at not a few points was never finished. 

The First Pylon, 150 ft. broad and 60 ft. high, consists of two 
towers and a central portal, decorated by Nektanebis I. with the cus- 
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tomary reliefs. On the front of the right (E.) tower appears a huge 
figure of the Pharaoh (Ptolemy XIII. Neos Dionysos, p. cxiii) in the 
usual attitude, grasping a band of enemies by the hair and raising 
his club for the fatal stroke. To the left stand Isis, the falcon-headed 
Horus of Edfu, and Hathor. Above are two reliefs: to the right, 
the king (Neos Dionysos) presents the crown of Upper and Lower 
Egypt to Horus and Nephthys; to the left, he offers incense to Isis 
and Harpocrates. On the left (W.) tower are similar representations, 
and at the foot are numerous demotic and Greek inscriptions. A 
doorway, embellished with reliefs by Ptolemy VI. Philometor, leads 
through the left tower direct to the entrance of the Birth House 
(see below). In front of the pylon formerly stood two obelisks, 
erected by Euergetes II. (p. cxii), and two lions, all of granite. One 
of the obelisks was removed by W. J. Bankes in 1849 to Kingston 
Lacy, Wimborne, Dorset. 

Adjoining the K, pylon-tower, to the right, is an elegant Gateway, 
which was built by Ptolemy IJ. Philadelphus and originally stood in 
a brick wall. It is embellished with reliefs of Ptolemy (on the lintel) 
and Tiberius (on the jambs). 

The *Ascent oF THE PyLon is recommended. The winding staircase 
begins in the §.E. angle of the forecourt (see the plan, p. 394). Several 
unadorned and feebly lighted chambers are found within the towers. The 
view from the top commands the whole island and its surroundings. 

We now pass through the central gateway, within which, to the 
right, is a French inscription (‘an 7 de la république’) commemorating 
Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign and the pursuit of the Mamelukes 
by General Desaix in 1799. 

The Forecourt, which we next enter, is bounded on the S. by 
Pylon I and on the N. by Pylon II. On the E. and W. are edifices, 
each with a colonnade on the side next the court. 

On the W. (left) is the Brera Hous, dedicated to Hathor-Isis 
and to the memory of the birth of her son Horus (comp. pp. 266, 
374). It is reached also by a doorway in the W. tower of Pylon I 
(see above); on the back of the pylon is a relief of four priests 
carrying the boat of Isis, preceded by the king burning incense. 
The birth house is surrounded on all four sides by colonnades, the 
columns of which have floral capitals surmounted by sistrum-capitals. 
The walls, the columns, and the stone screens between the columns 
are adorned with the conventional reliefs and inscriptions, mostly 
dating from Euergetes II., Neos Dionysos, Augustus, and Tiberius. 
The reliefs in the last chamber are especially interesting: Horus as 
a falcon in the marshes, Isis suckling Horus in the marshes of the 
Delta, and other scenes from the childhood of the god. ‘ 

The Easr Buripine, opposite the birth house, was occupied by 
the priests, partly for scientific purposes. The colonnade of plant 
columns is very elegant, The reliefs and inscriptions date from Neos 
Dionysos, the votive inscription on the architrave from Euergetes II. 
At the N. end of the colonnade is a Door (Pl. J), approached by 
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several steps, opening upon the inner passage round the temple. 
The reliefs upon this show Neos Dionysos before the gods. 

The Second Pylon is 105 ft. broad and 40 ft. high. The Portal 
between the towers was embellished by Euergetes Il. with reliefs 
of the usual type. The large relief on the right (E.) tower represents 
the Pharaoh Neos Dionysos dedicating the slaughtered sacrificial 
animals to Horus and Hathor. Above are two small reliefs: on the 
right, Neos Dionysos presenting a wreath to Horus and Nephthys; 
on the left, Neos Dionysos offering incense and pouring water upon 
an altar, in presence of Osiris, Isis, and Horus. The granite of the 
site at the foot of the tower has been smoothed to form a stele, with 
a six-lined inscription and reliefs relating to a grant of lands made 
to the temple of Isis by Philometor in the Q4th year of his reign 
(157 B.C.). In front of it are the foundations of a small Chapel 
(P1. m). — On the left (W.) tower are similar scenes (figures defaced). 

An inner staircase ascends to the W. tower (comp. the plan), whence 
we proceed across the central portal to the E. tower. The ascent, however, 
is not worth making except when the first pylon is inaccessible. 

Within the doorway, at the top, to the right, are some much 
faded early-Christian pictures. 

The Temple of Isis proper, entered by this portal, consisted of 
an open court (here very small), a vestibule or pronaos, several ante- 
chambers, and a sanctuary, with smaller chambers adjoining. The 
walls are covered both outside and inside with reliefs of Ptolemies 
(Philadelphus, Euergetes II., etc.) and Roman emperors (Augustus, 
Tiberius, Antoninus) performing the customary ceremonies in the 
guise of Pharaohs; but the traveller will find detailed descriptions 
of similar scenes in our accounts of the temples of Dendera (p. 261) 
and Edfu (p. 370). 

The Court had a small colonnade on each side, the roof of which 
rested on a single column. The uncovered portion could be shaded 
from the sun by means of a velarium; the holes for the cords are 
still visible in the upper part of the cavetto cornice turned towards 
the second pylon. 

The Vestibule, with eight columns, was originally separated 
from the preceding court by stone screens between the first row of 
columns. Christian services were celebrated in the court and vesti- 
pule, of which the numerous Coptic crosses chiselled in the walls 
are memorials. A Greek inscription in the doorway to Room D, on 
the right, records that “this good work” took place under Bishop 
Theodorus (in the reign of Justinian, p. 390). An inscription over 
the door commemorates the archeological expedition sent hither 
py Pope Gregory XVI. in 1841. 

The small Antechambers (Pl. D, E, F) preceding the sanctuary 
are adjoined by chambers lying in darkness. The Sanctuary, which 
has two tiny windows, still contains a pedestal placed here by Euer- 
getes I. and his wife Berenice, on which stood the sacred boat with 
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the image of Isis. The other rooms in the inner part of the temple 
do not repay a visit. 

To the W. of Antechamber D is a small room (PI. I) embellished 
with representations of the king before Isis. A door (Pl. n; see 
p- 391) here affords an exit from the temple. Here also is the ap- 
proach to the Srarrcassz, ascending first to a chamber situated above 
Room VII, and thence to the Roor of the sanctuary. — A few steps 
descend here to the *Osiris Chambers, with some interesting reliefs 
referring to the death of Osiris (p. cxlix). On the left wall of the 
anteroom (above Room F): 4. The (N.) Nile-god offers a libation of 
milk to the soul of Osiris, sitting before him in the form of a bird; 
2. The faleon-headed Harendotes pours the sacred water over the 
falcon-headed mummy of Osiris, behind which stand the sisters of 
the god. 3. Four demons, the god Show, and the Emperor 
Antoninus (builder of this room) before Osiris and his two sisters 
Isis and Nephthys. In the small Main Chamber (above Room II), on 
the wall opposite the entrance: Central Row, beginning to the left: 
1. Isis and Nephthys by the bier of Osiris Onnophris, who is nude; 
2. Two goddesses beside the tomb of Osiris, whose head is wanting; 
on the door to the tomb strides a lion; 3. Four demons carrying the 
falcon-headed mummy of Osiris. Lower Row: 4. The frog-headed 
Heket and the falecon-headed Harsiésis by the bier of Osiris, beneath 
which stand the jars for the entrails; 2. The corpse of Osiris amongst 
marsh-plants; a priest pouring the consecrated water; 3. The dog- 
headed Anubis by the bier of Osiris, beside which kneel Isis and 
Nephthys, the sisters of Osiris. 


We quit the temple of Isis by Door n (see above), turn to the 
W., and proceed to visit Hadrian’s Gateway, a small portal in the 
ancient girdle-wall of the temple, adjoined by a much-ruined vesti- 
bule. This structure was built by Hadrian (p. cxv) and embellished 
by Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus. Probably because 
this door led to Abaton (p. 395) the reliefs upon it refer to the cult 
of Osiris. On the lintel: Hadrian before Osiris, Isis, and Harsiésis, 
and before Osiris, Nephthys, and Harendotes. On the left jamb is 
the sacred relic of Abydos; on the right jamb, the fetish of Osiris. 
Within the gateway, at the top of the right wall: Mareus Aurelius 
before Osiris and Isis (note the lines to guide the artist); below, 
Marcus Aurelius bringing offerings, grapes and flowers, to Isis. 

The VustrsuLs, which was never completed and is now much ruined, 
contains some interesting reliefs. Above the door in the 8, wall (P1. 0) 
of the chamber are two rows of reliefs. Above: Nephthys presenting the 
crown of Lower Egypt, and Isis that of Upper Egypt to Horus, who is 
seated on a bench; the king’s name is being inscribed on a palm branch 
by Thoth, to the left, and by Seshet (goddess of writing), to the right; 
behind Thoth sits the god Show, holding a sail, and still farther back are ” 
another god and a goddess playing the lyre. Below: The Osiris tomb at 
Abaton, with the body of Osiris borne by a crocodile; to the left stands 
Isis, higher up is the sun among mountains, and above the whole are the 
sun, a half-moon, and stars. The whole design is shown within a small 
temple, with a door to the left, and two large pylons and one small one in 
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front; to the right are rocks. — To the left of the door is an unfinished 
relief of the king presenting a field. Above are three lines in Meroitic 
cursive characters (p. cxxxviii). —In the second row from the top, on the 
Right Wali (Pl. p), is the celebrated Representation of the Source of the Nile: 
at the foot of a rock, on which perch a vulture and a falcon, the Nile-god, 
surrounded by a serpent, pours water from two vases. — To the right of 
this is the soul of Osiris (in the form of a bird) in the sacred grove, 
worshipped by Hathor (1.) and Isis, Nephthys, Horus, and Amun (z.). 

To the S. of Hadrian’s Gateway is a Nilometer (now inaccessible), 
which has hieratic and demotic scales as well as the customary Coptic one. 

From Hadrian’s Gateway we proceed N. to the scanty ruins of a 
Temple of Harendotes (p. clvi), built by the Emperor Claudius. 

In the N. part of the island (comp. the map, p. 390) are two 
Coptic Churches, the remains of a Coptic Convent, and a ruined Temple 
of Augustus, built in the 18th year of that emperor’s reign. 

At the extreme N.E. of the island, and in the axis of the temple 
of Augustus, is a large Roman Town Gate, probably erected by 
Diocletian, with three arches, the side-arches being lower than that 
in the centre. The N. side-arch has a domical stone vault. 

About 50 paces to the E. of the Temple of Isis lies the small 
*Temple of Hathor, dedicated to Hathor-Aphrodite by Philometor 
and Euergetes II. (p. cxii). The colonnade in front of it (restored) 
and the sanctuary (now vanished) were both added by Augustus. 

The columns in the former were united by stone screens, on which 
Augustus appeared sacrificing to various forms of Hathor. On the columns 
themselves are charming representations of flute-players, harpers, figures 
of Bes playing the tambourine and the harp and dancing, apes playing 
the lyre, priests carrying an antelope, etc. The temple proper is in better 
preservation; in front of it are two plant columns, which were joined to 
the walls by means of screens. 

To the S.E. of this temple, on the bank, rises the so-called 
*Kiosk, the chief decoration and the characteristic symbol of the 
island, which, however, is generally so submerged that only the 
upper part of its columns are visible. It dates from the Roman 
imperial period and was never completed. Above the floral capitals 
of the columns it was intended to add sistrum-capitals. 


The rocky island of Bigga (Biga, Egyptian Senmet), the chief 
deities of which were Ups, goddess of fire, and Hathor, deserves 
a visit chiefly for the sake of the charming view of Phile. It is 
reached by boat in a few minutes. We land at the ancient quay and 
ascend by a staircase. In front of us lie the remains of a Ptolemaic 
temple (Ptolemy XIII. Neos Dionysos, p. cxiii), of which part of the 
hypostyle court is still standing, with its plant-columns united by 
stone screens. On the E. side is a door, into which an apse has been 
puilt. Bigga was the site also of the famous sanctuary of Abaton, 
with a tomb of Osiris (p. cxlix). Active travellers are recommended 
to climb one of the rocks of Bigga, for the sake of the remarkable 
view over the whole cataract district. 

The rocky islets off the N. end of Phile, now called Konosso 
(‘great rock’), were formerly considered the S. limit of Egypt (see 
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p. 412). The islets, now generally submerged, contain numerous 
rock-inscriptions, among which the cartouches of Psammetichos II. 
(p. cix) are conspicuous on a massive double rock. 


The Nile Dam at AswAn. 

Those who wish to visit the dam only may go by the shorter route 
described on p. 389, and return by the rather longer route along the bank. 

The *Aswan Dam or Barrage (Arabic Es-Sadd, i.e. ‘the dam’, or 
El-Khazzan, i.e. ‘the reservoir’), built in 1898-1912 below Phila, 
is one of the largest structures of the kind in the world and ranks 
among the sights of Egypt. It was constructed in order to dam up 
the water of the Nile so that a regular supply could be furnished 
during time of low water. By this means the country can be regularly 
irrigated all the year round, and many irrigation canals that used 
formerly to run dry periodically now receive a constant supply of 
water. The dam is built of granite blocks brought from the old 
quarries at Aswan (p. 387) and runs straight across the river-channel 
for a distance of 24150 yds. (41/4 M.). The original height of the 
dam was 130 ft. above the foundation, while its thickness varied 
from 23 ft. at the top to 98 ft. at the bottom. In 1907-42, however, 
it was raised another 161/, ft. and its thickness increased by about 
as much; so that the storage-lake formed above the dam has now a 
capacity of 594,000 million gallons, a depth of 88 ft., and an extent 
upstream, when full, of 485M. On the recommendation of three 
expert engineers (British, American, and Dutch), the Egyptian 
government has decided to raise the dam (in 1929-38) by another 
18 ft. The masonry is penetrated by 180 sluice gates for regulating 
the flow of the water. These include 140 lower sluices (each measur- 
ing 23 X 61/y ft.) for the distribution of the water and 40 upper 
sluices (each 61/) x 44 ft.) to permit the escape of surplus water. 
The iron gates of the sluices (‘Stoney patent’) are regulated by hand- 
winches on the dam. When the Nile begins to rise in the first half 
of July all the sluices are opened. At the end of November the gates 
are gradually closed, and the lake above the dam is filled. When 
the want of water in Egypt begins to be noticeable (about the end of 
March) the quantity required for cultivation is drawn off gradually 
from the accumulated stores in the reservoir, which last until the 
river once more begins to rise at the middle or end of July. 

To the W. of the dam is a Navigation Canal, by which the boats 
are locked up and down stream. It is 11/4M. long and the difference 
in level (75 ft.) is surmounted by four locks, each 230 ft, long and 
31 ft. wide. The two upper gates of the locks are 63 ft. high, the 
five others 49 ft., 39 ft., and 36 ft. high. 


The original plan for the two dams of Aswan and Asyut (p. 237) was 
worked out by Sir William Willcocks at the Egyptian Ministry of Public 
Works. The execution was entrusted to the British contractors John Aird 
€ Co. The work was begun in the summer of 1898; the foundation-stone 
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was laid on Feb. 12th, 1899, by the Duke of Connaught; and on Dec. 10th, 
1902, the dam was formally declared complete in the presence of the 
Khedive ‘Abbas II., the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and Lord Cromer. 
The cost of the two dams amounted to £E 8,237,000. — The plan for 
the raising of the dam at Aswan was prepared by Sir Benjamin Baker and 
Sir William Garstin (p. 237). The new works cost £E 4,500,000, besides 
£E 300,000 spent on the expropriation of the Nubian villages. — Comp. 


a 


“The Assuan Reservoir and Lake Moris’, by Sir William Willcocks (1906). 

Those who come from Phile by boat (p. 388) land to the S.E. 
of the dam, which is crossed by small trolleys pushed by Arabs (fare 
P.T. 5, there and back). Visitors alight at the various view-points. 
On the W. bank is a small Restaurant (xfmts. only), affording a view 
of the whole structure. 

The Rerun To Aswan by boat(p. 388, 389) through the cataracts 
is well worth making and is free from danger. We embark at the 
lowest of the four locks. The course follows the W. bank of the 
river, through another lock and past Siheil (p. 389), Saltiga, and 
other picturesque rocky islands. Aswan is reached in 41/5 hr. 


28. Routes through the Eastern Desert. 
Comp. the Map in front of the Title Page. 


The necessary Camels (P.T. 20-30 per day) are obtained with the aid 
of a resident friend or one of the consular agents. Tents and other requisites 
must be brought from Cairo (comp. p- xxvi). The Khabir, or guide in charge 
of the caravan, is held responsible for the safe conduct of the entire party, 
and obedience to his marching orders is advised. For the character of 
the scenery, comp. p. 1xxi. The shooting of gazelles is forbidden. 

Comp. 2. Barron & W. Fr’. Hume, Topography and Geology of the Eastern 
Desert of Egypt (Central Portion ; Cairo, Survey Department , 1902); Arthur 
E. P. Weigall, Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts (Edinburgh & London, 
4909); Eberhard Fraas, Geognostisches Profil vom Nil zum Roten Meer (Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Geologischen Gesellschaft, Band 52, Heft 4, 1900); Georg 
Schweinfurth, Aufnahmen in der Ostlichen Wiste von Asgypten (in 10 sheets, 
4:200,000, with the exception of Sheet 1 mentioned on p. 178; 1897-1910). 

The desert routes between the Nile and the Red Sea were im- 
portant in antiquity both for the trade with the seaports and the 
land of Punt (p. 233) and for the gold-mines and valuable quarries 
of green breccia and several varieties of granite in the mountains 
of the Arabian Desert. Qena (p. 232) is now the usual starting- 
place of the caravans, but in antiquity it was Koptos (Qift; p- 232). 
The most important harbours on the Red Sea, named from N. to S., 
were My6és Hérmos (now Abu Sha‘r el-Qibli), Leuwkés Limén (now 


Qoseir), and Berenike. — A railway from Qena to Qoseir is projected. 


From Qsna To Asu SHA‘R BL-QIBLI, 5-6 days. The route leads 
N.E. from the Wadi Qena to the (3 days’ march) Wadi Fatira, on the 
N. side of which lies the Gebel Fatira (4920 ft.; Mons Claudianus). 
About 1/2 M. to the S. of the latter wAdi are the granite quarries, 
known as Umm Digél (‘mother of columns’), which were worked by 
captives and convicts, chiefly in the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. 
Traces have been found also of old gold-mines, the exploitation of 
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which is again being attempted, without much success, by the Fatirah 
Exploring Co. Here are situated also the ruins of the Roman settle- 
ment of Hydreuma Trajani (‘watering station of Trajan’), These 
consist mainly of a fort about 82 yds. square surrounded by walls and 
towers. Outside the walls lie a temple and other buildings, and 
some large columns and Greek inscriptions have been found in the 
quarries. About two days’ journey farther N. is the Mons Porphyrites, 
now called Gebel ed-Dukhkhan (‘smoke mountain’; 4460 ft.), the 
ancient porphyry quarries of which were worked by the Romans. 
Here are the ruins of an Ionic temple of the time of Hadrian (never 
completed), remains of an irregularly built settlement, and two large 
reservoirs. We follow the ancient route hence to the plateau of Abu 
Sha‘r el-Qibli, on the E. slope of which lie the ruins of My6s Hormos 
(p. 397). On the coast, 3 M. to the E., are the remains of a Roman 
fort. — A second route (the ancient ‘Porphyry Road’), running farther 
S., ascends the large Wadi Qena, then proceeds to the Wadi Qattar, 
and finally skirts the S. base of the Mons Porphyrites to the sea. 


The JourNry rrom QeNna To Qoszrr (4-5 days, or 10 hrs. by 
motor-car) is much more interesting. [It can also be made from 
Qift or Luxor by a good road (about 931/oM.; comp. below).| The 
route from Qena follows the valley of the Nile for the first day and 
leads near the edge of the desert, past the villages of El-Gabalaw, 
with the tomb of Stdi Rukdb (a Moslem saint), El-Ashraf esh-Shar- 
qtya, Nag‘ el-Hai, and Nag’ Karam‘Imran. The first night is gen- 
erally spent at the large caravanserai of Bir ‘Ambar, about 31/, hrs. 
from Qena, This was erected at the expense of an Ibrahim Pasha 
and comprises several separate buildings, covered with dome- 
shaped roofs and surrounded by courts and colonnades. 

On the second day we advance KR. through a monotonous plain 
intersected in all directions by small undulating heights. All around 
us extend the interminable yellowish-grey, sun-bleached rocks of 
the desert. To the E. of the Gebel el-Qarn (‘mountain of the horn’), 
about midway between Bir ‘Ambar and Laqeita, the road from Qena 
is joined by that from Luxor. The only variety is afforded by an oc- 
casional mabwata (a place where the camels halt from time to time to 
make water) or a mahatta (ancient halting-places 6-9 M. apart, which 
Serve as guide-posts showing the road). Here and there we observe 
some of the semaphore-towers of an optical telegraph dating from the 
time of Mullammed ‘Ali, The Qogeir caravans usually pass the second 
night in the village of Laqeita (Bir el-Lagita, El-Gheita; 9 hrs. 
from Bir‘Ambar, 12/5 hrs. from Qena), at a small oasis with two 
wells, some palms, a few mud-huts, and a half-ruined caravanserai. 
A detachment of the camel corps is stationed here. Near the chief 
well are some fragments of a Greek inscription containing the name of 
Tiberius Claudius. The manners and customs of the ‘Ababda (p.363) 
who live here repay observation; the way in which the children wear 
their hair is especially notable. 
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About 21/5 hrs. E. of Laqeita we quit the plain and enter a wadi, 
flanked by abrupt terraces belonging to the upper cretaceous formation 
and containing petrified oyster-shells. In 3/4 hr. more we reach the 
Qasr el-Bandt, or ‘Castle of the Maidens’, a picturesque rock of sand- 
stone formed by atmospheric erosion and covered with numerous 
graffiti in Greek, Coptic, Arabic, Himyaritic, and Sinaitic characters, 
engraved here by caravans. Adjacent lies a Roman watering station 
(hydreuma), forming an oblong 425 ft.in length and 102ft.in breadth. 
The enclosing wall, formed of courses of sandstone without cement, 
was 61/9 ft. high. Within the wall lie twenty small chambers opening 
on a rectangular inner court, the only exit from which is on the N. 
side. No water is now procurable here. 

At about 2hrs. from the Roman watering station begins the wind- 
ing pass named Mutrag es-Selam. On the Gebel Abu Kis (‘father of 
the elbow’ ), at the entrance to the pass, are more graffiti, older than 
those at Qasr el-Banat; in one of them Amenophis IV. (p. cv) is 
mentioned. Beyond the pass we approach the fine mountain scenery 
through which the second part of the Qoseir route leads. In the 
distance (r.) rise the S. foot-hills of the Hamméméat Mts., while 
nearer and in front are the S.W. spurs. These mountains rise in 
terraces to a height of 4200 ft. and outvie in impressive scenery the 
rocks of Aswan. The outliers of the range consist of a yellow sand- 
stone, belonging to the cretaceous formation, followed by the red 
‘Nubian’ sandstone, also of the cretaceous system (comp. p. lxxi). 

Among these hills, to the N. of the caravan route, lies a second 
Roman station, with a well (water unfit for drinking). About 2 hrs. 
farther on we reach the older (paleozoic) formations of the Ham- 
maimat Mts. proper. The character of the scenery suddenly changes, 
the hard, dark rocks rise perpendicularly and the mountains assume an 
abrupt, Alpine appearance. Here begins the WAdi el-Hammamat, 
the Rehenu valley of the Egyptians, who quarried its hard dark stone 
for statues and sarcophagi in the most ancient times. [This was the 
Niger or Thebaicus Lapis of the ancients, according to Fraas a grey- 
wacke rock with outcroppings of later granite.| In 4 hr. more we 
reach the Bir el-Hammémat, a well 46 ft. in diameter (excellent 
water); an aged ‘Ababda sheikh, who occupies a position of authority 
and is ready to give help to travellers, lives here. Near the well are 
the remains of a Roman wall and five unfinished and now shattered 
sarcophagi. The quarries contain numerous Egyptian inscriptions. 

The earliest expedition to Hammimat of which we have any know- 
ledge took place in the reign of King Isesi (6th Dyn.). Ata later 
period, especially under the Middle Empire, the quarries were dil- 
igently worked, and even under the New Empire they were in opera- 
tion. We hear of a great undertaking under Ramses IV. (p. cvii) for 
the purpose of procuring blocks for the temple of Amun at Thebes, 
in which no fewer than 8368 workmen and soldiers were employed. 
The quarries were worked under Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes also. 
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Just beyond the quarries the route turns from the N.E. to the 8. 
and passes the ruins of El-FawdGkhir (‘the potsherds’). Traces of the 
ancient open workings and deep subterranean adits (very difficult 
of access), the foundations of hundreds of workmen’s cottages, and 
humerous inscriptions bear witness to the former importance of 
the place. 

About 4 hr. beyond El-Fawakhir we reach Bir es-Sidd, a small 
and picturesquely situated spring, adjoined by settlements of the 
‘Ababda. In 4 hrs. more we reach the top of the pass, on the other 
side of which we descend through the Wadi Abu Siran to (3 hrs.) the 
Wadi Rosafa, containing a large well, the water of which, however, 
is considered unwholesome. The route now makes a wide curve to 
the N. and at the plain of ‘Liteima’ reaches the dividing line between 
the central mountain range and the outlying chains consisting of 
cretaceous sandstone and tertiary rocks (white limestone). After 
24/9 hrs, we pass through the Wadi Beida and proceed to (3 hrs.) the 
Bir el-Ingliz (dug by British troops in 1800), the cisterns of which 
are generally dry. Thence we go on through the Wadi ‘Ambagi, with 
a spring of brackish water, to (4 hrs.) Qoseir. 

El-Qoseir (Qosseir, Kosseir; accommodation at the Italian can- 
teen, pens. P.T, 16-18), on the Arabian Gulf, with 2000 inhab. in 
1927, is an unimportant harbour with a stone jetty, an old fort, two 
mosques, several bazaars, and a wireless station. In the Ptolemaic 
period the desert route ended here at the Leukés Limén or ‘White 
Harbour’, and in earlier times in the vicinity of the Wéadi el-Gasts, 
about 35 M. farther N.W. A light railway rans from El-Qoseir to some 
phosphate mines worked by an Italian company, which sends a motor- 
car to Luxor every fortnight. — About 50M. to the N. of El-Qoseir, on 
the Red Sea, is the village of Safaga, with the mines of the Egyptian 
Phosphate Co. — Still farther N. (87 M. from El-Qoseir; 220 M. to 
the S. of Suez) is El-Hurghdda, capital of the Red Sea District 
(2123 inhab.; comp. p. xlix). The office of the ma’mir is 11/. M. to 
the N.W., at the workmen’s colony (with mosque and school) of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Oil Fields Co., which has oil-fields here. Another 
11/o M. farther is the settlement of the company’s European officials, 
with a club-house, In the vicinity rises the Gebel esh-Shdyib (7156 ft.). 

On the return journey from El-Qoseir towards the Nile the Beduin some- 
times prefer another and more southerly route (‘Mo‘ila Route’), diverging 
from the route described above at the Bir el-Ingliz. This alternative route, 
which may be strongly recommended, leads at first through the winding 
Wadi Qabr el-Khadim, afterwards passing the Gebel Nuhds and through the 
pass of Ri‘at el-Ghazdi into the Wadi Ghazal. To the right rise the im- 
Posing phonolithic cones of the Gebel Daghaniya and the Gebel Moshaghtr 
(6 hrs. from Bir el-Ingliz), the ascent of which from the EB. is easy and 
well worth while, as it commands an excellent survey Of the abrupt peaks 
of the Hammamat. We next follow the Wadi Homada, which farther on 
takes the name of Wddi el-Homr, with the fine Gebel Homr flanking it on 
the right. On the way are numerous traces of ancient gold-mines, especi- 
ally noticeable in the thick beds of quartz to which the Gebel Homr owes 


its formation. The night is spent at (4 hrs.) Bir el-Mo‘ila, a well beside a 
few huts of the Ababda. At the Gebel Waqif we cross the Tariq ed-Dahrdawi, 
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a road running from N. to S., and farther on we reach ‘Amdra, with 
another well and ‘Ababda huts. Thence our route lies through the Wddi 
Nar and the Wadi el-Qash to the (3'/2 hrs.) Bér el-Qash, a dried-up well. 
The route now leads through palzozoic greywacke rocks, which, beyond 
Bir el-Mo‘ila, assume the same breccia formation as in the Hammamat. 
The Wadi el-Qash bends S., but we quit the mountains (21/2 hrs. from 
Bir el-Qash) by the pass of Réat el-Kheil, and re-enter the desert of sand 
and gravel, the heights of which are formed of cretaceous sandstone. We 
proceed across the pass of Ré‘at el-Hamra to Mabwalat Ras Asfar, whence 
we go on through the Wadi Maghlat to Mabwalat Khor el-Ghir. Lastly we 
proceed via Gdhrat ed-Dab‘a to (10 hrs. from Ri‘at el-Kheil) Lagetta (p. 398), 
where our route unites with the more northerly one already described. 


The JouRNEY TO BERENIKE through the territory of the ‘Apabda Beduin 
is seldom undertaken. We may start from Qena or Qift, diverging at 
Laqeita (p. 398), or from Edfu (see below). On both routes traces of old 
watering stations are discernible. The Antonine Itinerary (@rd cent. 
of the Christian era) gives a list of the ancient stations (starting from 
Koptos) with their distance from each other in Roman miles, as follows: 
Pheenicon 24, Didyme 24, Afrodito 20, Kompasi 22, Jovis 23, Aristonis 25, 
Phalacro 25, Apollonos 28, Kabalsi 27, Keenon Hydreuma 27, Berenike 18, in 
all 268 Roman miles = about 236 English miles. A third route, established 
by Hadrian, led from Antinoupolis (p. 221) to the Red Sea, and then S. 
along the coast to Berenike. Golenishev, the Russian Egyptologist, who 
described his journey in the ‘Recueil de travaux relatifs & la philologie 
et & l'archéologie égyptiennes et assyriennes’ (xiii, 1890, p. 75 seqq.), took 
eleven days from Ridisiya (p. 364) to Berenike. One day may be saved 
on the outward journey by starting from Edfu (p. 359). The temple of 
Sethos I. is then reached late in the afternoon of the first day. 

1st Day. From Ridisiya to Bér “Abbad (3 hrs.), in the Wddi Miah. 
In the widi, which is entered opposite the mouth of the Wadi Ammerikba, 
is an ancient station with masons’ marks like those at El-Hésh (p. 359). 
Lepsius mentions a ruin here, named Herhush (i.e. sandstone), dating 
from some ancient settlement. 

Qnd Day, The Temple of Sethos I. is reached in the afternoon. This 
temple, about 37 M. from Ridisiya (p. 364), after which town it is some- 
times called, was discovered in 1816 by Frédéric Cailliaud. It was built 
by Sethos I. (p. cvi) beside an ancient watering station, and was dedicated. 
to Amon-Ré. The vestibule is built of blocks of sandstone and has four 
papyrus-columns with pud-capitals. The reliefs represent the king as victor 
over negroes and Asiatics. The following hall, hewn out of the rock, con- 
tains four square pillars, reliefs of the king sacrificing, and long inscriptions 
recording the sinking of the wells and the building of the temple. In the 
rear wall are three niches, with statues of the king and various gods. — 
A Smail Building beside the temple perhaps marks the site of the well. 
On an adjoining rock, to the E., are three steles. On one of these is an 
Asiatic goddess on horseback, with shield and spear; the second is dedi- 


of a Prince Mermes, dating from the reign of Amenophis III. 

3rd Day. More masons’ marks discovered on small rocks. Ancient 
station of Abu Greia, with two cisterns and chambers (not to be confounded 
with the place of the same name near Berenike, see p. 402). 

Ath Day. Descent into the Wadi Beizah, with its acacias. Rude 
designs and graffiti on the rocks. We cross the Wadi Higelig. On the 
rocks to the right are rude representations of giraffes, camels, and ibexes. 
Remains of an ancient station named Sammut, with a cistern and cham- 
bers, occur in the wadi of the same name. We next proceed through the 
proad green Wadi Moétha (Bir Muélih) towards the Gebel Magef (3935 ft.), 
near which is a well of good water. J 

5th Day. We pass several groups of rude stone huts, probably built 
by miners. View of Gebel Zabara (p. 402). On a rock to the right is a 
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representation of an Egyptian bark, with sails and oars. Farther on is 
another ruined station. : 

6th Day. Ancient station of Ed-Dueig. Adjacent is another smaller 
building. About 3 hrs. farther on we cross the watershed between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. Two more cisterns, within a semicircular enclosure. 
We pass the granite hill of Abu Hdd (2075 ft.). 

7th Day. Descent into the Wadi Gemdi. Station in the form of a 
right-angled triangle, with two cisterns. Lateral valley diverging towards 
the emerald-mines (see below). To the right rises the Gebel Abyad. 

8th Day. We proceed through the Wadi Abyad and the Wadi Higelig, 
leaving the Gebel Hamdta (6490 ft.) to the right; then along the Wadi Ramit. 
On a height in the Wadi Husain are some sheikhs’ graves, in a circular form. 

9th Day. Seven other circular tombs; the well of Zl-Haratra lies to the 
right; old structure of a large cistern in the Wadi el-Hasir. Through the 
Wadi Amrugadm to the Wadi Lahemi, which descends from the mountain 
of that name, crosses our route, and proceeds in windings to the Red 
Sea. The last station is Abu Greia (see remark on p. 401), comprising 
several buildings, the largest of which contains the remains of rooms. 
Another rectangular building seems to have been a reservoir. 

10th Day. Arrival at Sikket Bender, near the temple of Berenike. 

The town of Berenike (Berenice), situated in the same latitude as 
Aswin, was founded in 275 B.C. by Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, who revived 
the commerce of the Red Sea by the establishment of several Dew ports. 
The town, which was named by Ptolemy after his mother, was the ter- 
minus of the main desert routes from Egypt, and for four or five hundred 
years was the entrepdt of a maritime commerce carried on mainly with 
Arabia and India. The ruins, still extant, surround the Temple, which 
faces E.N.E. In front is a forecourt 28!/2 ft. in width and 42 ft. in depth, 
which was adjoined by the temple proper (inner length 31 ft.), comprising 
two rows of apartments. The representation on the left outside wall 
shows a Roman emperor appearing before a goddess, who seems to be, 
according to the inscription, the tutelary deity of the green (i.e. emerald) 
mine. 

The Emerald Mines, '/2° to the N. of Berenike, were worked by the 
Arabs down to the year 760 of the Hegira (A.D. 1370), after which they were 
abandoned. Muhammed ‘Ali made an unavailing attempt to reopen them. 
They lie hie in the Wddi Sakeit and partly on the Gebel Ziibara (Gebel ez- 
Zabdra; AABD ft.), 44 M. to the N.E. They are best visited from Edfu 
(p. 359), but may, like Berenike, be approached by following the coast of 
the Arabian Gulf from Qoseir. The first route diverges from the road to 
Berenike in the Wadi Gemdl (see above). To the S. of the Gebel Zubara 
lies the village of Sakeit (Bir Sikait), with numerous miners’ huts and a 
small rock-hewn temple, with a few Greek inscriptions. 

Farther N. (25° 30' N. Lat.), in the Wadi Umbdrek, lie the ancient gold- 
mines of Umm Rus, reopened by the Um Rus Gold Mines of Egypt, a 
British company. Hundreds of labourers’ huts are still visible here besides 
the ruins of about three hundred houses dating from a Greco-Roman 
settlement (called by Ptolemy Wechesia). A light railway leads from Umm 
Rus to (41/2 M.) the gmall port of Mirsa Umbdrek or Mersa Imbarak, on 
the Red Sea, 

Travellers going on from Aba Sha‘r el-Qibli, Qoseir, or Berenike to 
Sinai (comp. Baedeker’s ‘Palestine & Syria’) or Arabia cross the Red Sea 
to one of the ports on the BR. coast, where Tar, Minet el-Wejh (p. 451), 
Yanbo‘ el-Balr, and Jidda (p. 452) are called at every ten or twenty days 
by steamers of the Khedivial Mail Line (comp. R. 36). 
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29. The Western Oases. 


By the term Oasis (Egyptian wahet; Arabic wah, plural wahat) 
is generally understood a fertile and inhabited spot in the midst of 
the desert. More correctly, however, the oases are large depressions 
in the desert plateau, of which a comparatively very small area is 
really fertile, by far the larger portion being desert. The fertility of 
the oases depends upon the existence of a water supply lying in a 
stratum of sandstone, from 300 to 550 ft. below the surface, and 
rendered available either by natural springs or by deep artesian wells. 
Fertile land, therefore, is usually found in the lowest parts of an 
oasis (comp. p. lxxii). 

Comp. ‘Problems of the Lybian Desert’ by John Ball (Geographical 
Journal, 1927). 

The five Egyptian oases, situated in the Libyan desert, had in 
1927 an aggregate population of 75,644. They form the Western and 
Southern Desert Provinces (p. xlix) and are under the control of 
the Frontiers Administration (a branch of the War Office, Cairo, 
B Shari‘ el-Falaki; Pl. D 4-6). All persons proceeding to the W. 
desert, whatever route they chovse, should report to the Director 
General at Cairo or at the office of the Administration at Burg el- 
‘Arab (p. 34). Motorists proceeding via Burg el-‘Arab must report 
to the authorities there; those approaching by other routes must 
notify their intended route and their day of departure to the Director 
General of the Frontiers Administration at Cairo (see above). Kharga 
is connected with the Nile valley by railway, and is therefore easily 
visited; the others (Stwa, Bahariya, Fard/ra, and Dakhia) are reached 
by motor-car, Camel-caravans (comp. p. xxvi) are too slow to be of 
much use.— The shooting of gazelles is forbidden. 


Siwa. 


The Oasis of Stwa, the Ammonium or seat of the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon (p. clv; visited by Alexander the Great in 334 B.C.), is the 
westernmost of the oases and lies 2-3 days’ journey (c. 400 M.) by 
motor-car from Alexandria. Full information is supplied by the ‘Li- 
byan Oases Association’ at Alexandria (26 Rue de l’Kglise Copte, 
p. 10), which arranges a nine days’ circular tour (going vid Burg el- 
‘Arab and Mirsa Matraih; returning via El-Qara, p. 404) for SES 
per day per person, including board and lodging. 4st Day: along the 
Tailway-line from Alexandria to Mirsa Matrtih (c. 205 M.; p. 34; rest- 
" house), 2nd or 3rd Day: by the Sikket es-Sultan (‘sultan road’), also 
called Sikket el-Istabl (‘stable road’), the ancient caravan route used 
py Alexander the Great (see p. 34), through the Wadi er-Raml to 
Bir Goaiferi (Bir Gueifiri), then through the Pass of Kandyis past 
several wells (at a half-way point, known as El-Buweib, the Bir 
Fwad el-Auwal, dug in 1928 in memory of King Fwad I.’s tour of 
the Western Desert) to the Rds el-Hamrdya and Siwa (6190 Mt) 
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The caravan route from Cairo leads vid Abu Rodsh (p.149) to the Deir 
Abu Magar (Convent of St. Macarius, p. 35) in the Wadi en-Natrin, 
and thence W. to the uninhabited depression of Moghara (Hatiyet 
el-Maghara ; 7-8 days from Cairo; comp. p.1xx), in the N.E. part 
of the Qattara Depression (see below). In seven days more, pro- 
ceeding vid Bir Gharddiq (Bir Abu l-Gharddig, i.e. ‘the well of the 
ghardaq shrubs’, Nitraria retusa) and Wadi Letheila ( Wadi el-Etheila ), 
we reach the small oasis of El-Qdra (Qdrat Umm es- Sughaiyar, 
Gara; about 130 inhab.). Thence three days’ march brings us to 
Siwa.— From Alexandria the caravan route leads S.W. vid the City 
of St. Menas (p. 29) to join the Cairo route at Moghara (see above). 

The Qattdra Depression, named after one of the principal springs within 
it (655 M. to the N.E. of El-Qara, see above), begins 130 M. to the W. of 
Cairo and extends, about 485 M. in length, S.W. in the direction of Siwa; 
N. of Moghara (see above) it approaches to within 35 M. of the Mediterranean 
coast. The perimeter of the depression at its sea-level contour is over 
684 M. long; quite one-half of its total area of c. 6950 sq. M. lies over 164 ft. 


below the level of the Mediterranean, while the lowest point yet found 
(c. 20M. to the S.E. of El-Qara) is 440 ft. below it. 


The Oasis of Stwa, with beautiful gardens (over 160,000 date- 
palms; pomegranates, limes, grapes, olives, vegetables), lies about 
56 ft. below the level of the sea, in N. Lat. 29°42’ and EB, Long. 25°30’ 
(comp. p. xxii). After the visit of Pausanias in A.D. 160, the first 
European to penetrate to this oasis was W. G. Browne (p. 135; 41792), 
who may thus rank as the rediscoverer of the Ammonium. The in- 
habitants (3900 in number) are chiefly Berbers and, like the Berbers 
of North Africa, have a language of their own, though the men speak 
and understand Arabic also. Besides a number of smaller settlements 
there are two large villages, built upon isolated rocks, viz. Stwa 
(Prince Faraq Hotel, at the foot of the Qaret el-Musabbirin, 12 R., 
good) and Aghurmi. Siwa is the seat of a mamir (district officer, 
p. Xlix), and has a mosque (begun in 1907, work resumed in 1928) 
and a government hospital (foundation-stone laid in 1928). The 
most important relics of antiquity are the rock-tombs of the Odret 
el-Musabbarin (Gebel el-Mota), near Siwa; the temple of Aghurmi 
(now almost entirely taken up by modern dwellings), in which we 
may recognize the seat of the oracle of Jupiter Ammon (see below) ; 


and the almost wholly destroyed temple at Ummebeida, 1/5 M. from 
Aghurmi. 


Sal-ammoniac (ammonium chloride or hydrochlorate of ammonium) 
is said to have been first obtained by distillation of camels’ dung near 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon (see above). The ammonites, a fossil genus 
of cephalopods, are so-called because their coiled shell resembles the ram’s 
horns on the statue of this god. 


The oasis of Jarabdd (p. 81) is about 75 M. to the N.W. of Siwa, in 
Italian territory. 

Comp. C. Dalrymple Belgrave’s ‘Siwa, the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon’ 
(London, 1923; 15s.), @. #. Simpson's ‘The Heart of Libya: the Siwa Oasis, 
its People, Customs, and Sport’ (London, 1928; 7s. 6d.), and Steindorg’s 
‘Durch die Libysche Wiiste zur Amonsoase’ (Leipzig, 1904), 
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Bahariya. 


The Oasis of El-Bahariya (Baharia, Bahriya; ‘the northern’) 
called also Oasis of Bahnasa ( Wah el-Bahnasa), the ‘Little Oasis’ of 
the ancients, is reached by motor-car vid tolerable desert tracks from 
Sandafa (p. 219; 125 M.), and from Giza via Madinet el-Faiyim 
(p. 203; 196 M.), or from Burg el-‘Arab (p. 31; 2174/oM.). The 
oasis is 14 M. long and 51/9 M. broad and is situated in N. Lat. 28°23’ 
and EB. Long. 28°19’. The population numbers 6800. The chief villages 
are El- Qasr (636 ft.) and Bawiti (Bawitti ; 370 ft.), a district capital, 
to the E. of which are the hamlets of Mandisha (Mendisha) and 
Esz-Zabw (Zabu, Zubbo). The remains of antiquity in this oasis are 
scanty. Bawiti has anfinteresting church of the 6-7th centuries. 


Comp. Ball & Beadnell’s ‘Baharia Oasis, its Topography and Geology’ 
(Cairo, 1903) and Steindorf’s volume mentioned at p. 404, 2 ge 


Farafra. 


The Oasis of El-Fardfra (230 ft.), with 630 inhab., is of little 
importance except as a station on the route between Bahariya and 
Dakhla. The village of Qasr el-Fardfra lies 295 ft. above the level 
of the sea, in N. Lat, 27°3’ and E. Long. 27°57’, about 72 M. to the 
N.N.W. of Dakhla. Asydt (p. 226) is the best starting-point for a 
visit from Egypt (8-10 days). Desert route to Mir and Manfalat, 


see p. 225. 
Comp. H. J. L. Beadnell’s ‘Farafra Oasis’ (Cairo, 1901). 


Kharga. 


The Oasis of Kharga is connected by a railway, 122 M. in length. 
with Oasis Junction, on the line from Cairo to Luxor (p. 231). 
A visit to it is recommended to travellers who are attracted by the 
prospect of a railway journey through the desert and an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the scenery and life of an oasis. An 


introduction to the governor at Kharga is desirable. 

There is one train weekly in either direction in 8-91/, hrs.: from 
Oasis Junction on Tues., returning from Kharga on Friday. The night ex- 
press from Cairo (p. 216) connects at (3371/2 M.) Oasis Junction with the 
oasis train. — Those who reach the junction at other times (e.g. coming 
from Luxor) proceed by motor-car or motor-trolley (for 10 pers.; to be 
ordered 48 brs. in advance through the Chef du Service de Exploitation, 
Cairo Station, or the Chef Divisionnaire de VExploitation, Luxor Station), 
by which Khdrga is reached in 4hrs. Fare for the outward journey P.T. 400 
for one person, for each extra person P.T. 148; for the return journey 
P.T. 148 per person. Fares for those travelling only as far as Kara 
(p. 406): by motor-car or motor-trolley, P.T.50 for one person, for each 
extra person P.T. 5 (return journey P.T.5 per person); by hand-trolley 
P.T. 12 for two persons, for each extra person Ben 6s 

Comp. John Ball’s ‘Kharga Oasis, its Topography and Geology’ (Cairo, 
4900) and H. J. L. Beadnell’s ‘An Egyptian Oasis’ (London, 1909). 


The oasis of Kharga, Arabic El-W4ahdt el-Khdarga (‘the outer 
oases’), the ‘Southern Oasis’ of the ancient Egyptians, the ‘Great 
Oasis’ of the Greeks and Romans, is 185 M. long and 20-50 M. broad, 

26* 
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and is situated in N. Lat. 25°26’ and E. Long. 30°33’. Like other 
oases Kharga is surrounded by a fairly steep chain of cretaceous lime- 
stone hills, which rise in terraces to the height of 1440 ft. on the side 
next the desert. Thanks to numerous springs issuing from clefts in 
the cretaceous marl, the oasis was extremely fertile in antiquity and 
contained many towns and settlements, whose ruins exist to this day. 
In the middle ages, however, its prosperity waned. In modern times 
an effort was made by the Corporation of Western Egypt, the com- 
pany which built the railway, to extend the area of cultivation by 
boring artesian wells; the enterprise, however, was unsuccessful, 
and the railway was sold to the government. The main wealth of 
the oasis consists in its date-palms, about 50,000 in number, but 
fruit-trees, rice, and other crops are grown. Kharga and Dakhla 
(p. 408) form the province of the Southern Desert, the governor of 
which has his headquarters at Kharga. The aggregate population of 
the two oases is about 29,000. 

Diverging from the Cairo and Luxor line at Oasis Junction 
(p. 231), the Oases Railway runs W.., at first through cultivated land 
but afterwards ascending towards the desert, to (31/5 M.) Kéara (rest- 
house, 4 beds, P. 70 P.T., good). A halt for breakfast is made here. 
The line follows the edge of the cultivated land a little farther, then 
strikes off into the desert, gradually ascending through the wide Wadi 
Samhtd, which narrows as we ascend and is flanked by picturesque 
sand-eroded rocks. At 25 M. the plateau is reached, and a boundless 
sea of gravelly desert extends on every hand, giving place farther on 
to a rocky waste. After 90M. the railway begins to descend through 
the Wddi Refaf (121/o M. long), a rocky valley of peculiar beauty. 
It then crosses a wide plain and at (106 M.) Mehertg (Mahériq) 
reaches the level of the oasis. 

122M. El-Kharga (190 ft. ; Rest House, 6 beds, P. 100P.T., good, 
previous notice to be given at the Kara rest-house, see above; tents 
and provisions for excursions supplied), with about 8000 inhab., 
fine palms, two mosques, a school, and a large hospital, is the chief 
town in the oasis. The post office is situated in the principal square. 
Part of the town is a labyrinth of narrow dark lanes, which resemble 
tunnels, being roofed over with palm-trunks or palm-branches 
daubed with mud. In the N. part of the town are the new govern- 
ment buildings (markaz) and a government rest-house. 

The chief Rurns in the N. part of the oasis may be visited from 
Kharga in a day (donkeys available). 

The large *Temple of Hibis, 21/. M. to the N. of Kharga, is pic- 
turesquely situated in a grove of palms. This temple, built by Darius I. 
(521-486 B.C.) in honour of Amun (comp. p. clxxiv), was excavated 
by the archxological expedition of the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York in 1909-14 and has been restored by the Egyptian Department 
of Antiquities. The axis of the temple runs E. and W., and the 
building is approached through four gateways. On the right wing of 
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the second gateway is a Greek inscription of sixty-six lines, dating 
from the 2nd year of the Roman Emperor Galba(A.D.69). We enter 
the temple through a Colonnade, built by Nektanebis IT. (858-341 
B.C.), which is adjoined by a Colonnaded Court. Beyond these are 
a Vestibule (pronaos) and the small Hypostyle Hall, borne by four 
columns. A staircase to the left leads to a chamber dedicated to the 
cult of Osiris. In the Sanctuary are some interesting representations 
of gods (Astarte on horseback, Astarte with bow and arrows, etc. ). 
To the left is a staircase ascending to the roof, to the right is a small 
chamber with a representation of the god Khnum shaping the king 
on the potter’s wheel. 

On a sandstone hill, 20 min. 8.E., is the Temple of Nadara, dating 
from the time of Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138-161) and surrounded by 
a lofty brick wall. The pronaos (p. clxxii), which was separated from 
the forecourt on the E. by columns connected by stone screens, is 
in good preservation. — The trigonometrical survey mark beside the 
temple commands a view of the N. portion of the oasis. 

On aridge about 1/) M. to the N. of the temple of Hibis is the 
*Christian Cemetery, with several hundred brick tombs dating from 
the period of the banishment of Bishops Athanasius (p. cxvi) and 
Nestorius (p. 230). Most of these are arranged on either side of a broad 
avenue. The typical tomb consists of a domed chamber, frequently 
with an E. apse and side-recesses, and a vestibule; the larger tombs 
are practically miniature basilicas (comp. p. clxxxvii). The fagades 

are not unfrequently adorned with pilasters or semi-columns and 
contain triangular recesses for the reception of lamps. Few of the 
internal decorations are preserved; in one tomb is a representation of 
Daniel in the den of lions, another has scenes from Biblical history. 
Close by is the rest-house of the Department of Antiquities (key 
kept by the custodian of the cemetery). — Between the temple and 
the cemetery lie the Ruins of the Roman :Town of Hibis (Egyptian 
Hibet), some of the houses of which are in good preservation. — 
About 4/> M. to the N. of the cemetery stands the Christian Monastery 
(Qasr ‘Ain Mustafa Kashif), a brick structure in admirable preser- 
vation. The entrance, on the N. side, is protected by a lofty square 
tower. In the W. half are the monks’ cells, with vaulted roofs, 
arranged one above the other in several stories, in the H. half are the 
refectory, common room, chapel, etc. 

An expedition should be made to the large Roman Fort of Ed- 

- Deir, 151/) M. to the N.E. of Kharga, on the caravan route to Girga 
(p. 234). The fort is provided with round towers; on the N. side is 
a temple. There are other ruins in the vicinity, and 13/4 M. to the S. 
is the flat-topped Gebel Umm el-Ghenneim (1270 ft.; view). 
Excursions to the SOUTHERN PORTIONS OF THE Oasis are very interest- 
ing, but are practicable only for those who know Arabic or who bring a 
dragoman with them from Cairo or Luxor. Camels and other necessaries 


may be obtained at Kharga, preferably through a government official 
(introduction desirable). — Apout 1/2 day's march brings us to the villages 
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and ruins of Qasr el-Ghucida, situated about the middle of the oasis, to 
the S. of the Quin el-Gennah (Gandh, Gindh). A lofty brick wall surrounds 
an enclosure covered with small brick houses and containing a temple of 
the Ptolemaic period, built of red sandstone and adorned with reliefs and 
inscriptions, About 2!/2 M. farther on is Qasr “Ain ez-Zaiydn, with a Roman 
temple. A journey of 41/2-2 days to the S. from this point, vid the large 
village of Beris (Baris) or Berys (170 ft.; rest-house to the E. of the village) 
and Zi-Maks, brings us to the Qasr Dash, the Kysis of the ancients, with a 
Jarge temple of the Roman imperial epoch. There is another brick temple 
in the vicinity. 


Dakhla. 


The Oasis of Dakhla (Dakhel, Arabic El- Wahdt ed-Ddakhla, i.e. 
‘the inner oasis’), the most populous of the oases, is situated in N. 
Lat. 25°28’ and E. Long. 28°58’, 43 M. to the W. of Kharga, and is 
reached from the town of Kharga by motor-car in 9 hrs. (to Gedida; 
P.T. 150 per person), or by camels in 3-4 days. From Asyat (p. 226) 
it is reached in 7 days. The chief places in the oasis are El-Qasr 
(394 ft), Gedida (accommodation at the ‘omda’s), Balat (Balat), Mat 
(390 ft.; rest-house), and Qalamén. About 2 hrs. 8.W. of El-Qasr 
is a large ruined temple of the Roman imperial time. 

Comp. H. J. L, Beadnell’s Dakhla Oasis (Cairo, 1901). 
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Route Page 
Preliminary information: 20.48 seein uei ee se r09 
Land and People. — History. ....... . 410, 411 

30. From Shellfl to Kalabsha . . . ......... 444 


Debéa, 414. — Tafa, 415. 

34. From Kalabsha to Korosko. . ......-.--.-- + 449 
Dendiir, 419. — Garf Husein, 42), — Ed-Dakka, 421. 
Kaban, El-Maharraqa, 423. — Es-Sebii'a, 424. 


39. From Korosko to Abu Simbel . ...-.-+-+.-s 426 
a eet 426. — Ed-Derr, 427. — Ibrim, ‘Aniba, 


33. The Rock Temples of Abu Simbel ......-. . 484 


34. From Abu Simbel to Wadi Halfa. ....... . 487 
Buhen, 433. — Second Cataract, 439. — Semna, AAO, 


Tickers oF ADMiIssIon to the antiquities, see p. 212. — As 
Shellal (Philae) is not yet united by railway with Wadi Halfa, visitors 
to Lower Nubia are practically dependent upon the steamers. The 
journey by land, on camels or donkeys, is fatiguing and by no means 
recommended; and the costly dahabiya (p. 246) will be employed 
only by travellers with special aims. By small parties or single 
travellers the trip may well be made by motor-boat (to be hired at 
‘Aswan; comp. p. 378). — All the ruined sites of Nubia are free 
from floods in summer and autumn. 


Nile Steamers. Regular communication between Shellal and 
Wadi Halfa (244 M.; railway connection for Kharttim) is maintained 
by the SipAn GovsrnmEnT Express Srramers (Sudan, Britain, 
Lotus, and Meroé), which run in connection with the express trains, 
leaving Shellal on Mon. and Thurs. afternoons and returning from 
Wadi Halfa on Mon. and Thurs. evenings. The boats are stern-wheelers 
and are well fitted up. The voyage upstream takes A1-42hrs., down- 
stream $71/ hrs., a stay of 1 or 2hrs. usually being made at Es-Sebii'a 
(p. 424), and Abu Simbel (p. 431). The Mon, steamer remains at 
Wadi Halfa from Wed. to Mon., and the Thurs. steamer from Sat. to 
Thurs., so that ample time is available for the excursion to the 
Second Cataract (p. 439). Fare from Shellal to Wadi Halfa 1st class 
P.T. 560, 2nd class P.T. 350; meals {st class P.T. 80 per day, 
Ond class P.T. 50. During the season tickets for ‘independent tours’ 
also are issued (4st class, including meals): from Shellal to Wadi 
Halfa and back, with a motor-boat excursion to the Second Cataract, 
in 4-6 days, £E 12%/5-17 according to the month; from Shellal to 
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Khartim (comp. p.445) and back (including 4st class railway fare 
and hotel charges) in 9 days, £E 42 (early season, £31). Although 
these steamers make no halt of any duration except at Wadi Halfa, 
travellers who are not specially interested in archeology will obtain a 
sufficiently adequate idea of the scenery of Nubia on this voyage. — 
There is also a weekly mail-steamer (‘intermediate service’), starting 
from Shellal on Tues. (from Wadi Halfa on Sat.), which calls at almost 
all stations and completes the voyage in 60 hrs.; fares as for the 
express-steamers (no meals provided). Information and time-tables 
may be obtained on application to the tourist agents at Cairo (p. 40) 
or from the agency of the Sidan Government Steamers at Aswan 
railway station, and the Grand Hotel (p. 378). 

Tourist Stramzrs, Travellers who desire to inspect the ruined 
sites of Nubia more closely will avail themselves of Messrs. Thos. 
Cook & Son’s tourist steamer Thebes (comp. p. 214), which plies 
during the season (in 1928-29 every Mon. from the beginning of 
Dec. to the beginning of March) and takes seven days for the trip 
from Shellal to Wadi Halfa and back; return-fare, including meals, 
301. (single-berth cabin with private bath AOl., double cabin for one 
passenger 35/.), from Cairo 100-4602. 

The IrrmeRary of Cook’s steamer was as follows in 1928-29, 

Ist Day. Start from Shellal (Phil#) on Mon. at 3,30 p.m. and 
proceed 8. past Debéd and Qertassi. 

2nd Day. To Dendir (visit to the temple, p. 449) and Garf 
Husein (visit to the temple, p. 420), and thence vid Ed-Dakka to 
Es-Sebii‘a (visit to the temple, p. 424) and Korosko (p. 426). 

3rd Day. To El-‘Amada (visit to the temple, p. 426) and thence 
past Ed-Derr and Qasr Ibrim to Abu Simbel, which is reached about 
6 p.m. 

4th Day. Visit to the temples of Abu Simbel (p. 434). Start 
again at 141 a.m. and reach Wadi Halfa (p. 438) about 5 p.m. 

5th Day. Excursion to the Second Cataract (p. 439). 

6th Day, Start at 8.30 a.m. for Abu Simbel (p. 431). 

7th Day. To Ed-Derr (p. 427), Korosko (p. 426), and Kalabsha 
(visit to the temples, pp. 446, 418), arriving at Shellal on Sun. evening. 

Land and People. Nubia (Arabic Bilad el-Bardbra, ‘land of the 
Berbers’, p. 1xii) extends from the First Cataract to Merowe (p. 446), 
i.e. to 18° .N. Latitude. It is divided into Lower Nubia (from Phile 
to Wadi Halfa) and Upper Nubia (from Wadi Halfa southwards). 
Politically, the portion to the N. of Faras (p. 437) belongs to the 
Egyptian mudirtya of Aswan, in which it forms the district of Ed- 
Derr (p. 427). The rest of Lower Nubia and the whole of Upper 
Nubia has, since its reconquest in 1898 (p.cxxx), been placed under 
the administration of the Anglo-Egyptian Sidan. In Lower Nubia 
the arable area is seldom more than a few hundred yards in width; 
and at not a few points, especially on the W. bank, the desert ad- 
vances right up to the river-brink. Moreover in the neighbourhood of 
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the Aswan Dam (comp. p. 396) the possibility of cultivation is greatly 
restricted. The population (c. 120,000) is in consequence very scanty. 
Comp. p. lxiii. — Lower Nubia was known to the ancient Egyptians 
as the land of Wewet, while the countries on the Upper Nile, from 
Wadi Halfa southwards, were included under the single name of 
Kush, the Oush of the Bible. The Greeks and Romans called them 
Zthiopia. The present inhabitants of Nubia are more faithful to 
their ancient manners and customs than the Egyptians. When the 
huge storage-lake, extending far into Northern Nubia, was formed 
by the dam at Aswan, the villages within its basin were removed to 
the heights (comp. p. 397). This fact accounts for the numerous 
ruined villages seen under water or on the edge of the lake. 


History. In prehistoric times, a light upon which has been 
thrown of recent years by the systematic excavation of Nubian 
cemeteries, Lower Nubia was inhabited by the same race (a branch 
of the brown Mediterranean stock) as Egypt proper. A uniform 
culture thus prevailed from the Nile delta southwards to the Second 
Cataract. At the beginning, however, of the historical period 
(3200 B.C.), which coincides with the foundation of the united king- 
dom of Egypt, the latter’s civilization made great strides, reaching 
its material and artistic zenith in the Pyramid age. Meanwhile Nubia 
remained in its original condition. The burials of those times bear 
witness tothe dire poverty of the inhabitants. The cultural connection 
with Egypt was practically destroyed. In the earliest Egyptian texts 
Lower Nubia is the country through which the products of the Sadan 
(ebony, ivory, leopard-skins, gums and resins, etc.) were imported. 
Under the 6th Dyn. (p. ciii) Nubian mercenaries were enlisted by 
the Pharaohs, and the princes of Elephantine (p. 383) undertook 
trading expeditions to the lands of the upper Nile. A great change 
took place in the population of Lower Nubia in the period between 
the Ancient and Middle Empires, towards the end of the 3rd millen- 
nium B.C, Nubian tribes, pressing forwards from the S., took 
possession of the districts between the First and Second Cataracts. 
They brought with them to their new territory their own African 
culture, which, however, embodied many local traditions and did 
not altogether escape the influence of Egypt. Thus arose a char- 
acteristic Nubian civilization, which reached its apogee under the 
Middle Empire (p. ciii). At the same time political differences 
with Egypt sprang up. Even in the time of the 14th Dyn. the 
Pharaohs attempted to subdue Nubia and gain control of the 
important trade route to the Sadan. Butit was not until the 12th Dyn. 
that the conquest of Nubia was successful and the frontier of Egypt 
advanced to Semna (p. 440). In order to guard the newly acquired 
possessions a chain of forts was erected in the rocky valley of Batn 
el-Hagar (p. 439), with its numerous cataracts, between Halfa and 
Semna. Nubia regained its independence during the decline of 
Egypt under the Hyksos kings (p. civ), but became an Egyptian 
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Possession again at the beginning of the New Empire. The Pharaohs 
of the 48th Dyn. penetrated still farther S. and made themselves 
masters of the land of Kush as far as Napata (p. 445), which then 
became the southernmost city of the empire. The conquered regions 
were incorporated with the southernmost province of Egypt proper, 
which began at Elkab (p. 865), and the whole of the great province 
thus formed was placed under an official who bore the title of ‘Prince 
of Kush and Governor of the Southern Lands’. Under the established 
rule of Egypt Nubia rapidly prospered. Egyptian civilization, which 
had already penetrated Nubia before the time of the 18th Dyn., now 
spread throughout the land, gradually obliterating the Nubian culture 
of the Middle Empire. Under the 18th Dyn. Nubia was completely 
Egypticized. Beautiful temples, little inferior in size and embel- 
lishment to those of the motherland, arose in profusion, especially 
on the W. bank of the Nile, which was safer from the attacks of the 
HE. Beduin. Most of them were dedicated to the great Egyptian gods, 
Amun, Ré-Harakhte, and Ptah; but in some of them other deities 
also were worshipped, such as Isis and others of the Egyptian gods, 
the local Nubian god Dedun, the deceased King Sesostris II. (p. civ), 
who united the réles of first conqueror and patron-saint of Nubia, 
and occasionally also the reigning king and queen (pp. 424, 424, 
431, 435). The temple inscriptions were composed in the Egyptian 
language and written in the Egyptian character, and Egyptian 
became the official language, although the great mass of the people 
adhered to the Nubian tongue. 

Nubia continued to be a political and cultural dependency of 
Egypt until about 1100 B.C. But when the power of the Pharaohs 
waned under the 24st Dyn. (p. cvii) Nubia shook off her allegiance 
again and a native Erstor1an MonaRrony was established, with 
Napata as its capital (p. 445). But the civilization of this kingdom 
continued to be Egyptian; and its monarchs, who were dependent 
on the priests, regarded themselves as the true protectors of the 
Egyptian religion and as the legitimate rulers of Egypt. About 
730 B.C, the Ethiopian Piankhi (p. cviii) temporarily overran all 
Egypt, and shortly afterwards an Ethiopian dynasty (the 25th; 
p- Cviii) established itself firmly on the Egyptian throne. But in little 
more than a century (about 654B. C.) the kingdom of these Ethiopian 
Pharaohs was restricted to Nubia, of which the N. border then lay 
near Philw (Konosso, p. 395). 

Comparatively full information is available regarding the kings 
of the next period, who resided at Napata, and we hear of the fruit- 
less expedition into Lower Nubia of the army of Psammetichos II. 
(c. 590 B.C.) and of Cambyses? attempts at conquest (525 B.C.). 
After that time the history of the country is obscure, The capital 
was transferred from Napata to Meroé (p. 448) about 300 B.O., but 
a branch of the royal family continued to rule over N. Ethiopia from 
Napata. 
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Egyptian civilization gradually declined in Nubia. The Egyptian 
hieroglyphic writing became corrupted and a native Meroitic hiero- 
glyphic and cursive character was developed (p. cxxxvili), which, 
about the beginning of the Christian era, began to be used for 
writing the native (so-called Meroitic) language even in official 
documents. 

During the Pronemaic anp RoMAN ImpERiaL Epocus the S. 
frontier of Egypt was near Hierasykaminos (p. 423), and it was 
occasionally pushed farther S. as far as Primis (p. 429). On the 
other hand the Ethiopians sometimes succeeded in extending their 
power as far N. as Phila, and perhaps even occupied part of Upper 
Egypt. When the Romans first came to Egypt Candace, queen of 
N. Ethiopia, attacked the Roman province, but was repulsed by the 
Roman governor Petronius in 23 B.C. (p. 424). About this time also 
the Blemmyes, a nomadic race of the E. desert (comp. p. lx), who 
had previously acknowledged the suzerainty of Ethiopia, assumed 
an aggressive attitude. Not content with harassing the N. parts of 
Lower Nubia, they carried their depredations also into the Roman 
territory in S. Egypt (comp. p. cxv), until finally the Romans gave 
way before them. Diocletian (c. A.D. 300) withdrew from Nubia 
altogether, retiring within the bounds of Egypt proper, to the N. of 
Philz. The Blemmyes, however, in alliance with the Nubians, 
continued their attacks on Upper Egypt; but in A.D. 451 they were 
defeated by Marcian, who concluded a peace with them (comp. 
p. 390). Previously (c. A.D. 350) the Abyssinian kings of Aksum 
had conquered the upper valley of the Nile and put an end to the 
Meroitic kingdom. 

Christianity established itself at Phile in the 4th cent., and 
thence extended throughout Nubia, where the temples were con- 
verted into churches. In A.D. 640 Egypt and the Upper Nile Valley 
fell into the hands of the Arabs. ‘Amr (p. cxvii) penetrated as far 
as Dongola and imposed tribute upon Nubia, but no enduring sub- 
jugation of the country was effected. Shams ed-Déla, brother of 
Saladin, took possession of the fortress of Ibrim (p. 429) in 1173 
and plundered the church treasury; but Christianity yielded to 
Islam very gradually, and a Christian kingdom lingered at Soba 
on the Blue Nile (p. 460) until the middle ages. We know little 
of the Mohammedan principalities established at Ed-Derr (p. 427), 
Dongola (p. 447), Sennar (p. 461), and other points in Nubia. In 
{824 Ismail Pasha conquered the whole of Nubia for his father, 
Muhammed ‘Ali (pp. OXXv, oxxvi). For the later history of the 
country, the Mahdist rebellion, and the reconquest by Kitchener, 


see pp. Oxxvii seqq. 
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31 M. sy Srzamer (comp. pp. 409, 410). — During the winter season the 
quarries and fort at Qeriassi and the temples at Tdfa and Kaldbsha are 
flooded and therefore inaccessible except by small boat. 


As we leave Shellal (p. 389) we have a fine view of the ruined 
temples of Phile (p. 390) and of the rocks of Bigga (p. 395). To the 
S.W. of Bigga lies El-Heisa (El-Hesseh), the largest of the cataract 
islands, where the cemetery of the priests of Phile was discovered. 
On the E. bank is the village of El-Mashhad, with picturesque 
old mosques. On the rocks above is a sheikh’s tomb. — On the 
E. bank, opposite the S. end of El-Heisa, is a rock-inscription of 
Phiops I. (9. ciii), relating to his victory over the Nubians. 

At Gddhi the river bends S.W., afterwards returning to its S. 
direction. The scenery becomes less wild, and a narrow strip of 
verdure appears on each bank. — To the W. is the Gebel Sheimet 
el- Wah. From time to time we observe on both banks, at low water, 
ancient dykes of huge stones, and on the summits of the higher hills 
are ruined guard-houses, dating from the Mahdist insurrection. 

91/9 M. Debod (Dadidd), a village community on both banks. On 
the W. bank are traces of an ancient quay and the Temple of Debéd, 
situated near the river. This temple was built by the Nubian king 
Ezekher-Amun, a contemporary of the earlier Ptolemies, and it was 
enlarged by Ptolemy VI. Philometor (p. cxii). From a modern flight 
of steps we pass through two Doorways, on the second of which 
appear the winged sun-disk and a Greek inscription in favour of 
Philometor and his consort Cleopatra. About 42 ft. beyond a third 
doorway (now ruined) is the temple proper. 

Of the Vestibule, the facade of which was borne by four columns 
with rich floral capitals, connected bystone screens, littlenow remains. 
The reliefs on the fagade show Augustus or Tiberius in the pres- 
ence of various deities. The side-walls of the First Hall are decorated 
with reliefs in two rows, exhibiting Ezekher-Amun sacrificing to 
various deities, Over the door is a votive inscription of the same 
monarch. Thence we proceed through an Antechamber (without de- 
coration) to the Sanctuary, which contains a granite Naos, dating 
from Euergetes II. and Cleopatra (p. oxii). The adjoining chambers 
contain nothing of interest. 

At Dimri (W. bank) is an ancient wall; and on the E. bank 
farther on is the fragment of a quay-wall, with a staircase. The 
island of Morgos (Murqus, Markos), next passed, has some pic- 
turesque ruins of houses, apparently of medieval origin. 

171/oM. Dihmit (Dehmit), on both banks, is a steamer station. — 
25 M. El-Umbarakab (Amberkab ), with considerable hamlets on both 
banks. 

To the right (W. bank) next appears the small temple of 
Qertassi(Girtds), an attractive building on a rocky plateau, recalling 
the ‘kiosk’ at Phile (p. 395). It is only 25 ft. square. Columns, 
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connected by stone screens, once supported the roof, of which only 
a single cross-beam now remains. Two Hathor-columns (at the 
entrance, which faces N.) and four other columns with elaborate 
flower-capitals (two on each side) are now standing. 

To the §. is an embankment constructed to protect the valley 
from inundation, and farther on are extensive *Sandstone Quarries, 
which yielded the stone for the temples at Phile. They contain 
numerous Greek votive inscriptions (and one demotic) dating from 
the Roman imperial epoch (Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, Septi- 
mius Severus, Caracalla, Gordian). These are addressed to Isis and 
to the Nubian deities Sruptichis and Pursepmunis. Two busts in 
high relief and an empty niche, with an Egyptian doorway, also 
deserve notice. — At the end of the quarries (3/, M. from the 
temple) is-a Roman Fort (perhaps the ancient Tzitzi), with a 
girdle-wall of large hewn stones, the inner core of which has dis- 
appeared, leaving only the outer shell. The gateway on the N. side 
shows the Egyptian cavetto cornice. On the W. side we may trace 
the ancient ditch. 

Farther on the river-valley narrows and lofty cliffs approach 
close to the stream. 

Tafa (Teifa; W. bank), the ancient Taphis. On the river bank 
are the remains of a narrow quay, on the S. side of which is a small 
nilometer. The little Temple, of the Roman period, was left un- 
finished and has no mural reliefs. The entrance faces S. The fagade 
is supported by two columns with elaborate floral capitals. In the 
’ interior of the temple are four standing columns, with floral capitals. 
— To the N. are the remains of some large structures, perhaps the 
relics of a fortified camp. — To the S. of the village lay a second 
temple, which, however, was entirely destroyed in the latter half 
of the 19th century. To the W. is a Mohammedan cemetery of an 
early period. On the hill above is a castellated building. 

Beyond Tafa the dark shining rocks advance close to both river 
banks, forming a kind of rocky gateway, known as the Bab el- 
Kalabsha. At a few isolated points a narrow strip of cultivated land 
porders the river, and on the E. bank lies a small village. The 
navigation of this reach is somewhat intricate, owing to the numerous 
rocky islands. At the point where the valley expands again lies a 
small island, with some ruined buildings. 

31 M. Kaldbsha forms a large commune on both banks of the 
Nile. — From Khartiim, a small village on the W. bank, a desert 
route leads round the Bab el-Kalabsha to Tafa (sce above). On this 
route, about 10 min. from the village, is a rock-inscription, dating 
from the 19th year of King Taharka (p. cviii). About 41/4 M. farther 
on, on a small plateau, is the ruined church of Sitta Gasma, built 
of rough stones. 

Hard by the river, as we proceed S., lie the ruins of the ancient 
town of Talmis. Closely hemmed in by modern houses appears the 
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large and picturesque *Temple of Kalabsha, built in the reign of 
Augustus on the site of an earlier sanctuary founded by Amenophis II. 
(p. cv) and refounded by one of the Ptolemies. This is the finest 
building in Nubia after the great temple of Abu Simbel (p. 431). 
It was never completely adorned with reliefs and inscriptions; and 
the reliefs that are finished are very crude, while the subjects of 
the representations are frequently misunderstood. The temple was 
probably dedicated in the first place to the Nubian god Mandulis 
(p. 391), to whom are addressed most of the dedicatory inscriptions 
found on the pylons, the walls of the vestibule, and elsewhere. It 
was converted into a church 
on the introduction of 
Christianity. The build- 
ing is in comparatively 
good preservation and has 
recently been restored. 

The approach to the 
temple is formed by a 
Causeway, about 100 ft. 
long and 26 ft. broad, con- 
structed of hewn stones 
and still in excellent pre- 
servation. At the end next 
the river is a rectangular 
projection, below which 
passes a road; at the land- 
ward end a flight of low 
steps ascends to a long 
and narrow platform im- 
mediately in front of the 
pylon. 

The Pyton (Pl. AA), the 
principal entrance to the 
temple precincts, stands 
at a slight angle with the 
axis of the temple and 
causeway. Only the top of it has been destroyed, but it has no reliefs 
whatever, with the exception of two representations of gods in the 
doorway. Hach tower of the pylon has a groove for a flagstaff (comp. 
p. 370), 

The Courr (Pl. B), between the pylon and the vestibule, was 
surrounded on three sides by colonnades, of which four columns 
(with rich foliage-capitals) on each side (N. and §.) are now erect. 
In the court side of the 8. pylon-tower are three doors, the two N. 
ones leading to two chambers, the third (S.) to a staircase ascending 
in three flights to the roof (fine view). The N. tower also contains 
a staircase. On each side of the court four narrow chambers have 
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been constructed in the wall; and a door in the N. colonnade com- 
municates with the passage round the temple and with a crypt. 
The rear wall of the court forms the imposing fagade of the vestibule, 
which is entered by the large portal in the middle. Between the 


columns are four stone screens. 

On the first screen to the left Thoth and Horus are shown pouring 
the consecrated water (typified by the hieroglyphs for ‘life’ and ‘purity’) 
upon the king. Adjacent sits the god Harsiesis of Talmis. 

On the first screen to the right is a Greek inscription. This is a decree 
of Aurelius Besarion, also named Amonius, governor of Ombos and Ele- 
phantine, ordering the owners of swine to remove their animals from the 
holy Talmis. It probably dates from A.D. 248-9, — On the second column 


to the right are two Greek inscriptions, between which is a long inserip- 
tion in the Meroitic cursive character (p. cxxxviii). — The most interesting 
inscription, however, is on the right corner of the facade. This is the 
Memorial Inscription of Silko, sub-king of the Nubians and all the Ethiopians 
(c. th cent. of the Christian era), in which he celebrates, in bad Greek, 
his victory over the Blemmyes, whom he defeated “from Primis to 
Talmis, advancing as far as Taphis [Tafa] and Talmis’’. 

The VEesTrBuLB, or Pronaos (Pl. C), the roof of which has fallen 
in, has twelve columns, with elaborate floral capitals. Most of the 
reliefs represent the emperor in presence of the gods; two, on the 
rear (W.) wall, to the left of the door, deserve notice. One shows 
one of the Ptolemies presenting a field to Isis, Mandulis, and a third 
deity; the other (right) represents Amenophis II., founder of the 
original temple (p. 416), offering a libation of wine to Min and 
Mandulis. On the stone screen to the left of the entrance is a later 
Christian painting of the three men in the fiery furnace. 


The following *TuRzs Rooms (PI. D, E, I’) have well-preserved 
reliefs, with vivid colouring, depicting the emperor in presence of 
the gods of Talmis and other deities, At the foot of the walls of 
Room D are depicted local deities with their offerings. Many of the 
inscriptions are merely sketched in in red. Small chambers have 
been constructed in the S. walls of Rooms D and E. From Room D 
we reach the Staircase, which ascends in the thickness of the wall 
to the roof of Room F. Thence the higher roofs of the front portions 
of the temple are reached by steps. Another staircase leads from 
the roof of Room E to the top of the external wall. Descending a 
few steps to the left, we reach a Chapel formed in the thickness of 
the wall. This comprises two rooms (with a crypt in the second) 
and was probably intended for the cult of Osiris. 

The INNER PassaGz (Pl, G) round the temple is entered by doors 
in the court and vestibule. The unfinished lions’ heads on the ex- 
terior of the temple proper are water-spouts. On the rear wall is 
a large relief of the emperor before the gods; below are smaller 
reliefs. The two representations of Mandulis, on the girdle-wall 
opposite these reliefs, were probably originally protected by a small 
wooden chapel. On the S. side is a well-preserved Nilometer (Pl. n). 

The W. part of the girdle-wall of the Our Passages (Pl. H) 
round the temple was built against the rock. The small Chapel 
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(Pl. I) in the S.W. angle was perhaps a birth house (p. 266). It — 
includes an unfinished open ccurt enclosed by columns and stone ~ 
screens, and a Rock Chamber (Pl. L), of which only the door has 
reliefs (the emperor before the gods). — Another well-preserved 
Chapel (P1. K), in the N.E. angle, probably dates from the Ptolemaic 
temple. 

Outside the temple are Gateways and ruins of a massive wall 
of hewn stones. On the W. hill-slope are Quarries, while the 
Remains of the Ancient Town, the houses and girdle-wall of which 
are easily traceable, stretch down into the plain. In the latter are — 
towers of rough stone. ; 


We now proceed N. from the temple of Kalabsha, turn to the 
left, and reach the (1/, hr.) *Rock Temple of Beit el-WAli 
(‘House of the Wali’), situated halfway up a hill, at the mouth 
of a side-valley. The temple, founded under Ramses Il. (p. cyi), 
consists of a vestibule, a hypostyle hall hewn in the rock, and a 
small sanctuary. The VEstrnuLE, of which only the side-walls so 
far as they were formed by the rock are now standing, was used as 
a church in Christian times, being divided into nave and aisles 
and provided with a vaulted brick roof. Our interest is excited by 
the animated *Historical Reliefs on the side-walls, of which coloured 
casts have been placed in the British Museum. 

Two scenes on the left wall represent the king’s triumph over the 
Ethiopians. In the first relief we see the king, to the right, under 
a canopy, while (in the row below) Egyptian grandees present him 
with tribute of various kinds, the principal object being a tablet 
adorned with plants, from which hang rings and skins. Behind 
these are two fettered negroes, after whom come negroes with offer- 
ings (monkeys, greyhounds, a leopard, a giraffe, an ostrich, cattle) 
and women with their children (one carrying her children in a basket 
held on her back by a strap round her forehead). One of the oxen 
has horns represented as arms, between which is the head of a negro 
suing for mercy. In the upper row we see the above-mentioned tablet 
placed before the king, while the governor of Ethiopia is being adorned 
with gold chains of honour; farther on are rings of gold, chairs, ele- 
phants’ tusks, bows, shields, leopard-skins, ebony, fans, and other 
articles brought as tribute; negroes approach with their offerings 
(cattle, antelopes, a lion, ete.). — In the second relief the king and 
his sons appear in chariots dashing against the negro foe. The ne- 
groes flee to their village, which lies among dim-palms. A wounded 
negro is led by two comrades to his wife and children, while another 
woman crouches over a fire and cooks a meal. 

The reliefs on the right wall refer to the wars against the Syrians 
and Libyans. In the first scene (beginning to the right) the Pharaoh 
stands upon two prostrate enemies, grasping three others (Syrians) 
by the hair, while a prince leads fettered prisoners before him. — 
In the second relief the king appears before a Syrian fortress; on 
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the battlements are men and women suing for mercy (notice the 
woman holding her child by the arm); the king seizes one of the 
enemy (who holds a broken bow) by the hair to kill him; below, 
one of the royal princes is beating in the doors with an axe. — 
The third relief shows the king in his chariot, charging the fleeing 
Syrians; he kills two of the foes, while two others are bound to his 
chariot. — In the next scene the king smites a Libyan, while his dog 


seizes the foe. — In the fifth relief we see King Ramses II. enthroned , 


Deneath a canopy, with his lion at his feet. His son Amen-her-wnamf 
leads Syrian prisoners to him. 

Three doors lead from the vestibule into the HyrostyLe Hawn, 
which was hewn in the rock. The ceiling of the hall is borne by 
two ‘proto-Doric’ columns (p.clxiv), each with four plain sides on 
which are inscriptions. The mural reliefs are well executed, but 
their subjects are of no special interest. They represent the king 
before the gods and (on each side of the side-doors) smiting his 
enemies (a Syrian and an Ethiopian). — The SanoruaRy has 
similar reliefs. By the rear wall are three statues of the gods, now 
defaced beyond recognition. These two rock- chambers also were 
used as a Christian church. 


31. From Kalabsha to Korosko. 
Comp. the Map, p. 414. 

87 M. sy Srzamer (comp. pp. 409, 410). — During the winter season 
the temple at Denddr, the fortress at Kushtamna, the temple of Dakka, 
part of the fortress at Kaban, and the temples at Qérta and at Hl-Maharraqa 
are flooded and inaccessible. 

Kalabsha, see p. 415. — 4'/o M. Abu Hér, on both banks, is 
situated under the tropic of Cancer. On the E, bank lie Sheqig (Shigeig) 
and, farther on, the chief village Abu Hor, with post and telegraph 
offices. It is also a steamer station, On the rocks on the barren 
W. bank are numerous graffiti of ships and animals (some of them 
of hoary antiquity) and a few inscriptions of the Middle Empire. 

Abu Tarfa (W. bank). About 1 M. to the 5, is a rock-cave with 
the tomb ofa sheikh, The low rapids here, caused by granite rocks 
in the Nile, are known as the Bab Abu Hor. 

121/.M. Murwaw (on both banks) is a steamer station. At Kubd- 
shdb (Kobosh), on the W. bank, are ancient quay-walls with a nilo- 
meter and an unfinished little rock-chapel. A little to the N. is 
a curious irrigation arrangement hewn in the rock. 

On the W. bank, opposite the village of Dendar, appears the 
small Temple of Dendtr, built by Augustus on the site of the ancient 
Tutsis and dedicated to various gods, including Pede-ése and Pe- 
Hor, the sons of Kuper, two local deified heroes. The temple 
stands upon a platform, immediately at the foot of the mountains, 
and is preceded by a broad terrace. Of the Pynon, which formed 
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the entrance to the temple, only the stone doorway remains; the 
towers, probably built of brick, have disappeared. At the top of the 
portal is the winged sun-disk, and within and on the front (E.) 
and back(W.) is the emperor sacrificing to various gods. Beyond 
the portal we enter an open Court, which was originally enclosed 
by brick walls. The fagade of the TpmpPLE is adorned with two fine 
columns with floral capitals, once connected with the side-walls by 
stone screens. The walls of the Vestibule are embellished with re- 
liefs of the emperor in presence of the gods. The other two Small 
Rooms have no decoration. In the rear wall of the innermost is a 
False Door, surmounted by serpents, with representations of Pede- 
ése and Pe-Hér praying to Isis and Osiris. The NV. and 8S. Exterior 
Walls of the temple are adorned with interesting reliefs. On the 
N. wall, to the left of the door from the vestibule, appears the 
emperor offering a piece of cloth to Pe-Hor, on the S. wall, below, 
to the left of the door, he sacrifices to Pede-ése, who is accom- 
panied by a woman, probably his wife. 

Among the various /nscriptions placed on the walls by visitors to the 
temple is one in Coptic, in which a certain presbyter Abraham records 
that he erected a cross here in the church at the command of the Nubian 
king Eispanome. This appears within the S. side-door of the vestibule. 

Above the temple is a small Rock Chapel, with a door showing the 
Egyptian cornice. In the cliffs to the N. of the temple are Quarries. The 
stones lying in front of these are, perhaps, remains of ancient houses. 

Beyond the steamer station at (18!/, M.) Martya (Maria), a 
commune on both banks, the banks of the Nile become flatter and 
are partly cultivated. 

23 M. Qirsha (Qersha, Girsha ; E. bank), situated in a wide belt 
of cultivated land, lies beside the ruins of the ancient Byzantine 
fortress of Sabagéra, which stretches up the hill from the river and 
is enclosed by strong stone walls. 


Opposite, on the W. bank, lie the village (steamer station) and 
Rock Temple of Garf Husein (Gerf Hussein). The Egyptian name 
of this temple was Per-Ptah, the ‘House of Ptah’. It was founded 
in the reign of Ramses II. by Setaw, governor of Nubia (p. 427), 
and it was dedicated to Ptah of Memphis and his fellow-gods. 
In front of the rock-temple proper lay a quadrangular Court 
(Pl. A), which was surrounded by covered colonnades. The E, 
colonnade had plant-columns, while the others were supported by 
pillars, against which stood figures of Ramses II. Two of the col- 
umns and five of the pillars, with the remains of the architrave, are 
still extant. The W. side of the court is bounded by the rock-fagade 
of the temple, hewn to imitate a pylon and decorated in a corre- 
sponding style. On the left side of the portal is a relief of Ramses 
offering fresh vegetables to Ptah. Passing through this portal, we 
enter a large Haun (Pl. B), 45 ft. square, hewn out of the rock. 
The ceiling is supported by six pillars, 28 ft. high, against which 
are statues of the king like those in the court. On each side of the 
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hall are four recesses, each with the king, in the guise of a god 
under various titles, standing between two deities. 

In the recesses on the Left (S.) Side (from left to right): 41. The 
king between Amon-Ré and Mut, 2. between Horus, lord of Beki (Ki- 
ban), and Horus, lord of Buhen (Halfa); 3. between Ptah-Tenen and the 
cow-headed Hathor; 4. between Ptah and Sakhmet. — In the recesses on 
the Right (N.) Side (from left to right): 1. The king between Khnum and 
Anuket; 2. between Nefertém and Satet; 3. between Horus, lord of Mem 
(‘Aniba), and Isis; 4. between Harakhte and Ews-os. — The reliefs on the 
walls of the hall, showing the king before various deities, are unimportant. 

The following ANTEROoM 
(P1.C), about 36 ft. wide though 
only 17 ft. deep, is entered by 
a small door, on the left side of 
which is the king before Ptah. 
The ceiling is supported by two 
square pillars. The walls and 
pillars are embellished with 
representations of the king in 
presence of various gods (in- 
cluding the deified Ramses). 
To the right and left lie two 
chambers. At the back are 
three chapels, the central and 
largest of which is the Sanc- 
tuaRy (Pl. D). On the walls 

_of this chamber are reliefs. On 
the left wall Ramses before the 
boat of Ptah; on the right wall, 
the king before the boat of 
Harakhte. In the centre of the 
sanctuary is a pedestal, wrought 
out of the rock, for the sacred 
boat. At the back isa recess with 
four seated figures, representing 
(from left to right) Ptah, the 
deified Ramses, Ptah-Tenen, 
and Hathor with the cow’s head. 


Above Qirsha and Garf Hu- 


sein the scenery relapses inta 
“monotony. — 29 M. Kushtamna (Koshtamna), a commune on both 


panks (steamer station on the E. bank). On the E. bank rises the 
Gebel Haydti. On the W. bank is a brick-built fortress of the 
Middle Empire, known to the natives as Kuri. Extensive sand- 
banks and granite rocks interrupt the course of the river. 

35 M. Ed-Dakka, on the W. bank, is a steamer station. Dakka 
is the Greek Pselchis, near which the Roman general Petronius de- 
feated the Ethiopians in 23 B.C. (comp. p. 413). 

ae 
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A little to the S. of the landing-place and not far from the 
river bank is the Temple of Dakka, which occupies the site of an 
earlier shrine, probably of the New Empire, and was dedicated 
to Thoth of Pnubs, an Ethiopian town. By the Greeks this god 
was called Paotnuphis. The most ancient part of the building 
dates from the time of the Ethiopian king Ergamenes and his con- 
temporary Ptolemy IV. Philopator (p. cxii). Euergetes II. (p. cxii) 
added a vestibule, and the temple received its final form under the 
Roman emperors by the addition of the sanctuary and pylon. The 
temple lies with its main axis parallel to the river (i.e. running 
N. and S8.), contrary to the usual rule in Nubian temples. 

The entrance is by a well-preserved Pyton, which stood in the 
outer girdle-wall. Each pylon-tower has a groove for a flagstaff; 
and both have a few isolated reliefs on the outside and numerous 
inscriptions, chiefly Greek, though some, added by visitors to the 
temple, are demotic and Meroitic (p. cxxxviii). Within the central 
gateway, on the left side, is a representation of the king making 
offerings to Thoth, Tefnut, and Hathor, and (below) to Isis. 

The ASCENT OF THE PyYLon is attractive. In each tower there is a stair- 
case, beginning in a guard-room at the foot and passing three other rooms 
in the successive stories. On the platform at the top of the W. tower are 
numerous inscriptions written by visitors and also carved representations 
of footprints, indicating the spots where the worshippers stood. The roof 
of the central portal may be reached from the W. tower. 

No trace now remains of the court between the pylon and the 
vestibule. The fagade of the VestiBpuLE has two columns with floral 
capitals, connected with the side-walls by means of screens. On 
the walls are representations of the king before the gods of Dakka. 
On the E. wall the Pharaoh proffers to the god Thoth, patron of 
the scribes, a palette, which is borne by Isis and Nephthys and is, 
perhaps, symbolical of Osiris. Reliefs of an Ethiopian king occur 
on the rear wall (at the top, to the left). The vestibule was at a 
later date used as a church and was painted over with sacred sub- 
jects, traces of which are still visible. — The doorway in the rear 
wall was originally the main entrance to the earlier temple. On the 
jambs are a number of reliefs: left, Philopator before Ré, Khnum, 
and Isis; right, Philopator before Amon-Ré, Harendotes, and Isis. 
Within the portal an emperor dedicates the figure of Maat to the 
god Thoth of Pnubs and to the lion-headed Tefnut. 

We next enter the TRANSVERSE CHAMBER. A staircase, on the 
right, led hence to the roof of the temple in the Roman period ; 
at the top is a crypt in the thickness of the wall. — The follow- 
ing CHAMBER was built by Ergamenes. Of its reliefs only one is 
interesting (right wall): Ergamenes making a libation of wine to 
a god described as ‘Pharaoh of Senmet’ (Bigga) and to the goddess 
Anuket. — A small door (of later construction) in the E. wall 
admits to Two Cuampers. On the back-wall of the second are 
two lions sitting face to face; above them is a baboon (Thoth) 
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worshipping the goddess Tefnut (in the form of a lioness); higher 
up are two ibises. : 

The SancruaRy, containing the granite shrine, is embellished 
with clumsy reliefs by an unidentified emperor, who appears in them 
before various deities. An interesting relief represents the Nile gods 
approaching the sacred fig-tree, beneath which sits Thoth in the form 
of a baboon. In the rear wall are a door (of later construction) and 
two windows (surmounted by the winged sun-disk). On the out- 
side of this wall was a large door-shaped recess, containing a relief 
of Thoth of Pnubs. 

On the E. bank, nearly opposite Dakka, lies the commune of 
El-‘Allagi. A little to the N. of the steamer station is Kaban (or 
Kubban), the ancient Beki, with the ruins of a Fortress of the Middle 
Empire (p. ciii), commanding the road to the under-mentioned gold 
mines. The fortress was enclosed by a lofty wall of sun-dried bricks, 
mats, and wooden logs, and was defended by a ditch. Within the 
wall, on the S. side, lay a small temple. — Adjacent are two almost 
completely demolished Temples, one to the S., the other to the N. 
of the village. Near the former is a rock-hewn Cistern, to the E. of 
which, in the desert, are several tombs of the Middle Empire. 

From Kibin a route leads through the extensive WaAni ‘AtiAai to 
(40 M.; a camel-ride of 11/2 day) the Gold Mines of Umm Garaydt ( Wadi 
Khawanib), situated in 22°40 N. Lat. and 33° 18’. Long. These were worked 
until the middle ages, and granite mortars and mills and other apparatus 
used in the search for gold are still to be seen. The mines are now (since 
4902) being worked again by an English company. In the same neigh- 
pbourhood are traces of various other ancient mines. 

At (88 M.) Qarta, on the W. bank, are the ruins of a small 
temple, dedicated to Isis, on the site of an earlier shrine of the 
New Empire. — In the river lies the large and usually flooded is- 
land of Zerdr, known also as Gexiret Odrta. On the W. bank, 11/4 M. 
farther on, and to the S. of the villages of Ofeduina (Ofedunia) and 
Birba, lies the small Temple of El-Maharraqa, better known as 
the Temple of Ofeduina. This marks the site of the ancient town of 
Hierasykaminos (‘the sacred sycamore’; p- 443), which lay on the 
extreme boundary of the Egyptian kingdom under the Ptolemies 
and the Romans. The unfinished temple (restored) dates from the 
Roman period and was dedicated to Sarapis. It includes a rect- 
angular court, surrounded on three sides by covered colonnades. 
The entrance is on the E. side. The columns on the S. side are 
connected by stone screens, and through the central one of these a 
door leads to the rest of the temple. The spiral staircase of masonry, 
which leads to the roof of the colonnade from the N.E. corner of the 
court, is an unusual feature. 

4A M. El- Maharraga (Miharraga), on both panks. On a flat- 
topped hill on the W. bank, 11/4, M. to the 8. of the temple, stands 
the Byzantine Fortress of Mehendi. This is surrounded by a thick 
wall strengthened with towers, except on the side next the river, 
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where the steepness of the hill was considered protection enough. 
From the main entrance, on the S. side, a street leads to a church 
and thence to an open space. The houses, built of brick and stone, 
have vaulted roofs and are in good preservation. 

50 M. Saiydla (Seyala), on both banks, with a post and telegraph 
office; the steamer station is on the KE. bank. — 56 M. El-Madiq is 
a steamer station on the W. bank. The mountains on the E. become 
higher. The river makes a wide bend to the W. 

68 M. Wddi el-‘Arab, on both banks, is inhabited by an Arabic- 
speaking population. 

The village of Es-Sebt‘'a (Es-Siba‘) consists of two parts, one on 
each bank of the Nile. On the W. bank (station of the government 
steamer), amid the tawny desert-sand, lies the well-preserved 
Temple of Sebi‘a, called by the Egyptians Per-Amun (‘House of 
Amun’). This temple was dedicated to Amun and the sun-god Ré- 
Harakhte by Ramses II, and is constructed on the same plan as 
the temple at Garf Husein (p. 420). Ramses himself also was wor- 
shipped here as a god. The temple precincts are enclosed by a 
partly demolished brick wall, in which is a Sronr Garsway (PI. 4), 
flanked by a statue of Ramses II. and a royal sphinx and leading 
to the First Forzcourt (Pl. 2). The central path is lined with six 
lion-sphinxes wearing the double crown, whence the modern name 
of Es-Sebi‘a (‘the lions’) is derived. Behind we note the stone 
basins for ablutions. We pass through a demolished Brick Pynon 
(Pl. 3) to reach the Snconp Forxcourt (Pl. 4), adorned on either 
side with two very fine hawk-headed sphinxes, images of the sun- 
god Ré-Harakhte. On the left of this court lies another small Brick 
Tgmrxyx, with a main chamber (Pl. 5) containing an altar dedicated 
to Amon-Ré and Re-Harakhte; in an adjoining room (Pl. 6) are two 
round storage-places. 

A staircase (Pl. 7; restored) ascends to the terrace on which 
stands the temple proper. Its entrance is a well-preserved StonxE 
Pyton (P19; 65 ft. high, 80 ft. wide), in front of which stood four 
colossal statues of the king. One of these, on the left, holding a 
staff with a ram’s head, the symbol of Amon-Ré, is still upright; 
the prostrate statue on the right holds the symbol of Re-Harakhte, 
a staff with a hawk’s head. The weathered reliefs on the towers show 
the king slaying a heap of enemies in the presence of Amon-Ré or 
Re-Harakhte. Passing through the central doorway (with reliefs of 
Ramses II. sacrificing to the gods), we enter the Courr (Pl. 10), 
which is 65 ft. square and is adorned on either side with colonnades 
of five pillars with colossal statues of the king in front of them. The 
crude mural reliefs, with the usual scenes of Sacrifice, are devoid of 
interest. To the left of the court lies a SuaveuTER Court (PI. 11), 
with perforated stones to which the animals were tethered. 

A staircase ascends from the court to a narrow terrace (PI. 12) and 
to the double door (built into the ancient doorway in Christian times) 
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of the great HYPosTYLE 
Hau (P1.13; 41 ft. long, 
52 ft. wide, and 49 ft. 
high), constructed part- 
lyin the rock, with aroof 
borne by six pillars with 
statues of the king (now 
destroyed) and by six 
plain pillars. As in 
the case of many other 
Egyptian temples it was 
converted into a Christ- 
ian church, orientated 
W. and HE. The apse, 
which opens towards the 
W., and the altar in front 
of it are still in exis- 
tence. Many ofthe reliefs 
were painted over by the 
Christians. Beyond the 
hall is a rock-hewn 
TRANSVERSE CHAMBER 
(Pl. 14), adjoined on 
either side by rooms. 
Its wall-reliefs show 
Ramses II. and various 
deities, also the king 
sacrificing to his own 
image. Of the three 
chapels opening off the 
tear wall, the central 
one, as at Garf Husein, 
forms the SANcTUARY 
(P1. 15). Here, on the 
tight wall, we see the 
king offering flowers to 
the sacred bark of Ha- 
rakhte, which is ad- 
orned with hawks’ heads; 
on the left he offers them 
to the bark of Amun, 
with its decoration of 
rams’ heads. On the rear 
wall is the ship of tbe 
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sun, with the ram-headed sun-god Re-Harakhte seated beneath a 
canopy and worshipped by the king (1.) and by three apes (x.). 
Below is a niche with the mutilated statues of the three deities 
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worshipped in this temple, Amun, Ramses, and Ré-Harakhte; on 
either side is represented the king offering flowers. Over the middle 
statue is a painting of St. Peter with the key of heaven. 

76 M. Sha@turma, a village situated among palms on the EH. 
bank, The Nile now bends to the S., and the mountains approach 
close to the E. bank, their steep slopes lending a peculiar charm 
to the scenery. 

811/, M. Es-Singdri- Dakhlaniy, (E. bank) and El- Malki (W. 
bank), a steamer station. 

87 M. Korosko (Kurusku; E. bank), a steamer station with a 
post and telegraph office and a small mosque, is situated in a plain, 
bounded by a semicircle of mountains. It is the starting-point of the 
great caravan route to Abu Hamed (p.445; 8-40 days’ journey). This 
road strikes direct across the desert, the chief haunt of the ‘“Ababda 
and Bisharin Beduin (p. lx), avoiding the three upper cataracts 
and cutting off the windings of the Nile. During the Mahdist in- 
surrection Korosko was of considerable strategical importance and 
was held by a strong garrison; now, however, the forts and barracks 
are deserted and many houses are in ruins. In the valley behind 
the town is a British military cemetery. — The traveller may ascend 
(3/4-1 hr.) the steep and stony hill of Aweis el-Gurani, close to 
Korosko. The view extends over the caravan route, the loop of the 
Nile, the W. mountains, and far over the Libyan desert. 


32. From Korosko to Abu Simbel. 


56 M. sy Sreamer (comp. pp. 409, 410). — Comp. the Map, p. #14. 

The K. bank of the Nile between Korosko (see above) and Arminna 
(p. 431) is the most fertile portion of Nubia. The belt of cultivable 
land along the river is comparatively broad and is irrigated by 
means of water-wheels (saqiyas) of curious construction, worked by 
oxen. — Beyond Korosko the Nile valley trends to the N., so that: 
the N. wind which prevails in winter frequently retards the sailing 
boats. On the right bank is (3 M.) Abu Handail (steamer station). 
On the left bank lies the district of Er-Riga (Areiqa), in which, near 
El-Gestra, are the ruins (explored in 1907 by the expedition of the 
University of Philadelphia) of a Nubian castle still occupied in the 
time of Thutmosis II. hb 

About 3 M. farther lies (91/5 M.) the Temple of El-‘Amada, 
which dates from the 18th Dyn. (p. ov) and was dedicated to 
Amon-Re and to Re-Harakhte, the sun-god. It was erected under 
Thutmosis III. and Amenophis II. and was extended under Thut- 
mosis 1V. The figures of Amun were defaced by Amenophis IV. 
and restored by Sethos I. In Christian times the temple was used as 
a church and the reliefs were covered with whitewash, which has had 
the effect of preserving the original colouring (comp. p. clxxxyiii), 
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We enter the temple, which is orientated practically S. and N., 
by a stone Portat, which was originally flanked by pylon towers 
of brick. On the right side of the doorway appears Thutmosis III., 
to the left Amenophis II., in the presence of Ré-Harakhte. On 
the inside of the doorway, to the left, is an inscription referring to 
a campaign of Menephthes (p. cvii) against the Ethiopians; farther on 
appears the praying figure of Setaw, who was governor of Nubia under 
Ramses II. (p. 430). — A court enclosed by brick walls extended 
originally beyond the pylon, while at the back stood a colonnade 
with four proto-Doric (p. clxiv) columns. This court was afterwards 
converted by Thutmosis IV. into a covered Hypostyiz Haut (still 
in good preservation; 32/5 ft. long, 26-281/, ft. wide, and 141/s ft. 
high) by the addition of twelve pillars and stone side-walls. The 
reliefs on the pillars and walls show Thutmosis IV. in intercourse 
with the gods, and the inscriptions on the architraves also date 
from that king. The columns are embellished with perpendicular 
pands of inscriptions, containing dedications by Thutmosis II. or 
Amenophis IJ., who are represented also on the rear wall before the 
gods. — The following TRANSVERSE CuamBer is 241/5 ft. broad, 
24'/y ft. long, and 12 ft. high. On the right half of the entrance- 
wall is Thutmosis III. embraced by Isis, and then Amenophis II. 
sacrificing to Amon-Ré. On the left half Thoth and Horus of 
Edfu pour the consecrated water, symbolized by the hieroglyphs 
for ‘life’, over Amenophis II. Of the three doors in the back-wall 
of this room the side-doors lead into two CHAMBERS; in the right- 
hand or E. chamber the reliefs on the right wall represent the cere- 
monies at the foundation of a temple. — The central door gives 
access to the SANCTUARY, on the pack-wall of which is a stele of 
the third year of the reign of Amenophis Il. At the top is a relief 
of the sacred boat of the sun with the gods Ré-Harakhte and Amun, 
to whom Amenophis II. is making a libation of wine; beneath is an 
inscription recording the completion of the temple and the king’s 
campaign in Syria. Among other details Amenophis records that 
he captured seven Syrian princes and hanged six of them on the 
walls of Thebes and the seventh at Napata (p. 445). — To the right 
and left of the sanctuary are two small rooms, connected with the 
side-chambers of the transverse chambers by doors constructed at a 
later date but now walled up. 

Between the temple and the river are the foundations of a small building, 
either a chapel or a quay. 

The Nile here describes a curve from E. to W. On the right 
pank are (10 M.) Ed-Diwan and Ed-Derr (Ed-Dirr ; steamer station), 
a district capital, the chief town in Nubia, prettily situated beneath 
sycamores and date-palms. On the river-bank are the government 
puilding and the school. A little down-stream is the large brick 
residence of the Kashif, who was formerly independent ruler of 
Nubia. A cemetery close by contains the tasteful tomb of a sheikh. 
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Most of the tombs here are surrounded by low mud-walls and 
strewn with pebbles; at the head of each is placed a large dish 
for water and frequently a censer also. 

Close by, at the foot of the hills, lies the small Rock Temple of Derr 
(‘Temple of Ramses in the House of Re’), built by Ramses I. and 
dedicated to the sun-god Ré-Harakhte. The temple lies N. and S. 
The pylon and court having disappeared, we first enter the much- 
ruined Haun, the sides of which were partly formed by the 
smoothed rocks of the hill. The roof was supported by twelve 
square pillars in three rows. The pillars in the back rows, against 
which rose colossal statues of Ramses II., still stand to a con- 
siderable height. Only the lower portion of the walls, the reliefs on 
which were of historical importance, is now standing. On the left 
(E.) half of the Entrance Wall are traces of warlike scenes with 
chariots and warriors. On the Right (W.) Wall are scenes from the 
Nubian campaign of the king. In the upper row (much damaged) 
we see Ramses IT. in his chariot, accompanied by his lion, conducting 
a group of captives before the god; adjacent the king sacrifices to 
Amon-Re. The lowest row shows the king in his chariot launching 
arrows against his fleeing foes. We see the fugitives conveying 
their wounded to the mountains, where a herdsman’s family, surroun- 
ded by their cattle, wait in grief and anxiety. To the left are Egyptian 
soldiers with negro captives. On the Left (E.) Wall also are 
remains of several reliefs: (left to right) 1. Captives led before the 
king ; 2. The king in battle; 3. The king smiting his enemies; 4. The 
king leads two rows of captives before Ré-Harakhte, in whose temple 
they are to be slaves. Above, the king appears before Atum. Rear 
(S.) Wall: To the left of the door appears the king grasping a 
group of enemies by the hair and smiting them with his club, while 
the king’s lion seizes a foe by the leg, and the falcon-headed Ré- 
Harakhte hands the king the sickle-shaped sword; to the Tight the 
king presents an image of Maat to the ram-headed Khnum. At 
the foot of the wall are princes with their fans. To the right of the 
door is the king smiting his enemies in presence of Amon-Ré; to 
the left, above, the king makes a libation of wine to Ptah and 
another god, below, he burns incense before Thoth. 

The following Hyrostynz Hau, which is almost square, is hewn 
entirely out of the rock. The roof rests upon six pillars, on which are 
reliefs of the king before various deities. One scene on the West Wall 
shows Ramses burning incense before the sacred boat of Re-Harakhte, 
which is adorned with falcons’ heads and carried by priests. On 
the Hast Wallis a similar scene, in which the king offers flowers to the 
sacred boat. — Adjoining this hall are three chapels, the central 
one being the Sancruary, in which the sacred boats were kept, as 
is depicted on the side-walls. On the rear wall are four seated 
figures (in poor preservation) of the gods worshipped in the temple, 
viz. (left to right) Ptah, Amon-Ré, the king, and Re-Harakhte, 
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On the hill-slope to the E. of the temple are a ruined Egyptian rock- 
tomb, a rocky memorial niche dedicated to Amenemhab in the reign of 
Ramses II., inscriptions of the Middle and New Empires, aud very old 
carefully chiselled graffiti of ships, giraffes, etc. At the entrance of the 
valley traversed by the road to the Bir Murat (p. 445) is a small and 
ancient recess, in which a fire is made on feast-days in honour of Sheikh 
Yisuf, who is buried beneath. — To the W. of the temple are nine 
shallow rock-recesses, some Coptic graves, and an ancient cistern. 

Beyond Derr the Nile valley again turns S.W. The W. bank be- 
comes more fertile, and numerous water-wheels enliven the water's 
edge. The landscape takes on quite a new character. On the W. 
pank lies Tumds, with a large, partly flooded island. Behind the 
village are rock-inscriptions of the Ancient Empire. — 15 M. 
Tungdla (E. bank) and ‘Afya (Afia; W. bank), the latter situated 
beyond palm-groves and fields. The hills on the E. bank approach 
closer to the stream. — 20 M. Qatta (E. bank). On the W. bank 
lies the ruined castle of Karanég, a lofty brick edifice on a sub- 
structure of sandstone; it is of late Nubian origin and may date 
from the 3rd or Ath cent. of our era. To the S. of it are the ruins 
of an ancient town. 

On the E. bank, near (2381/2 M.) the large island of Geziret Ibrim 
or Gextret Abu Rds, is the prosperous village of Ibrim (steamer 
station), with fine groves of palms and two mosques. In the N. 
part of the village, near a cemetery with the picturesque tomb of a 
sheikh, are the rock-grottoes of ELrzisiva (El-Leisia). The largest 
of these dates from the reign of Thutmosis II. On each side of the 
entrance of the largest grotto are inscriptions of Thutmosis III., 
and on the rocks farther on are numerous memorial inscriptions. 


Opposite Ibrim, on the green W. bank, lies the pretty village 
of ‘Aniba (‘Ineiba), shaded by palms. It occupies the site of the 
ancient Mem, capital of Nubia and residence of the Egyptian viceroy 
under the New Empire. About ‘/, hr. from the river, in a solitary 
rock, is the dilapidated Tomb of Pennet, an official under Ramses VI. 
(20th Dyn.). The entrance is on the §.E. side and was originally 
approached by a still traceable rough causeway. 

Midway between Pennet’s tomb and the river lies an extensive 
cemetery of the New Empire, with the remains of pyramidal and 
other Brick Tombs and a large Nubian cemetery of the Middle Empire. 
Both were explored in 1912-14 by the German Ernst von Sieglin 
Expedition, directed by Georg Steindorff. 


The E. bank of the river is now approached by lofty and pre- 
cipitous rocks. Upon one of these stands the extremely picturesque 
ruined fort of *Qasr Ibrim, dating from Roman times. A visit to 


it is interesting. 

Qasr Ibrim is identified with the Roman Primis, which was one of the 
most important strategic points in Nubia (comp. p. 413). At the beginning 
of the 16th cent. the sultan Selim I. (p. oxxiv) placed a garrison of Bosnians 
here. The fortress was occupied in 1812 by the fleeing Mamelukes (p. CXXvi), 
but in the same year Ibrahim Pasha recaptured and destroyed it. 
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An easy path ascends on the N. to the only Gate of the fortress, 
which lies on the N. side. This is embellished with the Egyptian 
cavetto cornice and the sun-disk. The Girdle Wall of rough stones 
is supported on the §. side by an older substructure of carefully 
hewn blocks. The interior of the fortress is occupied by a confused 
group of houses of the Turkish period, built of rough stones, but 
incorporating fragments of older buildings, such as portions of col- 
umns used for thresholds. Two of the larger buildings are still in 
good preservation, viz. a Byzantine Church in the middle and a 
Temple in the Egyptian style in the N.W. corner. The church 
stands on the site of an older Coptic church; it was afterwards used 
as a mosque, but a consecration cross is still to be seen on one of the 
columns. The temple has no inscriptions. Steep flights of steps, cut 
in the rock, descended on the W. side to the river. The view from 
the castle hill is very fine; to the E. rise the hills of the Arabian 
desert (one eminence crowned by the tomb of a sheikh), while the 
Nile flows far below; to the W. lies the tawny desert with its 
pyramidal hills, contrasting with the verdant cultivated land and 
the grey houses of “Aniba. 

Close to the S. slope of the castle hill lie the ruins of a small Town, 
surrounded by a wall. Farther up the valley is a large Cemetery, with 
simple Christian graves and some brick tombs on a more ambitious scale. 
There is a similar cemetery in the valley to the N. of the castle. 

In the steep W. slope of the castle hill are several large Memorial 
Recesses, dating from the New Empire. These now lie at some height 
above the river-bank and some are very difficult of access, but orig- 
inally they were reached by means of steps from a path skirting the 
river at a higher level than the present path. The first recess (on the S.) 
was constructed in the reign of Thutmosis III. by Nehi, governor 
of Ethiopia. The second was constructed in the reign of Ramses II. 
by Setaw (p. 437), governor of Ethiopia, who is represented in it with 
his officials. The third recess dates from the joint reign of Thut- 
mosis III. and Hatshepsut, but the name of the latter is every- 
where defaced, Both rulers, each beside a deity, are represented 
on the rear wall. The fourth recess, the most important, belongs 
to the reign of Amenophis I. On the right side-wall the king re- 
ceives tribute of all kinds (including leopards) from two officials. 
On the left wall the king appears conducted by Horus, lord of Buhen 
(Wadi Halfa), before a row of gods. In a niche in the back-wall is 
the statue of the king, embraced by Horus of Mem (‘Aniba), on the 
right, and by the goddess Satet, on the left. The walls are further 
adorned with Meroitic paintings. The fifth recess has no sculptures, 

On a steep cliff facing the river, to the 8. of Qasr Ibrim, are a 
Relief and Inscription of Sethos I., commemorating a victory. Beside 
it are very early graffiti of elephants, giraffes, etc. 


The mountains on the-E. bank presently retire, leaving room 
for a strip of cultivated land. Numerous saqiyas or water-wheels 
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are seen. — 30 M. El-Gineina (E. bank); 33/9 M. Esh-Shibbak 
(Esh- Shabbat; E. bank), opposite which is Masmas, — 36 M. 
Tashka (Toshka, Toski; steamer station), on both banks. On the 
W. bank here, 7M. from the river, a large force of dervishes was 
defeated, with the loss of their cannon, by the British on Aug. 3rd, 
1889; several thousand slain were left on the battlefield. Near the 
village is a large Nubian cemetery of the Middle Empire, excavated 
by Hermann Junker in 1914-12 at the expense of the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences. — 451/, M. Arminna (Ermenne; E. bank). 
The ancient cemeteries near the village were examined in 1941-12 
by the expedition of the Vienna Academy (see above). The desert 
approaches close to the river, and the banks often rise steeply 
from the water. The large ruined building on the W. bank was, 
perhaps, a storehouse dating from the time of Muhammed ‘Ali. — 
b4 M. Farriq (E. bank), a commune including the villages of 
Furqundi and Demid. The hills on both banks become higher. 
At the point where they touch the river on the W. bank lie the great 
rock-temples and colossi of (66 M.) Abu Simbel (steamer station). 


33. The Rock Temples of Abu Simbel. 


The two rock-temples of Abu Simbel, known also as Ibsambul, 
built by Ramses II., are among the most stupendous monuments 
of ancient Egyptian architecture and challenge comparison with the 
gigantic edifices situated in Egypt proper. Tickets of admission 
(p. 242) should not be forgotten. ‘The temples produce a very grand 
effect by moonlight or at sunrise. The interior of the great temple 
is illuminated at night by electricity provided from the steamer. 

The **Great Temple of Abu Simbel is entirely excavated out of 
the solid rock. It was dedicated in the first place to Amon- Ré of 
Thebes and Ré-Harakhte of Heliopolis, the leading deities of 
Egypt, but Ptah of Memphis and the deified Ramses himself were 
likewise worshipped here. Its longer axis runs almost due E, and 
W., so that at sunrise the sun’s rays penetrate to the innermost sanc- 
tuary. Burckhardt, in 1812, was the first modern traveller to ex- 
amine this temple, which was excavated by Belzoni (p. 136) in 1847. 
It was cleared from fresh sand-drifts by Lepsius (p. 136) and again 
py Mariette (p. 157) in 1869. In 4909 Alessandro Barsanti dis- 
covered the small court to the N. of the terrace, freed the N. 
colossus from the rubbish concealing it, and built walls on the 
plateau to protect the temple from sand. 

From the landing-place the temple is 5 min. walk across the 
fields. We ascend a modern staircase to the Forecourt in front of 
the temple, which is hewn out of the rock and enelosed on the N. 
and 8. by ancient brick walls that have been repaired in places. 
Adjoining this on the W. is a Terrace reached by a flight of steps 
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with an inclined plane in the middle. To the right and left, in 
front of the inclined plane, are steps leading to two recesses (Pl. a, b), 
which perhaps contained basins for the ablutions of those entering 
the temple. In these recesses are inscriptions in honour of RamsesIL.; 
that to the right (N.) represents the king burning incense before 
Amun, Ré-Harakhte, and Ptah and presenting them with flowers; 
in that to the left (S.) the king burns incense before Amun, Ptah, 
and the lion-headed Sakhmet. The terrace is embellished in front 
with rows of captives and a cavetto cornice, and is bounded by a 
balustrade, bearing the dedicatory inscription (comp.above). Behind 
the balustrade stand figures of falcons and small statues of the king. 
Here our attention is attracted by the four *Cotosst or Ramses II. 
(P1.A-D), hewn out of the cliff against which their backs are placed, 
and arranged in pairs on either side of the entrance to the temple. 
Each of these figures is over 65 ft. in height, i.e. larger than the 
Colossi of Memnon (p. 345), but the workmanship is good and the 
proportions just, while their size is in admirable keeping with the 
scale of the fagade of the temple and the surrounding cliffs. The 
mild countenance and characteristic nose of Ramses II. are best 
preserved in the first colossus. The second has unfortunately lost 
its head and shoulders, which lie on the ground before it, The upper 
part of the third colossus was patched up under Sethos II., who 
added the support under the right arm. 

Upon his head the king wears the double crown; his hands rest upon 
his knees; and from his neck hangs a ring bearing the prenomen of 
Ramses II., which is carved also upon the upper arms and between the legs. 
To the right and left of each colossus and between their legs are smaller 
figures of other members of the royal family. To the left of the first 
colossus is Princess Nebt-tewe, to the right Bent-Anat, between the legs 
an unidentified princess. To the left of the second colossus is Tu‘e, mother 
of Ramses II., to the right is his wife Nofret-ere (comp. p. 485), and 
between his legs is Prince Amen-her-khopshef (comp. p. 486). On each of 
the thrones of colossi B and ©, on the sides next the entrance, are two 
Nile-gods, wreathing the floral emblems (papyrus and sedge) of Lower and 
Upper Egypt round the hieroglyphic symbol for ‘to unite’ (comp. p. cii), 


while below is a row of fettered prisoners, those on the left being negroes, 
those on the right Syrians. 

Upon the two S. colossi are a number of Greek, Carian, and Phenician 
Inscriptions, of considerable interest. These were carved by mercenaries, 
who had penetrated thus far in the course of military expeditions. The 
most remarkable is a Greek inscription on the left leg of the second colossus, 
written by mercenaries sent by Psammetichos II. from Elephantine to Nubia 
(comp, p. 412). They had advanced to the second cataract and wrote this 
inscription on their way back. The English translation runs as follows: 
“When King Psammetichos came to Elephantine, they wrote this, who 
came with Psammetichos, son of Theocles, and proceeded vidi Kerkis as 
far as the river allowed of it. Potasimto led the foreigners, Amasis the 
Egyptians. Archon, son of Amoibichos, and Pelekos, son of Udamos, 
wrote this.” Kerkis is probably the modern Qirsha (p. 420). 


The Facapr, which here represents the pylon of the ordinary 
temples, is crowned by a cavetto cornice, above which is a row of 
cynocephali worshipping the rising sun. Within the cornice are the 
cartouches of Ramses II., surrounded by ureus serpents, and inter- 
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rupted by figures of Amun (left) and Ré-Harakhte (right). Then 
follows the dedication-inscription of the king to Amon-Re and 
Ré-Harakhte. In a niche above the Entrance Door the prenomen 
of the king is represented by large figures in relief, amongst which 
that of the falcon-headed sun-god is conspicuous. To the right 
and left the king presents an image of Maat to this god and to his 
own deified name. On the lintel of the door Ramses is shown 
laying the foundation-stone of the temple before Amun and Mut, 
on the left, and before Ré-Harakhte and the lion-headed Wert- 
hekew, on the right. Within the portal a smaller doorway was built 
by Ramses II. 

We now enter the rock-temple, the interior of which measures 
about 180 ft. from the threshold to the back of the innermost 
chamber. The first room, the Great Hypostyle Hall, corresponding 
to the open court with covered colonnades in temples built in the 
open air, is 54 ft. broad and 58 ft. deep. The ceiling is supported 
by eight square pillars, against which stand Osiris-figures of the 
king (30 ft. high), holding the flail and the crook. The figures in 
the N. row wear the double crown, those in the S. row the crown 
of Upper Egypt. The artistic effect of these admirably executed 
statues is very fine; the best is the fourth figure in the N. row, with its 
intelligent expression and well-preserved characteristic nose. The 
ceiling of the central aisle is adorned with flying vultures, those of 
the side-aisles with stars. Some of the reliefs on the wall, still viv- 
idly coloured, are of great historical value. On the right half of the 
Entrance WALL (Pl. f) the king is shown smiting a band of en- 
emies in presence of Ré-Harakhte, who hands the curved sword to 
Ramses. Above the king hovers a vulture and behind him is his 
guardian spirit or Ka. Beneath are the king’s daughters, with 
sistra. The left half of this wall (Pl.g) is occupied by a correspond- 
ing scene, in presence of Amon-Re. Beneath are the king’s sons. 

Soura Watt (Pl. h). At the top are five reliefs: 4. The king 
before a ram-headed god and a lion-headed goddess; 2. The king 
dedicates four packages; 3. The king offers incense to Ptah; 4. The 
king kneeling under the sacred tree of Heliopolis, before Re- 
Harakhte, while Thoth and Seshet stand close by; 5. The king 
pefore Amun. Beneath are three large warlike scenes (left to 
right). 4. The king in his chariot storms a Syrian fortress. The 
defenders on the battlements sue for mercy, but are pierced with 
his arrows. The king is followed by three of his sons. Beneath, 
a herdsman flees with his herd towards the town. 2. The king 
pierces a prostrate Libyan with a lance. 3. The triumphal return 
of the king from battle with the captured negroes. 

The Norra Watt (Pl. i) represents scenes from the king’s 
campaign against the Hittites, with which we have already become 
acquainted in the Ramesseum (p. 325) and at Luxor (p. 274) and 
Abydos (p. 260). In the Lower Half of the representation we see 
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first (left) the march of the Egyptian army, which consists of in- 
fantry and charioteers; then (between the doors to Rooms 4 and 2), 
the Egyptian camp, with the shields of the soldiers arranged round 
it in a kind of stockade. The bustle of the camp is represented with 
great vivacity: the unharnessed horses receiving their fodder, the 
resting soldiers, the camp-followers, etc. To the right is the royal 
tent. The third picture shows the king on his throne, holding a 
council of war with his officers. Below information is extorted 
from two spies by means of blows. In the last scene (to the right) 
the chariots of the Egyptians and Hittites are already engaged in 
battle. The scenes in the Upper Half transport us to the midst 
of the fight. To the left the king dashes in his chariot against 
his enemies, who have surrounded him in their chariots. In the 
centre is the fortress of Kadesh, surrounded by the Orontes. Its 
defenders watch the fight from the battlements. To the extreme 
right is the king in his chariot, inspecting his officers, who count 
the severed hands of the enemy and bring fettered prisoners. 

Rear Wan. To the right (Pl. k) of the central door is 
Ramses II. leading two rows of captured Hittites before Harakhte, 
his own deified figure, and the lion-headed Wert-hekew; to the left 
(Pl. /) he leads two rows of negroes before Amun, the deified 
Ramses, and Mut. — Between the two last pillars on the left 
stands a Stele (Pl. n), dating from the thirty-fifth year of the reign 
of Ramses II., on which is a long inscription recording that Ramses 
erected edifices for Ptah of Memphis and presented rich gifts to him. 

Adjoining this large hall are eight Caampers (Pl. 1-8) with 
religious scenes. Several of them were probably used to store the 
temple utensils and treasure. Round the walls of these run stone 
tables. 

We now enter a Hall, 36 ft. broad and 25 ft. deep, supported 
by four pillars. On the 8. wall the king, followed by his wife Nofret- 
ere holding two sistra, appears offering incense before the sacred 
boat with the shrine of Amun, which is carried by priests; and 
on the N. wall is a similar scene before the boat of Re-Harakhte. 
Three doors lead from this hall into a Transverse Chamber, and 
thence three other doors admit to three apartments. The central 
apartment is the Sanctuary, containing a rock-hewn support for the 
sacred boat, behind which are mutilated figures of the four deities 
worshipped in the temple: Ptah, Amun, the deified Ramses, and 
Re-Harakhte. 

We now proceed to visit the smaller monuments outside the 
rock-temple, On the smoothed S. wall of the forecourt is a Stele (Pl. c) 
of the thirty-fifth year of the reign of RamsesII., commemorating the 
marriage of the Pharaoh with the daughter of the King of the Hittites, 
who was brought to Egypt by her father. At the top the king appears 
seated between two gods beneath a canopy, while the king of the 
Hittites and his daughter worship him. — The space between the 
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southernmost colossus and the face of the cliff has been converted 
into a small open recess by the erection of a doorway. On its 
W. wall is a long poetic inscription placed here by Ramses II. 
On the left is the grave of Major Tidswell (Pl. d), who died in 1884, 
during the Nile Exedition. — In the space between the northern- 
most colossus (Pl. D) and the face of the cliff, on the W. wall, is a 
large memorial inscription (Pl. e), also erected by Ramses II., and 
representing him in the presence of Re-Harakhte. — On the N. 
wall, to the left of the entrance of the court, is a memorial inscrip- 
tion of Siptah (p. cvii), in which he is represented burning incense 
to Amon-Rée, Mut, Re-Harakhte, etc. 

The terrace is adjoined on the N. by an OrzEn Court dedicated 
by Ramses II. to the worship of the sun. The walls surrounding 
it rise on the E. side to form a sort of pylon. In the court are 
two pedestals with cavetto cornices. On the S. one, to which 
steps ascend, stood four praying baboons; the one on the N. bore 
a chapel containing the images of a scarabeus (the sun-god Khepre) 
and of a baboon (the moon-god Thoth; now in the Cairo Museum, 
see p. 95). On the N. wall of the court we see the boat of the sun, 
drawn by jackals, in which Ramses is sacrificing to Re-Harakhte. 

Immediately to the S. of the great temple is a small Chapel 
discovered in 1874 by a party of travellers including Amelia Ed- 
wards, the novelist (4831-92), who has described it in her interesting 
‘Thousand Miles up the Nile’. This is possibly a birth-house (comp. 
p- 266). It consists of a Vestibule and a rock-hewn Sanctuary, 
which is embellished with well-preserved reliefs. 

Entrance Wall. On each side appears the king entering the temple, — 
Left Wall. The king, followed by his guardian spirit, offers incense to the 
sacred boat of Thoth. — Rear Wail. To the left, the king presents his own 
cartouche to Amon-Ré of Napata; to the right, he makes a libation of 
wine to Ré-Harakhte. — Right Wall. The king, accompanied by his guar- 
dian spirit, sacrifices to the boat of Amun-Harakhte. The king’s pre- 
nomen is represented behind by the goddess Maat, who is equipped with 
special symbols. 

A Marble Tablet on the rock in front of the chapel commemorates 
the battle of Tiishka (p. 481) in English and Arabic. 

From the forecourt of the temple we pass through a stone gate- 
way made by Ramses II. in the brick enclosure and proceed to the 
small *Temple of Hathor. This temple is hewn in a rock separated 
by a valley from the great temple. It also was founded by Ramses Il. 
and was dedicated to Hathor and to the deified Nofret-ere, consort 
of Ramses. The facade is turned more to the S. than that of the 
great temple. The quay on the river and the approach thence to 
the entrance have been washed away. 

The Facapz, 92 ft. long and 39 ft. high, is hewn in imitation 
of a pylon with receding front, crowned by a cavetto cornice. The 
cornice, however, has fallen. On each side of the narrow entrance, 
with their backs against the facade, are three Colossal Statues, 33 ft. 
in height, representing Ramses Il. and Nofret-ere. Beside these 
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are smaller figures of the royal children: beside the colossi of the 
queen are the princesses Merit-Amun (right) and Hent-tewe (left) ; 
beside the outer colossi of the king are the princes Meri-Atum 
(zight) and Meri-Ré (left); and beside the colossi of the king on the 
right and left of the door are the princes Amen-her-khopshef (right) 
and Ra-her-wnamf (left). On the receding facade are projecting 
parts resembling buttresses, separating the colossi, so that each of 
the latter appears to be in a kind of niche. On these buttresses are 
votive inscriptions. 

We now enter the Hyposryire Hatz (Pl. A), the roof of which 
is borne by six pillars, decorated in front with sistra with the head 
of Hathor, while the other sides bear re- 
presentations of the king, the queen, and 
various deities. 

Murat Reiers. On the Entrance Wall (P1. a,b) 
Ramses, accompanied by his wife, smites (left) 
a negro in presence of Amon-Ré and (right) a 
Libyan before Ré-Harakhte. — Left Wail (Pl. c; 
from left to right): 1, Ramses before Hathor; 
2. Ramses crowned by Seth and Horus; 3. The 
queen before Anuket; 4. Ramses presenting an 
image of Maat to Amun. — Right Wall (Pl. d; 
from right to left): 1. Ramses offering food to 
Ptah; 2. Ramses before the ram-headed god 
Herishef of Heracleopolis; 3. The queen before 
Hathor; 4. Ramses making a libation of wine to 
Ré-Harakhte. — Rear Wall, To the left, the queen before Hathor; to the 
right, the queen before Mut. 

Three doors lead into a TRANSVERSE CHAMBER (PI. B), with un- 
important mural reliefs. Adjoining are two rooms, barely begun, 
over the doors of which are tasteful reliefs of the Hathor cow in a 
papyrus marsh, worshipped in one case by the king, in the other by 
the queen. From the transverse chamber we enter the SanctuaRY 
(PI. C). In the rear wall is a chapel-shaped recess, with its roof 
supported by sistra. Within this is a high relief, representing (full 
face) a figure of Hathor in the form of a cow, below the head of 
which appears the king under her protection. On the Left Wall 
the queen offers incense to Mut and Hathor; on the Right Wall the 
king offers incense and pours a libation before his own image and 
that of his wife. Two rooms adjoining the sanctuary were orig- 
inally planned, and spaces for doors to these have been left free in 
the rear wall of the transverse chamber. 

On the smoothed face of the rocks, both to the N. of the small 
temple and to the S. of the ‘birth-house’ near the great temple, 
are numerous “Memorial Inscriptions and Niches, most of which date 
from the reign of Ramses II. 
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As we proceed S. from Abu Simbel we notice the village of 
Ballana on the W. bank. On the E. bank, below Abahida (Abu 
Oda), a village belonging to Farriq (p. 431), the hills approach close 
to the stream. On one of these, the Gebel Adda, lies a small Rock 
TrmpLe, founded in the reign of King Haremhab (19th Dyn.) and 
dedicated to Amon-Ré and Thoth of Shmun (p. 221). This temple 
was afterwards used as a Christian church. The First Hall contains 
four papyrus-columns with bud-capitals. The architectural details 
have been painted over with Byzantine ornamentation, and the an- 
cient mural reliefs project from beneath figures of Christian saints. 
On the left half of the entrance-wall, Haremhab suckled by Anuket, 
beside whom stands the ram-headed Khnum; on the right half Harem- 
hab before Thoth. On the left wall, the king before Thoth and Horus ; 
tight of the door, Haremhab accompanied by Horus and Seth. On 
the right wall, Christian paintings of Epimachus and other saints 
on horseback and Coptic inscriptions. On the ceiling, figures of 
Christ (with raised right hand) and an Apostle. The hall is adjoined 
by two side-chambers, and behind it is the sanctuary. 

The ruins of a Mediaeval Fortress rise on an isolated rock to the 
S. of the Gebel Adda, In the valley are numerous domed brick: 
tombs, probably Christian. — Farther S., in the face of an isolated 
cliff opposite the large island of Shatawi, are several Memorial 
Niches. One of these dates from the reign of King Eye (48th Dyn.), 
who here prays to six gods. Another was constructed by Pesitr, 
governor of Nubia in the reign of Haremhab. 

On the E. bank rise numerous isolated rocks, while the moun- 
tains recede far from the river. — 44 M. Qustul (Qostol; E. bank). 
The Nile expands; the large sand-banks in the river-bed are 
a great hindrance to navigation. — 471/ M. Adinddn (E. bank; 
steamer station) is the last commune belonging to Egypt. In the 
village are the remains of a church, and there is another ruined 
church farther inland. The frontier of the Anglo-Egyptian Sadan 
(comp. p. 444) is indicated on the bank of the river. 

On the W. bank, near the river, lie the remains of a fortress of 
a late period and some ruined houses. 

Faras (W. bank). On the bank of the Nile is a rectangular wall 
of the Meroitic period (328 yds. by 197 yds.), with towers of defence, 
enclosing the remains of a castle, blocks of masonry belonging to 
an Egyptian temple (ascribed to the time of Thutmosis TII.), and 
the ruins of two churches. To the S.W. is an isolated rock with 
the remains of a temple of Hathor and with a memorial niche of 
Setaw, governor of Nubia under Ramses II. (p. 366). To the N.W. 
of the walled enclosure, near 2 modern Mohammedan cemetery, is 
the débris of a temple erected by Tutankhamiin and a Meroitic necro- 
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polis, which, together with the rest of the antiquities of Faras, 
were explored in 1910-12 by the Oxford University Expedition 
under Prof. F. L. Griffith. — On the W. bank curious dunes consisting 
of sand and the feathery leaves of tamarisks extend between the 
villages and the desert expanse. In the river lies Geztret Faras, a 
large island, known as Artikargu (‘rich island’) by the Nubians, 
with the village of Artindg (‘breast of the island’). 

Opposite the island, on the W. bank, lies the village of Aksha, 
with the remains of a small temple built by Ramses II. 

We next reach the scattered village of Serra (Sara), on both 
banks of the Nile. Here, on the E. bank, are the remains of Coptic 
conventual buildings and a church, all within a fortress dating 
perhaps from the Middle Empire. To the N. and S. of the fortress 
are two more churches, and about 1M. farther S. lies a fourth 
church, to the E. of which is a hill with graffiti of the Middle Empire. 

Farther on, on the W. bank, are remains of Coptic buildings 
and a ruined Coptic church. — 29 M. Dibdeira, on both banks, with 
fine palm-groves. In the river lies the Island of Dibeira. We pass 
(3314/9 M.) Ashkit (Ishket; E. bank) and Argin (Argin; W. bank), 
beyond which the river-banks again become flat and barren. 

40M. WAdi Halfa, a clean little town on the E. bank, founded 
by the British on the site of several Nubian villages, is the capital 
of the province of Halfa in the Anglo-Egyptian Sadan. It contains 
a small bazaar, a pretty mosque, a Coptic church (to the N. of the 
village), a Greek church (near the station), and an English church, 
and, including the Nubian village of Dabardésa on the N., has 2700 
inhabitants, Wadi Halfa is the starting-point of the government rail- 
way to Khartiim (p. 445). —To the S. of the village are the British 
Lines, with the government hospital, the mudiriya (government 
buildings), and the pretty houses and gardens of the officials. The 
railway goods yard and workshops are farther upstream, 

On the W. bank of the Nile are the ruins of the ancient walled 
town of Buhen, which is reached by motor-boat or sailing vessel 
from the town of Wadi Halfa in 4-2 hrs. Buhen was an Egyptian 
colony established under the Middle Empire and still contains two 
temples of the New Empire. The North Temple, founded by Amosis 
(p. civ) at the end of the 17th Dyn., dates from the beginning of the 
18th Dyn., when Amenophis Il. (p. cv) constructed a new building. 
It is a plain structure, built of brick, with the exception of the pil- 
lars in the first hall and the jambs of the entrance-door, which were 
of sandstone. It is much damaged and sanded up. The South Temple, 
40 yds. distant, was exhumed in 1887 by Gen. Sir Charles Smith 
and is now protected by a wooden structure (adm. P.T. 5). It is in 
better preservation than the other, its sandstone walls and pillars 
still rising to the height of 5-6 ft. This S. temple was built by Thut- 
mosis III, and Hatshepsut and dedicated to Horus of Buhen. The 
cartouches and figures of Hatshepsut have been defaced or converted 
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into those of Thutmosis II. (p.cv). The temple stands E. and W. 
Close to the river-bank is a brick Pylon (a relic of the fortifications 
of the Middle Empire), whose S. tower rises like a massive pillar. 
Behind is a large Hall, the present form of which is due to a re- 
construction, probably at the beginning of the 20th Dynasty. The 
pillars and columns on which the roof rested bear not only the ori- 
ginal reliefs and inscriptions of Thutmosis III. but also numerous 
hieroglyphic inscriptions added by officials of the New Empire. 
There are also Greek, Carian, and Meroitic inscriptions. On one 
pillar is a long inscription celebrating the deeds of Thutmosis III. 
Behind this hall lies the Temple Proper, the back of which adjoined 
the cliff, while on the other three sides were colonnades with ‘proto- 
Doric’ columns (p. clxiv). Within are a transverse hall, communi- 
cating with the sanctuary, and several other chambers. The mural 
reliefs, many of which retain their colouring, represent the Pharaoh 
in presence of the gods. 

In the desert to the W. and N. of the site of the town are large cem- 
eteries of the Middle and New Empires, excavated in 1909-10 by D. Randall- 
Maclver and (©. Leonard Woolley (Eckley B, Coxe jun, Expedition of the 
University of Philadelphia). 

#ExcuRSION TO THE SEconp Cataract (5-9 hrs.). We proceed by 
boat from Wadi Halfa to the ruined temples on the W. bank (p. 438) 
and thence through the rocks of the cataract (by motor-boat in  hr.). 
Beyond the temples the land route skirts the stream, then turns to- 
wards the desert, and finally, gradually ascending, returns to the 
stream shortly before the cataract is reached. On a hill between 
Buhen and the rocks of Abusir is the tomb of Sheikh ‘Abd el-Qddir. 
At the foot of the hill is a small Coptic Church (after c. 1000), built 
entirely of crude bricks, with well-preserved frescoes. — The drive by 
motor-car along the E. bank to the cataract is also recommended ; 
if time permit it may be extended to Gumai (there and back SE 2; 
comp. p. 440). 

The Second Cataract is superior in scenic beauty to the First 
Cataract at Aswan. It lies at the N. end of the gorge of the Bain 
el-Hagar (‘belly of stones’; see p. 440), which begins at the island 
of Dal, about 90 M. to the S., and through which the river descends 
in a series of rapids, over rocks of grey wacke, greenstone, and granite, 
forming numerous rocky islands in its course. The best point of 
view is the abrupt rocky hill of Abus?r, on the W. bank. At the 
foot of the hill, contrasting strongly with the green of the tamarisks, 
lies a chaos of glistening black boulders, through which the river 
forces its way in foaming cataracts, especially fine at the time of the 
inundation. In the distance to the N. are the white houses and 
slender minaret of Wadi Halfa on the E. bank, and the ruined 
temples of Buhen (p. 438) on the W. bank; to the E., beyond the 
proad river, rise the mountains of the desert; to the S, lie the rocky 


islets among the rapids, 
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From WAdi Halfa to Semna. 

About 40 M. — A visit to the naturally beautiful and historically inter- 
esting N. part of the Batn el-Hagar (p. 439), which formerly required four 
or five days, can now be accomplished by motor-car in a single day. 
— Motor trip to the Second Cataract and Gumai, see p. 439. 

The road follows the abandoned Kerma railway on the E. bank 
of the Nile (comp. the map, p. 414). We first reach the village of 
Mattga (Ma‘taga; W. bank). Farther on, also on the W. bank, is 
Mirgissa, a fortress of the Middle Empire, on a steep rock close to 
the Nile. Within the girdle-wall are the scanty ruins of a small 
temple erected by Sesostris III. On the island of Daba, nearly oppo- 
site, are ancient Egyptian fortifications. — We then pass ‘Abka (E. 
bank; c. 40M. from Wadi Halfa), the straggling commune of Gumat 
(Gamai, Gemmei; 15 M.; government rest-house), with some ruined 
Christian domed tombs, and Murshid East (24 M.; on the opposite 
bank is Murshid West). — About 32M. from Wadi Halfa is Sarras, 
where numerous rocky islets interrupt the stream; on one of these, 
to the S., are the ruins of an Arab castle, perched upon a rock. We 
next reach Shalfak (W. bank), with a well-preserved fortress of the 
Middle Empire, and the rocky island of Uronarti (Arabic Geztret el- 
Malik, i.e. ‘king’s island’), on the N. end of which are the ruins of 
a fortress of the Middle Empire and ofa chapel built by Thutmosis III. 
On the W. side of the island are considerable rapids. — Soon after- 
wards the road diverges W. (r.) from the railway embankment and 
reaches (c. 40 M. from Wadi Halfa) the village of Kumma (Semna 
East), with a ruined fortress of the Middle Empire and a temple of 
the time of Thutmosis I. and Hatshepsut. On the opposite (W.) 
bank is Semna (Semna West), to which the traveller is ferried on a 
raft. Under the Middle Empire it marked the S. limit of Egypt. On 
the top of the hill are massive fortifications, with well-preserved 
girdle-walls. Within the latter is a temple, built by Thutmosis IIT. 
and Hatshepsut and dedicated to the Nubian deity Dedun. The river, 
here flowing between granite cliffs, forms numerous rapids. The 
numerous inscriptions on both banks of the stream are interesting, 
especially those of the end of the 12th and of the 13th Dyn. with 
flood-marks, from which it would appear that the Nile used to rise 
about 26 ft. higher than it does at present. The explanation probably 
is that the river undermined the W. bank and washed out a consider- 
able passage, so that the high water escaped round the W. end of the 
granite barrier and never again rose to its former level. 

To the W. of the WAdi Halfa-Dongola reach of the Nile (pp. 445-447) 
extends the Southern Libyan Desert, 180,000 sq.M. of which are between the 
boundaries of the Anglo-Egyptian Sidan. Much of this desert tract is 
still unexplored, but some oases, e.g. Selima, Bir en-Natrdn, lie on the 


famous Dard el- Arba'in (‘forty days’ road’) running from Asytt (p. 226) to 
El-Fasher (p. 463; province of Darfar). 
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The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan or Soudan (pp. xlviii, cxxix), occupy- 
ing an area (1,008,100 sq. M.) approximately equal to that of Central 
Europe, extends from almost exactly the 22nd parallel of latitude on 
the N. to the 4th parallel of latitude on the S. It includes the four- 
teen provinces (mudiriya) of Bahr el- Ghazal (capital, Wau), Berber 
(capital, Ed-Damer), Blue Nile (capital, Wad Medan), Dar/tr (capital, 
fl-Fasher), Dongola (capital, Merowé), Fang (capital, Singa), Halfa 
(Wadi Halfa), Kassala, Khartim, Kordofan (capital, El-Obeid), 
Mongalla, Red Sea (capital, Port Sudan; for the Beja or Nomads 
Administration, Sinkat), Upper Nile (capital, Malakal), and White 
Nile (capital, Rd-Dueim). The population was estimated at 7,005,966 
in 1926. The British and Egyptian flags fly side by side in the Sadan, 
and the rights of the joint possessors are defined by a convention 
signed on Jan. 19th, 1899. The interest on the Sfidan loan is guar- 
anteed by the British government. The cost of the civil administration 
is borne by the Sadan. Since the withdrawal of the Egyptian troops 
in 1924 (comp. p. cxxxii) the army, to the support of which Egypt 
still contributes £E 750,000 annually, consists of the Sudan Defence 
Force, which is recruited from the Sudanese, and of a detachment of 
British troops, quartered at Khartim. The total revenue of the Sadan 
government in its first year (1899) amounted to £E 126,596, its 
expenditure to SE 930,238; in 1927 the revenue and expenditure 
were respectively £E 5,939,944 and £E 5,550,489. The Governor- 


A 


General (Arabic Hakim ‘Amm) is a British official, appointed by the 
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King of Egypt on the recommendation of the British government. 
The mudirs (p.xlix) of the provinces and the district commissioners 
are British, but the ma’mirs (district officers) are Arabs. The 
development of the railway system, which received an important 
extension in 1924-28 through the opening up of the Eastern Sfidan 
by the Kassala Railway, and irrigation, now being actively carried 
out, by which cotton-growing especially is furthered, ensure a great 
economic future for the Sidan. The total value of exports in 1923 
was £E 2,562,094, in 1924 £E 3,541,866, in 1925 LE 3,801,348, 
in 1926 £E 4,876,236, in 1927 £E 5,229,449, and in 1928 
£E 5,879,424; the value of imports in each of these years was 
£&E 4,069,004, £E 5,474,910, LE 5,487,727, LE 5,574,401, 
£E6,155,314, and 6,672,425. The most important articles of ex- 
port (comp. p. 452) are gum arabie, a large part of the world’s sup- 
ply being derived through the Sudan, and cotton. The amount of 
gum exported in 1924 was 20,363 tons, with a value of LE 846,879 ; 
in 1926, 22,744 tons, with a value of SE 844,198. The cultivation 
and export of cotton, which rivals that of Egypt in quality, is rapidly 
increasing. In 1927 the total area planted with cotton amounted to 
208,539 acres, producing an average annual harvest of 29,200 tons. 
The completion of the Sennar dam in 1925 anid the consequent irri- 
gation of the Gezira (p. 461) increased the area available for cotton- 
planting by about 100,000 acres, the possibilities of future extensions 
being considerable. — Other products and exports of the Sadan are 
sesame, senna leaves and pods, ground-nuts, skins and hides, salt, 
and gold. Among cereals wheat, barley, and maize are grown and 
especially durra (sorghum millet), the natives’ chief foodstuff, and 
dukhn (pennisetum, another kind of millet). The average annual 
production from 1915 to 1925 of durra, which is grown in the prov- 
inces of Blue Nile, Fiing, White Nile, and Kassala, was 197,000 tons. 
Large numbers of cattle and sheep are exported, mainly to Egypt. 
Gold is mined chiefly at Gabeit, in the Red Sea Province, Salt is 
derived from the extensive salt-pans on the Red Sea near Port 
Sudan, and in such amounts as to supply the whole of the Sadan, 
while considerable quantities are exported to Abyssinia. An ad 
valorem export duty of 19/), and an import duty of 89/p is levied 
on most articles. Tobacco, spirits, coal, petroleum, cattle, etc., are 
subject to special import duties. The considerable import trade in 
cotton goods, hardware, machinery, timber, flour, coffee, tea, spirits, 
and sugar is in the hands of Greek and Arab merchants (gallaba). 
The great bulk of these goods comes vid Port Sudan (p. 452). Beside 
the Kgyptian coins the silver ‘Maria Theresa’ dollar, a reproduction 
of the Austrian issue of 1780 (Arabic riydl abu nugta), equivalent 
to P.T. 81/9 or 9, is current in the districts adjoining the Abyssinian 
frontier and in Eritrea. British shillings (P.T. 5), florins (P.T. 10), 
and sovereigns (P.T. 971/y) also are current in the Sadén and are 
accepted by the government. 
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The CurmatTs resembles that of Upper Egypt (p.Ixxx), though 
the maximum temperature is higher and the occasional variations 
have a greater range. From December to March cold winds often 
prevail, and warm clothing is necessary. At Khartim the maximum 
heat is reached twice a year, in May or June (in 1928, 143° Fahr.) 
and in September (in 1927, 105° Fahr. ; October, 107° Fahr.), Violent 
sand-storms (Arabic habdb) are frequent from May to September, 
followed by deluges of rain, which are apt to breed fever. 

The best Szason for a visit to the Sidan is between Nov. and 
Feb. inclusive, though March also is frequently suitable. Visitors 
are recommended to make the outward journey via Aswan and Wadi 
Halfa and to return by the Red Sea (R. 36) vid Port Sudan to Suez, 
or to reverse this route. The direct railway journey from Cairo to 
Kharttim (steamer between Shellal and Wadi Halfa) takes 87/5 hrs. 
and costs £E 18 P.T. 481/5, including sleeping car supplements. 
Circular tour tickets are issued for the section from Shellal to Khar- 
ttm and back; these are available for nine days and include four 
days’ hotel charges at Kharttim and visits to Kharttiim and Omdur- 
mn (price £E 42; comp. pp. 409, 410), Details are given in the offi- 
cial time-tables of the Sid4n Government Railways, which may be 
obtained from the Sidan Agencies in London (Wellington House, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1), Cairo (p. 39), and Alexandria (p. 40), 
from the tourist agents, and from the railway authorities. — Trav- 
ellers entering the Sadan require to have their passports visé at the 
Sfidan Agency at Cairo (fee P.T. 5). 

Ovrrit. Light clothing, of flannel or tussore silk, with a sun 
helmet to protect the temples and neck, should be worn by day; but 
a warm rug and overcoat for night-travelling and during cold winds 
should be taken, Stout boots for visiting ruins and riding breeches 
and leggings for camel excursions are convenient, Summer-weight 
underclothing is recommended. Evening dress need not be cooler 
than that worn at home. — Ladies should take plenty of summer 
dresses, especially light washing frocks; for travelling a tweed 
costume is desirable. Photographic materials are best brought from 
home, although they are obtainable in Kharttim., Those who do not 
travel by the tourist trains and steamers should provide themselves 
with camp-beds and bedding, mosquito-nets, filters, cooking appara- 
tus, provisions, and a small medicine chest. All these are to be ob- 
tained at Khartfim at fair prices. Fuller information is obtainable 
from the offices of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son or D. BE. Munari at Cairo 
and Kharttim, or from the Sidin Agency at Cairo (p. 39). 


Travel in the Sidan outside the ordinary tourist-tracks was formerly 
dependent on camels, sailing boats, or privately chartered steamers, but 
has been revolutionized by the introduction of Motor Cars, which can be 
hired at the following stations: Wad Medani (for Gedaref, Gallabat, and 
Kassala), Makwar (for the Blue Nile and the Dinder), Port Sudan (for Tokar), 
Kassala (for Eritrea), El-Obeid (for Nuba Mountains and Darftir), Mongalla 
and Juba (for the Belgian Congo and Uganda). Cars are also used in the 
Bahr el-Ghazal. Tariffs may be ascertained on application to the district 
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commissioners. Permission to use the Rest Houses maintained by the govern- 
ment (sleeping accommodation only) must be obtained from the authorities 
at Khartim. Steamers fully equipped for shooting parties may be hired 
from the General Manager of the Sadan Government Railways & Steamers 
at Atbara (p- 448). Travellers hiring Camels have to provide their own 
equipment (saddles, saddle-bags, and Water-skins; average load per camel 
360 Ib.). 


(£E 10), available only in the Red Sea Province, is valid for bustard, dikdik, 
gazelles, ibex, klipspringer, kudu, oryx beisa, wart-hog, and wild sheep. 
Special Licence C (LE 15) is restricted to addra gazelle or ril, kudu, wild 
sheep, addax, etc., in N. Kordofan, N. Darfir, and N. Dongola. All licences 
are subject to a limitation of bag with regard to both animals and birds. 
The shooting of the wild ass, egret, flamingo, ground hornbill, giraffe, 
heron, ibis, jaribu stork, otter, hoopoe, marabou, ostrich, pelican, rhino- 
ceros bicornis, secretary bird, shoe-bill, and spoon-bill is strictly forbidden. 
— Farther information will be found in the Preservation of Wild Animals 


permissible. The importation of rifles of 303 calibre (that of the standard 
British military rifle) and of revolvers and pistols of -450 and -455 calibre 
is forbidden, — Everything necessary for a shooting expedition is obtain- 
able at reasonable prices from D. E. Munari at Cairo (p. 40), Dragomans, 
gun-bearers, servants, etc., may be hired at Khartiim through the Sadan 
government, 


LiTeratours (on sale at Cairo). Sir Ernest A. Wallis Budge’s The Egyptian 
Sudan, its History and Monuments (llus.; London, 1907; 2 vols.), and 
A History of Ethiopia (Nubia and Abyssinia; illus., 2 vols., London, 1928); 
H. A. Mac Michael's History of the Arabs in the Sudan (2 vols. ; Cambridge, 
1922); Winston Churchill’s The River War (London, 1899, 3rd ed. 1915), the 
best book on the Mahdist War; Sir Rudolf Slatin’s Fire and Sword in the 
Sudan (London, 1896); @. Ww. Steevens’s With Kitchener to Khartum (London, 


Savage Sudan, its Wild Tribes, Big Game, and Bird Life (London, 4924); 
“Ben Assher’s” A Nomad in the South Sudan (London, 1928). — 8. Hittelson?s 
Sudan Arabic, English-Arabic Vocabulary (Sadan Government; London, 
1925). — Percy Falcke Martin’s The Sudan in Evolution, a Study of the 
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Comp. the Map before the Title Page. 

581 M. SipAn GOVERNMENT Rattwars. A Train de Luxe, with sleeping 
and dining cars, runs twice a week (Wed. and Sat.) in 24 hrs., in connection 
with the government express steamers (p. 409; fare ist cl. £E 8 P.T. 419 
Qnd cl. £E 5 P.T. 1731/2, meals c. 15s. per day; sleeping car supplement 
£E 1). — Detailed information may be obtained from the Sidan Agencies 
and tourist agents at Alexandria (p. 10) and Cairo (pp. 39, 40) and from 
the Stidin Government Steamer Agency at Aswan (p. 378). 

Wadi Halfa and excursions thence to the Second Cataract and 
to Semna, see pp. 438-440. 

The construction of the railway to Kharttim was undertaken in 
4896-97 in order to support the advance of the Anglo-Egyptian army; 
and the work of laying a railway line across the sandy and stony 
surface of the desert was so energetically carried on that it advanced 
as much as a mile-and-a-half daily. For want of local names the 
passing-stations are numbered from 4 to 10. The provision of an 
adequate water supply being essential, wells were sunk at Nos. 4 
and 6 on Kitchener’s initiative and water was found in both cases 
at a depth of about 80 ft. — On the E. rises a bare, violet-coloured 
chain of hills, beyond which lies (124 M.) Bir Murrat and behind 
which runs the caravan route from Korosko to Abu Hamed (comp. 
p. 426). At No. 10 station the railway to Kareima diverges on the 
right (S.W.; see below). As the train approaches Abu Hamed the 
dark-coloured ranges of hills, which border the left bank of the 
Nile, become visible in the distance. Isolated dim palms (p. lxxviii), 
fields of barley, conical sayal-acacias (talh), and finally a grove of 
palms announce the proximity of the river. 


932 M. Abu Hamed (1132 ft.). From the station we have aglimpse 
of the poor village, which takes its name from a sheikh buried in the 
neighbourhood. The important position at the bend of the river, 
which here turns abruptly to the S.W., was captured from the der- 
vishes in Aug. 1897 by General Hunter, who had advanced from 


Dongola. 

From Apu Hamep To KARreiMa, 445 M., railway in 4101/2 hrs. (1st cl. fare 
$81 P.T. 681/2); trains twice weekly in either direction, in connection with 
the trains to and from Khartim. This line evades the difficult navigation 
of the Fourth Cataract and provides connection with the rich province 
of Dongola. There is a rest-house near Kareima station; boats for Nari 
and Kurru (p. 446) may be hired at Kareima. — On the right bank. above 
the cataract, lies Kirbekan, where Major-General William Earle fell in 1885. 

About 1/2 M. below Kareima rises the Gebel Barkal, the ‘sacred 
mountain’ of ancient inscriptions. This isolated rocky hill rises abruptly 
from the plain to a height of 302 ft. ‘At its base extend the ruins of the 
ancient Ethiopian city of Vapaita. Under the New Empire Napata was the 
southernmost town under Egyptian rule and the chief depot of the trade 
with the Sadan. It attained the zenith of its prosperity in the 8th cent. 
B.C., when it became the capital of an independent Ethiopian kingdom 
(p. 442). Piankhi, Sabakon, Taharka, and their successors (p. oviii) resided 
here and built sumptuous temples for ‘Amon-Ré and other deities. When 
the royal residence was transferred about 300 B.C. to Meroé (p. 448), farther 
S., Napata began to decline; and although it subsequently, after the division 
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of the kingdom, became the seat of a branch of the royal family (800-225 
and 200-20 B.C.) and remained the religious centre of the kingdom, it never 
regained its former prosperity. The extant ruins include many pyramids, 
differing from those of Egypt by their slender form, and several temples 
and other structures. Cailliaud explored the site in 1822 and Lepsius in 
1844, but more thorough excavations were carried out in 1916 and 19419 
by the Harvard-Boston Expedition, directed by George A. Reisner. 

At the S.E. base of the Gebel Barkal lies the great Temple of Amon- 
Ré, built at the end of the 148th Dyn. by Tutankhamin or his viceroy Huye 
(p. 342), enlarged by SethosI. and Ramses II., and renewed by Piankhi 
and Taharka, The sanctuary still contains the granite base for the sacred 
boat of the gods, dedicated by Taharka to Amon-Ré. The pylon and the 
columns of the forecourt behind it belong to a restoration of the temple 
in the Meroitic period. — Of the other temples that situated by the S.E. 
angle of the hill merits attention; it was built by Taharka for Amon-Ré 
and Mut. The front portions (pylon and two hypostyle halls) are very 
ruinous; the two columns with Hathor capitals in the second room, the 
only ones that are still upright, form the chief feature of the ruined site. 
The further rooms are entirely hewn out of the rock: the small transverse 
chamber was supported by two pillars adorned with figures of the god 
Bes, of which only one has survived; in the sanctuary beyond, the smoke- 
blackened mural reliefs show King Taharka praying and sacrificing to the 
Theban deities. — The Pyramids situated to the W. of the hill date from 
the Meroitic age; the oldest and largest, in the central group, has a wide 
staircase descending to underground tomb-chambers. 

On the left bank of the Nile, 4M. above Kareima, is the village of 
Nari, 2M. from which, in the desert, lies a large Pyramid Field, comprising 
fifty-eight tombs. Twenty of these mark the resting-places of Ethiopian 
kings, while the others are tombs of queens and princesses and are of 
later date than those at Kurru (see below). The pyramids are built of 
soft sandstone and have weathered badly. The oldest and largest is the 
tomb of Taharka (p. cviii). — The third large group of the Napata pyramids 
is at Kurru, 8M. downstream from Kareima and a few minutes’ walk from 
the Nile. The earlier kings of Ethiopia were buried here, The tomb-chapels 
of the pyramids of Tanutamun (663-653 B.C.) and Queen Kalhata, with 
their excellently preserved reliefs, deserve a visit (shown by the guardian), 

From Karerma To Kerma vid Debba and Dongola, 209 M., steamer weekly 
in winter in either direction in 21/2days. Passengers must cater for themselves. 
There is also a frequented caravan route from Kareima to Dongola. The first 
station is (6 M.) Merowé (rest-house), ‘capital’ of the province of Dongola, 
on the left bank of the Nile, beside which lies the large village of Sanam 
Abu Dém, with a temple of Taharka excavated by the Oxford University 
Expedition in 1918. A small museum at Merowe contains statues from the 
temples near the Gebel Barkal, a lifesize black granite statue of Taharka, 
and the granite sarcophagus of King Antaman (623-593 B.C.) from his pyra- 
mid at Nuri. To the E., in the desert, is the Wadi Ghazal, with the ruins 
of a large Christian convent. On the right bank, opposite Merowe, is the 
abandoned village of Merowe, with the ruins of the government building, 
erected on the remains of a medimval fortress, which was built in its 
turn with the stones of an ancient edifice. Among the ruins is an altar 
dedicated by Piankhi, the Ethiopian king. — Both banks of the river are 
covered with cotton-fields. — 12l/2M. Tangassi Sdaq, on the left bank, the 
next steamer station, is the scene on Tues. of one of the largest markets 
in the Sdd4n. In the neighbourhood are some ancient pyramids; and on the 
opposite bank lies the pyramid-field of Kurru (see above). About 3/y hr, 
farther on, near the village of Zima, on the right bank, is another group 
of more than thirty pyramids. — Still farther S.W. in the Nile valley, on 
the left bank, lies (461/2 M.) Kérti (steamer stations; rest-house), which was 
General Wolseley’s headquarters in Dec. 1884, during his unavailing dash to 
relieve Gordon (comp. p. 449), On the same bank, 14 hrs. by steamer from 
KOrti, lies (82 M.) Hd-Debda (rest-house), an important trading point with the 
Kababish Beduin, who bring salt from the desert, and the starting-point 
of @ caravan route to Hl-Obeid (p. 463; 44-20 days’ journey). On the right 
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bank, 5 M. farther down, lies Dongola el-‘Agdza (‘Old Dongola’), the former 
capital of the province, now deserted, It still contains a very interesting 
early Christian church, Beyond the steamer stations of (1351/2 M.) Khandak 
(rest-house) and Urbi we reach (175 M.) New Dongola or Hl-‘Ordi (784 ft. ; 
rest-house), a thriving town of 15,000 inhab., on the left bank of the 
Nile. Finally, passing the island of Argo (rest-house), the steamer arrives 
at Kerma (781 ft.; rest-house), on the right bank of the Nile. 

Close to the river at Kerma is the ruin of a largish brick building, the 
so-called Lower (W.) Defafa (i.e. fortress), a fortified Egyptian trading fac- 
tory dating from the Middle Empire. The Upper (E.) Defafa, a second and 
externally similar brick ruin, lies about 2M. farther E.; this contained a 
chapel of the same period. Close by is a large Burial Ground, containing 
both single tombs and large circular tumuli in which the Nubian grandees 
of Kerma under the Middle Empire were interred together with their 
families and servants; the latter, according to the barbarous native custom, 
seem to have been buried alive with the corpse of their lord and master. 
The various sites were explored by G. A. Reisner in 1913-16 (comp. p. 446). 

The so-called Third Cataract, with the rapids of Abu Fatma and Hannak, 
is situated below Kerma. At its S. end is the island of Zombos, and opposite, 
on the granite rocks of the E. bank, are five memorial inscriptions of Thut- 
mosis I., conqueror of Upper Nubia (p. cv). The most important of the 
Egyptian ruins in the province of Halfa, between the second and third 
cataracts, can only be visited by caravan or in a native boat (gyassa): 1, The 
Temple of Sesebi, situated on the left bank of the Nile at the N. end of the 
Kaibar rapids, opposite the district capital Delgo. This was a temple of 
the sun built by AmenophisIV. in the N. W. corner of the fortress of Gem- 
aton and is the only Aton temple (p. ov) that has survived. It measures 
430 ft. by 65 ft. Of the columns in the first hall only three are still standing. 
The reliefs of Amenophis 1V. have been mutilated and replaced by those 
of Sethos I. 2. The Temple of Sdleb (W. bank; about 55M. to the N. of 
the third cataract), built by Amenophis III. for Amun and for the worship 
of the king himself. On the front of the pylon are reliefs of Amenophis IV. 
The reliefs on the back of the pylon and on the N. side of the gateway 
between the two colonnaded courts refer to the jubilee of Amenophis Hi. 
8. The very ruinous Zemple of Sedeinga, about 13M. below Sdleb, built 
py Amenophis III. for his wife Teye, who was venerated as the patron 
goddess of Nubia. 


Beyond Abu Hamed the railway ascends the valley of the Nile 
on the border line between the ‘Atmér (steppe) on the E. and the 
arable belt on the river-bank on the W. The latter is marked by 
palm-trees and, lower down, by a bushy undergrowth. Between 
Nov. and Jan. the verdant strip reminds one of the bank of the Nile 
in Egypt. In the settlements on the banks we now for the first 
time see the typical round straw huts (tukul) of Central Africa, with 
their pointed roofs and airy ‘rekubas’ or porches. 

Q481/)M. Dagash. The Robatab and Shaiqiya tribes here, together 
with a few sub-tribes, constitute the great Arab group of the Mondsir. 
The Monasir preserve a number of ancient legends concerning the 
wanderings, feuds, and intermarriages of their ancestors, and are 
exceedingly proud of these ‘histories of God’s people’. — 267 M, Abu 
Dis; 291 M. Shereik, prettily situated among palms near the river. 

347 M. El-‘Abidiya is situated above the Fifth Cataract. 

362 M. Berber (1048 ft.; rest-house), or El-Mekheirif, capital of 
the N. district of the province of Berber, was destroyed during the 
Mahdist rebellion, but it was afterwards rebuilt a little to the N. 
and is gradually recovering its importance (pop. 10,000 in 1928). 
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The town stretches along the E. bank of the Nile for a distance 
of 51/2 M. The river-banks here are exceedingly fertile but very 
scantily populated, though the government actively encourages the 
settlement of peasant proprietors. Berber is noted for riding camels, 
woven fabrics, leather goods (e.g. red shoes), camel-saddles, water- 
skins, saddle-bags, and saddle-rugs. The Sidan salt prepared here 
formerly circulated throughout all Central Africa as an article of 
barter, in the form of small brown cones. 


388 M. Atbara (‘Atbara, 1162 ft.; plain hotel near the railway 
station), situated to the N. of the junction of the Atbara River and 
the Nile, is a flourishing place, the headquarters of the Sadan 
Government Railways and Steamers, with large railway-workshops. 
This is the point of divergence of the Nile & Red Sea Railway, 
which runs to Port Sudan and Suakin (see p. 453). To the left of 
the railway is a cemetery containing graves of the British soldiers 
who died in hospital after the battle of Atbara. The railway is here 
carried by an iron bridge over the river Atbara (p. xvi), the channel 
of which is dry from April to June. — The battle of Atbara took place 
on April 8th, 1898. Kitchener marched from Berber to Hadi on the 
Atbara, whence he attacked the Emir Mahmdd, who was strongly 
posted at a place called Nakhftla. The victory of the British opened 
the way for a further advance to the Sadan. 


395 M. Ed-Déamer (post office and Government rest-house near 
the station) is the capital of the province of Berber. 


From Ed-Damer a caravan route leads S.H. to Kassala (p. 453; 242 M. 
in 6 days; by motor-car in 14/2 hrs.), 

The railway runs for a long distance close to the bank of the 
Nile. — 408 M. Esz-Zeiddb, a cotton-growing centre. The scenery 
now assumes a savanna-like character, with a bushy undergrowth, 
intersected by the usually dry beds of ‘khérs’ or mountain-torrents. — 
433!/. M. Mutmir. Good examples of baskets made by the villagers 
are offered for sale alongside the train. — 437 M. Umm ‘Ali. — The 
pyramids of Meroé become visible to the E. —449 M. El-Kabéshiya, 
with a rest-house close to the railway station. 

About 4M, to the N. of the station of El-Kabishiya the railway inter- 
sects the extensive Ruins of Meroé, capital of the Ethiopian empire (p, 445) 
from 300 B.C. to about A.D, 350, which were excavated in 1909-14 by Prof. 
J. Garstang of Liverpool (comp. his ‘Meroé, the City of the Ethiopians’, 
Oxford, 1941). About 1/4hr, E, of the railway-line is the large Temple of 
the Sun, mentioned by Herodotus, which seems to have been built by King 
Aspalta (593-563 B.C.), It rises in several terraces, the lowest of which is 
surrounded by an arcade, On the highest terrace is the sanctuary, with the 
remains of an obelisk, the symbol of the sun-god. The pavement was of, 
blue and yellow tiles. On the exterior of the walls are interesting reliefs, 
commemorating the victories of the king, Also to the E. of the railway, 
among ancient cemeteries, stand two small Chapels, one dedicated to the 
Ethiopian lion-god Apezemak, the other probably to a sacred cow. — To 
the W. of the railway, beyond the village of Begrawiya, are the ruins of 
a royal city, enclosed by a stone wall, and the large Temple of Amun 
(443 ft, long), built c. 800B.C. The entrance to the latter, which is formed 
by a pylon, gives access to several halls, of the columns of which only 
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the stumps survive. Among the objects of interest are a stone throne, 
whence the god Amun pronounced his oracles, and an altar embellished 
with reliefs. We cross the town wall to the W. of the temple to the ruins 
of two Royal Palaces, dating from the 2nd or 8rd cent. of our area. Near 
these are the Royal Baths, protected by a wooden structure (opened by 
the custodian). The facade of the large swimming bath, into which steps 
descend, is adorned with statues, brilliant frescoes, and glazed tiles. Adja- 
cent is a semicircular chamber with three seats, probably the tepidarium. 
The remains of a quay wall in the vicinity show that in antiquity the 
bed of the Nile ran several hundred yards to the W. A large cemetery 
in the plain to the E. of the ruined town contains about eight hundred 
tombs, mostly pyramidal, in which the nobles of Meroé and members of 
the royal family were buried. The pyramids are small and in ruins. 

About 1 br. N.E. of Kabiishiya and visible from the railway rise the 
Pyramids of Meroé, in two main groups on two chains of hills separated 
by a valley, the Wadi et-Tarabil. Like the earlier pyramids of Napata 
(p. 445) these Meroitic pyramids are distinguished by their slender form. 
Many of them are still adjoined on the E. by mortuary chapels decorated 
inside with religious reliefs in the peculiar Egypto-Ethiopian style and 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions. The pylon-shaped portals are usually em- 
pellished, after the Egyptian fashion, with figures of kings grasping their 
foes by the hair and smiting them with the sword. The South Group is the 
older, roughly contemporary with the pyramids of Kurru and Nari (p. A46). 
Here were buried the viceroys ruling the S. half of the Ethiopian empire 
as vassals of the kings of Napata; the earlier independent kings and some 
of the queens of Meroé (down to c. 250 B.C.) were also interred here. — 
The North Group of forty-one pyramids (thirty-four kings, five queens, 
and two crown princes) date from the period of the Meroitic empire (from 
250 B.C. down to the Roman Empire). 


A474 M. Shendi, one of the principal towns in the ancient 
Fing kingdom, is an industrial centre of some importance, with 
cotton-weaving factories, dye-works, and foundries. Products of the 
local industries (including excellent cotton homespun or ‘damir’, 
natural and dyed) are offered for sale in the market. — On the left 
bank, opposite Shendi, lies Metemma, captured by Wolseley on Jan. 
Qst, 1885, after the battle of Abu Klea (Abu Tileih; 31M. to the N.). 


This was the final act in the campaign (comp. p. 446). 

The Fing tribes distinguished themselves by their warlike ability in 
the 48th and beginning of the 19th centuries. Their emirs wore shirts of 
chain-mail and helmets with nose-pieces; specimens of both were captured 
as late as 1897. IsmA‘il, son of Muhammed ‘Ali, was treacherously captured 
and burned at Shendi in 1822, though his army was rescued by the hasty 
advance of the Daftarddr Muhammed from Kordofan. 


At (497 M.) Wad Bendga ( Wad Ben Naga) are the scanty remains 


of several late-Ethiopian temples. 

In the fertile Wadi Awateid, 22M. to the S.E. of Bendga, are the ruins 
of Naga, reached in 41/2 hr. by motor-car, or in 7-8 hrs. on camels, which 
must be ordered five days in advance from the ma’mir of Shendi. Among 
the ruins are several ancient houses, three well-preserved late-Ethiopian 
temples, a graceful Roman chapel (Qnd or 8rd cent. B.C.), and also the 
remains of several smaller sanctuaries. The largest temple, consisting of 
a pylon and a chamber behind it, was dedicated to the lion-god Apezemak 
by king Netekaman and Queen Amantere (15 B.C. to A.D. 15). The 5. 
tower of the pylon shows the king (on the N. tower, the queen), accom- 
panied by a lion, slaying his enemies. The inner and outer walls of the 
chamber are covered with reliefs; on the exterior of the rear wall is the 
three-headed lion-god. In the vicinity are two ancient reservoirs. The 
Arabs water their herds at the well here. — A journey of 4 hrs. N.B. from 
this point via the (14!/2 M.) well of Bir Benaga brings us to the (2 M, farther) 
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well-preserved ruins of Musauwardt, in the Wadi es-Sofra, probably at one 
time the residence of an Ethiopian king. Among the extensive remains 
are those of a large palace, several sanctuaries, and stables for cattle, etc. 
Thence we return via Bir Benaga to Shendi (28 M.; p. 449). 

This district was brutally laid to waste in 1895 by the dervishes, 
whose animosity was directed against the Ethiopic-Semitic Ja‘alin, 
whom, in the true spirit of Arab vendetta, they endeavoured to ex- 
terminate, root and branch, in revenge for alleged treachery. To-day, 
however, the traces of the dervishes’ raid have disappeared. The 
tribes have multiplied, and the villages have been repopulated and 
rebuilt. Members of the Ja‘alin tribe are now frequently met in 
Kharttim as servants, scribes, or watchmen. 

526 M. Gebel Gerri lies 81/9 M. to the E. of the Sixth or Shab- 
lika Cataract. On each side rise numerous conical summits. — 
To the right, beyond the Nile, the hills of Kerreri (p. 459) come 
into sight. During the war the German Zeppelin L59, starting from 
Jamboli in Bulgaria in an attempt to convey munitions to the troops 
in German East Africa, succeeded in reaching this district before 
being recalled by wireless; between Noy. 21st and Nov. 26th, 1947, 
it covered 4198 M. in 95 hrs. without a landing. 

579 M. Khartim North (Halfdya; p. 455), with 14,319 inhab., 
magazines, barracks, etc. The railway crosses the Blue Nile by a 
bridge, 740 yds. in length, with seven main spans of 217 ft. each 
and a swing-section for the passage of boats. The bridge was designed 
by the French engineer G. C. Imbault and was built in 1908-10 by 
the Cleveland Bridge & Engineering Co. of Darlington, England. 
It is used also for ordinary traffic. 


581 M. Khartam (Central Station, Pl. D 4), see p. 454. 


36. From Suez to Khartim vid Port Sudan. 


Comp. the Map before the Title Page. 

From Port Taufiq at Suez (p. 200) to Port Sudan, steamers of the Khe- 
divial Mail Line on the 1st, dith, and 21st of the month (4st class $B 13, 
2nd class £E 10). The §.S. ‘Taif’ calls at Tir, Yanbo‘ el-Bahr, Jidda, and 
Sudkin, and arrives at Port Sudan on the 6th, 16th, and 26th, while the 
§.S. ‘Talodi’, calling also at Minet el-Wejh (every twenty days only), 
arrives on the 7th, 17th, and 27th. Many of the large British liners (P. & O., 
Bibby, Henderson, etc.) call at Port Sudan on the way from Port Said or 
Suez (inquire at a tourist agency). — From Port Sudan to Khartdm, A87 M., 
express twice weekly (Tues. and Sat., with dining and sleeping cars) in 
32 hrs. (1st class E'7 P.T. 3, 2nd class SEA P.T. 92; sleeping car supple- 
ment SEH 1). Special trains are run to meet the steamers when sufficient 


passengers are embarking or landing. 

Suez, see p. 199. — On the left, soon after our departure, appear 
the palms at the Springs of Moses (p. 201), 1M. from the coast; 
on the right is the lightship ‘Zenobia’, marking the Newport Reefs. 
The gulf expands, but the reddish cliffs on both sides remain in 
sight. About 47 nautical miles from the Newport reefs, on the right, 
rises the white lighthouse (80 ft. high) on the Rds Za‘fardna, whose 
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light is visible for 14 sea-miles. Farther on, on the same side, rises 
the picturesque Gebel Gharib (5742 ft.), at the foot of which, on the 
cape of the same name, is another lighthouse with an iron framework 
and around base serving as the keeper’s dwelling. — To the left 
are the imposing mountains of Sinai, the most conspicuous summits 
of which are the serrated pyramid of the Gebel Serbal (6736 ft.) and, 
to the S., the sugar-loaf of the Gebel Umm Shémar (8448 ft.). At 
their base stretches the barren desert of E/-Qa‘a, following the un- 
dulations of the coast-line and rising to the height of 984 ft. In front 
of us lies the solitary little port of Tar or Tor (Qnd day), which is a 
quarantine station during the period of the Mecca pilgrimage (p. 452). 
To the N.W. of it lies asmall grove of palms, Among the central moun- 
tains of Sinai we obtain a brief glimpse of the Gebel Masa (7520 ft. ; 
‘Mountain of Moses’), the traditional Mount of the Covenant, and 
of the Gebel Katertn (8530 ft.) to the right of it (comp. Baedeker’s 
‘Palestine’). The peninsula of Sinai ends on the 8. in the steep Ras 
Muhammed (98 ft.). — The coast on the right is fringed by a series 
of rocks and islets; on the Ashrafi Reef is an iron lighthouse (140 ft. 
high) with a revolving light, and on the rugged islet of Shadwan 
(1244 ft.) is a flash-light. 

Passing through the Straits of Jubal, 4M, wide, the steamer 
enters the Red Sea. On the left we have a view up the Gulf of 
‘Aqaba, through which the Erythrean depression is continued N. 
towards the Syrian depression (Dead Sea, Valley of the J ordan). We 
now lose sight of the coast on both sides. Excluding the gulfs at its 
N. end the Red Sea is 1080 nautical miles in length, 120 to 190 
nautical miles in breadth, and has a maximum depth of 7740 ft. 
The name dates from antiquity and is supposed to have some con- 
nection with the tribes of the Homerites (‘the red’). The colour of 
the water is bluish-green, The sultry climate, which is rendered more 
oppressive by the extreme moisture of the atmosphere due to evapor- 
ation, is notorious. In August the temperature frequently rises to 
above 104° Fahr. in the shade, when sunstroke is to be guarded against; 
put during the travelling season (Oct.-May) the heat is often so modi- 
fied in the N. part of the sea by the prevailing N. winds that travel- 
lers returning from the tropics run the risk of taking cold. During 
this season a strong 8. wind usually blows in the S. part of the sea, 
rendering the outward journey at least endurable. In any case, in 
winter the steamer is seldom more than one or two days within the 
zone of extreme heat. 

There are several islands and islets in the N. part of the Red Sea. 
About 80 nautical miles from Shadwan (see above) lie the Brothers, 
two low coral islands, with a lighthouse (69 ft. high) whose light is 
visible for 12 nautical miles. On the third day we call at Minet el- 
Wejh (El- Wejh, Wedj; comp. p.450) on the coast of Arabia. About 
400 nautical miles to the 8. of the Brothers is the Daedalus Shoal, 
a submarine coral reef, marked by a lighthouse (59 ft. high), with a 
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light visible for 14 nautical miles. Beyond that point the steamer’s 
course is free of islands for more than 650 nautical miles. On the 
fourth day we reach Yanbo‘ el-Bahr (Yambo', Yenbo‘). At about lat. 
22 we descry on the Egyptian coast the Gebel Soterba or Gebel Ten 
(7287 ft.). On the fifth day we touch at Jidda or Jeddah (20,000 inhab. ; 
British consul), a trading town on the Arabian coast, which has been 
in the hands of the Wahhabis (comp. p. xciv) since 1925. Jidda is 
the harbour for Mecca, which lies 59 M. inland, and about 100,000 
pilgrims land here annually, on their way (now mostly by motor-car) 
to the birthplace of the Prophet (comp. pp. xc, xci). 

From Jidda the ship crosses the Red Sea in aS. W. course to Sudkin 
(p. 453), which we reach on the 6th or 7th day. 

As we enter the harbour of Port Sudan several lighthouses and 
coral reefs are passed. To the right, at the mouth of the harbour, is 
the whitewashed tomb of Sheikh Barghit (‘Sheikh Flea’), which was 
the only building at this place before the founding of Port Sudan. 
Farther on are the harbour stores, custom house, railway station, hotel 
(z.), and Government House (straight on). 


Port Sudan. — Porterage of luggage from the steamer to the custom 
house (where luggage is examined) and thence to the train, P.T. 1 per package. 


Horet. Port Sudan, to the S, of the town, belonging to the Sfidan 
Government Railways, pens. 110 P.T. per day, good. 


Post, TELEGRAPH, and WIRELESS TELEGRAPH OFFICES. — BANKS. National 
Bank of Egypt; Barclay’s (Anglo-Egyptian Bank). 

Sreamsure AGEnts. A. Frank & Co. (Khedivial Mail Line); Gellatly, 
Hankey & Co. (Ellerman’s Wilson, Union Castle, Messageries Maritimes); 
Contamichalos, Darke & Co, (Ellerman’s City & Hall, Ellerman’s Bucknall, 
Henderson, Hamburg-America, etc.). 

HospitaL (well-equipped), — CHurcnns. Anglican; Coptic; Greek. — 
Cruss. Red Sea; Sport. 

Fisnine. Excellent fishing from boats may be enjoyed in the har- 
bour, the waters of which abound with the bayardo or bayad, sirroe, 
barracouta (up to 401b.), and other fish. Tackle should be brought from 
home, including a tarpon-rod (9-10 ft. long) or a strong salmon-rod (c. 14ft.) 
and a metal reel with not less than 200 yds. of tarpon line. 

Port Sudan, with 29,000 inhab. in 1928, the flourishing port of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sidan and the chief town of the Red Sea pro- 
vince, is situated in N. lat. 19°38’ and E. long. 37°8’, on a deep bay 
running inland in aN. direction, which affords an anchorage for ships 
of considerable size. It was founded as the terminus of the railway 
from the Nile to the Red Sea, opened in 1906, as the dangerous har- 
bour of Sudkin (p. 453) could not be adapted to the requirements 
of modern shipping. The imports (sugar, cotton goods, flour, timber, 
cement, machinery, coffee, tea, clothing, etc.) amounted in 1928 to 
£ 6,672,425, and the exports (chiefly gum, cotton, cotton-seed, sesame, 
cattle, and hides) to £5,879,424. The town proper (West Town), with 
its clean streets and neat houses, lies on the W. bank of the harbour, 
opposite the quays. Outside the town to the 8.W. are settlements of 
Arabs and negroes and of the Beja-Hadendoa, a nomad tribe frequent- 
ing the mountains between the Nile and the Red Sea (comp. p. Ix). 
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From Port Supan To Sudxin, 33 M., branch-line in 2}/2hrs., five trains 
weekly in either direction. When the large liners stay long enough, special 
trains are run from the quay at Port Sudan to Suakin (fare £E 11/2, including 
luncheon and tea). By motor-car Suakin is reached from Port Sudan in 
21/2 hrs. (there and back P. T. 300 for 4 passengers). — To (4181/2 M.) Sallém 
Junction, see below. — 38 M. Suakin (Suakin Shata station) or Sudkim, 
more correctly Sawdkin (no hotel; post office), a picturesque town of 
2000 inhab., situated at the W. end of an inlet (8M. long), was the chief 
trading place on the African coast of the Red Sea before the foundation of 
Port Sudan, but is now rapidly decaying. It consists of an inner town, built 
on an island, and of an outer town on the mainland; a causeway connects 
the two. From the railway station on the mainland it is about 20 min. 
walk to the inner town, which has a large number of tall, clean houses with 
pretty bow windows. By the water’s edge is the picturesque Government 
House, once the headquarters of both Gordon and Kitchener. In the outer 
town are several large bazaars. A lofty wall built by Kitchener, with the 
battlemented ‘Kitchener Gate’, defends the town on the landward side, 
and farther inland is a ring of small forts constructed during the Mahdist 
war. All these buildings are now falling into ruin, but the government 
has voted funds for the preservation of those of special value. 


The Ratuway from Port Sudan to Atbara (Khartfim) crosses the 
harbour by a bridge to the station of Port Sudan Town and thence 
runs §. through the desert-plain bordering the Red Sea. — 6 M. 
Aséteriba. — 181/g M. Sallém Junction, for the line to Suakin (see 
above). —The line gradually ascends among the picturesque mountains 
that stretch parallel with the Red Sea from the Abyssinian highlands 
to the Gulf of Suez. — 661/, M. Gebeit. — 75 M. Sinkdt (2933ft.), a 
hill-station for the officers and officials of the Sidan government, is 
the capital of the Hadendoa district. The clean village, mainly in- 
habited by the Hadendoa (comp. p. 452), lies on the right of the rail- 
way. — The line reaches the crest of the ridge at (81 M.) Summit 
(3008 ft.), the station for Erkowit (c. 3600 ft.), a summer resort with 
a golf-course, among the mountains, about 4 hrs,’ camel ride to the 
KE. (4 hr. by motor-car, P.T. 50 per pers.). In spring Erkowit is the 
headquarters of the Governor-General. For accommodation, motor- 
car, and camels application must be made not less than two days in 
advance to the general manager of the Sudan Government Railways 
at Atbara (p. 448). — The line now descends rapidly across the wide 
steppe that stretches W. towards the Nile, — 418 M. Tehamiyam 
(Thamiam). — 1271/4 M. Haiya Junction, for the line to Kassala (see 
below). — 181 M. Musmar. — At (297 M.) Atbara we join the main 
line from WAdi Halfa to Khartim, see p. 448. 


From Hatva Junorron vid Kassata anp GepArer ro Maxwar, 494 M., 
one train weekly in either direction; through-carriages (dst and 2nd class) 
from Port Sudan. — This line, constructed in 1923-29, intersects the pro- 
vince of Kassala from N. to S. and is intended to open up the Eastern 
Sadan, the trade of which hitherto depended on caravans, and to encourage 
the development of the great cotton plantations in the delta of the river 
Gash. — 2451/2 M. Kassala (1594 ft.) is a picturesque town of 50,000 inhab., 
situated in 15°25'N. lat. and 36°26'H. long., on the EH. bank of the Gash. It 
lies about 3M. from the Gebel Kassala (4560 ft.), not far from the Eritrean 
frontier. Kassala was founded as a military camp in 1834, during the east- 
ward advance of the Egyptian army, and is now the seat of the provincial 
government. In 1885 it fell into the hands of the Mahdists, from whom it 
was captured by the Italians in Jan. 1894; in 1897 it was handed over to 
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the Anglo-Egyptian Sddan, Kassala is the junction of a caravan route E. to 
Agordat in Eritrea, whence a railway rons S.E. via Keren and Asmara to 
Massaua (Massawa) on the Red Sea. — Beyond Kassala the railway turns 
S.W. and after about 4 hrs., just short of Kiashm el-Girba, crosses the Atbara. 
In another 6 hrs. we arrive at (351 M.) Geddref. The line goes on via the 
Sennar Dam to (491 M.) Makwaér; thence to Sennar (for Khartiim and El- 
Obeid), see p. 461. 


37. Khartim and Omdurman. 


Arrival. The Central Railway Station (Pl. D 4) is on the S. side of 
Khartiim; it is the starting-point for the line to El-Obeid (p. 460). — Kharidm 
North Station (P1. E38; p. 450) is of no importance to tourists. 

Hotels. *Grand Hotel Khartum (Pl. a, D8; belonging to the Sudan 
Government Railways), on the Blue Nile (p. 456), with garden and fine 
view, 50 R. at 40-90, B. 20, L. 35, D. 50, pens. (5 days minimum stay) 140- 
190 P.T. — Gordon (Pl. b; D 4), 29 R., B.15, L. 20, D. 30, pens. 80-120 P.T., 
eood; Royat (Pl. c; E 4), with a pretty garden, 14 R. from 30, B. 16, L. 20, 
D. 25, pens. 75-80 P.T.; Wew Khedivial (Pl. d; D 4). — Victoria (Pl. e; D 4), 
quite unpretending. 

Post and Telegraph Offices. In the Khedive Avenue at Khariim, 8. 
of the Government Offices (P1. 6, D 3; p. 457); near the Large Market at 
Omdurman (Pl. 20, B 1; p. 459). 

Tramways. Cars start every 10 min. from Sirdar Avenue at Khartiim 
(P1. D4; Khartum Central) and run W. past the Gordon Hotel and behind 
the Grand Hotel (stopping-place) to Mogren (P1.B3), then over the new 
bridge to Omdurman Central (Siq ; Pl. A 1) and Abu Raf (Pl. C1; p.459). Here 
the tramway connects with a ferry-boat to the Government Farm (P1. D4), 
on the right bank of the Nile, whence a tramway runs to Khartdm North 
and across the Blue Nile Bridge to the Central Station (Pl. D A). 

Motor Cars and Cabs, with fixed tariff. 

Banks. Branch-offices of the National Bank of Egypt (P1.12; D4) and 
Barclay’s Bank (formerly Anglo-Egyptian). — Travelling Requisites from 
Vanian. — Forwarding Agents. Gellatly, Hankey & Co.; Contomichalos, Darke 
& Co.; Albert Frank & Co, 

Tourist Agents. Thos. Cook & Son, at the Grand Hotel (during the 
season); HZ. D. Munari, Sirdar Avenue (Pl. DE 4). 

Newspapers. Sudan Herald (daily and weekly editions). The official 
Sudan Gazette (P.T. 2), containing the government notices and ordinances 
as to shooting, travelling, and the export of curiosities (weapons, ostrich- 
feathers), may be obtained from the Civil Secretary, Khartiim. 

Golf Courses both at Kharttim (see Pl. D4) and at Omdurman (PI. A 1). 

English Church. All Saints’ Cathedral (P1.8, E 3; p. 456). — Missions. 
Church Missionary Society; American Mission; Italian Roman Catholic Mission 
(with church; p. 456). — Greek Girls’ School. 


DisrrinuTion or Time, A stay of four or five days allows sufficient 
time for the principal sights and for excursions to the battlefield of 
Kerreri and the Sennir Dam (comp. pp. 459, 460). — First Day. Visit the 
sights of Khartiim and ride to the native village (p. 457). — Second Day. Om- 


durmaén (guide convenient). — Third Day. Excursion to the battlefield of 
Kerreri (p. 459) and second visit to Omdurmin. — Fourth and Fifth Days. 
Excursion to the Sennar Dam (p. 461). — Those who make a longer stay 


should undertake trips up the White Nile and the Blue Nile, a visit by 
steamer to Kosti on the White Nile (p. 462), or the very attractive excursion 
to Meroé, Naga, and Musauwarat (pp. 449, 450), which requires special 
arrangements with the tourist agents. 

Khartim or Khartoum (1252 ft.), the capital of the Sidan and 
the residence of the Governor-General, is situated in N. lat. 15°36/ 
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and E. long. 32°32’, on the left bank of the Blue Nile, immediately 
above its confluence with the White Nile (comp. p. lxvi). The name, 
meaning ‘elephant’s trunk’, refers to the shape of the long peninsula 
that ends on the N.W. in Mugran or Mogren Point (Pl. B3; formerly 
called Ras Khartém). The town was built in 1822-30 by Muhammed 
‘Ali and quickly rose to prosperity as the southernmost depot of the 
trade of Egypt, so that it is said to have had 70,000 inhab. in 1882. 
During the rebellion of the Mahdi (p. cxxix) General Gordon, who 
was despatched hither by the British government to withdraw the 
garrisons in the Sfidan, entered the town on Feb. 18th, 1884, and 
defended it until Jan. 26th, 1885 (comp. p. 456). The town was 
reduced to ruins by the Mahdists, but has been rebuilt since the cap- 
ture of Omdurm4n in 1898 (p. cxxx). Its ground-plan was designed 
by Lord Kitchener as a series of ‘Union J acks’, with broad streets 
and large squares. The town, including Omdurman, now contains 
423,740 inhab. (Khartim 30,797; Omdurman 78,624; Khartim 
North 14,319), to which may be added a peasant population of 
61,975 living without the confines of the town. Most of the houses 
have but one story and are built of sun-dried bricks, though in the 
better ones free use is made also of white Kerreri sandstone; and 
of red sandstone from Gebel Auliya (p. 463); they are frequently 


surrounded by fine gardens. 

The TrEeEs and Piants that occur-in the private and public gardens 
at Khartim nearly all belong to the Sudanese flora, with the exception 
of the date-palm and some of the shade trees along the avenues (Albizzia 
lebbakh, p. \xxvii; Ficus indica, or banyan; Ficus religiosa, peepul or botree; 
Ficus nitida; Dalbergia sissoo), which have been imported. The Stpin 
Frora is represented in avenues and gardens by Kigela aethiopica (Umm 
shutiir), the sausage-tree, named from its curious fruit; Tamarindus indica, 
the tamarind (‘ardeb); Balanites aegyptiaca or soap-tree (hejlij, heglig), the 
date-shaped fruit of which is eaten in times of famine; Ficus sycomorus, the 
sycamore (comp. p. lxxvili),; Khaya senegalensis (African mahogany). Mi- 
mosas are represented by Acacia arabica (sunt; p. Ixxviii) and Acacia albida 
(haraz). There are specimens of Calotropis procera (‘ushar), a species of 
the Indian mudar plant, poisonous, but used for flavouring the native beer 
(merisa); Dodonea viscosa, Erkowit privet, is used for hedges. Specimens of 
the gigantic Adansonia digitata, or baobab (tebeldi), are to be seen in the 
town; in Kordofan its thick trunk is often hollowed out by the natives and 
used as it stands as a cistern. There are also a number of gum-acacias, 
parkinsonias (comp. p. 1xxviii), sesbanias, and a few coffee-plants. — Acri- 
CULTURE is carried on by the Nubian fellahin in the primitive manner of 
the Dongolese, without plough or harrow, but none the less industriously 
(comp. p. Ixxv). Their saqiyas, or water-wheels (p. lxxiv), are sometimes 
95 ft. and more in height, and are worked by zebus. Wooden posts are 
occasionally placed beside these wheels in such a way as to form a kind of 
sun-dial, by which the hours of labour are regulated. The chief crop is 
durra (Sorghum vulgare, Arabic dura; comp. p. lxxvi), the staple food of the 
country, but sweet potatoes (Jpomaa patatas; Arabic bombai), maize, and 
the Sudanese sugar-cane (Sorghum zaccharatum ; el-‘ankulib) are cultivated 
also. The last-named ripens between February and May. 


Along the bank of the Blue Nile runs the EMBANKMENT, a prom- 
enade 3 M. in length, planted with lebbakh and other trees. The 
view hence is very fine. Opposite is Kharttim North (p. 450), with 
the dockyard, at the W. end of which is preserved the ‘Bordein’, one 
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of Gordon’s paddle-steamers. On Téti Island are a village and a fort 
that offered a desperate resistance to the dervishes in 1885. Down- 
stream we see the Omdurman bridge (p. 457) and the junction with 
the White Nile. To the W., beyond Titi Island, is the desert-town 
of Omdurman, marked by the minaret of the new mosque. Farther 
N. are the hills of Kerreri and Sfirgab (p. 459). : 

Following the Embankment to the E. from the Grand Hote 
(p. 454) we pass the Coptic Church (Pl. 2), with its two towers, 
and a number of attractive villas and bungalows, including those of 
the Mudir, the Financial Secretary, and the Commandant (Pl. 4; 
D3). We next reach the War Office (P1.5; D 3) and the Govern- 
ment Offices (P1.6; D3), containing the Civil Secretary’s and Finan- 
cial Secretary’s Departments; in the garden is an equestrian statue 
of Lord Kitchener. Adjacent is the picturesque Gothic Palace of the 
Governor-General (Pl. 14; D3), occupying the site of the building 
on the steps of which Gordon fell under the lances of the dervishes 
(memorial tablet in the corridor). Visitors are admitted to the 
palace and grounds (inquire at the office just inside the N. entrance). 
— Farther on are the Public Works Department (Pl. 7; E 3) and the 
gardens and villas of the British officials. At the corner of Muham- 
med ‘Ali Street is the attractive building of the Sudan Club (PI. £3), 
with gardens, Farther on are the Italian Mission (P1.9, E3; formerly 
the Austrian Mission, the oldest in the Sadan) and the Military 
Hospital. 

We then reach the Gordon Memorial College (Pl. EF 3; director, 
N. R. Udal), opened in 1902, for which Lord Kitchener obtained 
the necessary funds by public subscription throughout the British 
Empire. This is a large and substantial building in which native 
youths (about 370 in number) are trained by British and native 
teachers “to earn their own livelihoods in their own country and to 
provide the Sudan government and business houses with staffs.” 
The college contains a higher elementary school, a higher school for 
technical education (surveying and engineering), and a training 
college for schoolmasters and cadis. Associated with it are instructional 
workshops, a Musewm (with interesting ethnographical and natural 
history collections and a fine collection of antiquities from the ruined 
sites of the Sadan; guide P.T. 5), and the Wellcome Tropical Re- 
search Laboratories (open 9-1), founded in 1904 by Henry S.Well- 
come of Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., London. Beyond the 
railway are the barracks and the suburb of Burri (P1.G@3), with the 
waterworks. 

We return from Gordon College by Khedive Avenue, which runs 
parallel with the Embankment. Here are the Maronite Church (P1.13; 
E 3) and All Saints’ Cathedral (P1.8; E3), consecrated in 1912, the 
N. transept of which forms the Gordon Memorial Chapel. In the open 
space behind the Governor-General’s Palace is a Statue of Gordon 
(represented as riding on a camel), a bronze copy of that executed 
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by E. Onslow Ford in 1890 for the Royal Engineers’ Institute 
at Chatham. — Farther on, to the right, are the Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank, the General Post Office (1927), the Law Courts, the offices 
of the Irrigation Department, and the Mudirtya (Pl. 3; D3), or 
office of the mudifr; to the left is the National Bank of Egypt 
(Pl. 12; D4). 

To the W. of the Grand Hotel, on the Embankment, lies the 
Zoological Garden (P1.1; C3), which contains a representative col- 
lection of Sudanese animals. A very attractive walk is afforded by 
the promenade extending to Mogren Quays (P1.C 3), which are used 
for the river traffic to the White Nile districts, and to the pictures- 
quely sited Nubian village of Mandara. On the left are all sorts of 
warehouses. Along the bank are numerous saqiyas, for watering the 
fields and palm-groves. We return from the Omdurman bridge (see 
below) either by tram or on foot vid Khedive Avenue. 

The business part of Khartiim, which is chiefly inhabited by 
Greeks, is restricted to the portion of the town lying to the S. of 
Khedive Avenue, and is intersected by the tramway. Its central 
point is the large ‘Abbas Square (Pl. D 4), with a handsome Mosque; 
to the N.W. are the interesting Markets, The Bazaars are especially 
animated in the afternoon. 

Victoria Avenue, leading S.'from the Gordon statue (p. 456), passes 

1.) the domed tombs of two governors of the Sidan, Ahmed Pasha 
el-Minikli (4844-46) and Mfisa Pasha Hamdi (1863-65); farther on 
are the synagogue and the Civil Hospital. The avenue ends at the 
Central Station (Pl. D 4), which may be reached also by the streets 
parallel with Victoria Avenue. Opposite the station, to the right, is 
the Lord Kitchener Memorial School of Medicine, opened in 1924, which 
trains native doctors; the similar building on the left accommodates the 
Wellcome Medical Laboratories (1928;"comp. p. 456). At the S. end 
of the Mosque Avenue (parallel with Victoria Avenue) is the Christian 
Cemetery, with a war memorial cross (1928). — Beyond the station 
are the Fortifications constructed by Gordon. To the right and left 
are barracks. To the S.E. lie the Racecourse and the Sudanese Village 
(Pl. E 4), known to the natives as Ed-Deim and largely inhabited by 
pilgrims on their way to Mecca, It shelters various tribes of the Sadan 
(Shilluks, Dinkas, Bornawis, Gebelawis, etc.), partly in mud hovels, 
partly in the characteristic round straw huts. 

Communication between Khartiim and Omdurman is maintained 
by a new bridge over the White Nile at Mogren Point (Pl. B3; p. 455). 
Constructed of steel in 1925-28 by Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co., it 
consists of seven spans each 244 ft. long, with a swing span of 304 ft. 
for navigation (total length 2012 ft.). From the bridge we obtain a 
wonderful view of the ‘meeting of the waters’, the different colours 
of the two rivers being clearly discernible for some distance beyond 
their confluence (comp. p. xvi); Omdurmén and the island of Tati 
(p. 456) also are well seen from here. 
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The native town of Omdurm&n, where the Mahdi Muhammed 
Ahmed (p. 455) established his military camp in 1884, was after his 
death in 1885 the residence of the Khalifa ‘Abdullahi et-Ta‘aishi for 
fourteen years, during which it became the scene of the most atro- 
cious cruelties and extravagant orgies. It extends for about 5 M. 
along the left bank of the united Nile, and has room for upwards 
of 100,000 inhabitants. The name is said to be derived from an old 
woman who once spent a solitary existence here. The S. part is the 
Umm or Omm Durmdn proper. The central part, formerly including 
the holy buildings and the walled inner town inhabited by the Baggara 
(Baqqara) tribe, to which ‘Abdullahi belonged, is called by the natives 
El-Bug‘a, i. e. ‘the (holy) place’, a name always given to the wander- 
ing headquarters of the Mahdists. To the N. is the Hdret en-Nusdra 
or el-Mesthiyin, the Christian quarter, inhabited by Abyssinians, 
Copts, and Greeks. 

The warlike oppression of the Mahdist period, the fanatical enthusiasm 
for pilgrimages, the desire for plunder, and the devastation of whole 
provinces have assembled here a confused medley of the most diverse 
races and stocks: Bantus and grotesque negroes from the W. Siidin; Semitic 
and Hamitic tribes from the desert, such as the Niba, Baggara, Kababish, 
Gawam‘a, and Kawahla; Nubians, fellahin, Ja‘alin (p. 450). To these 
must now be added Egyptians, Syrians, and Greeks. The shopkeepers 
are mostly Dongolese. ‘Che fashions prevalent among the natives are very 
curious, such as their methods of shaving, tattooing, perfuming, and greas- 
ing themselves, and otherwise altering their personal appearance. 


Omdurman is reached from Kharttim either by the electric tram 
or by motor-car. On the bank of the White Nile, beyond the bridge, 
are (I.) the barracks of the Sudanese troops and a neglected cemetery ; 
on the right are various military buildings. Following the tram-lines 
we cross the Khdr Angar and pass the small market (siq; Pl. B 2) 
of the village of Hillet el-Mérada, near which, on the river bank, is 
the large and picturesque Boat Harbour (Mérada). Farther on (z.) 
is the Beit el-Aména (P1.49; B 2) or former arsenal of the dervishes, 
burnt down in 1922. The large Mosque Square (Pl. B 2), surrounded 
by a brick wall and now used as a sports-ground, was aplace of prayer 
and assembly under the Khalifa ‘Abdullahi. To the left of it lies the 
Zabtiya or office of the ma’mir (Pl. 22). On the E. are the remains 
of the Tomb of the Mahdi (P1.15), which was erected, at the order of 
the Khalifa, by an Arab architect, and consisted of a square building 
85 ft. high, surmounted by a lofty dome, and furnished with three 
arched windows on each side. After the capture of Omdurman the 
tomb was destroyed by the British and its contents scattered. Frag- 
ments of the Mahdi’s dwelling are still to be seen by the tomb. — 
Opposite the tomb, adjoining the great mosque, is the House of the 
Khalifa “Abdullahi (Pl. 16; see above), still in good preservation, a 
large enclosure including several courts and colonnades, numerous 
thambers, and a bath-house. Numerous mementos of the dervishes’ 
rising and the battle of Omdurmén are exhibited here (adm. P.T. 10, 
including the Mahdi’s Tomb). The upper story commands a fine view 
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of Omdurmé4n and its environs. Adjacent are the house of the British 
District Commissioner (Pl. 17) and the memorial stone of the Hon. 
H. G. L. Howard, an English war correspondent who fell here in 1898. 
A little to the S. are the ruins of the Sudanese Guard House (Kom- 
mandantya), formerly the house of the Emir Ya‘qiib. To the S.E., 
by the Nile, is the old Prison (Pl. 25; B2), where many Europeans 
languished. It is sometimes known as the ‘Saier Prison’, from the 
name of the jailor under the Mahdi and Khalifa. Slatin Pasha (Sir 
Rudolf Slatin, baron of the Austrian Empire; b. in Austria 1857), 
who was appointed governor of Darfir by Gen. Gordon and was ob- 
liged to surrender after the battle of Kashgil near El-Obeid (p. 463), 
was imprisoned here for eleven years but eventually succeeded in 
escaping. From 1900 to 1944 he was the British Inspector-General 
of the Sidan. — To the E, of the Mahdi’s tomb, facing an open space, 
stands the modern Prison (Pl. 18), formerly the house of Sheikh ed- 
Din, son of the Khalifa. To the N. of this are the barracks of Sudanese 
machine-gun batteries. 

We now skirt the N. wall of the Great Mosque to regain the broad 
street traversed by the tramway, which we follow to the N. To the 
right is the Government School (Pl. 24; B41); behind it, to the E., 
on the site of the walled inner town of El-Bug‘a (p. 458), with the 
quarters of the Khalifa’s bodyguard, stands the Civil Hospital (PL. 22; 
B1). To the left, in an open space, is the Post § Telegraph Office 
(P1.20). The street ends at the New Mosque (Pl. AB 1). Near by is the 
*Larcge Marxer or Séq (PI. A 4), on which the various bazaars con- 
verge and which presents a busy and variegated scene of African life. 
All the articles of consumption of Central Africa are to be seen here 
in profusion: curious spices of a hundred different varieties, drugs, 
and perfumes; soda, saltpetre, salt; betel, bead-nuts, seeds, and wood 
of every kind; ostrich-feathers, glass beads, toilet-butter, ‘angaribs 
(bedsteads), the dried flesh of wild animals, etc. The silver and 
ivory bazaar is especially interesting. Skilful smiths, and saddlers 
dealing with hippopotamus hide, may be seen at work. Many ar- 
ticles here, however, are manufactured specially for tourists. The 
place of execution (Pl. 23) under the Khalifa was in the date market. 
The Saq el-Harim (formerly limited to women-dealers) is devoted 
to fruit, milk, ornaments, ointments, and basket-work. 

At the Large Market the main street turns to the right (E.) and 
intersects the poverty-stricken quarter of Abu Raf, with its grey 
mud-hovels and picturesque market (siiq; Pl. C1). It ends at the 
Nile, near the Abu Raf quays (p. 454). 


Excursions. To the N. to (6M.) the BarTLEFiELD OF KERRERI, On the 
left bank of the Nile. This excursion is made by motor-car from Khartiim 
or Omdurmin; large parties may hire a steamer. We first proceed to 
the Khér Shambat, and thence to the Gebel Sarqab (commonly called Gebel 
Surgham), which affords the best general view of the battlefield. On the 
way we pass a large marble Obelisk, erected to the memory of the officers 
and men of the 24st Lancers who fellin the engagement. The monument, 
which has been damaged by natives, is surrounded by an iron railing, — 
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Near the village of Kerreri and the Gebel Sirqab, on the left bank of 
the Nile, Kitchener, with 22,000 men, defeated, on Sept. 2nd, 1898, a dervish 
army of 45,000 men, whose fanatical onslaughts were shattered by the 
steady fire of the Anglo-Egyptian troops. The dervishes are estimated to 
have lost 10,000 killed, 16,000 wounded, and 4000 prisoners, while of the 
British 25 were killed and 99 wounded, of the Egyptians 24 killed and 
230 wounded. On the afternoon of the same day Kitchener entered 
Omdurm4n. ‘Abdullahi (p. 458) fled S., but was slain in 1899 at the battle 
of Umm Debreikat (p. 462). 

The Ruins or S6za, on the right bank of the Blue Nile, to the S.E. 
of Khartim, are most easily reached by motor-car (9 M.), following a 
well-marked road along the right bank of the river. Séba was the capital 
of the Christian kingdom of Aloa, which existed until the middle ages. 
The extensive field of the ruins is covered with fragments of baked bricks. 
The large tumuli rising here and there probably mark the sites of churches 
and public buildings. One church, with granite columns, has been partly 
brought to light. 

The excursion to Senndr and the Senndr Dam (p. 464) is made in one 
day by motor-car. By the special train of the Sudan Government Rail- 
ways (Mon. and Fri. from Jan. to March; return fare, including meals and 
sleeping car, £E 10), a day and a half is necessary. 


88. The Southern Sidan. 


Longer excursions to the Southern Sidan are mostly undertaken only 
by sportsmen. The expense of such excursions is necessarily great, and the 
equipment must be very carefully selected. The Motor Car, Railway, and 
Steamer Routes, however, mentioned below, afford an excellent opportunity 
for those who wish to become acquainted with the wonderful scenery of 
the tropics. — For Caravan Journeys the best plan is to hire camels, with 
the help of competent advice, in Kharttim. The rest of the equipment, 
such as beds, cooking utensils, provisions, mosquito-nets, etc. (but not 
rifles and ammunition), is also procurable at Kharttim. 


A, From Kharttiim via Wad Medani and Senn&r to Kosti 
and El-Obeid. 


A497 M. Railway to Senndr daily in 81/2 hrs., thence to El-Obeid via 
Kosti (Sun. and Thurs.) in another 15 hrs. Fares to El-Obeid ist class 
£E6 P.T. 7, 2nd class $E 4 P.T. 25. 

Khartiim, see p. 454, — The line skirts the left (W.) bank of the 
Blue Nile. Shortly after (35 M.) El-Masid cotton-fields are reached. 
From this point to Wad en-Nau (p. 461) irrigation is by free flow 
from the canals, — 561/. M. El-Mi‘eilig is the station for Kamlin, a 
district capital. —80 M. El- Hastheisa, a district capital with a market; 
ferry to Rufdaa, on the E. bank, whence there is a motor route to 
Gedaref (p. 454). — 104M. Taiyiba. — 108 M. Wad Médani (1358 ft.), 
with 33,000 inhab. in 1928, the capital of the Blue'Nile province, lies 
near the confluence of the Rahad and the Blue Nile; it has broad 
streets lined by brick houses. On the river-bank stands the palace of 
the mudir, a brick building with beautiful tropical gardens. Adjoin- 
ing the town is a large native village with conical thatched huts. — 
1141/,M. Barakdtis the headquarters of the Sudan Plantations Syndi- 
cate (p. 461), with four large cotton factories in the neighbourhood. 
Beyond Barakat the Blue Nile is joined by the Dinder. — From 
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(422 M.) Wad en-Naw to Sennar the irrigation water is to be raised 
from the main canal by pumps. : 

467 M. Senn4r, on the left bank of the main irrigation canal 
(see below), with numerous round huts. Old Sennar, see p. 462. 


A branch-line runs from Sennar in 1/4 hr. to (61/4 M.) Makwar, 
a negro village converted into a town of several thousand inhab- 
itants by the construction of the dam, since the completion of which, 
however, it has dwindled considerably. It has clean streets, pleasant 
houses, and a nice tropical garden, The native town is rapidly 
growing. Close to the station is a rest-house with restaurant (6 R.; 
lodging 20, board P.1T. 55); notice should be given at least twenty- 
four hours in advance to the Irrigation Department at Makwar. 


The *Senn&r or Makw&r Dam, constructed in 1922-25, is one 
of the greatest valley barrages in the world and the chief means by 
which the British government has fostered the economic prosperity 
of the Sidan. Its purpose was to irrigate and fertilize the so-called 
Geztra or ‘island’, the triangular steppe between the White and the 
Blue Nile, to the N. of the Sennar-Kosti railway, and thus to provide 
fresh arable areas for cotton and corn. The waters of the Blue Nile 
are dammed to a height sufficient to fill the canals necessary for the 
irrigation of the Gezira. A storage reservoir is also provided, so that 
the canals can be fed during the dry season; this forms a lake ex- 
tending upstream as far as Singa (p. 462), about 50 M. distant, and 
estimated to contain as much as 140,000 million gallons. 

The length of the dam is 13/4 M., of which the dam proper comprises 
1970 yds., the bridge-heads and approaches 1812 yds. Its height is 85 ft. 
above the river-bottom, and the foundations had to be taken down in 
places to a depth of 33-39 ft. before reaching firm rock (hard gabbro). The 
masonry (450,000 cubic yds.) consists of granite blocks brought from a 
quarry on the Gebel Sdgadi (Saqadi; 492 ft.), 85M. to the W. The dam 
has eight main sluices, each 271/2 ft. high and 6/2 ft. wide, besides forty 
large and seventy-two smaller spillways. The railway to Gedaref and Kas- 
sala (p. 453) runs over the dam. 

At the W. end of the dam diverges the main canal, which is 
regulated by fourteen separate sluices, measuring 16 ft. by 10 ft. It 
is 85 ft. wide and can take 18,480 gallons of water per second. Some 
35 M. in length, it follows the river from 8. to N. and feeds a whole 
system of canals, the total length of which, including field channels, 
amounts to 9286 M. The allotment of the water and the agricultural 
development of the irrigated territory are in the hands of the Sudan 
Plantations Syndicate (p. 460). According to the complete scheme 
three million feddan will be irrigated; at present it is only intended 
to cultivate 300,000 acres. In 1925-26 80,000 acres were sown with 
cotton, and the durra fields yielded a harvest of 80,000 ardebb (435,947 
pushels). In 1926-27 100,000 acres were under cotton (130,000 in 
4927-28), 50,000 under durra, and 50,000 under libiya (p. Ixxvi). 

The first idea of irrigating the Gezira by means of a dam came from 
a German, and was taken up by Sir William Garstin (d. 1925), the engineer, 
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with the support of Kitchener. The enterprise was begun in 1921 from 
the plans of Sir Murdoch Macdonald. The work of construction, in which 
as many as 19,000 workmen were employed, was at first in the hands of 
the Sudan Construction Co., who were succeeded in 1922 by S. Pearson 
& Son Ltd. The work was completed in July 1925 and was officially opened 
in Jan. 1926, the total cost amounting to 13,000,0007. 

Cotton-growing in the Gezira was first tested by experimental planta- 
tions at Taiyiba (p. 460; established in 1911) and Barakat (p. 460; 1914). 
Owing to the heat of the summer climate of the S. Sidan it was decided 
to sow in July-September. Picking begins about the end of December, 
the last watering takes place in April, and the harvest is completed in 
May. The practice of the N. Sidan and Egypt is thus reversed (comp. 
p. lxxv). The Gezira already supplies Lancashire mills with 100,000 bales 
a year of the highest grade long-staple cotton. 

From Maxwir To Sin@a, a very interesting excursion (about 5 hrs. 
there and back by motor-car, including 1 hr.’s stay at Singa). The road 
leads through darra fields and then through bush. We pass several native 
villages, which are more African in character than the new villages in the 
district irrigated by the Sennair Dam. The scenery is extremely attractive. 
Singa is the capital of the Fiing province. The government building is 
situated by the river, and close by is a beautiful tropical garden. Steamer 
to Suki or Roseires, see below. 

Another pleasant excursion (about 3/, hr. by motor-car) may be made 
from Makwar to the ruined site of Old Senndér, which lies between the 
main irrigation canal and the Blue Nile. This town, which had some 
20,000 inhab., was completely destroyed by the Khalifa in 4885. In the 
immediate vicinity is the forest of Detm el-Mesheikha, rich in monkeys and 
bird life. 

From Suki, to the 8. of the dam, a steamer plies fortnightly on the 
Blue Nile when the Nile is high (Oct, to the beginning of Jan.) to (54 M.) 
Singa (see above), (971/2 M.) Abu Wa‘dma, and ({74 M., in three days) Roseires 
(1539 ft.), situated on the right bank of the Blue Nile. Higher up the river 
forms rapids, rendering further navigation impossible, — The storage reser- 
voir (p. 461) is navigable from Jan. to June as far as Singa. 


Beyond Sennar the railway turns W. and crosses the Gestra 
(p. 461). — Near (120 M.) Gebel Moya is an ancient negro cemetery, 
excavated by H. 8. Wellcome (p. 456). — 2301/) M. Hillet ‘Abbas, 
The railway now crosses the White Nile by a remarkable iron bridge, 
completed by the Cleveland Bridge & Engineering Oo. in 1910; it 
is 1510 ft. long and has eight fixed spans and a central swing- 
span, 246 ft. wide, open during the day for the passage of boats. 


236 M. Kosti (rest-house, 6 beds at P.T. 20; steamer station, 
see p. 464), on the left bank of the White Nile, near the S. end of 
the island of Abba (p. 464), was named after a Greek settler. It is 
a rising place, being the headquarters of the S. district of the White 
Nile province and one of the chief markets for the produce of the 
province of Kordofan. It lies on the borders of the negro lands, and 
representatives of the nearest tribes (Habbantyas, Danaglas, Dinkas, 
and occasionally Shilluks) are seen in the market-place. 

The battlefield of Umm Debretkat, where the Khalifa ‘Abdullahi (comp. 
p. 460), with the last of the chiefs, was defeated and slain by the Anglo- 
Egyptian troops under Sir Reginald Wingate (Nov. 24th, 1899), lies about 
30 M. to the S.W. of Kosti. The Khalifa was buried on the battlefield. 


The railway runs W, through the White Nile province.— 294!/.M, 
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Tendelti, a district capital and the seat of a ma’mar (p. 442), carries 
on a busy trade in gum arabic, sesame, ground-nuts, and dura. The 
market, close to the station, is worth seeing. — Near (309 M.). Wad 
‘Ashdna the railway enters Kordofan, a fertile province, rich in - 
cattle. — 339 M. Umm Ruwaba; 385 M. Er-Rahad. 

427 M. El-Obeid (Zl-Ubaiyad; 1903 ft.), the railway terminus, 
capital of the province of Kordofan, has taken on a new lease of 
life as the centre of the gum trade. It is situated in N. lat. 13°41’ 
and,E. long. 30°44’, and extends over a flat hollow, at the lowest 
parts of which are numerous springs of good water. The population, 
at one time numbering about 35,000, consists of Arabs and Nuba 
negroes, and in the dry season, when the neighbouring villages are 
out of water, it now amounts to about 17,000. With the exception 
of the mosques and a few large buildings the houses are mostly 
round straw huts with conical roofs. To the S. lie the barracks of the 
Stidin Camel Corps and the government building. An Egyptian 
force under Hicks Pasha (Col. William Hicks), which attempted to 
take El-Obeid from the Mahdi, was annihilated on Nov. 5th, 1883 
in the ‘Battle of Kashgil’ (comp. p. cxxix). 

A road passable for motors leads S.W. from El-Obeid to the native 
town of En-Nahdd (430 M.; pop. 12,000), whence another road leads W. to 
El-Fdsher (270 M.; pop. 12,000 in 1928), capital of the Darfir province, 
which was conquered in 1916 after the revolt of the tributary sultan ‘Ali 
Dinir. It marches on the W. with French Equatorial Africa and on the 
N. with the Libyan Desert. Gebel Marra (9875 ft.) rises in the centre of 
the province. 


B. From Khartum via Ed-Dueim, Kosti, and Renk to Juba. 


4089 M. The Marz Sreamurs of the Siddn Government (flat-bottomed, 
stern-wheel steamers burning wood and oil) ascend the White Nile every 
Sat. from the middle of Dec. to the middle of April and fortnightly at other 
seasons (starting on Fri.), the return journey being completed in 28-26 days 
(ist class fare £B 68 P.T.80 plus P.T. 75 daily for meals; 2nd class £E 24 
P.T. 50 plus P.T. 50 daily for meals). — There is also a fortnightly passenger 
service (starting on Thurs. morning) throughout the year from Khartim to 
Renk (there and back in 10 days; fare £16 P.T. 11). 

Khartam, see p. 454, — We steer W. and in 1/y hr., at Mogren 
Point (p. 455), reach the White Nile, which forms the verdant island 
of Dakin at its confluence with the Blue Nile. The steamer enters 
the W. arm of the White Nile. ‘Gordon’s Tree’ or ‘Maho Bey’ forms 
a conspicuous landmark. When the river is high it is 2-3 M. wide 
and resembles a great lake. Herds of camels, goats, and sheep are seen 
gtazing on the low flat banks. — On the E. bank of the river, 29 M. 
from Khartiim, rises the volcanic hill of Gebel Auliya (Aulia), near 
which a barrage resembling the Sennar Dam (p. 461) is projected by 
the Egyptian government. The quarries on the 8. slope of the hill 
yielded the material for many of the buildings at Khartim. 

58 M. El-Geteina, on the E, bank, near the Gebel Mandara, is a 
district capital in the White Nile province and is inhabited mainly 
by Danagla Arabs. On the W. bank are great fields of safra dura, a 
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kind of large-grained millet forming the staple food of the N. Sadan. 
The banks are covered farther on with thick groves of mimosa and 
acacia, In the distance to the S. W. we see the Gebel Arashkol, a group of 
bare rocky hills about 330 ft. in height. — 1001/y M. Tur‘a el-Khadra 
was formerly the harbour for Kordofan and the W. 

128 M, Ed-Dueim (W. bank; 1266 ft.), the capital of the province 
of the White Nile, with regularly laid out streets, is inhabited by 
Danagla and Hassaniya Arabs. It has a small mosque, designed by 
a Greek architect, and an unpretending Greek café. Barley, wheat, 
onions, and hibiscus plants (p. lxxvi) are cultivated here. Ed-Dueim 
was once the chief trading centre for gum arabic, which was brought 
hither from Kordofaén and unloaded for Port Sudan. Hicks Pasha 
organized here his ill-fated expedition to Kordofan in 1883 (p. 463). 
— 1511/. M. Kawa (E. bank), the chief town of a district. The straw 
roofs (tukuls) of the houses are curious. — The steamer now reaches 
the N. end of the densely wooded island of Abba or Aba (2841/5 M. 
long), the base of the Mahdi in his religious war of 1883 (p. cxxix).— 
182 M. Fashashéya, on the W. bank, was the home of the Mahdi and 
the starting-point of Sir Reginald Wingate’s expedition against the 
Khalifa ‘Abdullahi in 1899 (comp, p. 462), —198 M. Kosti (W. bank), 
see p. 462, On the opposite bank lies the village of Géz Abu Gum‘a. 

About 4 M, beyond Kosti the steamer passes through the large 
railway bridge mentioned on p. 462. We now enter the region of the 
negro tribes. The scenery alters. Cultivated fields cease. Narrow belts 
of forest near high water level separate the river from the open plains, 
Hippopotami, crocodiles, gazelles, and innumerable waterfowl may 
be seen. On the E, bank is the territory of the Dinka negroes (see 
below). — About 245 M.'from Khartiim we see on the E. bank the ridge 
of Gebelein (El-Jebelein, ‘the two mountains’) with its five quaint 
peaks and the district capital of the same name, with a busy market in 
gum arabic and ground-nuts. — Some 45 M. farther S. we reach the 
N. boundary of the Upper Nile province. — 306 M. Er-Renk (E. bank), 
a district capital. — At 340 M. we pass the Gebel Ahmed Agha, a cliff 
345 ft. in height. — 405M. Kaka (W. bank) consists of a group of 
settlements of Shilluk negroes, who live by agriculture and fishing 
and who build ingenious boats. Short of Kaka we pass a gum 
plantation. — The river sweeps round towards the E., separating the 
Dinka negroes on the E. bank from the Shilluk negroes on the W. 
bank. The Dinkas do not wear clothes. Both tribes adorn themselves 
with all kinds of ornaments and carry long spears. The Shilluks, who 
often have a curious tall coiffure, are tall and slender of stature (some 
as much as 7 ft.) and are of a much higher culture than the Dinkas. 
— 4241 M. Meldt (E. bank), a district capital. The river again bends 
towards the S. 

466 M. Kodok (Fashéda; 10365 ft.), a district capital on the W. 
bank, was occupied by the French under Major Marchand from July 10th 
to Dec. 41th, 1898, when a serious dispute was avoided by its cession 
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to the British (p. cxxx). In the vicinity is the capital of the Shilluks 
and the residence of their ‘Mek’ (from melek, i.e. king), or hereditary 
headman. — 497M. Lul, a station of the Italian Roman Catholic 
Mission (p. 454). 

509 M. Malakal, on the E. bank, is the capital of the Upper Nile 
province and the headquarters of the irrigation authorities for the 
upper White Nile. 

From Matakat To Masura‘ Er-REQ, 2251/2 M., monthly steamer in four 
days, in connection with the mail steamer from Kharttiim (fare about 
£ET. — 10 M. Taufigiya (see below). — The steamer ascends the Sobat 
to (20!/2 M.) Doleib Hill (Hillet Duleib), an American mission station, and 
then returns to the White Nile. Thence to Tonga and Lake No, see below. 
We follow the Bahr el-Ghazdl (‘Gazelle River’) S.W. to Ghdbat el-‘Arab, at 
the mouth of the Bahr el-“Arab, which debouches from the W. We then 
steam S. At the mouth of the Jur (Agur) the Bahr el-Ghazal widens into 
Lake Ambadi. — 2251/2 M. Meshra‘ er-Req is a district capital in the province 
of Bahr el-Ghazal. 


519 M. Taufigtya (Taufikia), a district capital, founded by Sir 
Samuel Baker (p. 467) in 1870, was formerly the chief garrison in 
the Upper Sidan. 

From Tavurigtya ro GamBrerta on the Sobat, 342 M. (from Khartim 
869 M.), steamer monthly from June to Nov., while the Sobat is navigable, 
in 43 days from Khartim (1st class £E 23 P.T. 88, 2nd class £E 44 P.T. 94). 
— To (101/2M.) Doleib Hill, see above. — Thence we ascend the Sobat S.E. 
to (1791/2 M.) Abwong, capital of the Lau district in the Upper Nile province. — 
188M. Fort Nasir (Old Nasser; 1525 ft.). — A little farther up, on the right 
bank, is Wdsir (New Nasser), a district capital and American mission 
station. — On the 5th day after leaving Taufiqiya we reach (218 M.) the 
mouth of the Béro (at the confluence of the Pibor). Following the Baro, 
we pass (233 M.) the mouth of the Adura and, beyond (312 M.) Jtang, 
arrive at (342 M.) Gambeila (4700 ft.), a district capital and trading place 
leased from Abyssinia. 

About 4 M. beyond Taufiqiya, on the E., the Sobat joins the 
White Nile, which now expands and flows from W. to E. The low 
river-banks are covered with mimosa shrub. On either side are Shil- 
luk villages and vast expanses of grass with isolated trees and, here 
and there, large termite ant-hills. We pass the mouth of the Bahr 
ez-Zeraf (‘Giraffe River’), which flows into the White Nile from the 
S, — 575 M. Tonga, a station of the Italian Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion. Fully 60 M. to the N. we may distinguish the Gebel el-Amira 
(2280 ft.) and Gebel Eliri, near which lies Talédi, the capital of the 
former province of Nuba Mountains. Elephants, buffaloes, and some 
rare species of antelope are seen from time to time. 

At645 M. we reach Lake No, where the Albert Nile( Bahr el- Gebel), 
coming from the S., and the Bahr el-Ghaszdl (see above) unite to form 
the White Nile, The steamer turns’S. up the Albert Nile, through the 
Sudd district, a great stretch of swamp one-third the size of the 
British Isles. This name, which means hindrance or barrier, has been 
given on account of the blockading masses of water-plants which used 
to form floating islands considerable enough to obstruct the course 
of the river at frequent intervals. Since 1900, however, the channel 
has been cleared of these barriers of vegetation at several points, and 
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the strong current has prevented fresh accumulations from form- 
ing. On either side are lakes and lagoons; papyrus seems to be the 
only vegetation. At (749 M.) Hillet en-Nuer (Hillet en-Nuweir) defi- 
nite banks appear again; these are occupied by villages of the Nuer, 
a warlike tribe that appears to have been driven by its neighbours to 
its present habitat around the two great feeders of the White Nile. — 
The marsh district then begins again. 

854M. Shambé, the chief town of a district in the province of Bahr 
el-Ghazal. Thence a caravan route leads W. vid Raimbek (1509 ft.) . 
to Wau (Waéw; 1395 ft.), capital of the province. Large quantities 
of hippopotami inhabit the lagoons here. — At Kenisa is a deserted 
station of the Austrian Mission (comp. p. 456). The region becomes 
more wooded; dim and fan or doleib palms (Borassus flabelliformis) 
abound. 

985 M. Bor (1410 ft.) is the chief place in the Dinka-Nuer district 
of the province of Bahr el-Ghazal, with a government gum plant- 
ation. The village of Bor lies 9 M. to the E. and is the largest settle- 
ment of the Dinka negroes. To the 8. begins the territory of the Bari 
negroes. The scenery changes: numerous villages with the clean huts 
of the Bari and their herds of cattle are seen; the banks are cultivated 
at many points. — We next reach the English Mission station of 
(980 M.) Malek, The river divides into two arms, then reunites to 
form the E. frontier of the former ‘Ladé Enclave’, which was leased 
to the Congo Free State in 1894-1910 but now belongs to the province 


of Mongalla. The scenery assumes a park-like character. 

‘“‘Luxuriant tropical vegetation abounds. Giant Euphorbia are a marked 
feature of the forest. The whole of the banks and most of the trees are 
covered with a velvety-looking mass of creepers. A bluff, 10-13 ff. high, 
projects into the stream ..... The face of this cliff is perforated by 
myriads of holes made by a very beautiful and tiny species of bee-eater. 
These birds have rose-coloured wings, with bronze coloured bodies. They 
add much to the beauty of a lovely scene” (Garstin). 

1034 M. Terakeka, on the W. bank, is a district capital of the 
Mongalla province, To the S. lies the military station of Kiro, pret- 


tily situated in the midst of trees. The Gebel Ladé comes in sight. 


10671/o M. Mongalla, on the E. bank, is the centre of the local 
rain-grown cotton industry and the capital of the province of Mongalla, 
which is remarkable for the large number of elephants and giraffes it 
contains. Coffee has recently been planted with success in the district. 
From Mongalla a broad fair-weather motor road (North Equatorial 
Road) runs vid Juba to Uganda and Kenya Colony (comp. p. 467). 
The Nyambara Mts, on the W. and the mountain ranges of Uganda 
on the S. now become visible. Navigation is impeded here by shoals 
and sandbanks. — 1068 M. Ladé (1475 ft.), founded by Gordon in 
1874, was in 1878-85 the headquarters of Emin Pasha (Eduard 
Schnitzer, 1840-92), the German explorer, at that time governor of 
the Equatorial Province of Egypt; later it became a Belgian military 
station (comp. above). It has now been abandoned. 
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4071 M. Gondokoro is wonderfully situated on the lofty and 
thickly wooded bank of the river, with the mountains of Ladé (N.W.) 
and Rejaf (S.W.) in the background. On the lofty bank close by are 
the remains of the headquarters of Sir Samuel Baker, the explorer 
(1821-93). — 1089 M. Juba (rest-house), a mission station on the 
W. bank, has been since Dec. 1928 the terminus of the Nile steamers, 
which previously went on to Rejaf (Rejjaf), a district capital 7 M. 
farther S. Rejaf lies on the W. bank, at the foot of the conspicuous 
Gebel Rejaf (328 ft.). Quarters at the house of the Société du Haut 
Uéle et du Nil (P. 120 P.T.). 


From Juba a motor road leads S.W. via Loka (3314 ft.) and the neat 
settlement of Fei (a district capital) to (124 M.) Aba (2790 ft.) in the Belgian 
Congo. Thence vid Faraje and through the alluvial gold-mine district 
(Moto Mines) to Aru, and then through beautiful mountain scenery, reminis- 
cent of Switzerland, to Arua (Uganda) and (379 M.) Rhino Camp (see below ; 
four days’ motoring from Juba). 

From Rejaf a motor road rans to Stanleyville, connecting the Nile with 
the Congo. A regular service for passengers and mails is maintained on 
it, the journey being made in 5 days. 


From Jupa vr Ucanpa anp Kznya Cotony To Mompasa. From 
Juba to (104 M.) Némule (1010 ft.), on the Uganda frontier, by motor- 
car (accommodating three passengers) during the dry season (Dec.- 
March), to be ordered three weeks in advance from the General 
Manager of the Sadan Government Railways & Steamers at Atbara 
(p. 448, fare £E6 per person, minimum £ E 10); provisions and 
cooking utensils must be taken; there are several rest-houses en 
route. From Nimule we proceed by steamer to Rhino Camp on Lake 
Albert or Albert Nyanza (p.lxvi), and thence across the lake to 
(200 M. from Juba) Butiaba in two days. 

From Butiaba we go E. by motor-car to Masindi Town (Masindi 
Hotel, pens. 15s.) and (75 M.) Masindi Port (3610 ft.), at the efflux 
of the Victoria Nile from Lake Kioga. Thence a steamer plies fort- 
nightly on Lake Kioga S.E. to Namasagalli on the Victoria Nile. 

From Namasagalli we go on by the Busuea Rariway to (18 M.) 
Mbulamuti (to Mombasa, see below) and (61 M.) Jinja (Ibis Hotel, 
pens. 18s.), near the Ripon Falls (492 ft. wide, 13 ft. high) on the 
Victoria Nile, which here issues from Lake Victoria or Victoria Nyanza 
(3725 ft.; comp. p. lxvi). 

From Jinja we may proceed by steamer to (24 hrs.) Kiswmu (Port Flo- 
rence), on the Kawirondo Bay of Lake Victoria. This is the starting-point 
of the narrow-gauge Uganda Railway, which attains an altitude of 1825 ft. 
before reaching Nakuru (p. 468). 

A railway, begun in Dec. 1928, will connect Jinja with Kampala, situ- 
ated on Lake Victoria, 60M. to the W., the commercial capital of the 
Uganda Protectorate. To connect the new railway with the main line 
the Victoria Nile will be bridged near Jinja. 

At Mbulamuti (see above) the new section (opened in Jan. 1928) 
of the Kenya AND UGanpa Raruway diverges to the E. It runs via 
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Tororo (railway projected to Mbale and Nimule, p. 467) and Turbo 
to Nakuru (near the lake of that name), and has its highest point 
(9040 ft.) between the last two stations. From Nakuru the old sec- 
tion of the railway runs on to Nairobi (5560 ft.), capital of Kenya 
Colony, a pleasant, typically English garden city, and thence to Mom- 
basa on the Indian Ocean. By this new route Mombasa is reached 
from Mbulamuti in two days, the distance being 778 M. 
Steamers ply regulary from Mombasa to Egypt (Suez) and Europe. 


INDEX. 


Besides place-names this index contains a number of personal names 
(printed in italics) and other words occurring in the text. — The following 
is a short list of Arabic words of frequent occurrence (comp. the voca- 


pbulary, p. xxxiii): — 


‘Ain, spring. 

Bab, gate. 

Bahr, sea, river (Nile). 
Balad, Beled, village. 
Beit, house. 

Bildd, land, district. 
Bir, well, cistern. 
Birba, temple-ruin. 
Birka, pool. 

Dard, Derb, road. 


Aba 467. 

‘Ababda Beduin Ix. 363. 
898. 400. 401. 426. 

Ab‘adiya xlix. 

Abahiida 437. 

Abaton 894. 394. 395. 

Ab(b)a Island 464, 

‘Abbds J. oxxvii. 36. 

‘Abbas II. Hilmi oxxx. 34. 
60. 63. 

Abbasids cxviii. cxix. 

‘Abdallah Wahbi Canal 
203. 205. 

‘Abd el-‘Aziz ibn Sa‘id 


XCiv. 

‘Abd el-Khalig Sarwat 
Pasha Oxxxii, 

‘Abd el-Qadir 29. 

— er-Rahman 31. 

‘Abd el-Wahhdb xciv. 

‘Abdullahi (et- Ta‘dishi), 
Khalifa oxxix, 458. 460. 
462. 

Abgig (Begig) 205. 204. 

el-‘Abidiya 447. 

‘Abka 440. 

Ablutions, Religious 
XC. Cxcix. 

Abnib 236. 

Ab6édu 252. 

Abou Choucheh 231, 

— Kerkas 221. 

Aboukir 32. 

Abou Soueir 192. 

— Tichet 231. 

Abshawai 208. 


BarpDEKeER’s Egypt. 


Sth 


Deis, monastery. 

‘Ezba,‘Izba, hamlet, farm. 

Gams", mosque. 

Gebel, mountain. 

Gezira, island. 

Kafr, village. 

Kém, mound of rubbish. 

Madina, Medina, town. 

Meidan, Middn, square, 
place. 


Abu el-Akhdar 192. 
Abu Bekr cxviii, 
Abu Dis 447. 

— Fatma 447. 

— Gandir 204. 

— Ghalib 35. 


— Greia (near Berenike) 
402. 

— — (near Ridisiya) 401. 

— Gurib 150. 

— Had 402. 

— Hamed (Siidan) 445. 

— Hamid (Faiyiim) 204, 

— Hammad 192. 182. 

— Handal 426. 

— Hanifa 1xxxviii. 

Hommus 34 

Hor 419. 

Jana 221. 

Kebir 182. 

Khrig oxxir. 

— Klea oxxix. 449. 

Abuksah 204. 208. 

Abulfidd oxxii. 230. 233. 

Abu Na‘éma 462. 

— NawéAtir 27. 

— -n-Numrus 153. 

— Oda 487. 

Abuqir 382. 

Abu Qurqas 221. 

— Roash 149. 404. 

Rif 454. 

— Sha'r el-Qibli 397. 398. 

— el-Shekuk 182. 


— *sh-Shuqiq 182. 
— Shisha 231. 239. 
Edition. 


Nag’, hamlet. 
Qal‘a, fortress. 
Qantara, bridge. 
Qasr, castle. 
Ras, promontory. 
Shar*, street. 
Tell, hill. 

Wadi, valley. 


Abu Simbel 431. 
Abusir (near Bahig) 31. 
— (near Giza) 151. 152. 
— (2nd Cataract) 439. 
— el-Meleq 218. 
Abu Suweir 192. 
Tarfa 419. 

Tig 229. 237. 
Tisht 231. 

Tileih 449, 
Zatbal 129. 
Zeidiya xxvii. 
Abwong 465. 
Abydos 252. 

Achoris ox. 280. 304. 
‘Ada 1xxxix, 

Adana 6. 

El-Adid oxx. 
El-Adil, Malik oxxi. 
Hl-Adil 1, cxxi, 
Adindan 437. 

Adura River 465. 
Ailian 302. 
Amilianus Cxy. 
Asculapius 391. 
AMthiopia 411. 
El-Afdal oxx. 

‘Afya (Afia) 429. 
Aga 181. 183. 184. 
el--Agamiyin 204. 
Aghurmi 404, 
Agordat 454. 
Agriculture ]xxii. 
Agur River 465. 
el-Ahaiwa 238. 

— Gharb 238. 


30 


470 


Ahhotep Civ. 

are Ibn Talan oxix, 46. 
76. 

Ahmadiya Dervishes 
xov. 49. 

Ahmes 319. 321 seqq. 

Ahmes-Nofreteroy Cv. 

Ahmose (Kings), see Ama- 
sis and Amosis. 

—, Tomb of (Elkab) 368. 

—, Tomb of (Tell el- 
‘Amarna) 247. 

Ahmose Pen- Nekhbeyet, 
Tomb of 368. 

Ahnas 218. 

Ahnasia el-Medina 218. 

Abnasya Umm el-Kiman 
218. 


Ah-nofru, Tomb of 369. 

el-Ahrém es-Stid 177. 

Ai, see Eye, 

Aibak oxxi. 

‘Ain Misa 127. 

— Shams 129. 

Air Service xviii. 

el-‘Aiyat 247. 284. 

Aiyubids oxxi. 

Akhenaten (Akhnaton) 
Cvi, 

Akhmim 230, 288. 

Akhthoés, King ciii. 

Aklit 364. 

Akoris 220. 

Aksha 488. 

Aksum 443. 

Aku, Tomb of 385, 

Alabaster Hill 388. 

Alatiya xxvii. 

Albert Nile 465. 

— Nyanza Ixvi. 467, 

Aleppo 6. 

Alexander the Great oxi. 
12. 276, 292. 403. 

Alexander IT, oxi. 241, 278. 
884. 


Alexandria 9. 
Abu Nawatir (hill) 27. 
el--Amiid 17, 
Anfishi, Bay of 20, 
Antoniadis Garden 22. 
Arab Quarter 19. 
Armenian Church 147. 
Asylum for Old Men 21. 
Bab el-Arab 28. 
Bacés 28. 
Bahig 28. 
Banks 41. 
Baths 9. 
Booksellers 11. 
British Boys’ School 41. 
— Residency 27. 
Bruchium 43 


INDEX. 


ALEXANDRIA: 


Bulkeley 27. 

Cabs 10. 

Cesareum 14. 

Cafés 9. 

Camp de César 26. 

Canopic Gate 21. 

Carlton 27. 

Catacombs 18. 19. 

Cemetery, Arab 17. 

—, Old Protestant 17. 

—, Roman Catholic 21. 

Chambers of Com- 
merce 10. 

Champs Elysées 22. 

Chatby 26. 

Churches 11. 

City Park 21. 

Cleopatra 26. 

—, Baths of 28. 

Climate lxxx. 

Clubs 9. 

Coins, Collection of 22. 

Collége St-Mare 26. 

Consulates 10. 

Coptic Church 21. 

Cotton Exchange 16. 

Dentists 11. 

English Churches 11. 
16. 2%. 

Eunostos Harbour 12. 

Exchange 16. 

Farkha Canal 21. 

Fleming 28, 

Fort Cafarelli 20. 

— Silsila 26. 

Gabbari 28. 

Gianaclis 28. 

Glymenopoulo 27. 

Governorate 17. 

Greek Rock Tombs 20. 

Gymnasium 1/4. 

Hadra 22. 

Harbours 12. 20. 

Heptastadium 43. 

History 12. 

Hospitals 44. 17, 20. 21. 

Hotels 9. 

Hydro-Biology, In- 
stitute of 26. 

Ibrahimiya 26. 

Inscriptions, Collection 
of 23. 

Jews’ Quarter 43. 

Kém ed-Dik 21. 

— ed-Dikka 21. 

— en-Nadira 20. 

— esh-Shuqifa 48. 

Laurens 28. 

Law Courts 46. 

Library, Ancient 44. 

—, Municipal 17. 

Lighthouse 20, 


ALEXANDRIA: 


Lycée Frangais 26. 

Mahmidiya Canal 12. 
21. 

el-Manshiya 16. 

Mazarita 26. 

Mex 28. 

Minet el-Bassal 16. 

— esh-Sharqawiya 17. 

Monuments : 
Abercromby, Gen. 27. 
Earle, Gen. 16. 
Muhammed ‘Ali 16. 
Nibar Pasha 21. 
Omdurmin Column 


Mosques: 
Abu °1-‘Abbas el- 
Mursi 20. 


Sa‘id Pasha 24. 
Sidi ‘Amr 17. 
Terbana 20. 
Moustapha Pacha 27. 
Municipalité 22. 
Museum, Ancient 14. 
— of Greco-Roman 
Antiquities 22. 
Naval Arsenal 20. 
Necropolis 13. 28. 
Nicopolis 27. 13. 44. 
Nuzha Garden 22. 
Palais 28. 
Paneum 144, 
Papyri 23. 
Pensions 9. 
Pharos 43. 20. 
Physicians 411. 
Picture Gallery 17. 
Place des Consuls 16, 
— Mohammed Ali 16. 
— Saad Zaghloul 46. 
— Said 21. 
Pompey’s Pillar 17. 
Pont Neuf 16. 
— Ibrahim 17. 
Porte Fouad 1er 21. 
Post Office 40. 
Prisons 21, 
Protestant Cemetery, 
Old 17. 
el-Qabbari 28. 
Qasr el-Qayasira 27. 
Quai Port Est 16. 
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of Gohar el-Lala 73. 

of el-Hakim 83. 

of Sultan Hasan 71. 

of el-Hasanein 58. 

of Ibn Tilin 76. 

— of IbrAhim Agha 
66. 

— of Imam esh-Shafii 
124. 

— el-Mahmidiya 738. 

— ie el-Malika Safiya 
ade 

— of el-Mardani 65. 

— of Muhammed ‘Ali 
738. 


— of Muhammed Bey 
Abu Dahab 62. 

— of el-Mu'aiyad 63. 

— of Muhammed en- 
Nasir 75; (madrasa 
and tomb) 82. 

— of Qait Bey 78, 
(tomb-mosque) 422. 

— of Qalatin 81. 

v Qigmas el-Ishaqi 
5 


— of Qisin es- Saqi 71. 
— of er-Rifai 71. 
— of es-Saiyida Zeinab 


— of Saiyidna *1-Hu- 
sein 58. 

— es- -Salihiya 81. 

— of Salih Tala’it 65. 

— of Sangar el-Gawli 


= ot Sarghatmish 79. 

— of Shahin el-Khal- 
wati 126. 

— of Sheikhin 76. 

— of Sidi Muhammed 
et-Tibi 112. 

— of Sidi Sariya 75. 

— of es-Silahdar 83. 

— of es-Sindiniya 86. 

— of Suliman Pasha 


1D. 
— ez-Zahir 85. 
Motorbuses 41. 
el-Mu‘allaga 417. 
Muhammed ‘Ali Bridge 
148. 
El-Muiizz cxix, 47. 58. 
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CarRo: 
el-Muqattam 125. 
Muristan Qalaiin 81. 
— el-Mu’aiyad 73. 
Musée Bonaparte 79. 
Museum, Arab 66 
—, Coptic 4147. 
Museum, Egyptian 88. 
Abhotep, Jewels of 
Queen 104. 
Amenemmés III. 91. 
Amenerdais 96, 
Amenhotep 98. 89. 
Amenophis III, 94. 
—, Inscriptions of 98. 
Ancient Empire 90. 
Canopus, Decree of 
96 


Coffins and Funeral 
Equipment 98-102. 

Dahshiir, Treasure of 
108. 

Later Period 95. 

Galatian 96. 

Gold Treasure of the 
19th Dyn. 105. 
Greco-Roman and 

Coptic Periods 96. 
Harhotep, Tomb- 
chamber of 91. 
Hathor, Cow of 92. 
Hetep-heres, Finds 
from the Tomb of 
102. 
Jewellery 96. 
Khephren 90. 
Library 88. 
Middle Empire & 
Hyksos Period 91. 
Mummies, Royal 401. 
Mykerinos 89. 
Natural History Col- 
lections 98. 
New Empire 92. 
Papyri 144. 
Phiops I. 94. 
Piankhi Stele 96. 
Pithom Stele 95. 
Punt, Queen of 93. 
Ra- -hotep 91. 
Ra-nufer 94. 
Sale Room 83. 
carta Tablet of 


Sesostris I. 94. 92. 89. 

Sheikh el-Balad 90, 

Taharka 95. 

Tewosret, Ornaments 
of 405. 

Teye, Ornaments of 
105 


Thutmosis III, 92. 
Ti 94. 
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Cairo: 
Museum, Egyptian: 
Toéris 95 
Tikh el-Qaramis, 
Treasure of 105. 
Tutankhamin 93. 
—, Finds from the 
Tomb of 105-140. 
Museum of Geology 55. 
— of Hygiene 54. 
Miaski 56. 
National Monument 


53. 
Nilometer 112. 
Observatory, Old 86. 
Old Cairo 413. 46. 182. 
Opera House 48, 54, 
— Square 64. 
Ophthalmic Hospital 

182 


Palais Bijou 75. 

— de Qubba 129. 

Parliament Buildings 
55 


Pensions 38. 

Petrified Forests 127. 
128. 

Photographs 48, 

Physicians 42. 

Place, see Midan. 

Police 66. 

Population 46. 

Post Office 39. 54. 

Prison 73. 

Public Health Admin- 
istration 55. 

el-Qal'a 73. 

Qal'at el-Kabsh 76. 

el-Qanatir 124, 

Qasr el- Pa Hospital 
of 42. 

— ed- Dantra A8. 5D. 

— en-Nil 55. 

— — Bridge 86. 

— esh-Sham’ 144, 

el-Qataiv 46. 

Qulla Factories 4149. 

Rab‘ Qait Bey 122. 

Railway Stations 87. 

Ramméal 54. 

Restaurants 39. 

Réda, Island of 142. 

Réd el- -Farag 85. 

Royal Palace 5A; 
(Qubba) 129. 

Rumeila Square 78. 

Sahil Atar en-Nabi 113. 

St. Andrew’s Ch. 86. 

St. Barbara’s Ch. 4117. 

St. George, Churches 
of 57. 147, 

St. George’s Monastery 
114 


CatRo: 


St. George 114. 
St. Mary’s Church 56. 
St. Menas, Ch. of 112. 
St. Mercurios, Ch. of 57. 
St. Michael's Ch. 143. 
St. Nicholas Ch. 62. 
St. Sergius Ch. 114. 
Saiyalet er-Réda 112. 
es-Saiyida Zeinab 56. 
Saladin Square 73. 
Saqqa 514. 
Sardi el-Qubba 129. 
School of Engineering 
87. 


— of Law 87. 

— of Medicine & Phar- 
macy 5 

— of Veterinary Medi- 
cine 87. 

Schools, Arab 52. 

—, European Ad, 

esh-Shamyan 417. 

Shari‘ el-' ~“Abbasiya 85. 

— el-Amir Fartiq 54. 

— Amir el-Giyish el- 
Barrani 83. 

— el-‘Aqqadin 62. 

el-Ashraf 80. 

el-Ashrafiya 62, 

el-Azhar 58. 

Bab el-Futth 83. 

— el-Wazir 66. 

el-Birinsat 87. 

Bilaq 54. 

Clot Bey 85. 

ae ess el-Ahmar 
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— el-Faggfla 85. 

— el-Fahhimin 62. 

— el-Fath 124, 

— Fu’ad ‘el-Auwal 54. 

86. 

— el-Gabalaya 87. 
el-Ghiri 62. 
el-Giza 87. 132. 
el-Gohargiya 81. 
el-Hamzawi es-Sa- 

ghir 62. 

—"el-Haram 138. 

— Helwan 56. 

— el-Hilmiya 76. 

— el-Imam esh-Shafiii 

425, 

— el-Khalifa 80. 

— — El-Ma’miin 85. 

Teper Rhy el-Khalili 


— el-Khiyamiya 65. 
— el-Khudeiri 78,79. 
— el-Khurdagiya ’80. 
Seals Qasr en-Nil 


Cartro: 

Shari® el-Maghrabi 55. 

— el-Malika Nazli 85. 

— el-Manakh 55. 

— Marasina 79. 

— Maspero 86. 

— Masr el-Qadima 112. 
el-Minaggidin 62. 
Muhammed ‘Ali 66. 
en-Nabhasin 83. 
en-Nasriya 79. 
el-Qadriya 124, 
Qarafet Bab el- 
Wazir 120. 

Qasr el-‘Aini 55. 112. 
— en-Nil 55. 
er-Rukbiya 76. 

ge Paisigs ‘Aisha 


— es-Sikka el-Gedida 
57. 

— es-Siyiifiya 76. 

— es-Sukkariya 638. 

— Suliman Pasha 55. 

— es-Sultan Ahmad 
120. 

— et-Tabbana 65, 

— et-Tarbi‘a 62. 

— ez-Zahir 85. 

Shops, European 43 

Shubra 85. 

Sibil (fountain) of ‘Abd 
er-Rahman 83, 

— of Sultan Farag 65, 

— — Mahmid 80. 

= of Sheikh Mitahhar 


—of the Mother of 
‘Abbas I. 76. 

— of the Mother of Mu- 
hammed ‘Ali 53. 

— of Muhammed ‘Ali 


68. 
— of Sheikhin 120. 
es-Sikka el-Gedida 


Sikket el-Badistan 57. 
— el-Qabwa 57. 
— es-Sagha 81. 
Société Royale de Géo- 
graphie 44, 55. 
Societies, Scientific 44. 
Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to 
Animals 86. 
Sporting Clubs 44. 
Squares, see Midan. 
Steamers 41. 
Steamship Offices 40. 
Street Scenes 49. 
Streets, see Shari‘. 
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Suliman Pasha, Monu- 

_ ment of 55. 

Saiq, see also Bazaars. 
el-‘Attarin 62. 
el-Hamzawi 62. 
el-Khurdagiya 52. 
en-Nabhasin 52. 
el-Qasr 73. 

— es-Siidan 62. 
Survey of Egypt 87. 
Synagogues 44. 

Be nai Quarter 54. 


He 


Telegraph Offices 40 
Theatres 43. 
Tye el-Mawlawiya 


— es-Sultin Mahmid 
79 


Tomb of Sultan Ah- 
mad 122. , 

— of Saiyida ‘Atika 80. 

— of Sultan Barqiiq121. 

— of Sultan Bars Bey 
122. 

— of Bars Bey’s Mother 
122 


— of Sultan Beibars IL. 
84 


— of Sheikh Galal 120. 

— of Sultan Inal 121. 

— of Emir Kebir 121. 

— of Sultan Muham- 
med en-Nasir 82. 

— of Saiyida Nafisa 80. 

—of Sharaf ed-Din 
Anas 122. 

— of Khedive Taufig 
ADP 

Tombs of the Caliphs 
120 


— of the Mamelukes 
423. 

Tourist Agents 40. 

Tramways 40. 

Tribunal, Mixed 5A. 

Turbet el-Khulafa el- 
‘Abbasiyin 80. 

University, American 


—, Egyptian 85. 
— of El-Azbar 58. 
el-Urman Gardens 87. 
Virgin’s Tree 129. 
Wakalet Qait Bey 84. 
Wadqfs, Ministry of 55. 
Watch-Towers 86. 
Woodwork, Arab 43. 
Zamalik Bridge 54. 132. 
Zikr of the Dancing 
Dervishes 76. 
Zoological Gardens 87. 
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Calendar, Mohammedan 
XCvili, 

Caligula cxiv. 262. 

Calioub 37. 

— Ville 131. 

Caliphs oxxiv. 

Cambyses oix, 154. 159. 
412 


Camels: 397. 

Campbell’s Tomb 148. 

Camp de César 26. 

Candace cxiv. 413. 

Canopi cly. 

Canopic Mouth of the 
Nile lxix. 32. 

Canopus 82. 

—, Decree of 96. 

Cap, Le 190. 

Caracalla oxv. 14. 878. 
A45 


Carlton 27. 

Carnarvon, Earl of 315. 

Carter, H. 106. 804. 323. 

Cartouches coxxxvii. cxl. 

Cataract, Great 389. 

—, Second 439. 

—, Third 447. 

—, Fourth 445. 

—, Fifth 447, 

—, Sixth 450. 

Cats’ Graveyard 241. 

Cats, Mummies of cxlvi. 

Caviglia 136, 140.146, 155. 

Cecil, Lady W. 386. 

Cereals Ixxvi, 

Chabas 384, 

ech-Chaghb 356, 

Champollion, JF. CXxxiii. 

Chandawil 229. 238. 

Chanhour 240. 

el-Cha‘nieh 289. 

Chatby 26. 

Chemmis 230. 

Chenoboskion 239. 

Cheops, see Kheops. 

Cherbine 185, 

Chicago House, at Thebes 
328. 

Chosroes II. oxvii. 10. 

Choubra Khit 34, 

Christianity, Oriental 
lvi. 

Circumcision xcvi. 

Claudius I, oxiv. 262. 357. 
395. 

Claudius II. oxy. 

Cleopatra cxii, oxiii, 13. 
374. 377. 4414. 

—, Baths of 28. 32, 380. 

Cleopatra 26. 

Climate Ixxix, 443. 

Clot Bey 56. 

Coinage xv. 


31 
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Columns, Egyptian clxv. 

Commodus cxv- , 

Constantine the Great cxvi. 
6 


Constantinople 6. 3. 

Constantius cxvi. 

Consulates xxi. 

Contra-Latopolis 357. 

— Ombos 365. 

Convent, see Deir. 

Conveyances xvii. 443. 

Cook & Son, Thos. xiv. 
244. 440. 

Coptic Church (Ortho- 
dox) lvii. 116. 

— Churches, Early 
clxxxvii seqq. 22¥. 266. 
358. 


— Convents lvii. cxc. 35 
412. 229. 233-238. 260. 
298. 358. 886. 

— Writing oxxxviii. 

Copts lvi. 

Cornelius Gallus cxiv. 

Cotton, Cultivation of 
Ixxvi. 442. 452. 462. 466. 

Courts of Justice xxii. 

Cow Goddesses cxlvii. 

Crocodile Grotto of Ma- 
‘Abda 226. 

Crocodiles, Graves of 
oxvi. 

Crocodilopolis (Gebelein) 
856 


— Arsinoé 204, 

Cromer, Earl of oxxix. 

Crops Ixxvi. 

Cush 414, 

Cusee 225. 

Custom House xvi. 

Customs, Mohammedan 
xovi. 

Cyril oxvii. 15. 


Daba 440. 
ed-Dab‘a 31. 
ed-Dabaibah 356. 
Dabarésa 488, 
ed-Dabba 231. 239. 
Dabiid 444. 
Deedalus Shoal A514. 
Dagash AAT. 
Dahabiyas 216. 
Dahshir 177, 
Dairit (el-Mahatta) 224, 
236. 
— esh-Sherif 224. 
Dairitiya Canal 224. 
Dakhla, Oasis of 408. 
Dakin Island 468. 
ed-Dakka 421. 
Damanhir 34. 
ed-Damer 448. 
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Damietta 186. 

Dancers, Female xxviii. 

Danfiq 283. 240. 

Daphne 197. 

Dapur, Storming of 327. 

Daqahliya, Provinee of 
xlix. 183. 

Daraw (Darau) 363. 365. 
378. 

Darb el-Arba‘in 440. 

— el-Hamzawi 251. 

— el-Melek 251. 

Darfir, Prov. of 444. 463. 

Darius I. cix. 194. 406 

Darius II. cx. 

Date Palms Ixxviii. 

Davis, Th. M. 102. 

Davout, Gen. 225. 

Dpbot 369. 

Dead, Books of the 111. 
301 seqq. 

—, Gods of the cliii. 

ed-Debba 446. 

Debehne, Tomb of 448. 

Debéd Ata. 

Dechachah 248. 

Dechna 232. 

Decius oxv. 15. 35S. 

Dedfré ci. 149. 

Dedun clyi. 320. 412. 440. 

Defra 36. 

Defifa, Lower 447. 

—, Upper 447. 

Dehmit 444. 

ed-Deim 457. 

Deim el-Mesheikha 462. 

Deinocrates 12. 

ed-Deir 228. 

—, Roman Fort of 407 

Deir Abu Hinnis (or 
Hennes) 222. 

— Abwl-Lif 233. 

Abu Maqar 35, 404. 

el-Abyad 229. 

el-Adra 285. 

el-Ahmar 230. 

— Amba Andreas 233. 

— — Bishdi (Wadi Nat- 
rin) 85. 

— (near Sohag) 230. 

Hadra 386. 

Matteos 358. 

Misa 260. 

— Pakhém 298, 

— Pisentios 233. 

— Sama‘in 886. 

— — Shentida (Sohag) 
229. 

— — — (Naqada) 233. 

— el-Bahari (or Bahri) 
317. 348. 

— —, Valley of 323. 

— el-Baqara 236. 


ie ialetate 


Deir el-Baramiiss 30. 
— el-Barsha (or Bersha 
224 


— Bisra 237. 
el-Buqir 235. 
el-Gabrawi 225. 236. 
Gebel et-Teir 235. 
el-Hadid 938. 
el-Madina 338. 
el-Magma’ 233. 
el-Maharrag 225. 
— el-Malik (near Girga) 
231. : 
— — (near Naqida) 233, 
Mar Antonios 234. 
Mari Buqtur 233. 
rgis 239. 


res eee 


— Gi 
Mawas 224. 245. 
el-Medina 338. 

Moés 224. 
el-Muharraqa 225. 
el-Quseir 286. 

Rifa 228. 

es-Salib 233. 
esh-Shelwit 355. 
esh-Shuhada 358. 
es-Sitt Dimyfna 260. 
— Suryani 35 

Deirfit 224. 

— esh-Sherif 221. 
Deities, Egyptian cxlv. 
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cly. 

Dekernés 184. 

Delgo 447. 

Delingat 34. 

Delta Barrage 181. 184. 36. 

Demid 481. 

Demirdash 129. 

Demotic Writing 
oxxxvili, 

Dendera 261. 289. 232. 

—, Zodiac of 265, 

Dendir 449. 

Denshawai 35. 

ed-Derr 427. 428. 

Dervishes xciv. 

Desaix, Gen. L. 225. 392. 

Desert, The Ilxxi. Ixxii. 

Deshna 232. 

Destiq (Dessuk) 34. 

Déversoir, Le 198. 

Dhut-Hotep, Tomb of 224. 

Dét oxlix. cliv. 301. 

Dhuti, Tomb of 869. 

Dhutmose, see Thutmosis. 

Dhutmose, House of 246. 

Diarb Nigm 182. 183. 

ed-Dibabiya 856. 

Dibeira 438. 

Difra 36. 

Dihmit 414. 

Dikirnis 184, 

Dikka ce, 


ed-Dilingat 34. 

Dimai (Dimé) 208. 

Dimishgin 204. 205 

Dimri 414. 

Dinder, River 460. 

Dinka Negroes 464. 466. 

Dinshaw4i 35. 

Diocletian cxiv. 395, 443. 

Diodorus li. 271. 326. 

Dionysias 209. 

Dioscurus Cxviii. 

Diospolis Inferior 4185. 

— Magna 270. 

— Parva 289. 

Dira’ Baladi ii. 

— Abu’n-Naga 300. 328. 

Dirghdm cxx. 

Dirhem ii. 

ed-Dirr 427. 

Dirwa 222. 

Dishasha 218. 204. 

Dishna 232. 239. 

Distiq 34. 36. 

ed-Diwan 427. 

Djanet 182. 

Diyarb Nigm 182 183. 

Djaw, Tomb of 226. 

Djed cxlvi. clviii. 255. 

Djehor Cx. 

Djefay-Hape, Tombs of 
Q27. 228. 


Djer, ‘Tomb of 260. 
ete Perens Tomb of, 


16 
Djoser cii. 156. 389. 
Doleib Hill 4665. 
Dém 398. 
Domitian cx, 264, 355. 358. 
375. 378. 
Dongola, Province of 441. 


— el-‘Agiza 447. 

— Dialect 1xiii. 

—, New AAT. 

Donkeys xix. 

Dragomans xxvi. 42, 216. 

Dronka 228. 

Duat cxlix. 

ed-Dueig 402. 

ed-Dueim 464. 

Duhr 1xxxix. 

Dim Palm 1xxviii. 

Dumyat 186. 

Dura (durra) lxxvi. 442. 
455, 463. 

Durqa‘a ccii. 

Durunka 228. 

Dwelling Houses, Arab 
cci. 

— —, Egyptian clxviii. 

Dwe-metf clvi. 344. 


Dyes Ixxvi. 


Dynasties Ci. | 
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Earle, Gen, W. AA6. 16. 

Earu Cliv. 

Ebers, G. v. 135. 

Edfina 33. 34. 

Edfu 369. 359. 364. 

Edku 82, 

Edwa 203. 

Edwards, Amelia cciv. 
435 


Egypt, Area and Sub- 
divisions of xvii. 


—, History of ci seqq. 


Egyptians, Origin of 
the 1. 

Ehi 261. 320. 

Eileithyiaspolis 366. 

‘Bin Shems 129 

Ekhet-Aton 245. 

Ekh-n-Aton ovi. 


Elephantine (island) 382. 


865 


— (ancient town) 383. 


Elkab 365. 858. 364. 412. 


Elleisiya 429. 
Embaba 87. 35. 153. 
Embalming clv. 
Emery, Waiter B. 356. 


Eme-wet olvi.319. 321.339. 


Emin Pasha 466. 
Emor 34T. 

Empire, Ancient Cii. 
—, Middle ciii. 

—, New cv. 

Emset clvi. 344. 


Emunedjeh, Tomb of 330. 


Enchorial Writing 
OxxXvViii. 

Enene, Tomb of 381. 

Enet 264. 

Enhuret clvi. oxly. 807. 

Enit 357. 

Enkh-nes-nefer-ib-ré 293. 

Entef 8041. 359. 


Entef-oker, Tomb of 332. 


Eny, Tomb of 250. 
Epet clvi. 279. 
Epet-esowet 270. 

Epu 2380. 

Epy, Tomb of 260. 
Evatosthenes 380. 
Erbkam 135. 

Erenufer, Tomb of 340. 
Ergamenes 422. 
Eri-hems-nufer clvi. 391. 
Erkowit 453. 

Ermenne 4at. 
Ert-Har-erow Ox. 

Eset, Tomb of 348. 
Eskishehir 6. 

Esna 367. 855. 364. 

— Barrage 363. 
Ethiopia 411. 

Etlidem 221. 
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Etsa 204. 220. 

Ethnographical Notes 
xviii. 

Euhemeria 210. 

Eutychians lviii. 

Ews-os olvi. 364. 421. 

Eye cvi. 280. 346. 437. 

—, Tombs of 250. 316. 

‘Ezba xlix. 

‘Ezbet Matar 204. 

— en-Nakhl 129. 

— ez-Zeitin 129. 

Ezekher-Amun AtA, 


Fachen, see el-Fashn. 

Fadiliya Canal 299. 

Faied 193. 

Faiyim, The 202. 

el-Fant 249. 235. 

Faqih lxxxix. 

Faqir xciv. 

Faqis 182. 

el-Farafra, Oasis of 405. 

Farag oxxiii. 47. 63. 121. 

Faraje 467. 

Faras 4387. 

Faraskur 185. 184. 

Far’ el-Gharbi 32. 

Fariskir 185. 184, 

Farkha Canal] 21. 33. 

Farm Produce Ixxvi. 

Farriq 481. 

Farshat 2381. 

Fashashéya 464. 

el-Fasher 463. 

el-Fashn 219. 235. 

Fashéda 464. 

Fasqiya oxcix. 

Fasts, Moslem xo. 

Fatha 52. 

Fatimids oxix. 

Fau (Faw) 232. 239. 

el-Fawakhir 400. 

Fayid 193. 

Fayim, The 202. 

Feddan ii. 

Fellahin iii. 

el-Ferdan 190. 198 

Festivals, Moslem xoviii. 

—, Popular c. 

Fetwa lxxxix, 

Fez 49. 

Fidimin 205. 

Fiqh Ixxxix. 

el-Firdan 190. 198. 

Firth, 0, M. 136. 457. 

Flag, Egyptian cxxxi. 

Fleming 28. 

Fortified Structures, 
Arab coi. 

— —, Egyptian clxx. 

Fort Nasir 465. 


xlix. 


1__ Qait Bey 32. 


Bhul 
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French Expedition cxx. 
186. 222. 282. 304. 316. 
384. 

— Residents Ixv. 

Fresh Water Canal 191. 

FrontiersAdministration 
408. 

Fruit Trees ]xxviii. 

Fua 36. 

Fwad I., King CXXXi, 

Fumm el-Buhiya 188.184. 

— es-Safdriya 184. 

Funerals xcvi. 

Fiing, Province of 441. 

— Arabs 449. 

Fuqaha Ixxxix. 

Furgundi 481. 

Fustat 118. 46. 

Fuwa 36. 


el-Gabalaw 398. 

Gabalein 856. 

el-Gabalin 856. 

Gabbanet el-Qurad 316. 

Gabbari 28 

— Garden 29. 

Gaghbtib, Oasis of 31. 
AOA, 

Gahrat ed-Dab‘a 401. 

Galba oxiv. 407. 

Gallienus oxv. 15. 

ae C. Cornelius oxiv. 
7 


Gamai 440. 

Gambeila 465. 

Gamit oxcviii. 

Gara, Oasis of AOA. 

Garadu 204. 

Garf Husein 420. 

Garstang, Prof. J. 281. 
448 


Garstin, Sir W. 237. 397. 
AGL 


Gash River 453. 

Gau 2387. 

Gautier, J. EL. 136. 

Gawhar oxix, AT. 58. 

Geb olvi. oxlvii. cxlvili. 
ol, 376. 

Gebeit 453. 

Gebel Abu Féda 286, 

— Abu Hasih 249. 

Abu Kit 399. 

Abu Shega 359. 

Abyad 402. 

Adda 487. 

el-Ahmar 123. 

Ahmed Agha 464, 

el-Amira 465. 

Arashkol 464, 

‘Atiqa 198. 

— nied Aulia) 463, 

— Barkal 445. 
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Gebel Daghaniya 400. 
— ed-Dukhkhan 398. 
— Eliri 465. 
— Fatira 397. 
— Garra 888. 
— Gerri 450. 
Gharib 451. 
Gharra 193. 
Gineifa 193. 199. 
el-Giytishi 125. 
Hamata 402. 
el-Hammam 365. 
Hayati 421. 
Hof 178. 
Homr 400. 
Kassala 453, 
Katerin 461. 
el-Khashab 127. 
Kurkur 3888. 
Kurtunos 3888. 
Ladé 466. 
Mandara 463. 
Marag 226. 
Marra 463. 
Maryam 198. 
Moshaghir 400. 
el-Méta 404. 
Moya 462. 
Migef 401. 
el-Muqattam 125, 
Miisa (Sinai) 451. = 
— (Upper Egypt) 
Nuhas oo. oi 
Qarfra 219. 235. 
el- -Qarn 398. 
Qurna 225, 
er-Raha 01. 
Rejat 467. 
Rukham 37, 
Sdgadi (Saqadi) 461. 
Serbal 451. 
esh-Sharawna 864, 
Sharéna 3864. 
esh-Shayib 400. 
— esh-Sheikh Embarak 
219. 285. 

— el-Haridi 238. 
Sheimet el-Wah 414. 
Shubrawit 193. 
Sidi Mubarik 219. 
es-Silsila 364. 362. 
Soterba 452. 
Surgham 459. 
Sarqab 459. 
et-Tarif 239. 
et-Teir 235, 220. 
Ten 452. 

et-Tth 201. 

Takh 238. 

Tura 178. 

Umm el-Ghenneim 
AO. 
— — Shémar 461. 
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Gebel Waqif 400. 

— ez-Zabara 402. 

— Zubara 402. 

Gebelein (Sidan) 464. 

— (Upper Egypt) 356. 363. 

Gedaiyidet el- Hala 4184. 

Gedaref 454. 

Gedida 408. 

Gematon 4AT. 

Gemmei 440. 

Genefe 193. 

Genoa 4, 2. 

Geographical Notes 
xIviii. 

Geological Notes Ixx. 

Gerf Hussein 420. 

German House, at Thebes 
328. 

Germanicus cxiv. 261. 

German Residents Ixy. 

el-Geteina 463. 

el-Gezira (Elephantine) 
382. 


— (near Korosko) 426. 
— (Sidan) 461. 
Geziret Abu Rag 429. 
— Anas el-Wogiid 390. 
— Aswan 882. 
— Bahig 236. 
— el-Biba 235. 
— Faras 438. 
Ibrim 429. 
— el-Malik 440. 
— Miteira 240. 
— el-Qarn 208. 
— Qirta 423. 
— er-Réda 112. 
— Shardna 235. 
Ghabat el-‘Arab 465. 
el-Gharaq 204. 
el- Gharbaniyat 31. 
Gharb Aswan 388. 
Gharbiya, Province of 
xlix. 36. 
Ghawazi xxviii. 
Ghaziya xxviii. 
El-Ghazali xciv. 
Gheit en-Nasara 187. 
el-Gheita 398. 
el-Ghuraiyib 237. 
El-Ghari oxxiv. 62. 
Gianaclis 28. 
Gilda 245. 
el-Gimmeiza 184. 
Gineifa 193. 
el-Gineina 431. 
Girga 231. 238. 
—, Province of xlix. 229. 
Girgawiya Canal 238. 
Girsha 420. 
Girtds 414. 
el-Gisr 198. 
Giza 87. 


Giza, Province of xlix. 
87 


—, Pyramids of 133. 
Glymenopoulo 27, 
Godaieda 192. 
Gods, Egyptian cxlv. clv. 
Géhar oxix. AT. 58. 
Golenishev AO1. 
Gondokoro 467. 
Gordian 415. 
Gordon, Gen. cxxix. 446. 
463, 455. 456. 466. 
Gorst, Sir H. cxxx. 
Goshen 192. 
Governorates xlix. 
Géz Abu Gum‘a 464, 
G6za xxvii. 
Graf, Th. 204. 
Graham, Sir Gerald cxxix. 
Greek Residents lxiv. 
Gregory XVI., Pope 393. 
Grenfell, B. P. 209. 249 
Griffith, F. L..cxxxix. 438. 
Gubat cxxix. 
el-Gudaiyida 192. 
Giidhi 414. 
Guemmeézah 184. 
Guerga 231. 238. 
Gum 442. 452. 463. 
Gumai 440. 


Hadendoa 452, 453. 
Hadith Ixxxviil. 
Hadra 33. 29. 
Hadrian oxv. 14, 
291. 266. 346. 355. 394. 
897. 398. 404. 
Hadggi oxxiii. 
Hagor cx, 
el-Hage Qandil 245. 
Haifa 6. 
Haiya Junction 453. 
El-Hakim cxix, 83 
el-Halabiya 234- 
Halfa, Province of 441. 
Halfaya 450. 
el-Hamidat 232. 
Hamilton, W. R. 136. 
Hamites li. lii. 
el-Hammam (Mareotis 
District) 34. 
— (Faiydim) 208. 
Hammamat Hilwan 178. 
— Mountains 399. 
— el-Qubba 129. 
el-Hammamiya 237. 
Hanbalites Ixxxviii. 
Handib 453. 
Handicrafts, Egyptian 
o)]xxXv. 
Hanafites 1xxxviii. 
Hanafiya cc. 
Hannak Rapids 447. 


INDEX. 


Hapi (guardian deity) 
clvi. 5 

— (Nile-god) clvi. oxlvii. 
364. 362 


Hap-djefai, Tomb of 227, 

Harakhte clvi. oxlviii. 
clx. 130. 424. 426. 428. 
A341. 

el-Haram el-Kaddab 177. 

— el-Mudarrag 156. 

— esh-Shauwaf 176. 

el-Haratra 402, 

Harem (Harim) cci. 

Haremhab cvi, 296. 260. 
A3T, 

—, Colossus of 296. 

—, Tomb of 315. 

— (army Officer), Tomb 
ot 382. 

Liban olvi. clx. 394. 


395. 
Hare Nome 221. 224. 
Harensnuphis clvi. 394. 
Harim cci. 
Harit 210. 
Har-khentekhtai clvi. 307. 
Harkhuf, Tomb of 385, 
Harmachis clvi. 145. 
Harmais, see Haremhab. 
Har-merti 182. 
Harmose, Tomb of 369. 
Har-nedj-yotf, sce Haren- 
dotes. 
Haroéris 238. 374. 375. 
377 


Harper’s Tomb 305. 
Harpocrates clvi. 
839. 394. 
Har-sem-tewe (Harsomtus) 
clvi. 264. 370, 
Harsiésis clvi. 308. 314. 
357. 376, 394. 
Hasabiya 224. 
el-Hasdiba 224. 
el-Hasiheisa 460. 
ye Sultan oxxiii. 71. 


cli. 


Hashish xxvii. 1xxvi. 

Hathor olvi. cxlv. cxlvi. 
oxlviii. oli. clx. 247. 
961 seqq. 318. 320. 323. 
839. 356. 370. 375. 378. 
895. 435. 

Hathor Columns clxviii. 

Hatiyet el-Maghara 403. 

Hatnen-nesut 248. 

Hat-nesut 219. 

Hat-nub, Quarries of 252. 

Hatshepsut cv. 289. 290. 
991. 295. 317 seqq. 354. 
365, 4338. 

—, Tomb of 312. 

el-Hawamdiya 153. 
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Hauwara 205. £04. 

—, Pyramid of 206. 

Hauwaret ‘Adlan 206. 

— el-Magta’ 205. 

el-Hauwariya 29. 

Hawaria 29. 

el-Hawata esh-Sharqiya 
286 


el-Hawatka 236. 

el-Hawawish 230. 

Hawi xxviii. 

Health Resorts xxii. 

Hebenu 220. 

Hebet 185. 

Hegira, The 1xxxvi. 

Hehia 182. 

el-Heisa At4. 

Hejira, The Ixxxvi. 

Heket olvii, cxlviii 349. 
894. 

Hekew 276. 

Heke-yeb, Tomb of 385. 

Helena, St. oxvi. 358, 

Heliodorus 302. 

Heliopolis 129, 

— Oasis 128. 

Helmia 129. 

Hélouan-les-Bains, or 

Helwan xxii. 178. 234. 

—, Old 480. 

Hemali 54. 

Heml xovi. 

Hemp xxvii. 1xxvi. 

Henassiya 218. 

Henna Ixxvi. 50. 

Heou 239. 

Heracleopolis 218. 

Heracles 248. 288. 

Heraclius cxvii. 15. 

Herhush 401. 

Herihor ovii. 278. 

Herishef clvii. oxlv, 218, 


436. 
Hermonthis 356. 
Hermupolis(Ashmtnein) 


— (Baqliya) 183. 

— Parva 34. 

Hermupolitan Nome 245, 

Herodotus ox. cly. 1380. 
184. 140. 182. 208. 205. 
980. 390. 448. 

Hesfun 356. 

Hesi (sacred cow) 307. 

el-Hesseh 444. 

Hetep-heres, Tomb of 141. 

Hetep-Senwosret 207. 

Het-nub 252. 

el-Hiba 219. 285. 

Hibet AOT. 

Hibis 406. 

Hicks Posha oxxix. 463. 
AGA. 
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Hierakonpolis 369. 

Hierasykaminos 423. 413. 

Hieratic Writing 
Oxxxiii. 

Hieroglyphics cxxxiii 

el-Higz 252. 

Hihya 182. 

Hijra, The ]xxxvi. 

el-Hilla (near ree 357. 

— (near Quis) 24 

Hillet ‘Abbas 162. 

— Duleib 465. 

— el-Mirada 458. 

— en-Nuer 456. 

Hilmiya 129. 

el-Himidat 232. 

History of Egypt ci. 

Hittites, War with the 
260. 274. 287. 288. 325, 
433 et seq. 

Hiw 239. 

Hnés 248. 

el-Hoch 359. 

Hoelscher, U. 352. 

Hogarth, D. G. 209. 

Holidays, Official c. 

Homer 270, 

Hophrah cix. oxlii. 

Hor, Tomb of 477. 


154. 


Horus olvii. cxly-cl. 46. 
aces pos 254. 261. 869 

Hésh onus 120. 

el-Hésh 859. 

Hotels xix. 


Howard, H. G. L. 459 

Ha 239. 

Hunt, A, S. 219. 

Hunter, Gen. Add 

Hurbeit 182. 

el-Hurgbada 400. 

Husein xov. 57. 253. 

Husein Ibn ‘Ali xciv. 

Husein Kamil oxxx, 

Huwa xxviii. 

Huye 446. Tomb of 
(Qurnet Murai) 341. 
ay) of (‘Amarna) 


Hydreuma Trajani 398. 
Hyksos civ. 

Hypatia oxvii. 15. 
Hypostyle Hall olxxii. 
Hypselis 229. 

Hypselite Nome 229. 


Ibi, Tomb of (Asyiit) 226. 
(Deir el-Bahari) 


Baa. 
Ibrahim Bey oxxv. 
Ibrahim ed-Disaqgi xov.3A. 
Ibrahim Pasha exxvi 

oxxvii, 429. 


INDEX. 


ey om (near Alex- 
andria) 26. 

— (near aaa 182. 

— Canal 224. 236. 

Ibrim 429. 

Ibsambul 431. 

Ibshawai 208. 

Ibyana 33. 

Ichneumon 218. 

Idfina 33. 34. 

Idfu, 369. 359. 364. 

Idku 82. 

Iduw, Tomb of (Giza) 
441s (ed- packs) 231. 

el- ‘Tdwa 203. 204. 

Igma‘ 1xxxviii. 

Ihnasya el-Madina 218. 

Ikhshidids cxix. 

Ikingi Marydt 29. 

Iahuin, see el-Lahin. 

‘Tlwaniya Dervishes xcv. 

‘Tlwet Sheikh ‘Abd el- 
Qarna 3828. 

Imam xcv. cc. 

£l-Imdm_ esh- Shaft 
Ixxxviii. 124. 

Imbaba 87. 85. 453. 

Imhotep 339. 855. 391. 

Im‘sib, Tomb of 333 

Inaros ox. 

Indians Ixiy, 

‘Ineiba 429. 

Inshas 481. 

Inti, Tomb of 219. 

Ipuki 333 

Ipuy, Tomb of 84). 

Iqlit 364 

Irrigation Ixxiii, 

Isesi cx]. 899. 

Iseum 185. 

‘Isha Ixxxix, 

Ithmant 248. 234, 

Ishket 438, 

Isis clvii. oxlviii. oxlix. 
cli. 141. 185, 254. 267. 
355. 390 seqq. 

el-Iskandariya 41. 

el-Islam 1xxxii. 

Isma%tl Pasha (Khedive) 
oxxii, xlviii. 36, 48, 54. 
69.0, 


Isma%tl Pasha (son of 
siuaaramad Ali) 418. 


Ismailia (Isma‘iliya) 190. 


— Canal 194, 

Isna 357. 864. 

Istabl ‘Antar (Asyiit) 227; 
(Benihasan) 244. 

Italian Residents Ixy. 

Itang 465. 

Itlidim 221. 


Itsa 204. 220. 
Ityai el-Bariid 35, 
‘Iyin Misa 20!. 


Ja‘alin 450. 

Jacobites lviii. 

Jaffa 6, 

Jarabib GeekDad), Oasis 
of 31. 

Jardin ne 29: 

Jebelein 464. 

Jedda (Jeddah) 452. 402. 

Jemnuti 185. 

Jéquier, G. L. 136, 476. 

Jidda 452. 402. 

Jinn xcii. 

John of Jerusalem 186. 

— of Lycopolis 227. 

Jomard, E. F. 136. 

Joseph's Canal 202. 

Juba A6T7. 

Jubal, Straits of 451. 

Julian cxvi. 15. 

Junker, H, Ad, 431. 

Jupiter Ammon clv. 403. 

Jar River 465. 

Justice, Courts of xxii. 

Justinian cxvii. 15. 393. 

Juvenal 345. 380. 3890. 


K, see also under Q. 

Ka cliy. clvii. 

Kaaba xcix. 

el-Kab 365. 358. 364. 412, 

el-Kab (Suez Canal) 4190. 

Kababish Beduin 446. 

el-Kabrit 199. 

el-Kabishiya 448. 

Kadesh, Battle of 274. 287, 
326, 484. 

Kafr ‘Ammar 217, 

— ‘Awana 35. 

el-Battikh 186. 

Dawid 35. 

ed-Dauwair 33. 34, 

el-Kahragalla 232. 

Saqr 182. 184. 

es-‘Samman 149. 

es-Sarim 184. 

esh-Sheikh 185. 36. 

Tarkhan 2t7. 

— ez- Zaiyat 85. 

Kafir cxix 

Ka-gem-ni, Mastaba of 173. 

Kagera River ‘Axvi. 

el-Kagtg 3859. 

Kaha 387. 

Kahf el-‘Asakir 228. 

Kahun 207. 

Kaibar Rapids AAT, . 

Kainépolis 282. 

Kais 219. 

Kaka 464. 


Ka-kem-kaw, Tomb of 386. 
Kalabsha 415. 416. 
Kalline 34, 185. 
aes Malik cxxi. 183. 


Kamlin 460. 
Kampala 467. 
Kanayis, Pass of 403. 
Kantara 197. 190. 
Kar, Tomb of 141, 
Kara 406. 

Karanis 209. 
Karanég 429. 
Kareima 445. 

Karm Abim 30. 


Karnak 277. 278. 
Cachette 294. 
Table of Kings 201. 
Temple of Amen- 
ophis II. 296. 
— of Amenophis III, 
207. 
— of Amenophis IV. 
292. 
— of Amun 2€0. 
of Epet 279. 
of Khons 278, 
of Mont 298. 
of Mut 297. 
of Osiris 280. 292. 
of Ptah 293. 
of Ramses II. 292. 
of Ramses III. 291. 
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— of Thutmosis III. 292. 


Kashgil, Battle of 4€3. 

Kashta cix. 

Kassala 458. 448. 

—, Province of 441. 453. 

Katta 35. 

Kaufmann, Mgr. CM. 30. 

Kawa 464. 

el-Kawamil 230. 

Kawirondo Bay 467. 

Kebeh-senuf clvii. 344. 

Kebtoyew 232. 

Keftiu (Crete or Cretan) 
829. 331. 332. 

Kemaré-Hatshepsut, see 
Hatshepsut. 

Kemose civ. 

Ken, Tomb of 341. 

Kenamun, Tomb of 330. 

Kenisa 466. 

Kenro, Tomb of 337. 

Keniz Dialect 1xiii. 

Kenya Colony 468. 

Keren 454. 

Kerma 447. 

Kerreri 459, 


INDEX, 


Kha, Tomb of 341. 
Khababash cx. 159. 
Khabekhnet, Tomb of 340. 
Kha-em-hét, Tomb of 334. 
Kha-em-tore, Family 
Tomb of 340. 
Kha-em-weset 361. 367. 
Tomb of 343. 
Kafré-onkh, Mastaba of 
447. Tomb of 149. 
Khaiyal ed-Dill xxvii. 
Khamsin lxxxi. 
Khandak A447. 
el-Khandaq Canal 31. 
el Khannaq 363. 
el-Khangah 4129. 130. 
Khans 62. 
Khardbet Ibrit 210. 
Kharigites xcv. 
Kharga, Oasis of xlix. 
405. 
Khartiim (Sadan) 454, 
— (Lower Nubia) 415. 
—, Province of 441. 
— North 450. 455. 
Khashm el-Girba 454. 
— Khalil 209. 
el-Khata‘na 182. 
el-Khatatba 35. 
Khatmiya Dervishes xov. 
el-Khattara 363. 365. 
el-KhawAlid 229. 
Khazna ccii., 
el-Khazzan 389, 396. 
Khefré, see Khephren. 
Khenit 359. 
Khensumose, Tomb of 385. 
Khenti-Amentiu cliii, 202. 
Khente-Min 230. 
Khenusew, Tomb of 385. 
Kheops cii. 136. 182. 
Khephren ciii. 142. 182. 
—, Temple of 146. 
Khepre clvii. 344. 
Kherbeta 34. 
Khere-ohe 46. 
Kheta 347. 
Kheti, Tomb of (Asyit) 
228; (Benihasan) 242. 
el-Khewa 3864. 
el-Khirba 260. 
el-Khiwi 364. 
Khizim 233. 240 
Khizindariya Canal 238. 
Khmunu 221. 
Khnemhotep, 
242. 244. 
Khnum clvii. cxlv. cxlvii. 
olxi. 209. 357. AT. 
el-Khokha 324. 828. 337. 
Khons olvii. 272. 278. 
Khons-Hor 375. 
Khonsu, Tomb of 340, 


Tombs of 
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Khor el-‘Aqaba 388. 

Khorbetta 182. 

Khor Angar 458. 

— Shambat 459. 

— Tangira 359. 

Khufu, see Kheops. 

Khumdraweth cxix. 

Khunes, Tomb of 385. 

Khusraw Pasha cxxvi. 

Khuy, Tomb of 385, 

Khuzam 233. 240. 

Kiman Faris 204. 

Kings, Cartouches 
Egyptian oxl. 

—, Cemetery of the 149. 

—, Lists of ci, 94. 257.294. 

—, Tombs of olxvii et 
seq. 301. 

Kirbekan 445. 

Kircher, . Athanasius 
CXxxlii. 

Kirdasa 149. 

Kiro 466. 

Kis 225. 

Kisra Canal 252. 

Kisumu 467. 

Kiswa xcix. 

Kitchener, Harl cxxx. 
448. 458. 455, 456, 460. 

Kitchener’s Island 384. 

Kléber, Gen. Oxxvii. 

Klysma 2(0. 

Kobosh 419. 

Kodok 464. 

Kohl liv. 

Kolosna 220. 

Kém Abu Radi 203. 

— el-Ahmar (near Elkab) 
369. é 

— — (near el-Minya) 
220. 

— — (near Sharina) 249. 

— el-Akhdar 133. 

el-Asl 209. 

Aushim 209, 

el-Giza 33. 

Hamada 35. 

el-Heitan 346. 

el-Hisn 34. 

‘Imran 398. 

Ishqaw 229. 

el-Kafara 220. 

el-Khashab 149. 

Madinet Ghurab 206. 

el-Muqdam 484. 

Ombo 362. 365. 374. 

el-Quizum 200. 

es-Sultan 260. 

— et-Terban 32. 

Konaiesa 34. 

Konia 6. | 

Konosso 399. 

Koptos 282. 397. 
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Koran lxxxvili. xcii. 52. 
0 


Korashia 184. 

Kordofan, Province of 
xlviii. 44. 463. 

Koroér 389. 

Korosko 426. 

Korti 446. 

Koshtamna 421. 

Kosseir 400. 

Kosti 462. 464. 

Kous 233. 

Kaban 423. 

el-Kibaniya 365. 

Kubban 428. 

Kubéshab 419. 

Kibri el-Qubba 129. 

Kuesna 36. 

el-Kiila 364. 

Kumma 440. 

el-Kunaiyisa 34. 

Kuri 421. 

Kurkur, Oasis of 388. 

Kurru 446. 

Kursi Fara‘tin 205. 

el-Kuriir 389. 

Kush 414. 360. 

Kushtamna 424. 

Kynopolis 219. 

Kysis 408. 


Labyrinth, The 206. 

Lado 466. 

Lagid Dynasty oxi. 

el-Lahiin 206. 204. 207. 
248. 

Language, Arabic xxviii. 

—, Coptic oxxxiii. 

—, Egyptian oxxxiii. 

Lapis Niger 399. 
Laqeita 398. 404. 

Latopolis 357. 

Latopolites Nome 365. 

Laurens 28. 

Law, Mohammedan 
Ixxxviii. 

— Courts xxii. 

Lebbakh Tree ]xxvii, 455. 

Le Brun 177. 

Legations Xxi. 

Legrain, G. 269. 

Leilet el-Mitrig xcix. 

— en-Nuqta o. 

— en-Nusf min Sha‘ban 
XOix. 

— el-Qadr xoix. 

— er-Ru’ya xcix. 

el-Leisia 429. 

Leontopolis(Tellel-Muq- 
dam) 484. 

— (Tell el-Yahiidiya) 181. 

Lepere, J. B. 194. 

Lepidotonpolis 231. 


INDEX. 


Lepsius, im 135. 136. 205. 
Q07. 401. 446. 

Lesseps, Ferd. de 195. 189. 

Letopolis 35. 

Leukos Limen 397. 400. 

Levantines Ixiv. 

Libyan Desert Ixxii. 202. 

— —, Southern 440. 

Libyans li. 

—, Battle against the 
Q87. 349. 

Light Railways XVili. 

el-Lisht 217. 234. 

Lloyd, Lord cxxxii. 

Literature cciv. 444. 

Liwan clxxx. 

Loka 467. 

Lotus Columns clxvi. 

Louis IX. (St. Louis) xxi. 

TIucian 14. 

LIucius Verus 238. 394. 

Lul 465. 

Luxor xxiii, 267. 240. 

—, Temple of 272. 

Lycopolis 226. 


el-Ma‘abda 225. 236. 

el-Ma‘adi 177. 234. 

Maadia 32. 

el-Ma‘addiya 82. 

el-Ma‘alla 356. 

Maat clvii. clxii. 
360. 361 

Ma‘aza Beduin 1xi. 

Mabwala 398. 

Mabwalat Kh6ér el-Ghir 
AOt. 

— Ras Asfar 401. 

Macdonald, Sir M. 462. 

MacMahon, Sir Henry 
CXXX, 

Macrianus oxv. 

Macrinus oxv. 

el-Madamiid 297. 

el-Madina (Deir Abu 
Hinnis) 222. 

— (Faiytim) 203. 

Madinet el-Faiyim 203. 

— Gurdb 206. 

— Habu 347, 

el-Madiq 424. 

Maghagha 219. 235. 

Maghrib lxxxix. 

apo el-Kubra 4184. 


Mahallet Damana 484. 
_ Diyai 36. 
— Inshaéq 185. 484. 


339. 


— Roh (Rah) 84. 184. 


el- Mahimid 358. 
Mahariq 406. 
el-Maharraqa 428. 

el- Mahasi Dialect lsiii. 


Mahasna 231. 

el-Mahatta 389. 381. 

Mahdi, see Muhammed 
Ahmed. 

Mahmal xcviii. 

El-Mahmtdi Cxxili. 

mond he Canal 16. 33. 

Mahomet, see Mohammed. 

el- Mahsama 192. 

Mahu, Tomb of 249. 

Maidim, Pyramid of 2{7. 

el-Maks 408. 

Makwar 461. 

— Dam 461. 

Malakal 465. 

Malek 466. 

Malik ibn Anas 1xxxviii. 

— el-Kamil, see el-Kdmil. 

Malikites 1xxxviii. 

el-Malki 426. 

el-Mallaha 33. 

Mallawi 222. 286, 

Malqata 355. 

Maltese Residents Ixy. 

Mamelukesg cxxi. cxxiii. 

Maman cxviii. 

Ma’mir xlix. 

el-Ma‘mira 82. 

el-Manashi 35, 131. 

Mandara coii. 

el-Mandara 32. 

Mandisha 405. 

Mandulis 391. 416. 

Manetho ci. 175. 

Manfaldt 225. 2386. 

Mansafis 221. 

el-Manshah 280. 238. 

Manshiyet es-Sadr 129. 

el-Mansira 183. 485. 87. 

el-Mansiriya 364. 878. 

El-Manstr Qaldan cxxii. 

el-Manzala 184. 

Manzala Lake 197. 

El-Maqrizi 285, lviii. 

Maqstira cxciii. 

Maq‘ad clxxxiv. 

el-Maragha 219. 229. 238. 

Marah 198 

Marchand, Major 464. 

Marcian cxvii. 390. 418. 

Marcus Aurelius oxy. 44. 
288. 394. 415. 

Mareia 29, 

Mareotis, Lake 29. 

el-Marg 430. 129. 181. 

Maria 420. 

Moe au 88. 145. 157. 
159. 318. 

el- ae 368 

Mariya 420. 

Mark, St. 15. 

Markaz xlix. 


Markos 444, 

Marriages, Moslem xcvi. 

Marseilles 5. 3. 

Marwdn IT. cxxiii, 218. 

el-Ma‘sara 178, 180. 234. 

Ma‘saret Dida 204. 

Masgid oxcyiii. 

el-Mashhad 414. 

Mashrabiya cci. 

Mashtal Canal 481. 

el-Masid 4€0. 

Masindi 467. 

Masmas 431. 

Maspero, Sir Gaston lii.88. 
436. 446. 217. 

Masr elAtiqa 46. 

— el-Fustat 46. 

— el-Gedida 128. 

— el-Qadima 46. 

— el-Qahira 46. 

Massara 178. 1€0. 234. 

Massaua 454. 

Mastaba clxxvi. 

Mastabat Fara‘tin 176. 

Matai 220. 235 

el-Matana 356. 363. 

el-Matanya 217. 234. 

Mataria 129. 

el-Matariya (Heliopolis) 
129 


— (Lake Manzala) 184. 
0. 


19 
el-Mati‘ah 229. 
Matir Taris 204. 
Matiga 440. 
Ma‘tiiqa 440. 
Mausolea, Islamic cc. 
Mawlawiya Dervishes 
XCV. ; 
Maximinus cxvi. 
Maxwell, Gen. Sir John 
CxXxXX. 
Mazalwa 229. 
Mazghina 247. 
Mbulamuti 467. 
Meadi 177. 234. 
Measures ii. 
Mecca 452 
— Pilgrimage xc, xcviii. 
Medamiut 297 
Medical Hints xxiv. 
Medinet Habu 347. 
Medreseh, see Madrasa. 
Medu 970. 297. 
Mehallet Diai 36. 
— Ingiq 185. 
Mehendi 493. 
Meheriq 406. 
Meht-wesekhet 348. 
Meidim, Pyramid of 27. 
Meir 225. 
Meket-Aton, Grave of 
Princess 251. 


INDEX. 


el-Mekheirif 447. 

Mekhu, Tomb of 384. 

Meks 28. 

penie 222. 236. 

Melton, E. 1TT. 

Meltit 464. 

Mem 429. 

Memnon cv. 

—, Colossi of 345, 

—, Tomb of 305. 

Memnonium 253. 

Memphis 153. 

Mena House Hotel xxiii, 
38, 183. 

Mencheres ciii. 143. 

Mendes 183. 

Mendesian Nile Ixix. 197. 

Mendisha 405 

Menephthes cvii. 155. 224. 
231. 235. 294. 328. 360. 
362. 427. 

Tomb of 304. 

Menes cii. 153. 238. 257. 

Menheyet 367. 

Menkewré ciii. cx). 143. 

Men-kheper-ré-seneb, 
Tomb of 381. 

Menne, Tomb of 333. 

Menshah 2380. 

el-Menshiya 230. 

Ment-em-het, Tomb of 32}. 

Mentu-her- -khopshef, Tomb 
of (Biban el-Mulik) 312. 

—, — (Dira* Abu’n-Naga) 
300 


Mentuhotep, Kings ciii. 
oxl. 

Mentuhotep IT. 322. 359. 
Tomb of 323. 


Mentuhotep III. 322. Tomb 
of 323. 

Menif 36. 

Menuthis 32. 

Menzaleh 184. 

—, Lake 197. 

Mer-en-Mut WNofret-ere 
344, 

Merenré. ciii. cx). 176. 385. 

Mereruka, Tomb of 174 

Meret-seger 803. 344. 842 

Meri 307 

Meri-ré, 
248. 

Merneptah, see Menephtes. 

Meroé 448. 412. 

Meroitic Writing 
oxxxvili. 395. 

Merowe 446. 

Mersa Imbarak 402. 

— Matrah 31. 29, 403. 

Meryes-onkh, Tomb of 141. 

Meshaikh 231. 

Meshra‘ er-Req 465 


‘Tombs of 247. 
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Meshta 229. 

el-Meta‘anah 356. 

Metemma 449, 

Métempsycose, Tombe 
de la 304 

Methusuphis ciii. 

Metoubés 33. 

Metras 29. 

Mewlewi Dervishes xov. 

Mex 28. 

— Junction 29. 

Mey, Inscriptions of 148. 

Tomb of 250. 

Meg-her -perit, Tomb of 
814, 

el-Mi‘alla 856. 

el-Miteiliq 460. 

Miebis, Tomb of 260. 

Mihadditati xxvi. 

Miharraqa A238. 

Mibrab oxciii. cc. 

Min clvii. oxlvi. oxlii. 
olxii. 230. 232. 326. 350. 

Min-Amon-Ré 317. 

Minarets cc, 

Minbar cxciii. 

Minet el-Wejh 461. 402. 

Minia, see el-Minya. 

Miniha 364. 

Miniet, see Minyet. 

el-Minshah 230. 

Minif 36. 

Minifiya, Province of 
xlix. 36. 

— Canal 131. 

el-Minya 220. 236. 240. 

—, Province of xlix. 

Minyet el-Heit 204. 

— el- Qamh 192. 181. 

— Samanniid 183. 185. 

Mir 225. 

Mirghaniya Dervishes 
XOv. 

Mirgissa 440. 

Mirsa Matrah 31. 29. 403. 

— Umbarek 402. 

Mishta 229. 238. 

Misr el-Qabira 46. 

Mit Ali 184. 

— ‘Assis 185. 

— Abu Khalid 181. 

— Bira 387. 

— Dafir 184. 

Miteira 240. 

Mit Ghamr 184. 184. 

— el-Khéli ‘Abdallah 
184. 

— Rahina 154. 

— Salsil 184. 

— Samannid 183. 185. 

— Yazid 192. 

el-Mitras 29. 

Mittertaris 204 
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Mizraim lii., 

Mnevis Bull clvii. cxlvi. 
430. 

Moascar Ismailia 191. 

Meris, Lake 208. 202. 

Moez Canal 181. 

Moghara 404. 

Mogren Point 455. 

Mohammed \xxxvi. 

Mo’isat 369. 

Mombasa 468. 

Monasir Arabs 447. 

Monastery, see Deir. 

Mond, Robert 356. 

el-Mondid 183. 

Monet-Khufu 241. 

Money ii. xv. 

Mongalla 466. 

—, Province of 4Al. “4156. 

Monneret de Villard, U. 
clxxxvii. 337. 

Monophysites Iii. 

Mons Claudianus 397. 

— Porphyrites 398. 

Mont clvii. cxlv. cxlvii. 
270. 293. 287. 355. 

Montaza 32. 

Months, Moslem xl, 

Moqgattam Hills 124, 

Morgan, re de 108. 436. 
283. 375 

Morgos 41a. 

Mortuary Temples 
olxxvii et seq. 

Moses, Springs of (Cairo) 
127. 


—, — (Suez) 201. 

Mosques oxoiii. oxcviii. 

Motorbuses xviii. 

Mouillard, L. 128. 

Moustapha Pacha 27. 

Mu’addin Ixxxix, 51. 

Mu aiyad, El-Mahmadi 
oxxiii, 68. 

el-Mu‘alla 356. 

Mu'dwiya oxviii. 

Mudir xlix. 

Mudiriya xlix. 

el-Muelha 388. 

Muezzin 1xxxix, 

Mufti lxxxix. 

— ed-Diyir el-Masriya 
1xxxix. 

Mugran Point 455. 

Muhabbazin xxviii, 

Muhammed * Ahmed (the 
Mahdi) cxxix. xlviii. 
458. 464. Tomb of 458. 

Muhammed ‘Ali cxxvy. 
xlviii. Ixvii. 16. 48. 74, 
124. 225. 402, 418. 455. 


Muhammed Bey Abu Dahab| —, Tomb of (Sheikh ‘Abd 


Cxxv. 62 


INDEX. 


Muhammed ‘Abd el-Wah-| Nakht-Min, Tomb of 340. 


hab xciv. 
Muhammed el [khshid cxix. 
Muhammed MahmadPasha 
CxxXii, 
Muhammed en-Néasir cxxii. 
Muharrem xcviii. 
Muissat 369. 
El-Muizz cxix. AT. 58. 
Mu‘izz Canal 181. 182. 
Milids xeviii., xcix, 
Mummies clv. 
Munadi en-Nil c. 
Muneiha 364. 
el-Muntazah 32. 
Murdd Bey cxxvii. 
Murkus 414 
Murray, Gen. SirA. cxxxi. 
Murwaw 419. 
Musauwarat 450. 
Music, Arab xxvii 
Musmar 453. 
Mustafa en-Nahhds Pasha 
cCxxxii. 
El-Mustali oxx. 
£l-Mustansir oxx. 


Mut clvii. cxlvii. cli. 
272. 297. 360. 
Mut 408. 


Mut-em-weye 345. 
el-Muti‘a 229. 237. 
Mutmir 448, 

Mutraq es-Selam 399. 
Mutdbis 83. 

Mutidil 204. 

Muwaslet el-Wabat 281. 
Mykerinos ciii, 
Myos Hormos 397. 
Mysticism, Moslem xciii. 


Nadtra 407. 

Niiga 449, 

Naga‘ Wissa 229. 

Nag‘ ed-Deir 281. 238. 

— el-Féqani 297. 

el-Ghabat 260. 

el-Hai 898. 

Hammadi 234. 239. 

— Dam 2389. 

Karam ‘Imran 398, 

el-Mashayikh 231. 

— esh-Shima 888. 

— Wisa 229. 

Nahiya xlix, 

Nahid 468. 

Nairobi 468, 

Nakhfila 448. 

Nakht, House of (el- 
‘Amarna) 246, 

— rr ap of (Benihasan) 


el-Qurna) 336. 


oxl. 148.] 


Nakaru 468. 
Namasagalli 467. 
Napata 445. 412. 
Naples 3. 4-6. 
Napoleon, see Bonaparte. 
Napret 306 
Nagada 233. 240. 
Narcotics Ixxvi. 
Nashart 4185. 
Nasir 465, 
En-Nasir_ cxxii. 47. 75 
Nasser 465. 
Naucratis 84. 
Naville, E. 263. 318. 
Nawa 181 
en-Nawawra 238. 
Nazali Gantib 225, 
en-Nazla 204. 
Nazlet Shawish 218. 
Neb-Amun, Tombs of 300. 
Nebamun ‘and Ipuki, 
Tomb of 838, 
en-Nebeira 34. 
Neb-em-ekhet, Tomb of 
148. 


Nebenmaat, Family Tomb 
of 340. 

Nebesha 182. 

Neb-hepet-ré 322. 359. 

Neiiiantc kar, Tomb of 
ite 

Neb-khru-ré 322. 

Nebt-uu 357. 358. 

Nechesia 402. 

Necho cix, 198. 

efaret Cx, 

Nefer-er-ke-vé, King 152. 

Neferhotep, Tomb of 335 

Nefer-ke-ré Pyopi, see 
Phiops II. 

Neferronpet, Tomb of 387. 

Nefer-seshem-Ptah, Tomb 
of 175. 

Nefer-seshem-Ré, Tomb of 
174. 


aera elvii. exlvi. 308. 


il 
Nefisha 191. 193. 
Nefrabet, Tomb of 341, 
Nefrus 221. 
Negroes 1xiii. 
Nehi, Memorial of 480. 
Neith clvii. cxlv-cxlvii, 
36. 276. 808. 357. 
Nekaw ov. cxxxvi. 193. 
Nekhab 368. 865. 35S. 
Reais clvii. cxlv. cli. 
319. 365 seqq. 
rs eR 
Nekht-Amun, Tomb of 341. 
Nekhte-nebof, see Nekta- 
nebis I. 


Nekht-Har -ehbet, 
Nektanebis Il, 

Nekht-Min, Cenotaph of 
362. 

Nektanebis I, cx. CXXxXvVi. 
292. 343. 354. 394. 

Nektanebis IT. cx. 294. A0T. 

Nelson, Lord 382. 

Nepherites I, ox. 

Nepherites III, ox. 

Nephthys Clviii. cxlviii. 
clxii. 803. 394. 

Nero cxiv. 262. 

Nerva oxiv. 261. 

Nestorius 230 

Netekaman AAQ. 

Neternakht, Tomb of 244 

en-Neweirat 221. 

Newport Reefs 450. 

Newt 270. 

Nezleh-Balad 204. 

Nibira 34. 

Nicopolis 27. 13. 

Nifisha 1914, 193. 

Nile, River lxvi. 46. 

—, Blue lxvi. 455. 460 


gee 


seqq. 

—, White lxvi. 455. 464 
seqq. 465. 

—, Arms of the Ixix. 

— Festivals c. 

— God 276, 362. 364. 

—, Inundation of the lxvi. 

—, Mouth of the 187. 

—, Sources of the Ixiv. 

— —, Representation of 
the 395. 

— Steamers 218. 409. 450. 

Nilometers 112. 855, 3738. 
882. 391. 395, 417. 

Nimule 467. 

Nitocris 298. 323. 348. 

Niuserré ciii. 150. 164. 

No (No Amon) 270. 

—, Lake 465. 

Nofret-ere A305. 

Nofreteroy, see Ahmes- 
Nofreteroy. 

Nofretéte cv. 

Nofru, Tomb of 321. 

Nomes ci. 

Nu, Tomb of 340. 

Nubia 410. 

Nubians Ixii. 410. 

Nueir 466. 

Nuerdt 221. 

Numbers, Tomb 

Nummulites 126, 

Nun clviii. cxlii. 

Nar ed-Din cxx. 

Nari 446. 

Nut clviii. cxlvii, oxlviii. 
cl, 


of 149. 


ol. 


INDEX. 


Nauzha 29. 
Nyambara Mts. 466. 


Oakes, Sir R. 128. 

Oases Ixxii. 388, 403. 440. 

Oasis Junction 231. 405. 

el-Obeid 468. 447. 

Octavianus oxiv. 

Ofeduina (Ofedunia) 423. 

Oil Plants Ixxvi. 

Okellas (Okalas) cciv. 53. 

‘Omar cxvii. 15. 

Ombos (Qfis) 233. 

— (Gebel Silsila) 374. 

“Omda xlix. 

Omdurm4n 454. 

On (Heliopolis) cli. 130. 

— (Hermonthis) 356. 

Onnophris clviii. 394. 

Onnos ciii. oxl. 

—, Pyramid of 175. 

Onuris, see Enhuret. 

Oqiya ii. 

Oqqa ii. 

eltOrai AAT, 

Orion cxlvii. 

Osireion 258. 

Osiris olviii. cxlix. cxlvii. 
oxlviii. clii. cliii. clxii. 
268. 394. 

—, Sanctuary of 260. 

—, Shrine of 265. 

—, Temple of 292. 

—, Tomb of 895. 258(?). 
siris-Apis 158. 

Osiris-Ptah 296. 

‘Osman Digna cxxix. 

Osman Turks cxxiv. 

Osorapis clii. 158. 

Osorkon cviii. 283. 

Osorkon IT. 184. 

Osorkon ITI, 292 

Osymandyas 324. 

‘Othmdn cxviii. 

Otho, Emperor 355. 

Othoes Ciii. 

Oussim 35. 

Outfit xiv. 443. 

‘Oytin Masa 201. 

Oxyrhynchus 219. 


Pabasa, Tomb of 323. 
Pachomius oxxi. 232. 
Painting, Egyptian 
olxxx, 
Palaces, Arab cci. 
—, Egyptian clxx. 
Palais (Ramleh) 28. 
— de Qubba 129. 
Palm Columns ¢)xvii. 
Palms Ixxviii. 
Panopolis 230. 
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Paotnuphis 422. 

Papyrus Columns clxvi. 

Paretonium 31. 

Passports xvi. 

Pathyris 356. 

Pausanias 302. 345, AOA. 

Pbes, Tomb of 323. 

Pedamenopet 354. 

—, Tomb of 324. 

Pede-ése A19. 

—, Tomb of 176. 

Pedeneit 293. 

Peheri, Tomb of 367. 

Pe-Hér 419, 

Pehray, Tomb of 367. 

Pekhet, olviii. cli. 241. 

Peleste 347. 350. 

Pelusiac Nile Ixix. 197. 

Pelusium 197. 

Pemdje 219. 

Pempteé 219. 

Penehse, Tomb of 248, 

Pennet, Tomb of 429. 

Pensions xix. 

Pentu, Tomb of 248. 

Per-Amun (Ras el- 
Khalig) 4185. 

— — (es-Sebii'a) 424. 

Per-Atum 192. 

Per-Baste 181. 

Per-djodj 231. 

Pere, Tomb of 384. 

Per-ehbet 185. 

Per-hapi-n-On 46. 

Per-Hathor nebt Tep-yeh 
BAT 

Peripteros clxxi. 

Per-medjet 219. 

Per-Mont 356. 

— -Ptah 420. 

Perring, J. Shae 136, 

Persians lxiv. cix. 

Per-Sopd 192. 

Peshedu, Tomb of 341. 

Pesiur A837. 

—, Tomb of 336. 

Petesuchos 209. 

Petosiris, Tomb of 222. 

Petpeh 217. 

Petrie, Sir Flinders 134. 
186. 182. 197. 205 sega. 
D7. 219, 238. 260. 328. 

Petrified Forests 127.128. 
449. 

Petronius 413. 421. 

Phakusa 192. 

Phakussa 182. 

Pharbethus 182. 

Pharos, Island 43. 20. 

Phatnitic Nile Ixix. 183 

Phbow 232. 


‘Philadelphia 205, 


Phile 390. 
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Philippus Arrhidaeus xi. 
exxxvi. 221. 281. 290. 
Philistines 847. 350. 
Philoteris 210. 
Phiops I, ciii. 154. 176. 
265. 369. 414. 
Phiops II. ciii. 176. 386. 
Phenix cxlvi. 
Photography xiv. 
Phrases, Arab xlvi. 
Phylaké Hipponos 219. 
pegs ‘Lomb of the 


Piankhi oviii. 154. 412. 
445. AAG. 


Piastre xv. 

Pi-beseth 181. 

Pibor River 465. 

Pigeons 2387. 

Pi-lak (Pilakh) 390. 

Pillars, Egyptian clxiv. 

Pinutem I. ovii. 278. 
354. 

Pinutem IT. 296. 

Pireus 5. 6. 

Pithom 192. 

— Stele 95. 

Plan of Tour xiii. 

Plato 180. 

Pliny 271. 879. 

Plotinus 227, 

Plutarch 219. 

P-neb-tewe 875. 

Pnepherds 209. 

Pnubs 422. 

Pococke, R. 186. 802, 

Polygamy xoi. 

Pompey oxiii. 17. 

Pont de Qubba 129. 

Population xlix, 

Port Florence 467. 

Fuad 190. 

Ibrahim 200. 

Said 187. 3 seqq. 

Sudan 452, 

Taufiq 200. 

Postal Information xx. 

Prayers, Moslem 1xxxix. 

HP a ika a Tomb of 


Prennufer, Tomb of 338, 

Primis 429. 443, 

Probus cxvi. 

Pronaos clxxii. 

Prophets, Mohammedan 
xcii. 

Proto- Doric Columns 
Clxiv. 

Proto-Egyptians liii. 

Provinces of Egypt xlix. 

— of the Sadan 441, 

Psammetichos1.(Psametik) 
oix. 197, 292, 323. 348, 


INDEX. 


Psammetichos IT. cix. 282. 
293. 296. 412. 432. 
Psammetichos III, cix. 293. 
Psamtik, Tomb of 176. 
Psamuthis (Pshe-Mut) cx. 


Pselchis 421. 


Psoi 280. 
Psusennes cvii. 141. 
Ptah clvii. cxlv. cxlvi, 


exlviii. cli. clxiii. 293. 
361. 420. 431. 
Ptahhotep, Mastaba of 169. 


Ptahshepses, Mastaba of|— 
152. 


Piah-Soker, see Soker. 
Ptah-Tenen clvii. 344. 
Ptolemais Hermiou 230. 
Ptolemy I. Soter I. cxi. 
oxxxvi. 13. .219. 230. 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus 
oxi, oxxxvi. 13,185. 205. 
296. 3941. 392. 402. 
Ptolemy III. Euergetes J. 


oxi. oxxvii. 870. 394. 

Ptolemy IV. Philopator cx. 
338. 370. 422. 

Ptolemy V. Epiphanes cx. 
271. 370. 394. 

Ptolemy VI, Philometor ox. 
481. 238. 333. 


Ptolemy VII. Eupator cxii. 

Ptolemy VIII. Neos Phito- 
pator cxiii, 

Ptolemy IX, Euergetes II. 
Physkon oxii. 279. 338, 
355. 867. 870. 3874 seqq. 
892, 

Ptolemy X. Soter II, La- 
thyrus oxiii, 354. 870. 
374. 

Piolemy XI. Alexander I. 
oxiii. 870. 871. 

Ptolemy XII, Alexander II. 
oxiii. 

Ptolemy XIII. Neos Diony- 
ped exiii. 264. 280. 370. 
376. 


Ptolemy XIV. oxiii. 43. 
Ptolemy XV. cxiii. 
Ptolemy X V1, Caesar oxiii. 
Pu, Mastaba of 447. 
Puimré, Tomb of 388. 
Punt 233. 819. 820, 897, 
Pursepmunis A15. 

Pylons elxxii, 

Pyopi oiii. 

Pyopi-nakht, Tomb of 386. 
Pyramid, Blunted 177. 
—, False 177. 

—, Great 186. 134, 

—, Second 142. 

—, Third 443. 


Pyramid of Amenem- 
més II. 177. 

of Hauwara 2086. 

of el-Lahtn 207. 

of el-Kila 364. 

of Meidim 217. 234, 
of Merenré 176. 

of Niuserré 151. 

of Onnos 175. 

of Phiops I. 176. 

of Phiops II. 176. 
of Righa 150. 

of Sehuré 151. 

of Teti 175. 
Pyramids, Construction 
of the clxxvii. 134. 
of Abu Roash 149. 
of Abusir 151 

of Dahshir 177. 

of Gebel Barkal 446. 
of Giza 183. 

of Kurru 446. 

of el-Lisht 217. 

of Meroé 449. 

of Nari 446. 

- Saqqara 156. 175. 


aera 


eZbof Tangassi 446. 
— of Zawiyet el-‘Aryan 
150 


— of Zima 446, 


Qa‘a ccii. 

el-Qa‘a, Desert of 451, 
— (Pyramid) 149. 
el-Qabbari 28. 

Qabila lix. 

oe Dervishes xcv. 


Qaha 37. 

el-Qahira 46. 47. 

Qdit Bey oxxiv. 78. 122. 
187. 


Qalamshah 204. 

Qalamiin 408. 

Qalandal 236. 

Qaléan cxxii. 81. 

Qallin 34, 185. 

Qalyib 37, 184. 

Qalyibiya, Province of 
xlix. 37. 

Qamariya cciii. 

Qamiila 240. 

ay rae el-Khairiya 


el-Qanayat 183. 
el-Qannan 364. 
Qantar ii. 
el-Qantara 197. 
Qantara East 190. 6. 
— West 190. 
Qantaret Basyin 36. 
Qantir 182. 


el-Qara 404, 
Qarara 219. 235. 

Qarat Umm es-Sughaiyar 
404. ie teat 
Qaret el-Musabbarin 404. 

Qasaba ii. 

Qasid Canal 36. 

el-Qasr (Bahariya) 405. 

— (Dakhla) 408. 

— (wa’s-Saiyad) 239. 

Qasr el-‘Agtiz 355. 

— ‘Ain Mustafa Kashif 
407, 

— — ez-Zaiyan 408. 

Anas el-Wogiid 390. 

el-Banat (Faiyam) 210. 

— (near Lageita) 399. 

Dish 408. 

el-Farafra 405. 

el-Gebali 204. 

el-Ghueida 408. 

Ibrim 429. 

Qardn 209. 

el-Qayasira 27. 

es-Sagha 209. 

es-Saiyad 281. 239. 

— —, Tombs of 231. 

el-Qassdsin 192. 

Qatta 429. 

el-Qatta 35. 

Qattara Depression 404. 

Qaw 229. 237. 

— Gharb 237. 

— el-Kebir 287, 

el-Qeis 249. 

Qena 282. 239. 397. 

—. Province of xlix. 232. 
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363. 
Qersha 420. 
Qertassi 444. 
Qibla cxcii. 
Qift 232. 240. 397. 
Qirsha 420. 
Qism xlix. 
Qiyas Ixxxviii. 
el-Qolossat 845. 
el-Qoseir 397. 400. 
Qoseir el-‘Amarna 225. 
Qosseir 400 
Qostol 437. 
Qubba-les-Bains 129. 
Qubbet el-Hawa 386. 365. 
Queens, Tombs of the 342. 
Quft, see Qift. 
Quhafa 204. 205. 207. 
Quibell, J. E. 366. 369. 
Qulla Factories 119. 
Qulisna’ 220. 235. 
Quran, see Koran. 
el-Qurashiya 184. 
Qurna 299. 
Qurn el-Gennah 408. 
Qurnet_Mur‘ai 341. 328. 


INDEX. 


Quarta 423. 
Quridati xxviii. 
Qiis 233. 240. 
el-Quseir 225, 
Qusheisha 218. 
el-Qiistya 225. 236. 
Qustul 437. 
el-Qustir 269. 
Qutdr 34. 184. 
Quweisna 36. 


Ra, see Ré. 
Rabi xcix. 
Ragab xcix. 
er-Ragdiya 184. 
Rahad 460. 
—, River 468. 
er-Rahbein 185. 
er-Rahmantya 34. 
Railways (Egypt) xvii.xv. 
— (Sfidin) xv. 448. 
er-Raisiya 239. 
Raiyah el-Beheira 35. 
— et-Taufiqi 37. 
Ramadan xcix. 
Ramadi Canal 370. 
Ramesse, see Ramses. 
Ramesseum 324 
Ramleh 27. 
Ramose, House of 
(‘Amarna) 246. 
—, Tomb of (‘Amarna) 


—. — (Deir el-Medina) 
840. 

—, — (Sheikh ‘Abd el- 
Qurna) 333. 

Ramses I. cvi. 259. 283. 299. 

—, Tomb of 308 

Ramses IT. ovi. 221. 281. 
Q54. 278. 274. 284. 286. 
292. 299. 324 seqq. 359. 


A418. 420. 424. 428. 431. 
—, Colossi of 154. 273. 


275. 825. 432. 435. 
—, Temple of 259. 
—, Tomb of 304. 


Ramses ITI. ovii. 274. 278. 


282. 347. 349. 

—, Battles of 297. 349. 
Naval Battle 353. 

—, Tomb of 305. 


Ramses IV. ovii. 251. 399. 


—, Tomb of 303. 
Ramses V. cvii. 305. 
Ramses VI. cvii. 
—, Tomb of 304. 
Ramses VII. cvii. 
Ramses VIII, cvii. 


Ramses LX. cvii. 361. 368. 


—, Tomb of 303. 
Ramses X. ovii 
—, Tomb of 303. 


351. 
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Ramses XI. vii. 278. 
—, Tomb of 312. 
Ramses XII. cvii. 286. 


—, Tomb of 303. 

Randall-Maclver, D. 489. 

er-Raqaba 365. 

Ras el-Barr 187. 

— el-Gisr 155. 

el-Hamraya 403. 

el-Ish 190. 197. 

el-Khalig 185. 

Khartiim 455. 

Muhammed 451. 

— Za‘farana 450. 

Rashid 82. 

Ré olviii. cxlvii. cl. 

Re-Harakhte,see Harakhte. 

Red Convent 230. 

Redesiya 364. 

Red Sea 451. 

— — District (Egypt) 
xlix. 

— — Province (Sidan) 
4M. 

Rehenu Valley 399. 

Rehoboam 288. 

Reisner, G. A. 143. 234. 
445, 447. 

Rejaf (Rejjat) 467. 

Rekhmeré, Tomb of 329. 

Rekkah 247. 

Reliefs, Egyptian clxxx. 

Religion, Egyptian cxlv. 

—, Mohammedan Ixxxii. 

Religious Festivals, 
Mohammedan xCviii. 

— Orders, Mohammedan 
XCiv. 

Remushenti, Tomb of 245. 

Reni, Tomb of 368. 

Renk 464. 

Rest Houses 444. 

er-Rezikat 356. 

Rhakotis 12. 413. 

Rhino Camp Aé67. 

Ri‘at el-Ghazal 400. 

— el-Hamra A0t. 

— el-Kheil 404. 

er-Ridisiya 364. 401. 

Rifaiya xxviii. xov. 49. 

Ripon Falls 467. 

er-Riga 426. 

er-Riqiya 364. 

er-Riqqa 217. 234. 

Riwiq cxcviii. 

er-Rizeigat 356. 

Robatab Arabs 447. 

Rock Tombs clxxviii. 
884, 404. 

er-Réda (Upper Egypt) 
221. 236. 


(Faiyim) 204. 
—, Island of 112, 
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Rod el-Faray 85. 
Rodsieh 864. 
Romans cxiv. 
Ronpet 255. 
Roseires 462. 
Rosetta 32. 187. 
— Stone cxxxiii. 33. 
Rotl ii. 

Roy, Tomb of 301. 
Royu 180. 

Rub’ ii. 
er-Rubiyat 204. 
Rufata 460. 
Rumini 197. 
Rumbek 466. 


Sabagira 420. 

Sabaia 358. 

Sabakh Ixxi. 

Sabakon, see Shabako. 

Saba Pacha 27. 

Sabni, Tomb of 385. 

Sacy, S. de oxxxiii, 

es-Sadd 390. 

Sadd el-Kafara 180. 

Sa‘diya Dervishes xov. 

Sa‘d Zaghitl Pasha cxxxi. 

Safadga 400 

Safar XCViii. 

es- Saff 234, 

Saft el-Hina 192. 

— el-Melik 34. 

Sa el-Hagar 386. 34. 

Sahil Tahta 238. 

Sahn Oxciii., oxcviii. 

Sahragt 484. 181. 

es-Said xlix. 

Said Pasha oxxvii, 38, TA. 

Saida Zenab 477 

cp ‘repent Hermitage of 
17 


— Convent of 248, lvii. 
St. George, Monastery of 
239. 


St. George 114, 177. 

St, Jeremiah, Monastery 
of 156. 

St. Menas 80. 354. 

—, City of 30. 404. 


St. Paul, Monastery of 
U8. lvii. 

St. Samuel, Monastery of 
233. 


St. Simeon, Monastery of 
386. 


SS. Manaos and Sanutios, 
of 358. 

Saints, Moslem xciii. 

Sais 34. 36 

Saiydla 424. 

Saiyid Ahmad el-Badawi 
xov. 36 
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Saiyid Ibrahim ed-Disigi|SaQQara: 


xev. 34 
Es-Saiyida Zeinab xex. 
te 


es-Saiyida Zeinab 
(station) 177. 

Sakeit 402. 

Sakha 36. 184. 

Sakhmet Clvyiii. cxlv. 
exlviii. cli. clxiii. 2938. 
297. 327. 347 etc. 

Saladin cay ae -Din) 
oxxi. 47. 73. 75. 120. 

Salamlik cci. 

Salhagar 36. 

Salhia 182. 

sot hes: Sultan cxxiii. 
T 


Es-Salth Aiyadb cxxi. 

es- Salihiya 182. 

Sallém Junction 453. 
es-Salliim 31. 

Saliga 397. 

Salutations, oe xlvi. 
Samalat 220. 235 
Samannid 185. 184. 183. 
es-Samata 232, 

Samhid 234. 

Sammut 401. 

es-Sanam 205. 

Sanam Abu Dém 446, 
es-Sanamat 345. 

Sandafa 219. 

San el-Hagar 182. 
Sanhir (Damanhir) 34, 
— (Faiyiim) 205. 
Sankhku, Mastaba of 4147. 
San Stefano 98. 
es-Santa 36. 184. 
Santsiya Dervishes xcv. 
Saqiya lxxiv. 426. 455. 


Saqqara 155. 180. 

Apis Tombs 157. 

Department. of Anti- 
quities 175. 

Mariette’s House 157. 

Mastaba of Ka-gem-ni 
173. 

— of Ptahhotep 169. 

— of Ti 159. 

Mastabat Fara‘in 176. 

Monastery of St. Jere- 
miah 156. 

Persian Shaft Tombs 
175. 

Pyramid of Merenré 
176 


— of Onnos 175. 

— of Phiops I. 176, 
— of Phiops II. 176. 
— of Teti 175. 
Serapeum 157. 


Step Mastaba 156. 

— Pyramid 156. 
Street of Tombs 174. 
Tomb of Mereruka 171. 
— of the Physician 174. 


Saqqara, Tablet of 94. 

Sara 

Sarai el- ‘Qubba 429. 

Sarapis clviii. clii. 44. 
32. 158. 423. 

Saroit Pacha 28. 

Sarwat Pasha cxxxii. 

Sarras 440. 

Satet (Satis) clviii, 357. 
390. 430. 


Sawakin 453. 
es-Sawdm‘a Gharb 238. 
Sawarqa Beduin Ixi. 
Scarabeus cl, 294. 
Schedia 33, 
Schiaparelli, E. 343. 
Schools, Arab 52. 
Schutz 28. 
Schweinfurth, G. 44. 178. 
180. 208. 269. 397. 
Scott-Moncrieff, Sir C. 184. 
Sculpture, Coptic 
olxxxviii. 
—, Egyptian clxxx. 
Season xiii, 443. 
Sebek-hotep, Kings civ. cxl. 
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Sebek-hotep II. 869. 

Sebek-nofru Civ. 

Sebennytic Nile lxvii. 36. 

Sebennytos 185. 

Sebichos oviii. 

Sebil, see Sibil. 

es-Sebii'a 424, 

Second Mariout 29. 

Sects, Mohammedan xcv. 

Sedeinga 447. 

Sedfa 229, 

Sedment el-Gebel 218. 

Seffer 28. 

Seheil 389. 

Sehuré ciii. 154. 

Seila 203. 

Sekenyenré civ. cx). 

Sekhmet, see Sakhmet. 

Selim I. cxxiv. 48. 64. 380. 
499. 

Selima, Oasis of 440. 

Selket clviii, 312. 

Semna 440. Aid. 

Senaro 208. 

Seniseneb 321. 

Senmet 395. 

Senmose, Tomb of 386. 

Senmut, Tomb of 332. 

Sennar xlviii, 460, 464, 
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Sennar Dam 461. 

—, Old 462. 

Sennufer, Tomb of 329. 

Sennures 204. 

Senussi xcv. cxxxi. 31. 

Sennutem, Tomb of 340. 

Senwroset, see Sesostris. 

Septimius Severus oxv. 14. 
6. 415. 


esh-Shaghaba 237. 

Shaiqtya Arabs 447. 

Shakalasha 347. 

Shalaqan 132. 

Shalfak 440. 

esh-Shallal 389. 409. 

esh-Shallifa 199. 193. 

Shambe 466. 

Shandawil 229. 288. 

Shandid 34. 

Shanhtr 240. 

Shar® lxxxix. 

Sharaqi Fields 1xxiii. 

Shardana 347. 349. 354. 

Shari‘a Ixxxix. 

Sharqawiya Canal 37. 

Shargiya, Province of 
xlix. 181. 

Shariina 249. 235. 

Shata (Suakin) 453. 

Shatawi 437. 

Shatb 378. 

— er-Rig&l 359. 

esh-Shatbi 26. 

Shaturma 426. 

Shauwal xcix. 

Shaw, Nich. 135. 

Shawa 183. 

Shdwar cxx. 

esh-Shawashna 209. 2C4. 

Sheblanga 192. 

Shedet 203. 204. 

Sbedu, Tomb of 219. 

esh-Sheikh ‘Abada 236. 

Sheikh‘Abd el-Qadir 439. 

— tAbd el-Qurna 328. 

— Abu Nir 204. 

— Barghit 452. 

— el-Balad xlix. 

— el-Bekri xcv. 

esh-Sheikh Fadl 235. 


Serapeum (Alexandria) 
140 1718. 
— (Isthmus of Suez) 193. 


198. 
— (Saqqara) 158. 
Serdab clxxvi. 
Serpent Mountain, Nome 
of the 226. 
Serra 438. 
Sesebi, Temple of 447. 
Seshet clviii. cli. clxiii. 
Sesonchis, see Sheshonk. 
Sesostris I. civ. 130. 205. 
Sesostris II. civ. 207. 
shay TIT, civ. 177. 442. 


Setaw, Governor of Nubia 
366. 420. 427. 480. 437. 

Setaw, High-Priest, Tomb 
of 368. 

Seth (Setekh) clviii. 
exlviii. cxlix. cli. 46. 
182. 233. 238. 240. 369. 

Seth-her-khopshef, Tomb 
of 343. 

Seth-nakht cvii. 306. 308. 

Sethos I. cvi.. 258. 281. 
286. 299. 404. 430. 

—, Cenotaph of 258. 

—, Tomb of 308. 

Sethos II. cvii. 280, 284. 
282. 

—, Tomb of 308. 


Seti (Sethy), see Setlos 1xxxix. 

Seton-Karr, H. W. 249. |— Hardin 381. 

Séves, O. de 55. — Hasan 204. 

Seyala 424. — Tbada 221. 236. 

Shabako oviii. 274. 292.) — wl-Islim Ixxxix. 
298. 3b4, 445. — Misa 238. 


— ‘Osman 337. 
es-Sheikh Said 236. 
Sheikhs’ Tombs xciii. 
Shellal 389. 409. 
Shelley 325. 

Shendi 449 

Shenute cxvi. 


Sha‘ban xcix. 

Sha‘ban, Sultan 47. 

Shabas 34. 

Shabataka oviii. 

esh-Shabbak 431. 

Shablika Cataract 450. 

Shabtis cliv. 

Shaddf lxxiv. 

Shadwan 451. 

Esh-Shafitt 1xxxviii. 124. 

Shafiites 1xxxviii- 

‘Shaft Tombs, Persian 
4175. 

Shagaret ed-Durr 0xxi. 

esh-Shaghab 356. 


Piankhi) 293. 348. 


this III.) 292. 
Shepseskaf ciii. 176. 
Sheqigq 419. 
Shereik 447. 
Sheri‘a, see Shari‘a. 


Sheikh el-Gami‘ el-Azhar|S 


Shepenupet (daughter of 
— (daughter of Takelo- 
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Sheshonk 1, cvii. 249. 284. 
288. 361. 

Sheshonk, Court Official 
293. 

Shes-hotep 229. 

esh-Shibbak 431. 

Shibin el-Qanatir 181. 
429. 

— el-Kém 36. 

Shiblanga 192. 

Shibrikhit 34. 

Shidmo 204. 

Shidmih 204. 

Shigeig 419. 

Shiites xcv. 

Shilluk Negroes 464. 

esh-Shin 34, 36. 

esh-Shiniya 239. 

Shinndwiya Dervishes 
xCv. 

Shiqilqil 286. 

Shirbin 185. 

Shirkah cxx. 

Shishak, see Sheshonk. 

Shisha xxvii. 

Shmin 230. 

Shmun 221. 

Shooting 444. 

Shotb 298. 

Show (Shu) clvii. oxlvii. 
cxlviii. cl. 312. 376. 
394. 

Shu‘ara xxvii. 

Shubra 4134. 

— Khit 84. 

Shughl Iskandar 150. 

Shiinet ez-Zebib 260. 

Shuroy, Tomb of 300. 

Shutb 228. 

Siala 203. 

es-Sibatiya 858. 364. 


Sidfa 229. 237. 

Sidi Bishr 28. 

Gabir (Gaber) 26. 33. 
Misa, Tomb of 356. 
Rukab 398. 

Salim 36. 

Sidmant el-Gebel 248. 
Siheil 389. 

es-Siid xlix. 

Sikket Bender 402. 

— el-Istab] 403. 

— es-Sultan 403. 
es-Siliyin 205. 

Silko 4417, 

Silsila 359. 

Silwa 359. 364. 
es-Simbillawein 182. 181. 
Sinai, Province of xlix. 
Sinaru 208. 

Singa 462. 
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Singers, Female XXViii. 

Sinkat 453. 

Sinnitris 204. 

Siouf 28. 

es-Sinqari-Dakhlaniya 
A26. 


Aiptan ovii, 328. 360. 435. 
> Tomb of 345. 

es- *sirag 359. 364. 

Si-renpowet, Tombs of 
5 


es-Siririya 220. 235. 

Sistrum Columns clxviii. 

Sit-Hathor-Yunut, Tomb 
of 207. 

Sttre, Tomb of 343. 

Sita” Gasma, Church of 
A415. 


Sitt el-Mulk cxx. 

Sidt 226. 

Siwa, Oasis of xlix, 403. 
AOA, 34. 

es-Siydf 28. 

Slatin Pasha A59. 

Sloane 155. 

Smith, Sir C. H. 488. 

Snake Charmers xxviii. 

Sne 357. 

Snofru oti. ATT. 217. 

Sdba 460. 

Sobat, River lxvi. 465. 

Sobk, see Suchos, 

Sohag 229. 238, 

Sohagiya Canal 230. 238. 

Soker clix, 258. 319. 
354. 

Soknopaios 208. 

Soknopaiou Nésos 208. 

Soldiers’ Tomb 228, 

Sdleb AA7 

es-Sollim 31, 

Sombat 4184. 

Soris cii. 

Sothis cxlvii. 

Souhag 229, 238. 

Southern Desert Province 
xlix. 

Sowa 192. 

Speos Artemidos 241, 

Sphinx (Giza) 145, 

— (Memphis) 4155. 

— Avenues clxxy. 
296. 348. 

Sport 444, 

Spring Festival o. 

Sruptichis A15. 

Stack, Gen. Sir Lee oxxxii. 

Stanleyville 467. 

Statues, Egyptian olxxii. 

Steamers 41-6, 213, 409. 
450. 

Steindorf, G. v. vii, viii. 
429, 


158 


INDEX. 


Stephanus of Byzantium 
aide 

Step Mastaba clxxvii. 
456. 


— Pyramid c)lxxvii. 
156. 

Stewart, Sir H,. cxxix. 

Story-Tellers xxvii. 

Strabo cxiv. 13, 180, 191. 
202. 208. 206. 2380. 253. 
271. 272. 302. 345. 383. 
389. 

Students, Moslem 60. 

Suakin (Suakim) 453. 

Suan 379. 

Subh Ixxxix. 

Succoth 192. 


Suchos (Sobk) clix. cxly. 
204. 


exlvii. cli. clxiii. 
208. 374. 375. 
Sadan 441. xlviii, 
— Negroes Ixili. 
Sudd Ixvi. 465, 
Suez 199. 
—, Gulf of 193. 


—, Isthmus of Ixx, 193. 


— Canal 193. 

— War Memorial 201. 
Suffa ccili. 

Sati 204. 

Sugar Cane lxxvii. 
Suki 462. 

Suliman Pasha 5d. 
Sumbat 184. 

Summit 453. 


Sun, Cult of the cl, clii. 


129. 150. 245. 448, 
—, Winged clxii. 
Sunna Ixxxviii. 
Sunt Tree lxxviii. 
Stra xcii. xo. 
Surer, Tomb of 387. 


Survey of Egypt ccviii, 
ST 


Suti, Tomb of 250. 
Suwa 192, 
es-Suweis 200, 


Sweet Water Canal 191. 


Swénet 380. 
Syene 3879. 380. 
Syowt 226, 
Syrians lxiv. 
Syringes 302, 


Tabennése 232, 
Tabdat lxxiv. 
Tachos ox, 

Tafa 445. 

Taftish ‘Atiya 359. 
Tahapanes 197. 


xix, 


Tahta 229. 238. 
Taiyiba 462. 
Taka xlviii. 
Takelothis cviii. 
Takelothis IJ. 283. 
Takelothis III. 292. 
Takhtab6ésh ccii. 
et-Talibiya 133. 
Talkha 185. 183. 
Talmis 415. 417. 
Talodi 465. 
Tamai cxxix. 
Tamerlane Cxxiii. 
Tamiya (Tamieh) 204. 
Tammih 153. 
Tangassi Siq 446. 
Tanis 182. 
Tanites cvii. 
Tanitic Nile lxix. 481. 
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197. 
Tannah 184, 
Tannir cc. 
Tanta 36. 184. 
Tanutamun cviii. 297. 446. 
Tanzim Basytn 36. 
Taphis 415. 
Taposiris Magna 31, 
et-Taramsa 232. 
Tarbiish lv. 49. 
et-Tarh 32. 
Tariq ed-Dahrawi 400. 
Tarkiba cc. 
Tatenen 312. 
Taufikia 465. 
Taufiq cxxiii. 48. 60. 122, 
Taufiqtya (Delta) 35. 
— (Siidan) 465. 
— Canal 37. 1381. 
et-Taufiqiya Fort 32. 
et-Teb oxxix. 
Tebtynis 204. 
Teephibis 355. 
Tefnakhte cviii. 
Tefnut (Tefénet)  clix. 
oxlvii. cxlviii, 376. 422. 
Tef-yeb, Tomb of 228, 
Tehamiyam 453. 
Tehaphnehes 497. 
Teh el-Bariid 35, 34. 
Teifa 4415. 
et-Teirieh 35. 
et-Teirtya 35. 
Telegraphs xx. 
Telephones xxi. 
et-Tell 236. 245. 
Tell Abu Seifa 197. 
— el-Ahmar 197. 
— el-‘Amarna 245, 224, 
236. 
— Atrib 87. 


Taharka cix. 281. 282.)— el-Balamiin 185. 
293. 294. 297, 354. 445.) Basta 184. 
445. 446. Tomb of 446.|— Beni Imran 286. 245. 


Tell Dafana 197. 

— Defenneh 197. 

el-Fadda 4197. 

el-Fara‘in 84. 

el-Farama 197. 

ibn es-Salam 183. 

el-Kebir 192. 

el-Maskhita 192. 

el-Muqdam 184. 

el-Qasr 183. 

el-Quizum 200, 

er-Retaba 192. 

er-Rub* 188. 

— Timai el-Amdid 183. 

— Umm el-Qatl 209. 

— el-Yahidiya 181. 

Tema 229. 

Temples clxx. 

Tendelti 463. 

Ténis 220. 

Tent-Karu, Tomb of 8145. 

Tent-Pole Column 
elxviii. 

Tentyra 261. 

Tep-yeh 217. 

Terabiyin Beduin Ixi. 

Terakeka 466, 

Te-she 202. 

Te-snét 357. 

Jeti ciii. 175. 

Tewfikieh 85. 

Tewosret 328. 

—, Tomb of 308. 

Textiles Ilxxvi. 

Teye cv. 345. 355. A4T. 

—, Tomb of 315. 

Thamiam 453. 

Theadelphia 210. 

Thebaicus Lapis 899. 

Thebaid 230. 

Theban Priests’ Common 
Tomb 3823. 

Thebes 270. 

Theodosius I, the 
exvi. 45. 390. 

Theodosius II. oxvi. 

Theophilus cxvi. 15. 

This 234. 
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Thutmosis IV. cv. 328. 426. 


—, Tomb of 314. 


Ti, Mastaba of 159. 

Tiberius cxiv. 262. 375. 
391 seqq. 

Tiberius Claudius 398. 

Tidswell, Tomb of Major 
435. 

Tihna el-Gebel 220. 236. 

Tima 229, 287. 

Timai el-Amdid 182. 184. 

Time xvii. 

Time-en-Hor 34, 

Timsah, Lake 4198. 190. 

Timtr cxxiii. 

Tine 231. 

et-Tina 190. 

Tira 36. 184. 

Tirhakah, see Taharka. 

Titi, Tomb of 343. 

Titus oxiv. 

Tiyaha Beduin 1xi. 

Tizmant 234, 

Tjakari 858. 

Tjauti, Tomb of 234. 

Tjay, Tomb of 387. 

Tjeb-nuter 185. 

Tjenena, Tomb of 382. 

Tjeneni, Tomb of 382. 

Tienhebu, Tomb of 176. 

Tkow 238. 

Tmai, see Timai, 

Tobacco xvi. 1xxvi. 

T6d (near Damanhir) 34, 

— (near Armant) 356. 

Toéris Clix. 

Tokar oxxix. 

Tombos 447. 

Tombs, Arab cc. 

—, Christian olxxxvii. 

—, Egyptian olxxv. 

Tonga 465. 

Tor 454. 402. 

Tororo 468. 

Toshka 431. 

Toski 431. 

Toud 356. 

Tourist Development 


Thmuis (Lower Egypt)} Association of Egypt 
3, xv. 40. 


— (Upper Egypt) 364. 

Thoth (Thout) clix. cxlv- 
oxlvii. 224. 855. 866. 

Thutmosis (Thothmes) 1. 
cy. 288. AAT. 

—, Tomb of 814. 

Thutmosis II. cv. 317. 847. 

—, Tomb of 814. 

Thutmosis III. cv. 180. 
206. 274, 281. 288 seqq. 
295. 817. 827. 854. 369. 
384. 426. 488. 

—, Tomb of 818. 


— Parties xv. 

— Steamers 218. 410. 

Trachoma lvi. 

Trajan oxv. 14. 194. 261. 
266. 858. 877. 384. 397. 

Trees xxvii. 

Tree-Trunk Column 
clxv. 

Tribunals xxii. 

Trieste 5. 3. 

Tripolis 6. 

T-sent-nofret 375. 

Tubhar 204. 
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Tue, Tomb of 345. 
Tuirsha 347. 

TGkh (Delta) 37. 481. 
— (near Qiis) 233. 240. 
Tu-Kow 238. 
Tulunids cxiv. 
Taman Bey oxxiv. 48. 64. 
Tumas 429. 

Tumay, see Timai. 
Tina el-Gebel 221. 
Tunbir Ixxiv. 
Tunqala 429. 
Tuphium 356. 

Tar 454. 402. 

Tura 177. 180. 234. 
Tur'a el-Khadra 464. 
Tardnshadh cxxi. 183. 
Turba c]xxxi. 
Turbans ly. 49. 
Turbet el-Qurid 316. 
Turbo 468 

Turks lxiv. oxxky. 
Tishka 431. 

Tisim 198. 

Tisin Pasha cxxiv. 
Tutankhamin ovi. 245, 
—, Tomb of 315. 105. 
Tuthmosis, see Thutmosis. 
Titi Island 456. 
Tutu, Tomb of 249. 
Tutzis 419. 

Typhon, see Seth. 
Typhonia 289 

Tzitzi 415. 


Uaphris, see Apries, 

el-Ubaiyad 463. 

Udjebten, Tomb of 175. 

Udje-he-Teti, Tomb of 175. 

Vganda AGT. 

Ulad ‘Ali Beduin Ixi. 

— Tlwan xcv. 

—Nidh xev. 

Ulamaé Ixxxix. 49. 

Umaiyads oxviii. 

el-Umbarakab 444. 

Umm ‘Ali 448. 

— Debreikat 462. 

— Digal 397. 

Ummebeida 404. 

Umm el-Ga‘ab 260. 

— Garayat 423. 

— Hebal 388. 

— Qummus 222. 

— Rus 402. 

— Ruwiba 468. 

Underworld cxlix. oliv. 
301. 

Unis, see Onnos. 

Upper Nile Province 441, 
A6D. 

Ups 395. 

el-Uqsur 269. 
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Ureus cli. clxxxvi. 

Urbi 447. 

Uronarti 440, 

Usaphais, Tomb of 260. 

Userhét, Tomb of (Biban 
el- Malak) 845. 

Userhet, Tombs of (Sheikh 
‘Abd ‘el-Qurna) 334. 335. 

Userkaf iii. 

Ushebtis (Ushabtis) cliv. 

Uto clix. 


Valerian cxy. 15. 

Vegetables Ixxvii. 

Vegetation of Egypt 
lxxii. 

— of the Sidan 455. 

Venice 3. 5. 

Verus cxv. 238. 394. 

Vespasian cxiv. 14. 355. 
857. 


— Nile 4 

— Nyanza Ixvi. 467. 

Vine, Culture of the 
Ixxviii. 

Virgin’s Tree 129. 

Vitellius oxiv. 

Vocabulary, Arabic 
XXxili, 


Vyse, H. 136. 


Wad ‘Ashina 468. 
— Benadga(BenNaga) 449. 
— Medani 460. 
— en-Nau 460. 
Wadi Abu Agag 388. 
— — Siran 400. 
Abyad 402. 
SAlLAgi 423, 
‘Ambagi 400, 
Ammerikba 401. 
Amrugiim 402. 
el-‘Arab (valley) 388, 
— (village) 424, 
Ardid 888. 
Awateib 449. 
Baramram 388. 
Beida 400. 
Beizah 401, 
Deir el-Barsha 224, 
Digla 127. 
Dimhid (Dihmit) 388. 
Duéra 388. 
el-Etheila 404, 
Fatira 397. 
Garawi 180. 
— el-Gasts 400. 
— Gemal 402. 

— Gerraui 180, 
— Ghazal (Arabian 

Desert) 400. 
— — near Merowe) 446. 


Victoria fncenapudin) 28. 
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Wadi Halfa 438. 
— el-Hammimat 399. 
3. 


— el-Hasir 402. 

— Higelig 401. 402. 
— Héf 180. 

— el- Homr 400, 

— Homiida 400. 

— el-Hidi 388. 

— Husin 402, 
Khawanib 493. 
Lahemi 402. 
Letheila 404. 
Maghlat 401. 
Miah 401. 
Moéiha 401. 
en-Nakhla 224. 
en-Natrin 35. 30. 
Nar 40t. 

Qabr el-Khadim 400. 
el-Qash A401. 
Qattar 398. 
Qena 397. 398. 
er-Raml 403. 
Raiyan 204, 
Refuf 406. 
Risheid 180. 
Roésafa 400. 
Rimit 402. 
Sakeit, 402. 
Samhiid 406. 

— esh-Sheikh 249. 
— es-Sofra 450. 

— ei-Tarabil 449, 
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et-Tih 427. 
et-Tumilit 4191. 192. 
— Umbarek 402. 

— Umm Hebal 3888. 

Wadiyein 302, 

Wafa en-Nil o. 

Wafd oxxxi. 

Waghorn, Thos. 200. 195. 

el- Wahat el-Kharga 405, 

— ed-Dakhla 408. 

Wah el-Bahnasa 405. 

Wahhabis (Wahabites) 
xoiv. 452. 

Wakala coiy. 

Waked 85. 

Wali xoiii, 

el-Walidiya 287. 

Wall Paintings, Egyptian 
O]xxx, 

— —, Christian clxxxix. 

Waqt Ixxxix. ociv. 

Waqid 35. 

Wardan 35. 

Wardian 28. 

el-W aresab 365. 

el-Wasta (near Asyit) 
237, 


Rongees ie Suef) 217. 
208. 


Water Carriers 51. 

— Pipes xxviii. 

— Wheels lxxy. 

Watfa 210. 

Wau (Waw) 466. 

Weather Ixxix. 

Weddings, Moslem xcvi. 

Wedj 402. 

Weh-eb-ré, see Apv'ies. 

Weiba ii. 

Weights ii. 

el-Wejh 402. 451. 

Wellcome, H. S. 462. 

Wen-nofre clix. 

Wep-wawet clix. cxlv. 
226. 

Wer-khewew, Tomb of 
148. 

Wert-hekew clix. 433. 

Weset 270. | 

Western Desert Province : 
xlix. 


Wewet 411. 

White Convent 229. 

— Nile lxvi. 455. 464 
seqq. 465. 


— — Province 441. 463. 

Wikala cciv. 

el-Wilidiya 287. 

Wilkinson, Sir G. 136. 

Wilkinson’s House 3382. 

Willcocks, Sir W. 287. 
396. 397, 

Wilson, Sir Chas. cxxiv. . 
Weleon, Sir Rivers Cxxviii. , 
, Coptic xoviii. x1. 
Wingate, Sir R. cxxxi. | 


Winter Cultivation 
lxxiii. 

— Resorts xxii. 

Wolseley, Gen. cxxix. 
446. 449. 


Women, Oriental xci. 49. | 
Woolley, C. Leonard 489, 
Wudgiya ii. 
Wuqga ii. 


Xerxes I. Ox. 

Xois civ. 

Yanbo‘ oe el-Bahr 
402. 452. : 

el-Yasiniya 239, | 

Year, Moslem xcviii. xl. 

Yebu 379 

Yei A67. 

Yemet 182. 

Yenbo‘, see Yanbo*. . 

Yenuam, Battle of 286, 

Yfu-Ré clviii. 

Young, Thos. cxsxiii, 

Yu'e, Tomb of 315. 


Zabu (ez-Zabw) 405. 
Zaffet el-Hammam xocvi. 
Zagazig 181. 183. 192. 
Zaghial Pasha cxxxi. 
Ez-Zdhir cxx. 
Zaqaziq, see Zagazig. 
ez-Zankalin 192. 
Zarnikh 358. 
ez-Zarga 184. 

Zarqin 34. 

Zawiya cxcvii. 
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a Abu Musallam| Zeus Ammon, see Jupiter 


} Ammon. 
— el-Amwat 220. Zifta 184. 
— elArydn 150. — Barrage 184. 
— el-Iseila 29. Zikr xciv. 
— el-Meitin 220. Zizinia 28. 
ez-Zeidab 448. Zoan 182. 
Zeno cxvii. Zoser cii. 156. 
Zenobia oxv. Zubbo (ez-Zabw) 405. 
Zephyrium 31, 32. Zulla exciii. 
Zerar 423. | Zama 446. 
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